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ARTICLE  I. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCOVERIES  OP  THE  PURITANS 

By  RsT.  Oso»  B.  Chcstu,  D.  D^  N«w  York. 

1*  ^  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption^  ineludinga  Church  Hu^ 
tory  in  a  method  entirely  new.  dj  Jonathan  Edwards,  Pas- 
tor of  a  Church  in  Nortnampton. 

2«  CromwdPs  Letters  and  Speeches^  with  elucidations.  By  Tho* 
mas  Ca&ltle.    New  Yorlr,    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

3.  The  Protector :  A  Vindication.  By  J.  W.  Merle  D'Au- 
SIGNS.     New  York.     Robert  Carter. 

4.  JfeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans.  Edited  by  John  0.  Choules^ 
A.  M.    New  York.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Men  seeking  (}od  earnestly  for  themselyes.  always  jBnd  him 
for  others.  This  is  the  case  both  with  indiyiaoals  and  nations. 
This  is  one  reason  why  our  blessed  Lord^  whe»  his  disciples  re- 
turned from  their  novel  and  difficult  mission  with  joy,  saying, 
Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name,  simply 
and  solemnly  answered,  after  assuring  them  that  Satan's  power 
-was  indeed  broken,  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  devils  are  subject  to  you,  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven.  Take  heed  to  your  own  holiness 
and  salvation,  for  thus  only  can  you  conquer  Satan,  by  conquer- 
ing yourselves.    One  of  our  elder  poets  has  said  that 

**  Only  he  wbo  koowg 
WmnH  knows  more." 

It  may  be  added,  that  only  he  who  saves  himself,  saves  more. 

Qod  never  saves  one  alone,  but  others  ;  and  the  fountain  of  power 

*k  through  individual  experience,  individual  baptism  of  the  soul 

In  fire.    A  man  like  Henry  Martyn,  Brainard,  Edwards,  Payson, 
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netting  out  in  such  fire  after  God,  builds/with  the  flame  of  his 
own  spirit,  a  chariot  of  glory,  that  takes  ;nultitttdes  to  heaven. 
Just  so,  a  nation,  seeking  God  truly  for  itself,  discovers  princi- 
iples  and  lays  foundations,  for  the  salvation  of  a  world.  Almost 
the  whole  aim  of  the  Puritans  was  to  find  God.  In  this  search, 
passing  almost  into  the  Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews  of  old,  by  the 
consuming  energy  of  the  impulse  with  which  thev  started,  they 
discoverea  principles,  or  rather  wrought  them  out  into  noticeable 
and  practicable  form,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  or  perversion  of 
which,  the  whole  world,  and  even  the  Christian  world,  had  lain 
in  bondage.  Starting  for  salvation  themselves,  they  worked  out 
liberty  for  others.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  began  them- 
selves to  see  what  great  thiegs  Gc^  might  be  aoing  through 
them ;  and  it  is  thus  that  God  has  made  the  j»cord  of  their  history- 
more  full  of  himself,  a  more  unmingled  shining  light  of  his  provi- 
dence and  grace,  than  almost  any  other  reoord,  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  history  of  man. 

The  relation  in  which  the  work  first  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  stands  to  those  that  follow  will  be  recognised  at  once.  It 
is  like  an  announcement  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe  in 
comparison  with  after  investigations  concerning  particular  planets. 
The  work  on  the  History  of  Redemption  was  a  very  grand  con- 
ception in  the  miod  of  Edwards — simple  and  grand,  a  view  of 
God's  plan  almost  as  by  revelation,  so  comprehensive,  so  illimi- 
table. Butler's  Analogy  and  Edwards's  History  of  Redemption 
are  two  very  different  works,  and  yet  in  many  respects  very  simi- 
lar ;  both  of  them  wonderfully  acute  and  comprehensive  reduc- 
tions of  vast  systems  within  the  scope  of  common  minds.  But  if 
Edwards's  work  had  had  the  felicity  of  being  completed  by  him- 
sejf  according  to  his  first  great  conception  of  it,  and  published  by 
himself  with  his  own  final,  best  judgment,  long  considered,  long 
elaborated,  it  might  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  two  produc- 
tions. The  -fitle  which  Mr.  Erskine  gave  to  it  was  as  follows  : 
•**  A  History  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  containing  the  outlines 
of  a  Body  of  Divinity,  including  a  view  of  Church  History,  in  a 
method  entirely  new." 

The  newest  thing  in  this  "  method  entirely  new,''  was  not  so 
much  the  arrangement,  as  the  design  and  accomplished  fact  of 
letting  God  be  seen  and  not  man,  or  rather  God  above  man,  God 
directing  man,  and  disposing  of  him  and  his  afiairs  for  the  great 
end  of  Redemption.  The  Divine,  and  not  the  human,  comes  out 
in  such  a  history,  or  the  human  only  as  subordinate  to  the  Di- 
vine, and  for  its  purposes.  AH  history  is  to  be  viewed  in  this 
light,  and  in  its  connexon  with  the  scheme,  which  the  mind  of 
Eawards  beheld  and  delineated  as  the  soul  and  end  of  all  things. 
Not  only  God's  providence  is  to  be  investigated  and  displayed, 
but  in  every  part  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  oaward  progress 
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of  the  work  of  Redemption ;  providences  are  notonly  to  be  mark- 
ed and  acknowledged,  but  it  is  to  be  seen  to  what  great  point 
they  converge,  what  consummation  they  hasten. 

1  he  entirely  new  method  of  History  thus  suggested,  is  in  fact 
the  one  adopted  by  D'Aubigne,  with  ^  more  vivid  dramatic  ar- 
rangement and  coloring,  but  for  the  same  end,  the  manifesta:baon 
of  the  Divine  directing  the  human,  in  subordination  to  the  cross. 
The  endeavor  to  find  God,  gradually  discovers  all  truth  ;  so  this 
method  is  destined  to  reveal  the  depths»of  history,  and  as  so^n  a^ 
all  the  facts  of  history  come  to  be  viewed  in  this  significant  light^ 
it  will  appear  as  a  new  science.  All  history  is  in  fact  but  an  ad- 
junct to  Church  history,  and  Church  history  begins  with  the  crea- 
tion. If  there  could  be  anything  cut  apart  from  Church  history, 
so  that  between  the  two  there  can  be  no  couaexion  traced,  the 
gulf  would  be  like  that  of  chaos,  separated  by  a  wall  of  light  from 
Heaven,  and  filled  with  nothing  better  than  a  conglomeration  of 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  But  all  things  tend,  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, into  the  channel  of  the  work  of  Redemption  ;  they  may  tend 
thus  by  discipline,  if  in  no  other  way ;  and  events  which  seem  dis- 
connected from  that  channel  for  ages,  yet  come  up  afterwards, 
like  streams  that  have  run  under  ground,  reappearing,  to  pour  inte^ 
thegreat  sea. 

The  existence  of  Homer  might  seem  for  centuries  an  afi^ 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  world's  redemption.  By  and  bv 
comes  up  Plato,  then  Aristotle,  then  Alexander,  and  Homer^ 
mind  pours  through  these  channels  into  the  soul  of  the  world's 
conqueror,  and  Homer's  native  Greek  is  spread  over  the  East  by 
the  same  impulse  that  makes  Alexander  a  half  incarnation  of  Ho- 
mer's Achilles.  Then  comes  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
so  that  the  birth  of  Homer  and  the  spread  of  God's  Wora,  thoueh 
disconnected  by  an  interval  of  hundreds  of  years,  are  linked  Cy 
no  fanciful,  but  a  real,  deep,  and  most  remarkable  connexion.. 

The  poet  Goethe  said  that  Aristotle  was  like  a  huge  Pyramid 
resting  on  the  earth,  and  built  mathematically  for  the  earth ;. 
while  Flato  shoots  upward  towards  heaven  like  an  obelisk,  yea, 
like  a  pointed  flame.  Now  there  are  these  two  types  of  character,^ 
and  only  these,  in  all  historical  literature.  The  greater  part  of 
history  rests  upon  the  earth  as  its  foundation,  and  has  the  earth 
for  its  end  ;  if  it  is  mathematically  correct,  and  solid  as  a  Pyra- 
mid, it  is  only  a  mausoleum  for  dead  bones,  and  even  its  apex 
does  not  mean  to  shoot  towards  heaven,  any  more  than  one  of  its 
four  comers.  But  another,  though  as  yet  a  very  small  part  of 
history,  shoots  like  the  obelisk  to  heaven ;  yea,  as  a  pointed 
flame,  or  a  chariot  of  flame,  carries  the  soul  up  to  Grod.  Just  so^ 
indeed,  in  all  science ;  one  part  has  the  earth  only  for  its  object, 
and  is  dead ;  another  part  has  God  for  its  object,  and  is  alive. 

The  facts  of  history  are  living  or  dead  fiacts,  according  to  the 
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mind  of  the  observer,  and  the  use  men  put  them  to.  God  lets 
them  remain,  -sometimes,  with  their  meaning  hidden,  or  overlaid 
by  men's  speculations.  Grod  lets  men  wonc  upon  providences 
and  facts  first,  secularly,  for  their  own  purposes,  sifting  them 
and  coloring  them  for  themselves.  Next  he  passes  the  same 
Caicts  under  different  conjunctures,  through  other  mediums,  bring- 
ing them  nearer  to  a  penection  for  his  purposes.  Then  he  raises 
up  workmen  to  interweave  them,  so  prepared,  into  a  true  history 
of  the  Divine  Providence  in  human  affairs.  Such  a  history 
•demands  the  highest  qualities  and  accomplishments  of  the  human 
mind  at  work  upon  it. 

There  is  yet  room  for  such  a  History  of  the  Puritans.  Such  a 
history  is  demanded,  written  on  the  same  general  plan  with 
D'Auoignfe's  History  of  the  Reformation.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
^grandest  subjects  ever  yet  given  to  a  man  of  genius ;  and  its 
masterly  execution  would  make  a  work  so  fuu  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  ways  of  Ood's  Providence  and  grace,  that  nothing 
out  of  the  Divine  records  could  be  a  more  impressive  and  delight- 
ful study.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not  fully  come.  The  facts  have 
not  passed  through  all  their  previous  processes  of  preparation. 
They  are  rapidly  doing  so,  at  the  hands  both  of  enemies  and 
friends.  One  man  takes  them,  and  puts  them  in  this  light,  an- 
other in  that.  One  constructs  a  gallery  for  their  arrangement 
with  only  one  window ;  another  has  a  skylight,  but  without 
the  direct  sun ;  another  builds  a  huge  camera  obscura ;  one 
seeks  to  reveal,  another  to  distort,  another  to  hide.  By  and 
by,  some  mind  of  united  genius  and  piety  will  arise,  and  ^ther  all 
the  facts  into  the  right  point  of  view,  with  God's  own  hght  shin- 
ing on  them,  and  then  this  history,  with  the  great  consequences 
traced  from  it,  will  be  the  foremost  history  of  all  the  modem 
world,  in  importance  and  complete  development. 

The  preparations  for  this  great  work  are  gradual  and  slow. 
*Whole  masses  of  opinion  rise  and  fiall  again,  the  tides  go  in  and 
out,  sands  shift,  and  coasts,  almost,  are  altered.  The  sea  rolls 
where  there  were  palaces.  Now  and  then  comes  up  a  mass  of 
materials,  with  a  hand  like  Carlyle's,  to  arrange  them,  under  the 
^idance  of  an  unprejudiced,  independent,  heroic,  and  sympathiz- 
ing mind,  and  the  bemg  whom  nearly  all  the  world  saw  before  as 
a  hypocrite  and  usurper,  shines  forth,  confessed,  a  man  of  Truth, 
a  Hero,  and  a  Christian.  If  the  fixed  lights  of  our  universe  were 
once  wandering  mists,  which  ages  have  condensed  into  form  and 
-glory,  it  is  no  more  than  takes  place  in  the  moral  universe,  with 
the  growth  and  fixedness  of  truth.  The  elements  are  long  at 
work.  At  length  nebulosities  become  distinctly  formed  masses, 
and  what  was  at  first  dimly  and  falsely  seen  in  other  lights,  is 
found  to  have  an  unchangeable  aiid  imperishable  light  of  its 
own. 
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Carlyle's  work  on  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  first  brilliant,  strong, 
steady  light  thrown  back  from  modern  times  into  the  recesses  of 
the  English  Puritanic  Epoch.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  is  a  book,  we  might 
almost  say,  of  Homeric  grandeur  and  simplicity,  an  Epic  in  its 
way,  the  story  of  a  mighty  life,  and  a  mighty  period.  The  par- 
tial grotesqueness  of  manner,  half  serious,  ban*  satirical,  cannot 
diminish  the  sublimity  of  its  impression,  and  the  way  is  prepared 
for  a  thoughtful,  steady  investi^tion  of  the  play  of  motive  and 
character  m  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  man,  heretofore  misre- 
presented, but  now  reproduced,  an  undissembled,  undissembling 
reality. 

Next  comes  the  Vindication  of  the  Protector  by  D'Aubi^ne ; 
another  work  of  great  value,  which  we  are  elad  to  see  published 
by  Mr.  Carter  in  as  accessible  a  form  as  the  History  of  tiie  Refor- 
mation. It  is  important  and  valuable  as  the  Christian  Commen- 
tary of  an  unbiassed  and  acute  mind,  passing  the  facts  more  deli- 
berately and  clearly  under  the  searching  light  of  the  Divine  Law, 
and  tracing  in  them  the  paths  of  Divine  Providence  and  grace. 
Few  things  can  be  more  mstructivejb^  two  such  works,  brought 
tc^ether  from  two  such  minds,  shining  on  one  another's  path, 
and  on  the  religious  and  secular  phases  of  the  same  period  and 
subject.  When  the  times  are  ready ,^  such  works  are  powerfully 
revolutionary  in  public  opinion.  There  is  already  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  judgment  passed  on  Cromwell  by  the  enemies  of 
the  man,  his  republicanism,  his  patriotism,  and  his  piety. 

^^  With  the  documents  before  us,  which  have  been  published 
at  various  times,''  says  D'Aubigne,  ^^  we  are  compelled,  unless  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  to  change  our  opinion  of  him,  and  to 
acknowleoge  that  the  character  mtherto  attached  to*  this  great 
man,  is  (me  of  the  grossest  falsehoods  in  all  history.  Charles  II., 
who  succeeded  him  after  Richard's  short  protectorate,  and  this 
monarch's  courtiers,  not  less  immoral,  but  still  more  prepossess- 
ed than  himself;  and  the  writers  and  statesmen,  too,  of  this 
epoch,  all  .of  them  united  in  misrepresenting  his  memoi^.  The 
wicked  followers  of  the  Stuarts  have  blackened  CromweD's  repo*- 
tation." 

D'Aubign^  declares  that  in  his  eigmest  search  into  the  law  of 
the  remarkable  unity  in  Cromwell's  character,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  discard  the  hypothesis  by  which  the  majority  of  histo- 
rians have  been  content,  with  a  mixture  of  indolence  and  injus- 
tice as  disgraceful  to  the  genius,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
history,  to  account  for  the  seeming  contradictions  in  his  nature, 
the  trite  and  easy  hypothesis  of  a  consummate  hypocrisy.  He  has 
been  compelled,  by  the  absolutism  of  facts,  to  drop  and  reject  this 
miserable  solution.  ^^  The  documents  now  before  us  are  a  strik- 
ing contnadiction,"  says  he,  ^^  to  this  hypothesis-;  and  no  writer 
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ivho  possesses  the  smallest  portion  ofgoodfcAth^  will  ever  verdure  to 
put  U  forward  agcAny 

The  character  of  this  great  man  he  declares  to  be  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  problems  that  time  has  handed  down  to  us,;  a 
problem,  the  historical  darkness  of  which  is  scattered,  as  darkness 
IS  driven  from  the  natural  world,  only  gradually,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees. He  has  been  presented  as  a  hero  to  the  world ;  "  I  pre- 
senthim,"  says  D'Aubime,  "  as  a  Christian  to  Christians,  to  Pro- 
testant Christians ;  and  I  claim  boldly,  on  his  behalf,  the  benefit 
ttf  that  passage  of  Scripture,  Everu  one  that  loveth  God  that  begat j 
hveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  ofhim.^^ 

The  worth  of  these  declarations  is  rendered  very  great,  by  the 
struggle,  the  resistance,  the  conviction,  against  former  opinion  and 
strong  prejudice,  through  which  a  man,  perhaps  the  greatest  his- 
torian of  the  modem  age,  has  been  forced  into  them.  A  foreigner, 
and  therefore  placed  in  a  position  of  impartiality  not  to  be  gained 
by  CromwelPs  own  countrymen,  D'Aubigne  had  been  neverthe- 
less carried  by  the  stream  of  royalist  English  history  into  the  gulf 
of  falsehood  ;  he  had  been  as  hopelessly  plunged  in  the  common 
ttiisrepresentation  and  delusion  as  any  of  the  readers  of  English 
history  from  their  childhood  in  their  native  land.  It  was  only  by 
a  struggle  that  he  got  out  of  this  gulf;  but  let  it  be  marked---it 
was  not  a  stru^le  to  get  out,  but  to  keep  in  ;  it  was  the  wrestling 
of  the  truth  with  him,  that  overcame  him,  and  not  his  wrestling 
with  falsehood  that  overcame  that.  The  power  of  truth  raised 
hifin  from  the  gulf,  and  brought  him  into  the  light,  in  spite  of  hiis 
own  resistance  against  it.     This  is  an  extraoroinary  fact. 

"  We  have,"  says  he,  "  so  deeply  imbibed  in  our  early  youth 
the  falsehoods  maintained  by  the  Stuart  party,  and  by  some  of 
CromwelPs  republican  rivals,  among  them  the  narrow-minded 
Ludlow  and  the  prejudiced  Holies,  that  these  falsehoods  have  be- 
come in  our  eyes  indisputable  truUis.  /  know  it  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, by  tne  lengthened  resistance  I  made  to  the  light  thai  has 
recently  sprung  up,  and  illuminated  as  with  a  new  day,  the  obscure 
image  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times.  It  was  only  af- 
ter deep  consideration  that  I  submitted  to  the  evidence  of  irresistible 
Jacts.^^  This  experience  is  of  a  character  that  vrill  give,  and 
ought  to  give,  by  itself,  apart  from  D'Aubigne^s  reputation  and 

fower  as  a  historian,  the  ^eatest  weight  to  nis  vindication  of  the 
rotector.  That  vindication  is  at  once  a  work  of  conscience  and 
of  love,  and  of  that  principle  which  impels  D'Aubign6  in  all  his 
historical  studies,  the  acknowledged  duty  and  desire  of  accepting 
and  presenting  God  and  not  man,  God's  truth  and  providence, 
instead  of  man's  ambition  and  intrigue.  Hence  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  ^at  man  is  a  Christian, 
but  that  Cromwell  was  both,  "  it  would  oe  an  act  of  great  mean- 
nesS)  a  criminal  falsehood,  if  those  who,  by  studying  the  life  of 
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this  ^eat  man,  find  in  him  an' upright  hearty  and  a  sincere  piety, 
should  unite  their  voices  with  those  of  his  detractors.  We,  on 
our  part,  desire  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  renounce  all  parti- 
cipation in  this  gTQss  imposture." 

wTio  is  there,  but  must  be  delighted  with  this  frank  determina- 
tion 1  We  hope  the  life  and  mind  of  D'Aubigne  will  be  spared 
and  sustained  to  go  through  the  whole  History  of  the  Reforma-* 
tion  in  England  with  the  same  determination.  There  avis  plenty 
of  gross  impostures  to  be  dissipated,  and  phristian  lights  to  be 
bun^  up  in  their  stead.  We  accept  this  noble  memorial  of  Crom" 
weirs  true  character  by  the  great  Historian  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  cemtury,  as  a  pledge  of  the  impartiality,  independ- 
ence, and  Christian  feeling  and  discernment,  with  which  he  will 
carry  his  researches  into  the  caves  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
England.  We  are  yet  to  view  those  recesses  <5pened  16  the  day- 
light, and  no  longer  to  wander  throijgh  theiD?  under  the  care  of 
guides  with  torches,  revealing  little  else  but  the  splendor  of 
prelatical  stalactites,  appearing. to  support  the  roof,  when  in  Real- 
ity they  hang  from  it.  A  Reformation  that  stops  in  semi-popery 
can  never  afterwards  be  expected  to  go  on  to  perfection  ;  out  the 
history  of  its  mingled  light  and  darkness,  with  all  the  admonitory 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it,  we  may  yet  have  in  such  perfection, 
that  the  value  of  the  experience  may  be  worth  t<y  the  world 
almost  its  incalculable  cost. 

D'Aubigne's  remarks  on  the  character  and  position  of  the  Pro- 
tector are  closed  by  a  solemn  warning,  which'  cannot  be  deemed 
exaggerated,  considering  the  indications  of  the  present  age.  "  If 
there  is  any  one  man,  who  in  times  past  has  contributed  more 
than  another,  more  than  all  others,  to  the  wonders  of  the  present 
day,  that  man  is  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  existing  greatness  of 
England  is  but  the  realization  of  the  plan  he  had  conceived.  If 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel^  if  that  opposition  to  Popery,  those 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  mind,  which  Cromwell  has 
imprinted  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  should  ever  cease  in 
England ;  if  a  fatal  fall  should  ever  interrupt  the  Christian  course 
of^at  nation ;  and  if  Rome^  which  has  already  ruined  so  many 
kingdoms,  should  receive  the  homage  of  Old  England — thea 
should  I  at  any  period  revisit  her  shore,  I  should  find  her  glory 
extinct,  and  her  power  humbled  in  the  dust.'^ 

We  come  now  to  another  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  pa^es.  At  the  period  when  that 
work  was  written,  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  historical  lite- 
rature had  hardly  ever  been  made,  than  the  History  of  the  Puri^ 
tans  by  Mr.  Neai.     It  was^  and  still  is,  a  noble  work.    We  are 

flad  tnat  it  has  been  printed  again  in  this  country,  in  so  accessi^ 
le  and  convenient  a  shape,  by  the  Harpers.     As  a  work  of  ge^ 
nius,  none  ever  claimed  for  it  a  pre-eminenccr    But  as  a  work  of 
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truth,  a  woil:  filled  wi13i  the  spirit  and  principles  of  religious  lib- 
erty, a  plain,  unvamislied  story  of  the  great  struggles  and  suflFer- 
ings  of  godly  men,  endured  bejieath  oppression  for  Christ  and  the 
truth's  sake,  and  made  interesting,  not  only  by  the  inevitable, 
irrepressible  interest  of  the  tale,  but  by  the  honesty  unexaggerated 
sympathy  of  a  pious  heart,  it  has  won  and  maintained  a  very  high 
place  in  the  standard  historical  literature  of  England  and  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  was  almoi^t  the  fir^  great  effort  to  collect  the 
light  of  am  age  of  heroic  religious  enthusiasm  and  principle,  and 
to  let  it  shine.  The  masses  of  its  facts,  and  presentations  of 
facts,  were  so  indisputably  true,  that  nothing  could  successfully 
be  said  or  done  a^nst  h.  And  it  made  an  impression  like  that 
which  the  faithful  testimony  of  an  honest,  unpolished,  but  evi- 
dently strong-minded,  straight-forward,  undissembUng  man  from 
the  country  would  msike  upon  the  minds  of  a  court  and  jury,  lis- 
tening to  his  statements  m  a  case  of  great  importance  before 
ihem. 

It  is  a  trustworfhy,  and  has  become  a  familiar,  well-known, 
Tespected  work.  Calm,  unprejudiced,  impartial,  entirely  free 
from  bigotry,  but  written  from  the  heart,  in  a  deep  sympathy  with 
Ihe  pious  spirit  of  the  Reformers,  it  has  accomplished  a  great  mis- 
sion, in  a  time  of  obscurity  and  calumny.  It  lias  carried  ^  the 
truth  into  many  alousehola,  where  all  the  historical  impressions 
before  had  been  gathered  almost  eitclusively  from  the  pages  df 
Hume.  It  is  a  work  which  we  rejoice  to  see  spreading  through- 
out our  country,  so  much  more  readily  and  generally  than  it  could 
do  in  the  edition  in  five  volumes. 

A  full  histoiy  of  the  Puritans,  according  to  Edwards'^s  **  method 
entirely  new,'^  is  yet  to  be  written.  The  history  of  Neal,  follow- 
ing only  the  stream  of  Puritanism  in  England,  through  its  sur- 
pnsing  developments  of  truth  and  principle  there,  afibrds  no 
view  of  the  still  greater  developments  of  God's  Providence  with 
the  Puritans  of  America.  But  these  latter  developments  have 
•come  to  be  the  great  river,  and  the  historical  record  of  them  re- 
mains to  be  written.  It  should  be  written  onlj  on  the  same  prin- 
•ciples  on  which  Cromwell  in  England,  and  the  Puritans  in 
America,  spoke  and  acted.  ^^  Supposing  this  cause  or  this 
business  must  be  carried  on,''  he  once  said  to  his  Parliament, 
•^*  it  is  either  of  God  or  man.  If  it  be  of  man,  I  would  I  had 
never  touched  it  with  a  finger.  If  I  had  not  had  a  hope  fixed  in 
me  that  this  cause  and  this  1)usiness  was  x>{  God,  I  would  many 
years  ago  have  run  from  it.  If  it  be  of  Gt)d,  He  will  bear  it  up. 
If  it  be  of  man,  it  will  tumble  ;  as  everything  that  hath  been  of 
man  since  the  world  l)e^n  hath  done.  And  what  are  all  our 
histories,  and  other  traditions  of  actions  in  former  times,  but  Qod 
jooanifesting  himself,  that  He  hath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down, 
and  trampbd  upon^  eiwythuiqg  "that  be  hfltfa  not  planted.    And 
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as  this  18,  so  let  the  AUwise  Crod  deal  with  it.  If  this  be  of  hu- 
man structure  and  invention,  and  if  it  be  an  old  plotting  and 
contxiving^to  bring  things  to  this  issue,  and  that  they  are  not  the 
births  of  Providence,  then  they  will  tumble.'' 

One  would  think  it  was  old  Latimer  or  John  Bunyan 
peaking  in  this  strain,  instead  of  the  greatest  ruler  and  states- 
man in  the  world.  But  this  is  sdmply  that  entirely  new  method 
in  history,  which  ought  to  have  been  as  old  and  as  familiar  as 
God's  Providence  itself,  but  seems  new  and  strange  even  now, 
whenever  state  afiairs  are  made  to  bend  to  it,  and  are  measured 
by  it  in  the  scale  of  importance.  That  which  is  to  be  sought  in 
History  is  the  births  of  Providence  ;  of  which  Cromwell  and  his 
age  in  England  was  a  remarkable  one  indeed,  but  the  unobtrusive 
growth  of  the  Puritans  and  their  institutions  in  this  country  a 
greater.  "  Without  Cromwell,  humanly  speaking,"  remarks 
IPAubigne,  "  liberty  would  have  been  lost,  not  only  to  England, 
but  to  Europe.  And  the  defeat  of  liberty  would  have  been  the 
defeat  of  the  gospel."  But,  Cromwell  or  no  Cromwell  in  Eng- 
land, the  irresistible  progress  and  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  this 
country  would  have  been  the  same,  and  must  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  developments  of  God's  Providence,  through  the 
principles  of  Puritanism,  extending  from  this  country  over  the 
world.  It  is  this  wonderful  sweep  of  Divine  Providence  which 
is  yet  to  be  traced  by  some  great  and  devout  mind ;  and  perhaps 
God  for  this  purpose  is  training,  or  will  train,  some  acute  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  to  discern  the  steps  of  God,  and  to  pour 
upon  the  history  of  this  country,  beginning  with  New  England, 
as  powerful  a  light  of  Providence  and  grace  in  union,  as  was  ever 
poured  through  the  mind  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  form  and 
illustrate  the  body  of  New  England  theology. 

A  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  work  must  lie  in  memorials 
of  inoividual  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God,  drawn  from 
hitherto  neglected  materials.  It  is  a  good  indication  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  becoming  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  opening  and  enshrining  these  records  of  their  ancestors. 
When  God  thus  turns  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  frithers, 
we  may  hope  it  is  done,  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  smite 
their  inheritance  with  a  curse.  The  works  and  biographies  of 
the  fathers  of  New  England  ought,  before  this,  as  precious  stones 
neglected  in  the  rough,  to  have  been  set,  and  to  have  formed,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  commanding  volumes  in  our  national  litera- 
ture. For  a  long  time  this  work  of  filial  piety  was  hardly  thought 
of,  and  Mather's  Magnalia  stood  conspicuously  alone,  with^ 
out  imitation  or  rivalship,  as,  indeed,  it  ever  must  in  its 
quaintness  and  singularity. 

There  have  been  scmie  glovring  and  admirable  testimonials; 
now  and  then  an  orator  has  spoken  in  tones  that  have  gone  to  the 
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heart  of  the  nation ;  but  in  truth  no  mind  can  measure,  no  language 
describe,  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  the  costly  virtues  of  our 
ancestors.  Every  year  that  we  live,  their  names  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  us ;  for  every  year  we  see  more  clearly  that  but  for  the 
sternness  of  the  stuff  with  which  theybuilded,  our  state  ere  this 
would  have  gone  to  decay.  It  may  be  that  the  battle  of  religious 
freedom  which  they  fought  in  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
periods  of  religious  tyranny,  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again  : 
for  new  elements  have  come  in,  of  which  they  never  dreamed,  or 
from  which  they  thought  themselves  and  meir  posterity  had 
escaped  for  ever.  Their  example  may  yet  be  a  light  to  us  in  the 
perils  of  the  conflict. 

Character,  sometimes,  is  like  the  simplicity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  men  breathe  without  attempting  to  analyse.  IJow  noble 
is  the  work,  when  a  set  of  men,  thinlcing  simply  of  God  and 
duty,  can  create  a  moral  atmosphere  for  their  race,  with  neither 
the  pretence,  nor  even  the  consciousness,  of  doing  so,  but  simply 
in  obedience  to  the  in-working  law,  of  a  holy  nature,  struggling 
up  to  Qod !  When  the  eartmy  vessel  appointed  for  such  pre- 
cious elements  is  returned  to  him  who  maae  it,  the  light  it  held 
can  shine  abroad  without  injury  to  that  humility  and  uncon- 
sciousness. If  a  star,  said  a  devout  poet  of  that  age,  Henry 
Yaughan, 

If  a  star  were  confined  even  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flame  iQust  needa  bum  there. 

But  when  the  band  that  locked  her  up  gave  room,  * 

She*d  shine  through  aU  the  sphere. 

Much  of  the  world's  history  has  been  as  a  tomb  to  the  world's 
true  lights.  Instead  of  setting  them  in  candlesticks,  the  masters 
of  our  ceremonies  have  put  Uiem  under  bushels,  to  make  thea- 
trical displays  of  their  own  lying  transparencies.  But  an  end  is 
coining  to  such  historical  despotism. 

Indeed,  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  the  whole  crowd 
of  ^'  slain  witnesses,''  and  the  encompassing  bright  cloud  in 
Heaven,  are  like  great  buried  forests  of  timber  of  a  former  age, 
that,  while  generation  after  generation  walk  over  them  and  go  to 
the  dead,  change  into  mines  of  mineral  riches,  and  then,  when 
0f)ened,  supply  the  world  with  fuel.  We  are  working  those 
mines  now.  Our  fires  are  kept  burning  by  the  deep,  inexhausti- 
ble material.  It  is  a  curious  and  most  instructive  pirocess 
in  what  may  be  called  our  moral  geology,  to  go  down  and  exa- 
mine the  circumstances  in  which  this  wonderful  deposit  for  future 
ages  was  made. 

From  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mary  in  England,  and  the  return 
of  the  English  exiles  from  Germanv  and  Switzerland,  there  was 
a  fermentation  of  thoughts,  principles,  prejudices,  opinions,  and 
feelings  going  on  in  England^  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  to  be 
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seen  in  ordinary  history.  In  a  history  like  Hume^s,  for  example, 
which  maintained  so  Ions  an  absolute  despotism  and  monopoly 
of  representation,  we  see  little  of  what  is  passing  among  the  com- 
mon classes,  or  of  movements  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  Some- 
times the  word  fanaticism  occurs  in  his  pages ;  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate some  temporary  monstrosity  shooting  np  to  impede  the  calm, 
royal  course  of  afiairs ;  a  sna^y  as  it  were,  on  which  the  theory  of 
unreserved  submission  to  hierarchical  and  political  supremacy 
had  touched  for  a  moment ;  or,  as  if,  on  the  smooth  ocean,  you 
had  seen  the  fin  of  a  shark  come  out  from  the  surface,  warning 

Jrou  of  the  monsters  that  lie  in  wait  beneath.  Sometimes  a  form 
ike  Wentworth's  is  seen  rising  like  a  veiled  prophet  from  the 
shades,  as  SunuePs  ghost  suddenly  confronting  Saul,  asserting, 
amidst  a  cowering  assembly  in  parliament,  the  freedom  of  a  re- 
presentative of  the  people ;  but  it  seems  a  stranre  apparition,  out 
of  place^  and  struck  down  instantly  at  the  touch  of  the  Queen's 
prerogative.  The  mighty  woiking  of  principles,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, opinions,  knowl^ge,  and  religious  and  political  convictions, 
of  which  these  things  are  both  ^e  indication  and  the  conse- 
quence, could  never  be  known  from  Hume's. pages.  Neverthe- 
less, sometimes  he  is  forced  into  a  declaration  which,  rightly 
pondered,  reveals  a  world  of  things  of  which  there  is  no  detail  or 
suggestion ;  as,  lor  example,  the  famous  declaration  attributing 
the  whole  fiie^om  of  the  English  constitution  to  the  English 
Puritans.  This  sentence  is  as  if  a  ^eat  mountain  had  risen,  or 
a  volcano  had  broken  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  so  little  (k>e8 
he  prepare  the  mind  for  it,  or  recognise,  or  suffer  to  be  seen,  its 
connexions  or  its  foundations.  The  word  fanaticism,  in  sudi  a 
history,  is  a  majestic  word.  And  if  you  watch  narrowly,  you  may 
conjecture,  even  from  that  history  alone,  something  of  the  truth 
concealed  under  it,  but  falsified  by  it,  and  of  the  commotion  of 
religious  and  popular  principles  and  power,  which  was  soon  to 
riiatter  the  crust  of  despotism  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  administration  of  Elizabeth  was  indeed  a  despotism,  the 
restrictions  of  which  upon  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  indomitable  spirit  of  religious  freedom  awak- 
ened among  the  people,  must  have  been  fatal.  Her  own  cha- 
racter is  one  of  the  very  worst  ever  recorded  in  history.  If  the 
moral  could  stand  out  as  fully  personified  as  the  physical,  it 
would  make  a  more  deformed  image  of  ugliness  than  the  decrepi-* 
tude  of  the  witch-bags  in  the  Fairy  Queen.  Her  utmost  efforts 
could  not  destroy  the  inflexible  religious  principle,  which  still 
grew,  in  defiance  of  her  despotism,  nor  suppress  its  demonstra- 
tions. And  never  was  there  such  a  sight  in  the  world  as  that  of 
these  noble  religious  men,  trampled  beneath  her  government,  and 
yet  upholding  it,  racked,  tormented,  torn,  by  uie  ecclesiastical 
engines  which  she  set  in  motion,  and  laboring  in  the  very  fire  for 
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their  principles,  and  yet  manifesting  the  purest  patriotism.     If  a 

Sht  hand  was  cut  off  for  penning  words  of  remonstrance  s^ainst 
izabeth's  religious  despotism,  with  the  left  hand  the  man  would 
swing  his  hat  in  the  air,  shouting,  Qod  Save  the  Queen !  Never 
was  there  such  a  sight  in  the  world  as  this  conflict.  A  great 
portion  of  the  literature  of  Elizabeth's  reign  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  no  small  part  was  the  production  of  leaders  in  it. 

The  Puritans  were  men  who  had  had  the  dross  of  Popery 
burned  out  of  them,  and  a  temper  inwrought,  which  would  not 
again  endure  its  superstitions.  But  in  passing  from  Mary's  reign 
to  Elizabeth's,  they  only  went  out  from  one  fire  into  another,  and 
they  found  the  fires  of  Protestantism  not  more  tender  to  the  flesh 
than  those  of  Popery.  Mary,  in  addition  to  her  other  cruelties, 
had  contemplated  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Eng- 
land, for  all  Protestants.  Elizabeth  did  really  establish  an 
Inquisition  for  Nonconformists.  The  most  despotic  writers 
admit  that  scarcely  any  feature  of  the  Romish  Inquisition  was 
wanting  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High:  Commission. 
The  Spanish  Armada,  therefore,  which  came  prepared  to  set  up 
the  Inquisition  in  due  form,  would  have  brought  no  novelty ; 
the  machinery  was  alreadv  at  work  in  England ;  the  powers  of 
the  Armada  would  only  have  enlarged  its  sphere,  and  kindled 
its  fires  impartially  for  all.  Elizabeth  was  her  tyrant  father's 
counterpart  in  female  form,  without  her  father's  careless  prodi- 
gality or  quickness  of  impulse.  She  was  eminently  the  Protes- 
tant Persecutor.  In  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  it  was  made  deatii 
to  deny  her  supremacy.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  reign  it 
was  made  death  to  withdraw  any  persons  from  the  established 
religion,  or  to  be  so  persuaded  or  withdrawn.  From  1681  to 
1603,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Romish  priests  were 
put  to  death  for  exercising  their  sacerdotal  functions.  The  plea 
of  State  necessity,  or  security  against  treason  and  conspiracv,  is 
insufiicient  for  such  cruelties,  and  detestable  in  itself,  liiese 
cases  were  as  clear  instances  of  religious  intolerance  as  the  per- 
secution of  the  Anabaptists  and  Puritans.  Two  of  the  former 
were  burned  at  an  early  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  the  same 
dreadful  writ,  issued  by  the  Papists  in  1401,  and  renewed  almost 
word  for  word  by  Elizabeth.  The  venerable  Fox,  the  martyro- 
logist,  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  her  from  such  intolerance 
and  cruelty.  He  wrote  her  an  admirable  letter  of  remonstrance, 
being  desirdus,  as  Fuller  wrote  of  him  in  his  Church  History,  that 
the  Papists  might  enjoy  as  their  monopolv  the  cruelty  of  burning 
condemned  persons,  but  in  vain.  Much  information,  solemnly 
and  sadly  instructive  in  regard  to  the  cruelties  of  Elizabeth^ 
reign,  may  be  found  collected  in  the  tenth  of  Professor  Smyth's 
Lectures  on  Modern  History,  edited  in  this  country  by  Professcur 
Jared  Sparks. 
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The  true  liberty  of  conscience  was,  as  yet,  neiflier  tinderstood 
nor  permitted,  by  any  party  whatever.  The  Reformation,  as 
Mr.  Neal  most  justly  remarked,  was  "  limited  to  the  conceptions 
and  ideas  of  those  who  were  in  power.  Such  as  held  sentiments 
or  pursued  inquiries  different  from  their  model,  so  far  from  being 
allowed  to  propose  their  opinions,  or  to  hold  separate  assemblies 
for  reli^ous  worship  agreeably  to  their  own  view  of  things,  were 
stigmatized  as  heretics,  and  pursued  unto  death."  In  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  Reformers  made  the  reading  of  the  mass  punisha- 
ble with  death.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  Reformers  made 
the  rejection  of  the  Established  Prayer  Book  and  Communion 
punishable  by  death.  In  the  Church  of  Geneva  the  Reformers 
made  the  heresy  of  Servetus  punishable  by  death.  So  it  went 
on.  When  the  Reformers  were  driven  out  of  England  by  Popish 
intolerance,  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  persecuted  even  them, 
because  they  denied  consubstantiation !  Luther  himself  would 
have  excommunicated,  and  probably,  if  he  had  had  the  power, 
would  have  violently  persecuted  the  great  and  good  Zuingle  for 
differing  from  him  on  this  point.  Pemaps  not  one  individual  in 
that  age  understood  religious  liberty.  Tne  true  idea  of  it,  prepa- 
ratory to  its  practice,  was  working  out  throi^h  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  saved  in  England  and 
in  Europe  only  so  as  by  fire. 

The  Reformers  themselves  seemed  at  times  under  an  infatua- 
tion almost  diabolical,  an  intense  ambition  and  selfishness  of 
Eower  which  was  amazing,  in  contending  which  party  should 
eep  the  discovered  light  of  Grod  exclusively  in  their  own  shrines 
or  vessels,  under  their  own  dominion,  permitting  none  to  draw 
but  from  their  own  urns.  Instead  of  uniting  all  tiieir  energies  of 
benevolence  and  learning  at  once,  to  ^ve  to  the  people  the  run- 
ning streams  from  those  living  fountains  that  had  just  been  un- 
sealed, the  hydra-headed  monsters  of  superstition  that  kept  guard 
over  them  being  slain,  they  went  to  work  building  enclosea  con- 
duits or  reservoirs,  under  lock  and  key,  so  that  no  man  could 
come  freely  to  drink ;  nay,  if  any  man  found  a  hidden  spring  that 
iomUd  burst  up  outside  the  conduits,  and  drank  thereof  wiu  his 
family,  and  gave  thereof  to  his  neighbors,  they  shut  him  up  in 
prison,  or  even  put  him  to  death  !  It  was  religious  and  civil  des- 
potism in  the  Romish  world  that  had  taught  them  this  lesson,  and 
it  was  hard  to  unlearn  it.  It  had  been  enacted  in  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign,  that  all  books  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  or 
to  be  set  forth  by  the  King,  shouldf  be  abolished.  No  person 
should  sing  or  rhyme  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine.  The  genius 
of  music  and  poetry  was  muzzled  and  put  under  police,  to  make 
utterance  only  as  tai^ht  by  authority.  This  was  Popery,  and 
might  have  been  expected.  But  the  next  reign  was  the  Refer- 
mation. 
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Now  then,  in  the  next  reign,  even  that  of  the  gentle,  saintly 
Edward,  it  was  enacted  in  regard  to  the  book  of  the  order  of 
divine  worship*  published  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  learned  oivines,  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  officiated  in  any 
other  manner,  or  refused  to  perform  divine  service  exactly  accord- 
ing to  it,  should  have  all  the  Church  preferments  taken  from 
them,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Writing  or  printing  aeainst 
this  service  book  was  to  be  punished  likewise  by  fines  and  impri- 
sonment for  life.  So  it  went  on.  The  transfer  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  to  the  crown  of  England  was  an  immeasurable  addi- 
tion both  to  Henry's  and  Elizabeth's  despotism.  Under  tiiat 
alone  could  arise  die  Court  of  High  Commission  in  16^ ;  and 
with  this  coincided  the  despotic  act  of  uniformity,  compelling  all 
men  in  the  kingdom  to  worship  exactly  alike ;  the  fatal  mistake 
of  the  Reformers,  showing  that  they  knew,  as  yet,  little,  if  any- 
thing, of  religious  liberty.  By  such  measures,  the  kingdom  was 
for  more  than  eighty  years  a  scene  of  persecution,  and  me  people 
were  long  excluded  uom  anything  like  a  free  and  general  enjoy- 
ment of  me  benefits  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Exodus  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  that  ecclesiastical  and 
political  bondage,  under  which  they  had  been  suffering  in  Eng- 
land, singularly  resembles  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  be- 
neath the  hand  of  their  task-masters  in  Egypt.  Both  these  move- 
ments were  the  commencement  of  new  dispensations,  in  which 
God  took  the  instruments  for  his  work  as  by  violence,  out  of  an 
old  hierarchy.  It  has  almost  always  been  characteristic  of  the 
materials  of  such  dispensations,  that  God's  instruments  in  them 
have  been  inclined  to  remain  in  the  old  hierarchical  form.  God 
himself  has  forced  them  from  it  by  his  providence.  The  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord,  when  the  New  Testament  Church  was  to  be 
formed,  would  all,  if  possible,  have  remained  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  preserved  its  form.  They  were  violently 
broken  away  from  it.  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  would 
have  remained  in  the  Church  of  the  papacy ; — they  were  com- 

Eelled  to  quit  it.  The  Puritan  Reformers  in  England  would 
ave  remained  in  the  Church  of  the  Prelacy.  But  God  did 
not  suffer  it ;  his  purposes  could  not  thus  have  been  accom- 
plished. Had  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment of  England  ordered  according  to  their  minds,  they 
would  never  have  learned  the  great  lesson  of  liberty.  They  would 
have  oppressed  those,  who  differed  from  themselves.  They 
would  never  have  learned  the  true  freedom  of  the  Church  in  a  sole 
and  entire  dependence  upon  God.  This  was  a  truth  that  had 
been  so  entirely  lost  sight  of,  so  beaten  down  and  destroyed  from 
men's  minds,  that  when  it  came  up  anew,  with  anything  of  its 
primitive  glory,  it  seemed  a  heresy.    Wherever  the  ground  has 
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been  long  overgrown  with  weeds,  if  the  good  seed  begins  to 
spring  up,  men  will  at  first  look  upon  it  as  tares. 

The  seed  com  of  Christ's  Church  has  been  beaten  from  the  chaff 
by  the  flail  of  persecution.  So  it  was  with  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land. Sometimes  some  kernels  flew  aside  in  strange  places,  and 
sprang  up,  men  knew  not  how.  The  20th  of  November,  1572, 
in  England  some  of  this  seed  com,  under  the  blows  of  thjit  heavy 
flailsman.  Archbishop  Parker,  fell  out  from  the  husk  and  cob  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  first  Presbytenan  church  in  England 
grew  from  it.  But  in  1554  the  great  flail  of  Queen  Mary  had 
already  driven  a  handful  of  this  com  across  the  British  seas 
into  Frankfort.  There,  however,  the  tares  of  ceremonial  des* 
potism  were  sown  along  with  it,  and  the  good  seed  was  soon 
after  transplanted  thence  into  Geneva.  After  remaining 
awhile  in  Uiat  mountain-girdled  region  of  liberty  and  light,  a 
school  of  great  souls,  where  lessons  were  learned  th^t  were  of 
power  to  change  kingdoms,  John  Knox  went  to  Scotland,  and  in 
the  year  1559,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  exiles  generally  returned  from  Geneva  and  other 
foreign  parts,  to  their  native  kingdom.  Here  some  of  them  con- 
formed to  the  State-and-Church  discipline  themselves,  and  sought 
to  enforce  it  upon  others.  Others  refused  such  conformity,  and 
endured  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Church  and  State  united  against 
them,  as  against  the  Papists,  the  severity  of  the  prelates  becoming 
continually  more  severe,  and  the  temper  of  the  Puritans  them- 
selves growing  more  inflexible,  like  a  steel  anvil,  the  more  it  was 
beaten.  Principles  were  beaten  into^form  and  consistency  on 
both  sides.  The  Puritans  were  formed  from  the  outset  in  the 
school  of  suffering  and  of  patient  endurance.  They  never  made  any 
revolution  or  rebellion  in  their  native  kingdom.  Long  before  the 
civil  wars  broke  out  between  the  first  Charles  and  his  parliament, 
the  persecution  against  them  under  James  had  grown  so  hot,  that 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  country,  and  ta£e  refuge  in  Hol- 
land. 

The  canons  of  Archbishop  Bancroft  were  of  such  mortal  des- 
potism, that  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  if  there  had  not  been  within  it  a  bodyof  Christians  deter- 
mined to  resist  them.  A  true  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
would  on  such  an  occasion,  of  itself  alone,  bind  Christians  to  such 
resistance  as  a  duty.  The  Puritans  were  likewise  compelled 
into  it  as  a  necessity.  The  unmitigated  craelty  with  which  the 
canons  were  enforced  caused  many  of  the  Nonconformists  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  and  form  churches  on  freer  independent  princi- 
ples in  the  Low  Countries.  To  such  an  excess  of  vigilant 
severity  had  proceedings  been  carried,  that  ministers  and  private 
Christians  were  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  held  a  con- 
venticle, merely  because,  on  the  Lord's  day,  they  had  repeated 
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t(^ether  the  heads  of  the  discourse  which  they  heard  preached 
in  the  Established  Church,  A  learned  barrister  who  undertook 
to  be  their  counsel,  was  himself  thrown  into  prison  for  this  bold- 
ness, and  not  released  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

All  true  liberty  was  stricken  down.  But  it  needed  such  an 
extreme  of  cruelty  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis,  and  to  teach  the 
disciples  of  Christ  that  in  separating  from  such  alyrannical  church 
they  were  not  committing  a  sin,  but  performing  a  duty ;  they 
were  not  separating  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  maintaining 
its  liberty ;  they  were  not  committing  schism,  but  resisting  the 
causes  of  it.  If  the  persecuting  flailsmen  had  let  them  alone, 
they  would  have  remained  in  bondage  all  their  life-time.  They 
would  have  remained  under  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  the  nationsu 
Church,  trembling  at  the  bare  thought  of  an  independent  Church, 
that  simple  form  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
if  a  step  towards  it  were*a  mortal  sin.  The  compulsion  which, 
under  God's  Providence,  drove  them  to  it,  was  the  only  thins 
that  tore  from  their  minds  the  veil  of  the  prelacy,  that  removed 
their  blindness,  that  enlightened  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  of  its  Christian  liberty. 

Thus  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  they  who  before  an^  with  him 
worked  upon  the  Puritans,  were  but  beating  off  the  Nightmare  of 
ecclesiastical  superstition  from  their  souls.  They  were  filing 
away  the  rust,  and  purging  out  the  dross  from  the  metal.  They 
were  all  unconsciously  hard  at  work,  in  a  perfect  tug  and  sweat 
of  persecution,  carrying  on  the  processes  which  were  necessary  in 
order  to  smelt  the  ore  and  separate  it,  when  they  thought  verily 
they  were  confining  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a 
great  work,  a  wonderful  work  of  Grod's  providence  and  truth,  this 
work  of  teaching  our  fathers  that  they  had  themselves  a  ri^ht  as 
Christians  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ,  without  asking  leave  of  tne  ru- 
brics or  the  prelates,  of  the  King  or  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
an  idea  that  may  be  truly  said  to  nave  been  beaten  into  mem — welded 
as  it  were,  to  their  souls,  and  wrought  into  unalterable  hardness,bY 
the  blows  of  Church  and  State  despots,  on  the  anvil  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny.  Their  enemies  thought  they  could  terrify  them 
from  separating,  by  holding  it  up  to  their  consciences  as  a  sin 
against  Christ.  They  thought  with  this  terror  on  the  one  side — 
the.  terror  of  quitting  tihe  Church,  as  if  they  were  committing 
schism — and  the  threat  of  prisons  and  tortures  on  the  other,  the^ 
could  frighten  and  beat  them  into  conformity  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  uie  Church  of  England,  and  make  them  its  tools.  But 
,  instead  of  this,  they  disciplined  and  beat  their  consciences  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  out  of  the  remaining  bondage  of  the  Papal 
church  and  the  aespotism  of  the  prelaticaT,  into  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.    So,  from  looking  upon  a  great  duty  and  privilege  as  if  it 
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were  a  sin,  persecution  taught  them  the  cheerful  performance  of 
it  as  a  duty,  trusting  in  Ood. 

This  great  ^ork  of  separation  from  a  corrupt  and  oppressive 
*  Church  once  accomplished,  there  would  be  the  possibility  and 
'  room  for  a  free  and  symmetrical  growth  in  Christ.  But  not,  as 
yet,  in  England.  The  despotism  of  the  Church  there  was  almost 
omnipotent.  There  must  be  a  transplantation  of  the  separated  free 
germ  into  a  land  prepared  of  Ood  for  it,  where  it  might  demonstrate 
to  the  world  how  much  more  powerful  is  the  Church  of  Christ 
under  Christ's  headship  and  government,  than  imder  man's  ;  in 
Christ's  liberty,  than  under  the  State's  protection  and  jurisdiction. 
Nearly  all  that  could  be  done  in  England  was  the  effecting  the 
work  of  separation ;  but  that  done,  the  germ  separated,  being  a 
living  germ  in  Christ,  almost  everything  was  done ;  its  growth 
from  strength  to  strength,  from  glorv  to  ^lory,  under  Christ's 
care,  was  inevitable.  The  vine  shot  forth  its  branches,  and  was 
filled  with  firuit,although  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  strove  to  waste 
it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  to  devour  it.  Once  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  it  could  grow ;  and  Ood  himself  cast  out  the 
heathen  ana  planted  it.  He  prepared  room  before  it,  and  caused 
it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the 
foodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her 
ranches  unto  the  river. 
There  was  a  remarkable  providence,  and  discipline  of  provi- 
dence^  in  the  selection  and  training  of  the  chosen  keeper  of  this 
vine,  in  its  infancy^  before  its  final  setting  in  New  England  soil. 
The  roots  of  this  vine,  under  the  care  of  John  Robinson* of  Nor- 
folk, strike  back  into  the  year  1602,  when,  in  the  language  of 
the  pious  pilgrim,  Governor  Bradford,  certain  men  of  England, 
«wnose  hearts  the  Lord  had  touched  with  heavenly  zeal  for 
his  truth,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Anti-Christian  bondage,  and  as 
the  Lord's  free  people,  join  themselves  by  a  covenant  of  the 
hordy  into  a  church  estate,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel."  In 
the  persecutions  and  labors  of  this  band  of  Christians,  Mr.  Robin- 
son participated,  and  his  friends  were  almost  ruined  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts.  Bom  in  1676,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  1607, 
and  in  the  same  year  went  over  with  the  Pilgrim  Church  into 
Holland. 

John  Robinson  of  Norfolk !  There  is  all  his  name,  title,  he  ■ 
raldry.  Who  knew  or  cared  for  him,  except  to  endeavor  to  set 
fi>otapon  him,  as  a  worm,  save  those  ^^  touched  hearts,"  of  which 
Governor  Bradford  spake,  that  came  with  him  out  of  bondage. 
He  never  reached  this  country,  though  his  heart  was  set  upon 
it,  nor  does  his  name  appear  with  the  roll  of  the  May  Flower 
Pilgrims,  except  for  a  few^moments  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
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in  prayer ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  embalmed  in  our  history 
as  that  of  some  other  men  not  at  all  superior  to  him  either  by 
nature  or  grace,  or  in  the  honor  of  original  obscurity  and  humility. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man.  Had  he  come  to  this  country,  what 
between  the  love  of  faithful  souls,  the  strength  of  a  great  mind, 
a  sacred  superiority  of  trial  and  suffering,  and  the  weakness  of 
his  flock>  his  own  power  might  have  been  too  great,  might  have 
been  laid  up  to  accumulate,  and  might  have  grown  into  worms, 
like  Israel's  manna,  kept  for  future  use,  and  not  received  from 
God  and  Providence,  according  to  occasions  of  want.  There 
was  a  wonderful  guardianship  from  God  against  this  evil,  an 
evil  which  lay  in  man's  nature,  and  not  in  mere  circumstances, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  Robinson,  but  of  some  other  dear  and 
necessary  men,  dangerous  by  tiieir  very  deamess.  It  was  a  won- 
derful providence  which  sent  this  vine  to  take  root  m  New 
England,  not  only  a  Church  without  a  Bishop,  but  without  even 
the  simple  New  Testament  Bishop,  the  ascension  gift  of  Christy 
the  beloved,  legitimate,  unusurping  pastor.  The  Church  was  to 
be  thrown  in  its  simplest  ori^nal  elements  as  a  band  of  Chris- 
tians, in  its  barest  independence  of  any  earthly  power,  and 
its  most  entire  dependence  upon  Christ,  into  a  state  of  isolaticm^ 
unrivalled,  unequalled,  since  the  formation  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch.  There  was  in  all  this  an  evident  return  of  Christ's 
Church  to  those  original  sources  of  power  which  it  possessed, 
disconnected  from  any  earthly  organization  in  existence,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  There  was  in  this  kind  of  original  plantation 
in  New  England  one  of  the  greatest  exercises  of  God's  superin- 
tending wi^om  ever  manifested  in  the  history  of  mortals.  It 
seemed  as  if  man  was  to  do  nothing,  G^  everything,  in  this 
new  reformation  and  creation  of  the  Churcn. 

Its  foundations  were  sunk  deep  down  in  an  abyss  of  trial,  in 
faith,  in  self-denial,  in  love,  in  God.  There  was  hardly  ever  in 
the  world  a  more  complete  cutting  oflffrom  all  human  dependence^ 
no,  not  even  when  the  Israelites,  just  escaped  from  Egypt,  with 
the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  rattling  behind  them,  stood  at  the  Red 
Sea.  And,  indeed,  the  miracle  in  such  a  case  is  a  lower  kind  of 
training  of  the  soul  to  faith,  than  the  deliverance  by  the  pres- 
sure of  God's  gradual  providence,  when  the  sense  can  see  no- 
thing but  nature,  and  the  soul  must  be  armed  with  grace,  must 
see  (jrod  by  faith,  or  see  him  not  at  all.  The  miracle  is  but  the 
bud  of  greater  dealings,  of  a  more  refined  and  exquisite  spiritual 
training  ;  the  miracle  is  good  for  babes,  the  great  things  of  Gknl's 
ordinary  providence  for  men ;  the  discipline  of  the  soul  for  a  life 
of  faith,  and  for  the  daily  sight  of  God  in  daily  trials,  is  the  most 
costly  and  the  greatest  thing.  The  old  miraculous  dispensation 
was  comparatively  crude,  but  this  is  more  perfect ;  that  was  of 
sense,  but  this  is  of  the  Spirit. 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  a  remarkable  man,  placed  in  circumstances 
Tcry  like  those  of  the  ori^nal  founders  of  Christianity,  and  with 
a  simplicity,  honesty,  and  ireedom  of  spirit,  singularly  similar  to 
theirs.  As  Pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  he  was  called  by  some 
the  author  of  Independency ;  but  Mr.  Cotton  of  New  England 
afterwards  wisely  replied,  that  "  the  New  Testament  was  the 
author  of  it,  and  that  it  was  received  in  the  times  of  purest  pri* 
mitive  antiquity,  many  hundred  years  before  Mr.  Robinson  was 
bom."  Besides  this,  the  Church,  and  not  the  pastor,  were  ap* 
pointed  to  plant  it,  and  under  God  did  plant  it,  in  New  Eng- 
land. Unto  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  as 
well  as  to  the  gazing  monarchies  on  earth,  and  angry  counsel- 
lings  together  of  kings  and  rulers,  has  been  made  known  by  the 
Churchy  as  of  old,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  degree  of  religious  liberty  in  Holland, 
such  as  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  fierceness  of  the  persecutions  of  Philip 
die  Second,  through  the  exercise  of  God^s  great  prerogative  of 
bringinggood  out  of  evil,  and  causing  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him.  The  Romish  Church,  in  the  persons  of  Philip  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  put  up  a  gallows  in  the  Netherlands  to  hang  the 
Reformation,  but  hung  their  own  cause  upon  it.  To  this  place  of 
liberty  Robinson  and  the  Pilgrims  with  much  difficulty  escaped 
in  1607.  It  was  a  night  of  many  nights  in  one,  when  they  made 
their  Exodus  out  of  Egypt.  Not  in  one  body,  but  separately,  in- 
dividually, and  with  many  tears,  harassments,  and  persecutions, 
did  they  effect  their  escape.  And  when  this  was  accomplished, 
they  dwelt  many  years  as  strange]:s  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Red  Sea*,  before  theyAprossed  the  ocean  to  come  to  that  Canaan, 
which  God  had  chosen  and  prepared  for  them. 

They  removed  froin  Rameses  and  pitched  in  Succoth ; '  and 
tiiey  departed  from  Succoth  and  pitched  in  Etham.  They 
seemed  all  the  while  to  hear  as  of  old  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  ^^1 
will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  ^d  1  will  be  to  jon  a  God  : 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  bringeth 
you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians.  And  I  virill 
bring  you  in  unto  the  land,  concerning  the  which  I  did  swear  to 
give  it  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob :  and  I  will  give  it  to 
you  for  an  heritage.''  God,  who  was  with  them,  made  them  feel 
that  it  was  not  for  a  lasting  encampment  in  Amsterdam  or  Ley  den* 
that  he  had  brought  them  out,  nor  for  themselves  alone,  nor  for 
their  own  enjoyment,  that  he  v^ras  leading  them.  God  awoke 
within  them  the  great  purpose  of  crossing  me  ocean,  and  incited 
them  to  it  by  many  inducements,  providences,  and  trials,  inward 
and  external.  Above  all,  God  caused  to  grow  up  in  their  hearts. 
in  the  language  of  Gov.  Bradford,  ^'  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal 
of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at  least  to  make  some  way 
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thereunto,  for  the  propagating  and  advancing  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  mese  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  yea, 
though  they  should  be  as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  perform- 
ing of  so  great  a  work.''  Their  first  motive  in  getting  out  of 
I^ypt  had  been,  as  it  were,  simply  a  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wudemess  to  sacrifice  freely  unto  their  God,  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  dreamed,  while  in  England,  of  the  great  conception  of 
founding  a  colony  of  God  in  the  New  World.  But  this  was  what 
Qod  had  for  them  to  do,  and  in  due  time  he  told  them  of  it,  made 
them  sensible  of  their  mission,  woke  up  in  their  hearts  a  desire 
for  it,  broke  up  their  encampment  in  Etham,  and  caused  them  to 
enter  the  sea. 

The  day  before  their  embarkation  in  1620,  their  beloved  and 
venerated  pastor  preached  from  the  text  in  Ezra  8  :  28,  ^^  And 
there  at  the  river  Ahava  I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  hum- 
ble ourselves  before  our  God,  and  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us, 
and  for  our  children,  and  for  all  our  substance."  "So,"  says  the 
Pilgrim  Bradford,  "  tkey  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city,  which 
had  been  their  resting-pJace  near  twelve  years.  But  they  knew 
that  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  looked  not  so  much  on  those  things, 
but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,  ana 
quieted  their  spirits."  It  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  this  fast  day  by  the  sea.  It  was  a  remarkable  discourse 
in  which  the  Pastor  poured  into  the  minds  of  these  framers  of  a 
new  world  in  Christ  the  last  instructions  he  was  ever  to  ?ive  to 
his  flock  this  side  the  grave.  What  would  we  not  give  for  the 
whole  of  what  he  uttered  that  day !  Mr.  Winslow,  'vriio  was 
present,  has  reported  part  of  it,  a  prophetic  part,  of  almost  inspir- 
ed wisdom.  "  I  charge  you,"  said  he,  "  before  God  and  his 
blessed  angels,  to  follow  me  no  further  than  I  follow  Christ ;  and 
if  Grod  should  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of 
his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it,  as  you  ever  were  to  receive  any 
truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  very  confident  the  Lord  hath  more 
truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  Word." 

This  address  of  Robinson  to  the  Pilgrims  was  something 
entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  It  was  like 
a  message  from  some  old  prophet  of  God.  It  has  the  character  of 
something  supernatural,  as  if  the  speaker  were  rapt  into  a  vision 
of  the  fuftire,  and  were  under  an  impulse,  not  of  his  own  spirit, 
but  carried,  as  it  were,  in  an  inspiration  out  of  himself.  You 
seem  to  see  a  prophet,  a  lawgiver,  lifted  as  on  a  mount  of  viaon, 
from  which  he  bends  forward,  addressing,  across  the  ocean,  the 
future  millions  of  the  Western  worid. 

The  next  day,  the  Pilmms  proceeded  down  to  the  port  at 
Delft  Haven,  a  few  miles  trom  Leyden,  and  the  wind  beinff  fair, 
went  at  once  on  board  ship.     On  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  Kobin 
son  kneeled  down  in  Hie  midst  of  tiiem,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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many  spectators  on  the  quay,  commended  them  and  their  enter- 
prise to  Grod.  How  sacred  and  solemn  was  that  hour  of  suppli- 
cation !  In  all  history  there  is  no  finer  subject  for  a  great  painter, 
than  the  moment  of  tms  parting  prayer  of  Robinson's  on  the  ship's 
deck. 

No  eye  but  God's  followed  the  Pilgrims  across  the  wintry 
ocean.  Little  hare  they  said  of  their  sufferings  in  that  long  and 
dangrerous  passage,  but  ha^e  spoken  of  God^s  proYidence  and 
mercy.  With  a  simplicity^  that  in  itself  is  sublime,,  they  nar- 
rate the  perils  of  their  landing,  and  first  surveys,  on  an  icebound, 
untried  coast,  in  freezing  weatiier,  which  was  aeath's  icy  arrow  to 
many  a  precious  frame.  They  teU  of  God's  good  providence  in 
the  discovery  of  hidden  com,  beneath  ^ound  so  covered  with 
snow  and  so  hard  frozen,  that  we  were  fain,  say  they,  with  our 
curtleaxes  and  short  swords,  to  hew  and  cut  the  ground  a  foot 
deep,  and  then  wrest  it  up  with  levers.  They  tell  of  the  delight 
with  which  they  found  nresh  springs,  and  sat  down  and  drank 
their  first  New  England  water— emblem  of  that  sacred  stream 
God  was  opening,  through  them,  for  future  generations,  to  supply 
the  city  of  our  God.  Tney  tell  of  their  fir^  perilous  encounter 
with  the  Indians,  whom  it  pleased  God  to  vanquish ;  and  how,, 
after  giving  God  thanks  for  this  deliverance,  they  went  on,  amidst 
snow  and  rain  and  bad  weather,  and  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
wreck  to  their  littte  shallop.  The  labor  of  their  discovery  and 
landing  at  Plymouth  was  amidst  watchings  all  night  in  the  rain^ 
the  wind  northwest  and  freezing  hard,  wim  great  aifficulbr  to  kin- 
dle a  fire  for  ^e  wet,  cold,  and  feeble.  The  pleasure  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence  is  hailed  by  them.  "  But  it  was  very  cold,"  say 
they,  ^^  for  the  water  froze  on  our  clothes,  and  made  them  many 
times  like  coats  of  iron."  They  recount  their  finst  Sabbath  of 
rest  at  Plymouth;  but  what  a  rest!  amidst  hunger  and  peril,, 
houseless,  in  the  open  bitter  elements  I  And  meantime  Goa  waa 
preparing  severer  trials  than  any  of  these ;  for  when  the  little 
worn  ana  wearied  party  returned  to  the  ship  to  comfort  the  hearts^ 
of  their  brethren  with  news  of  their  discovery  and  landing,,  they 
had  to  learn  that  the  dear  wife  of  William  "Bradford  hadfiillen 
from  the  ship  and  was  drowned.  By  what  a  baptism  o£  hardships, 
and  suffering  did  it  please  God  that  our  Pilgrim  fiithers  should  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  Churdi  in  our  beloved  country !  yet  with 
what  patience,  what  calm  simplicity  o£  resolution  and  trust  in 
€rod,  what  undying  hope,  and  unvepining  endurance !  Indeed,, 
they  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  Pilgrims  on  the- 
earth.  • 

And  these  were  the  men  by  whom  God  was  opening  and  de- 
monstrating to  the  world  the  discoveries  of  truth  essential  to  the. 
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ivorld's  peace,  on  which  only  the  world's  welfere  could  rest,  by 
the  working  of  which  alone  individual  kingdoms  could  be  con- 
ducted to  the  enjoyment  of  an  indestructible  liberty,  and  all  the 
world's  empires  could  be  bound  in  mutual  harmony  and  lore- 
The  opening  of  these  discoveries  was  to  be  from  point  to  point, 
not  all  at  once,  as  a  flood  of  supernatural  light,  but  disciplinary, 
providential,  by  more  truth  and  light  breaking  forth  out  of  God's 
'  word,  as  Mr.  Robinson  prophesied,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it ; 
truth  and  light  received  by  those  whom  God  had  placed  in  such 
circumstances  as  made  them  willing  to  receive  it,  those  from 
whom  he  had,  even  by  inimical  and  violent  hands,  removed  the 
films  of  prejudice,  those  from  before  whose  minds  he  had  broken 
down  the  darkening  piles  of  State  despotism  at  the  door  of  the 
Church,  and  whom  he  had  removed,  by  themselves,  into  the 
wilderness,  in  order  to  let  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  shine.  And 
the  demonstration  of  these  discoveries  was  to  be  as  gradual  as  the 
growth  of  a  vigorous,  free.  Christian  State,  in  perfect  religious 
uberty,  beneath  their  light  and  influence.  As  a  child  passes 
from  discipline  to  discipline,  from  school  to  school,  from  lower 
to  higher  masters,  so  from  step  to  step  God  led  our  Fathers,  so 
natumly,  that  at  ^e  time  they  could  no  more  see  the  great  end 
to  which  he  was  bringing  them,  or  the  intended  and  expected 
consummation  of  light,  than  a  being  ignorant  of  the  material 
processes  of  our  world,  who  should  be  placed  for  the  first  time 
where  he  could  watch  the  dawning  of  the  day,  could  measure 
the  stealthy  imperceptible  steps  of  the  morning,  or  predict  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  at  the  time,  they  were 
often   so  overwhelmed  with  difficulties,  and   absorbed   in  the 

Questions  of  this  day's  and  the  morrow's  preservation,  that  as  to 
tod's  providence  and  intentions,  or  their  own  discoveries  of  his 
future  will,  they  were  like  men  lost  in  catacombs,  and  feeling 
their  way  in  almost  total  dsu'kness. 

And  yet  they  were  coming  to  discoveries,  which  were  to  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  they  were  working  out  problems  by  the 
solution  of  which  the  world  was  to  be  brought  from  its  abode 
with  the  dead  into  the  light  'of  the  living.  They  were  discove- 
ries grander  than  that  of  a  new  world,  and  to  be  gained 
through  infinitely  greater  toil  than  that  of  Columbus.  They 
were  problems,  indeed,  upon  the  solution  of  which  they  could 
merely  enter,  merely  take  the  first  steps,  while  other  generations 
would  be  requisite  to  complete  them ;  but  the  right  entrcmce  was 
essential,  and  had  not  the  first  setps  been  steps  in  God,  the  after 
progress  would  have  been  from  intricacy  to  intricacy,  instead  of 
opening  into  perfect  day.     The  corn  of  wheat  mist  fall  into  the 

f round  and  die,  or  it  would  have  remained  alone,  r  ud  nothin^would 
ave  grown  from  it.     There  must  of  necessit  f  be  this  death  to 
self^  and  then  the  seed  was  to  ripen  into  a  glorious  harvest. 
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They  offered  themselves  as  this  self-denying,  yet  ever-living 
com  ;  Grod  selected,  God  prepared  them,  and  by  his  providence 
and  grace  induced  and  perfected  the  self-offering.  They  were 
that  com  that  fell  into  the  ground  and  died  forgotten,  un cared  for, 
unpraised,  cast  out  and  derided,  of  the  whole  world.  They  were 
that  com,  that  handful  of  com,  as  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  from  it  sprang  the  fruit,  shaking  like  Lebanon,  that  now  fills 
this  country,  and  is  fast  filling  the  world. 

But  these  discoveries  all  lay  involved  iii  the  knowledge  and 
development  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Church.  That  was  to  be 
disentangled  from  the  lies  of  the  god  of  this  world,  from  the 
despotism  and  mistakes  of  men  ;  it  was  to  be  disinterred  from 
the  mighty  fiabric  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  in  worldly  cere- 
monies and  hierarchies,  under  which  it  had  been  buried  for  cen- 
turies. The  Church,  rightly  conceived,  contains  the  destinies 
of  the  world  wrapped  up  in  it ;  the  Church  is  the  germ  of  the 
world's  true  life,  and  only  as  that  germ  grows,  the  world's  trae 
life  grows.  The  Church,  or  ramer,  flie  Spirit  through  the 
Church,  is  to  govern  the  world's  form,  will  conquer  it,  wfll  con- 
trol  it,  will  shape  it  for  CJod.  When  the  world's  form  is  such  as 
springs yrom  the  development  of  life  in  the  Church,  or  grows  by 
an  indissoluble  connexion  with  it,  then,  it  is  true,  it  is  indestruc- 
tible, it  is  imperishable.  The  Church  is  the  soul  of  the  world, 
con^ning  the  law  of  the  world's  permanent  happiness,  from 
which  the  world's  forms  are  to  be  organized  and  developed,  just 
as  the  germ  of  a  seed  in  the  earth  contains  folded  up  within  it 
the  law  and  form  of  the  future  plant  in  its  perfection.  If  the 
world's  forms  grow  awry,  despotic,  infernal,  by  and  for  them- 
selves, they  are  mere  excrescences,  and  will  have  to  be  changed 
or  cut  away.  Everything  shall  grow  from  and  for  the  immortal 
germ,  the  Life  of  Christ,  hidden  m  the  Church,  to  expand  and 
subdue  the  world  to  itself.  The  conquest  is  to  be  perfected,  and 
in  it  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  is  to 
see  it  together. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  as  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  The 
world  is  as  raw  and  unprepared  for  God's  glory,  until  the  Life  of 
Christ  in  the  Church  interpenetrates  and  governs  it,  as  a  measure 
of  meal  unleavened,  unformed,  uncooked,  unfit  for  nourishment, 
without  bond  or  principle  of  unity  or  continuity,  ready  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  ready  to  scatter  like  dust.  Until  the 
true  principles,  the  indestructible,  eternal  principles,  on  which 
God  would  raise  his  Church,  were  discovered,  nothing  of  perma- 
nence was  discovered,  nothing  of  lasting  interest,  nothing  of 
importance,  nothing  that  could  give  peace.  The  world  roclced 
to  and- fro,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  without  helm,  without  anchor- 
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age,  and  so,  till  Christ  rules,  it  must  continue  to  rock,  beneath 
God's  great  announcement,  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn:. 

The  ecclesiastical  discoveries  of  the  Puritans  were  discoveries 
at  the  centre,  discoveries  of  the  way  in  which  Qod  works,  not 
man.  They  were  discoveries  of  dfivine  law.  They  were  not 
speculations  like  an  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Hooker,  theorizings 
of  ingenious  sophistry  in  support  of  power,  grand  sca£foldin^  to 
build  a  system  that  was  to  be  thrown  down.  They  were  neither 
the  inflations  nor  the  sweepings  of  the  house  of  philosophy. 
They  were  not  forms  of  external  law  and  (organization  presup- 
posed, or  copied  from  the  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,  and 
impressed  upon  the  world  to  make  everjrthing  bend  to  them, 
beneath  the  power  of  a  machinery  of  despotism,  brought  to  bear 
upon  crude,  ignorant,  barbarous,  unprepared  material.  They 
were  discoveries  of  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty  and  law, 
working  from  within,  not  from  without ;  not  things  that  could  be 
laid  down  and  demonstrated  in  eight  books,  but  things  which 
God  only  could  demonstrate,  by  showing  them  in  actual  life, 
free  life,  spontaneous  life,  life  from  inward  principle,  not  from 
law  laid  down,  and  organization  prescribed  in  a  human  direc- 
tory. They  were  discoveries  of  the  leaven  of  bread,  and  not  of 
a  machinery,  or  the  laws  of  a  machinery,  by  which  bread  could  be 
made  without  leaven.  They  were  dfiscoveries  in  regard  to  the 
principle  of  gravitation  in  the  spiritual  universe,  and  not  specu*- 
lations  in  regard  to  the  crust  of  our  globe,  or  conclusions  oi  des- 
potism from  the  vestiges  of  creation,  how  to  make,  develope,  and 
govern  a  globe  like  ours. 

Some  of  these  discoveries  were  things  that  almost  seem  to  us 
at  the  present  time  to  be  truisms,  we  have  seen  them  so  long,  we 
have  lived  by  them,  we  are  so  accustomed  to  themfrom  our  intancy. 
But  Hooker  well  said,  that  many  talk  of  the  truth,  who  know,  not 
the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth  ;  and  eminently  true  is  this 
of  the  principles  of  simple  liberty,  which,  at  such*  incalculable 
cost,  by  such  intense  discipline  of  suffering,  the  Puritans  were 
made  God's  instruments  in  working  out.  They  were  then  un- 
known to  the  whole  world.  They  were  principles  hated  of  the 
world,  and  guards  were  set  over  them,  and  proclamations  issued 
against  them  as  the  world's  enemies,  and  rewards  offered  for  their 
extermination.  They  were  regarded  as  monstrosities,  as  forms 
ot  evil  and  maligni^,  worse  than  ever  issued  from  the  fabled 
caves  of  demons  sealed  up  by  Solomon.  And  they  are  still  so 
regarded  by  a  laige  part  of  the  world,  the  blindness  having  been 
removed  only  from  a  few   kingdoms,  and  only  in  part  frx>m 

them. 

The  spiritual  discoveries  so  precious  and  familiar  to  us,  are 
almost  as  strange  and  monstrous  to  multitudes,  as  the  brute  gods 
of  old  Egypt  seem  now  to  a  Christian  mind,  as  the  true  system  of 
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the  uniTerse  to  a  devotee  of  Vishnu,  as  the  motion,  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Rome,  who  imprisoned  Grali- 
leo.  And  so  far  as  we  can  see,  these  simple  principles  of  truth 
would  not  have  been  discovered  and  wrought  out  at  all,  except 
for  the  instrumentality  of  the  Puritans.  Grotr  s  only  laboratory  for 
a  long  time,  seemed  to  be  his  church  in  America.  His  divine 
ajgency  he  deemed  fit  to  display  especially  there  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  these  truths,  these  discoveries.  There  were  glimpses  of 
them  at  times  elsewhere,  but  they  came  to  nothing  or  stopped 
short  of  the  idea  of  true  Christian  liberty,  the  idea,  in  fact,  of 
Christ's  Free  Church.  The  Free  Church  has  «ince  been  scourg- 
ed and  beaten  into  existence  elsewhere ;  but  probably  even  m 
Scotland  not  for  ages  later  mi^ht  this  great  woric  have  been  ac- 
complished, but  for  the  previous  discoveries,  demonstrations, 
and  examples  of  the  Puritans  in  this  country. 

For  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  announcement  of 
such  principles,  or  a  glimpse  of  them  by  some  individual  eman- 
cipated understandings,  and  God's  demonstration  of  them  in 
actual  successful  experiment.  Cromwell  was  a  Puritan  in  Old 
England,  who  understood  them  as  well,  periiaps,  as  any  man 
living  in  his  day  in  New  England.  ^  What  most  distinguislfts 
Cromwell  above  all  great  men,"  says  D'Aubigne,  ^^  and  es- 
pecially above  all  statesmen,  is  the  predominance  in  him,  not 
only  in  his  person,  but  also  in  his  government,  of  the  evangelical 
and  Christian  element.  He  thought  that  the  political  and  na- 
tional greatness  of  Britain  could  not  be  established  in  a  firm 
manner,  unless  the  pure  gospel  was  communicated  to  the  people, 
and  unless  a  truly  Christian  life  flowed  through  the  veins  of  tiie 
nation."  It  was  CromwelPs  belief  that  England  as  a  State  was 
blessed  and  would  be,  only  ^'  by  reason  of  that  immortal  seed, 
which  hath  been  and  is  among  them ;  those  regenerated  ones  in 
the  land,  of  several  judgments,  who  are  all  the  flock  of  Christ 
and  lambs  of  Christ ;  his,  though  perhaps  under  many  unruly 
passions  and  troubles  of  spirit,  whereby  they  give  disquiet  to 
themselves  and  others.  Yet  they  are  not  so  to  God,  since  to  us 
he  is  a  God  of  other  patience,  and  he  will  own  the  least  of  truth 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  And  the  people  being  the  blessing 
of  God,  they  will  not  be  so  angry  but  they  will  prefer  their  safety 
to  their  passions,  and  their  reafsecurity  to  forms^  Had  they  not 
well  been  acquainted  with  this  principle,  they  had  never  seen 
this  day  of  gospel  liberty." 

^^  These  men,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  that  live  upon  their 
mumpsimus  and  sumpHmuSj  their  masses  and  service-books, 
their  dead  and  carnal  wordiip,  no  marvel  if  they  be  strangers  to 
God,  and  to  the  works  of  GkhI,  and  to  spiritual  dispensations. 
The  worldly-minded  man  knows  nothing  of  this,  but  is  a  stranger 
to  it,  and  thence  his  atheisms  and  murmurings  at  instruments, 
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yea,  repinings  at  God  himself.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  yon,  those 
that  are  called  to  this  work,  it  will  not  depend  for  them  upon 
formalities,  nor  notions,  nor  speeches.  I  do  not  look  the  work 
should  be  done  by  these.  No,  but  by  men  of  honest  hearts,  en- 
gaged to  God,  strengthened  by  Providence,  enlightened  in  his 
words,  to  know  his  word,  to  which  he  hath  set  his  seal,  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  his  Son,  with  the  blood  of  his  servants.  That 
is  such  a  spirit  as  will  carry  on  this  work.'' 

That  is  such  a  spirit  as  must  discover,  draw  forth  and  demon- 
strate, truth  against  power,  truth  overlaid  by  power,  truth  belied 
and  perverted  by  power,  truth  driven  out  of  the  world  by  power. 
It  was  such  men  as  these,  who  were  required  to  reestablish  truths 
that  to  us  are  plain  as  the  daylight,  but  to  the  world  then  wore 
the  guise  almost  of  fiends.  They  were  truths,  put  by  their  op- 
posers,  as  the  wise  and  godly  Halyburton  once  said  of  certain 
caricatured  doctrines  of  tne  gospel,  under  the  guise  of  gross 
misrepresentations,  mistaken  notions,  and  strained  conseq^uences ; 
and  having  thus  put  them  in  beasts'  skins,  as  the  primitive  per- 
secutors did  the  Christians,  they  set  their  dogs  on  them  to  worry 
them.  The  very  strangeness  of  those  truths  made  men  hostile  to 
tlfem,  as  if  they  were  enemies ;  and,  indeed,  for  their  defence 
no  common  decision  or  mere  firiendship  would  answer ;  it  needed 
a  mind  to  be  grounded  deep  in  them,  to  be  persuaded  of  them  bb 
the  truth  of  God,  to  have  a  conviction  in  them,  which  came  from 
G^'s  spirit,  and  was  the  fire  of  individual  experience,  and  car- 
ried all  things  in  the  soul  before  it.  Unless  a  man  were  of  this 
adamantine  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  intense  earnestness, 
he  would  be,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  against  which  the  whole 
array  of  State  and  Church  launched  their  anathemas,  like  those 
hesitating  doubtful  men  of  whom  Milton  speaks,  '^  who  coming 
in  the  course  of  these  affairs  to  have  their  share  in  great  actions 
above  the  power  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to  give  their  voice  and 
approbation,  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver  at  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  some  noble  deed,  as  if  they  were  newly  entered 
into  a  great  sin." 

The  Puritans  were  impelled,  as  well  as  taught,  of  God's  Spirit ; 
burned  onward,  as  it  were,  by  God's  fire ;  forced,  as  well  as 
gtuded,  by  God's  Providence — shut  up  to  measures  of  liberty,  and 
driven  on  to  the  discovery  of  truths,  from  which,  in  mere  human 
strength  or  impulse,  they  would  have  retreated.  They  carried 
by  assault  impregnable  citadels,  before  which  generations  might 
have  passed  away  in  the  action  of  an  ordinary  siege.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  if  time  had  been  given  them,  would  have  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  in  ships  of  their  own  construction,  nor  ever  would  have 
stirred  a  step  into  the  hazard  of  a  miracle,  in  obedience  to  God's 
voice  to  go  forward.  But  the  celestial  fire  of  spirit  in  our 
depraved  nature,  that  which  whirls  a  man  on  for  God  in  face  of 
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an  opporing  world,  is  a  greater  miracle  itself  than  the  cleaving  of 
the  whole  ocean. 

We  speak  of  the  great  principles  established  by  the  Puritans, 
or  rather  wrought  out  and  brought  from  concealment  into  clear 
day  by  the  Divine  Providence,  Word,  and  Spirit  through  them, 
as  all  ^ringing  from,  and  returning  to,  the  true  idea  of  the 
Church.  They  were  a  body  of  men,  a  band  of  believers,  in 
whom,  by  the  Divine  demonstrations  through  them,  may  be  seen 
an  illustration  in  this  world  of  a  passage  of  scripture  concerning 
Ae  Church,  the  action  of  which  throws  us  mainly  into  the  next 
world  :  To  tiie  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  pow* 
ers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  ot  Gkxl.  The  true  nature  of  the  Church — ^the  free- 
dom of  the  Church — ^the  unity  of  the  Church — ^the  rule  of  the 
Church — the  mission  of  the  Church — the  life  and  dependence  of 
the  Church  ; — ^all  these  are  questions,  the  solution  and  applica- 
tion of  which  are  stirring  up  the  world  firom  its  foundations.  All 
these  are  questions  developed  a&d  demonstrated  by  Cod's  Provi- 
dence  and  Grace  in  the  history  of  our  fathers,  about  as  clearly  and 
fully  as  we  can  expect  truth  to  be  demonstrated  through  the 
medium  of  humanity.  ^ 

First,  the  true  nature  of  the  Church.  The  idea  very  widely 
prevalent,  loi^  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  in 
regard  to  the  Church,  was  that  of  a  national  ecclesiastical  society, 
of  which  men  became  members  by  baptism.  The  Puritans  soon 
learned,  partly  bjr  experience,  and  partly  by  the  Word  of  God, 
that  the  Church  is  composed  only  of  persons  bom  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  a  Church  is  any  number  of  such  believers  what- 
ever, who, '.'  as  the  Lord^s  free  people,  join  themselves,  hj  a  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  into  a  Church  estate,  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
ffospel."  This  idea,  in  distinction  from  that  of  a  national  Church, 
^^  combined  together  of  all  in  the  land-  promiscuously,''  under 

S»vemment  of  the  hierarchy,  must  necessarily  be  developed,  if 
e  Church  of  Christ  would  have  purity  and  power.  It  was 
equally  necessary  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church.  In  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  truth,  and  in  the  establishment  both  of  the  inde- 
Sendence  and  the  pure  discipline  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
hrist,  the  Puritans  were  carried  further  onward  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  were  made  more  perfect,  than  any  other  body 
of  Christians  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  prevalence  of 
deep  and  true  piety  in  New  England  is  greatly  owing,  under 
Goo,  to  the  vigorous,  uncorrupted  scriptural  sense  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  taugnt  of  GckI  to  our  Puritan  fathers, 
and  transmitted  by  them  to  their  descendants. 

The  Church  in  their  view  was  an  existence  solely  of  God's 
creation,  not  man's.  It  is  made  up  only  of  those  who  are  bom 
again  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  a  company,  the  company,  of  new 
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creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Church  is  the  union  of  individuals 
abiding  in  Christ,  having  Christ^s  life  in  their  souls,  united  to 
Christ  first  as  individuals,  and  united  together  only  by  virtue  of 
that  personal  union  with  Christ,  and  that  life  common  in  and 
to  the  Church  only  as  derived  by  each  and  all  first  and  independ- 
ently from  Christ.  The  Church  is  a  union  of  believers,  who 
come  into  a  church  estate  by  virtue  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
their  covenanted  privileges  as  his  disciples.  They  do  not  come 
to  Christ  through  the  Church,  but  they  come  to  the  Church  and 
are  made  members  of  the  Church  through  Christ.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  ideas  comprehends  the  whole  difference 
between  a  Church  which  is  of  man  only,  and  the  thie  Church, 
which  is  of  God  only.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  niere  earthly 
machinery  and  a  spiritual  existence,  between  a  ceremonial  despot- 
ism and  servitude,  and  a  spiritual,  immortal,  indestructible  inde- 
pendence andfreedom.  It  is  the  difference  between  death  and  life. 
The  Church,  which  is  a  church  by  sacraments,  and  not  by  Christ, 
is  despotism  and  death.  The  olerffy-church,  the  Church  by  a 
priesthood  and  not  by  Christ,  is  aespotism  and  death.  The 
Church,  which  is  not  a  Church  by  individual  regeneration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  no  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  is  a  corpo- 
ration or  synagogue  of  dead  men  in  their  natursd  state,  who,  if 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  a  church,  do  it  by  as 
great  a  usurpation  as  if  a  fraternity  of  masons  or  of  chemists  should 
take  that  title,  and  make  the  entrance  to  the  Church  consist  in 
swallowing  a  phial  of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark.  All  the 
successions,  societies,  and  ceremonies,  from  Adam  downward, 
«acred  or  profane,  could  not  make  a  Church  without  individual 
personal  union  of  the  soul  to  Christy  nor  introduce  a  soul  into  the 
Church  but  by  such  union.  This  was  one  of  tiie  vital  truths  of 
the  Reformation,  and  sources  of  it9  power,  so  long  as  it  went  on. 
This  was  the  truth  whidi  our  fathers  saw  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, and  by  which  they  held,  while  the  world  was  losing  it, 
while  in  its  place,  usurping  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
there  came  in  a  religion  of  sacraments,  a  Church  of  forms.  This 
is  the  eoveming  truth  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  truth  by 
which  alone  the  Church  can  be  a  spiritual  power  and  life  to  the 
world,  and  by  which  alone  can  be  seen  its  independence  of  all 
earthly  authority,  its  superiority  to  all  earthly  power,  as  a  king- 
dom not  of  this  world. 

Till  within  a  few  years  the  statement  of  this  truth  has  been  in 
this  country  as  complete  a  spiritual  truism,  as  if  one  should  say 
the  sun  shines  with  colorless  light.  We  have  been  born  into  this 
scriptural  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  element  of  spiritual  exists 
ence,  as  we  are  into  the  atmosphere,  as  the  element  of  our  phy- 
sical existence.  It  is  a  simple  idea  of  Christianity,  which 
nothing  else  could  supply  the  place  of,  and  which  kept  everything 
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else  in  its  right  place.  There  has  been  such  a  great  £alf  fixed 
between  us  koA  ttie  Papal  Church,  and,  indeied,  every  Church  of 
state  sacraments,  that  we  have  been  as  a  separate  spiritual  world, 
a  world  of  different  existences  and  experiences*  But  the  truths 
which  have  been  and  are 

The  fountain  light  of  til  oor  day. 
The  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, 

as  much  so  as  the  idea  of  individual  existence,  are  now  occupy* 
r  the  world  in  theoretic  disputation.  In  America  we  are  sin* 
larly  enough  placed  in  regard  to  such  agitation.  We  have 
m  uving  i^)on  these  truths,  actine  by  them,  and  acting  them 
out,  and  now  we  see  the  old  world  intensely  questioning  and 
analysing  them.  The  Church — ^what  is  the  Church  1  and  what 
is  our  relation  to  it?  Questions  that  seem  to  us  as  needless  as  to 
ask  concerning  the  air,  what  is  the  air  ?  and  what  is  our  relation 
to  the  air  ?  We  are  reminded  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  trance^ 
in  which  ffrown  men  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  have  had  to  beein  again  spelling  words  of  one  syllable 
in  uie  primers  of  their  childhood.  Part  of  the  world  seems  to 
have  g<me  into  such  a  trance.  The  speculations  of  those  who 
are  just  awakening)  display,  in  some  instances,  as  great  a  lack  of 
practical  knowledge  and  right  conception,  as  if  the  people  of 
another  planet  should  undertake  to  inform  the  people  of  this  in 
what  proportions  we  must  have  our  atmospheric  gases  mingled^ 
and  under  what  municipal  regulations  the  atmosphere  must  be 
doled  out.  Or  it  is  as  if  a  society  of  theoretic  cnemists  should 
teU  our  housekeepers  that  the  only  proportions  and  r^ulations  in 
and  under  which  our  bread  must  be  yeasted,  kneaded,  and  baked, 
are  according  to  the  algebraic  formula,  a^h-^-c — d^^b-^-r-^-e^a+d. 
We  cannot  help  regretting,  when  we  see  the  volumes,  however 
able,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  things  that  have  long  been 
demonstrated  here  in  open  day,  that  the  noble  minds  engaged  in 
such  discusnons  could  not  have  had  the  advantages  of  some 
twelve  or  twenty  years'  residence  in  a  flourishing  I^w  England 
Congregational  Church.  But  God  seems  to  have  appointed  it  as 
a  law  for  our  race,  that  all  valuable  knowledge  in  all  important 
things,  indeed  in  all  things,  shall  be  gained  by  personal  disci- 
{dine  and  experience.  They  who  are  working  outthese problems 
now  in  Europe  do  it  almost  as  convulsive^  and  painfully  in 
intellectual  discernment  as  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  in  the  endur- 
ance of  real  toil  and  suffering •  Sometimes  their  theoretic  specu* 
lations  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  coincide  wonderfully  with  what 
is.  But  ^e  imagine  that,  in  general,  the  sentiment  with  which 
our  q>ecttlations  concerning  the  de^ee  of  caloric  requisite  to  sus* 
tain  animal  life  in  the  planet  Jupiter  would  be  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  planet,  might  not  be  greatly  different  from  the 
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feelings  which  in  this  country  we  inevitably  experience  in  regard 
to  the  speculations  of  many  nunds  in  our  world  concerning  Christ's 
Church. 

The  problem  of  the  Church — ^what  is  the  Church,  what  are  its 
claims,  what  is  its  relative  position  to  the  State,  what  its  connex- 
ion with  the  welfare  of  society  ?  is  a  problem  not  difficult  of  solu- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  but  difficult  by  a  priori 
reasoning  and  philosophic  speculation.  But  without  doubt,  it 
shows  the  great  advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  that 
this  problem  should  have  become  the  one  great  question  of  our 
times,  whatever  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Church, 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  first  and  simplest  principles  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  may  be  involved  in  the  manner  of  its  discussion. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  philosophic  analysis  of  principles  can 
be  pursued  more  deeply  apart  from  their  life  and  demonstration. 
Those  who  live  principles  most  thoroughly  are  not  always 
endowed  with  the  same  power  of  philosophically  comprehending 
and  expressing  them,  that  they  have  of  developing  them* 
Hence  we  have  seen  a  foreigner,  De  Tocqueville,  taking  perhaps 
in  some  respects  a  more  profound  and  searching  survey  of  the 
working  of  social  and  political  principles  in  our  country,  than  our 
own  citizens  are  qualified  to  do.  But  in  the  matter  of  religious 
principle,  and  as  to  the  working  of  religious  freedom  and  volun- 
tary Christian  socialism,  no  mind  seems  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  but  by  both  experiencing  it  personally,  and  dwelling 
where  it  has  full  scope  and  power.  With  us,  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  its  relations  to  society  have  first  been  experimentally 
demonstrated,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  thousand  questions, 
that  might  beforehand  have  proved  impossible  to  settle,  have  not 
even  been  mooted.  The  religious  pnilosophers  of  Europe  are 
agitating  the  qtiestiarts  beforehand,  with  no  satisfactory  experi- 
ment, or  pure,  spontaneous,  unconstrained  development  to  guide 
them. 

Two  great  fallacies  have  prevailed,  and  filled  nearly  all  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  The  first  is  the  fallacy  of  epithets,  apply- 
ing the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  to  what  is  merely  the  history  of  human  wick- 
edness, of  the  ''  Synagogue  of  Satan,*'  and  of  the  corruptions 
of  religion.  The  second  is  the  fallacy  of  things,  changed  firom 
what  they  once  were,  yet  retaining  the  primitive  name,  and 
treated  as  the  original  essence,  there  being  no  line  drawn,  no 

Soint  assumed,  beyond  which  the  legitimate  application  of  the 
rst  name  ceases.  Between  these  fallacies  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  confounded  with  the  history  of  Church  estab- 
lishments, and  the  sublime  and  pure  reality  of  the  Church  of  Grod 
has  been  confounded  with  the  intruding  and  intriguing  Church 
of  man.    The  tares  have  sprung  up  in  luxuriance  and  rankness, 
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till  they  have  filled  the  whole  space  which  the  good  seed  origin- 
ally occupied,  and  then  the  world  has  been  poisoned  with  food 
concoctea  from  those  tares,  and  this  has  taken  up  in  men's  minds 
the  place  of  Christianity,  this  has  been  regarded  as  the  operation 
of  the-  Church.  The  salt  which  had  lost  its  savor,  and  was  fit 
only  for  the  dunghill,  has  continued,  nevertheless,  an  article  of 
traffic  and  of  consumption,  an  article  dignified  with  the  highest 

Elace  in  history,  and  described  and  treated  as  sacred,  instead  of 
eing  condemned  to  the  historical  dunghill,  as  by  our  Lord  it  was 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual.  The  consequence  was  inevitable ; 
the  reputation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  blackened  by 
infidels  with  the  reproach  of  all  the  incarnate  demonistn  of  human 
nature  at  its  most  bestial  and  infernal  ebb  ;  for  the  wickedness 
of  man  has  been  greater,  enacted  under  the  name  and  mantle  of 
the  Church,  than  under  any  other  conjunctures  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. What  is  the  Romish  Corporation  under  the  Borgias, 
but  such  an  incarnation  of  depravity  1 

Archbishop- Whately  relates  how  the  Royal  Society  were  once 
imposed  upon  ^'  by  being  asked  to  account  for  the  iact  that  a 
vessel  of  water  received  no  addition  to  its  weight  by  a  live  fish 
put  into  it ;  while  they  were  seeking  for  the  catisej  they  foigot  to 
ascertain  the /ad,  and  thus  admitted,  without  suspicion,  a  mere 
fiction.^^  Thus  in  history  men  have  professed  to  trace,  and  have ' 
r^lly  thought  that  they  were  tracing,  the  path  of  the  Church ; 
when  it  was  only  the  path  of  a  succession  of  ungodly  men  im- 
posing the  despotism  of  their  own  iniquity  upon  uie  world  under 
that  fiction.  It  might  well  be  asked  how  it  is  that  the  Church 
can  be  in  the  worI(L  and  displace  no  one  of  its  ungodly  elements  1 
Ascertain  the  fact,  before  you  seek  the  cause,  and  you  will  find 
the  fiction  ;  you  will  find  that  in  such  a  case  the  elements  put 
into  the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Church,  are  merely  the 
world's  own,  native,  unchanged  elements  of  corruption  in  a 
more  intense  form.  Not  to  detect  this  imposition  is  somewhat 
pardonable  in  a  man  who  never  attained  to  any  other  conception 
of  the  Chdrch  than  as  a  mere  human  organization  or  element  of 
man's  creating,  but  it  is  unpardonable  for  one  who  has  been 
taught  the  nature  of  the  Chnstian  Church,  not  to  see  it  at  once, 
and  expose  it.  D' Aubign^  remarks  that  most  historians  have 
presented  only  the  barren  history  of  the  exterior  Church,  because 
tikey  themsdves  were  only  the  outward  man,  and  had  scarcely  even 
ima^ned  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man.  Even  the  mind  of  Guizot 
has  fallen  into  great  errors,  in  not  distinguishing  between  the 
Church  and  its  corruptions. 

In  the  Old  World,  wherever  the  state-veil  remains  untaken 
away,  great  mistakes  are  mingled  with  great  truths,  even  in  minds 
that  are  advancing  in  many  respects  before  their  own  age.  The 
great  truths  whicn  such  minds  discover,  though  old  ana  common 
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to  us,  are  announced  there,  in  the  midst  of  error,  with  prodigious 
power.  Perhaps  no  man  in  Europe  has  uttered  a  nobler,  more 
solemn  protestation  against  a  Church  that  sacrifices  living  truth  to 
lifeless  form,  or  puts  the  form  in  place  of  the  spirit,  than  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen  in  Prussia.  Spesikinff  of  the  English  Episco- 
pacy under  that  assumption  of  it  which  makes  the  essence  and 
possession  of  religion  to  consist  in  successional  sacraments,  he 
remarks  as  follows : 

^'  If  the  Church,  as  manifesting  herself  and  existing  through 
Episcopacy,  is  to  take  the  place  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  who 
alone  can  give  real  church-membership,  because  new  life  ;  if  co- 
venanted salvation  is  to  be  made  dependent  upon  this  Episcopacy, 
then  I  think  the  death-blow  is  aimed  at  that  Church's  inmost  life, 
the  eternal  decree  of  condemnation  is  passed  upon  her,  unless 
she  repent.  For  she  is  seeking  salvation  in  man,  and  not  in 
God,  in  the  be^arly  elements  of  this  world,  and  not  in  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  the  source  of  all  life,  and  the  sole  deliverer  from  death 
and  corruption.  She  is  attacking  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  of  Christ's  redeemed,  the  new-bom,  the  native  citi- 
zens of  the  Lord's  kingdom ;  she  is  crucifying  Christ,  and  practi- 
cally denying  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice.  I  should  consider  it  as 
a  parricidal  act,  if  I  did  not  vow  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  my 
*mind,  insignificant  as  they  are,  and  the  last  drop  of  blood,  to  protest 
against  such  an  episcopate  in  the  Church  of  that  nation,  to  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  belong.  If  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
manifest  to  me  that  by  introducing  or  advocating,  or  merely 
iavoring  the  introduction  of  such  an  episcopacy  into  any  part  of 
Germany,  I  should  not  only  make  the  German  nation  glorious 
and  powerful  above  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  should  suc- 
cessnilly  combat  the  unbelief,  pantheism,  and  atheism  of  the  day 
— ^I  would  not  do  it :  so  help  me  Grod  !  Amen ! — ^We  may  be 
doomed  to  perish.  Church  and  State ;  but  we  must  not  be 
saved,  and  cannot  be  saved,  by  seeking  life  in  externals." 

This  is  a  declaration  that  could  come  only  from  a  soul,  from  the 
depths  of  a  soul,  baptized  by  the  Spirit  of  (iod  in  the  experience 
of  that  life  in  Christ, which  constitutes,  and  which  alone  can  con- 
stitute, the  being  of  a  church,  or  the  essence  of  Chistianity.  The 
grace  of  Christ  only,  vouchsafed  personally  to  each  believer's 
soul,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  only,  producing  such  personal  faith 
in,  and  experience  of,  that  grace,  in  each  individual,  can  make  a 
church  on  earth,  or  constitute  any  creature  of  the  race  of  man  a 
member  of  that  church.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  this  first 
principle  of  Christianity  prevails  in  Europe,  there  is  a  founda- 
tion for  the  correction  of  all  error^  and  the  development  of  all 
truth. 

It  is  obvious  that  opinions  and  speculations  which  make  light 
of  this  truth,  or  distort  it,  or  conceal  it,  or  put  human  judgment 
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and  machinery  in  the  place  of  it,  are  sabversiye  of  the  benevo^ 
lent  end  of  Cfod  in  establishing  the  church.  If  it  comes  to  be 
proclaimed  and  generally  held  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  so- 
ciety of  sacraments,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  there  is  salvation, 
and  by  partaking  of  which,  salvation  is  secured  to  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  that  society,  and  to  none  others,  then  the  church  of 
Christ  becomes  a  spiritual  despotism,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
paralysed  of  all  vital  and  saving  power.  The  Word  of  GJod, 
which  proclaims  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  and  sal- 
vation only  by  personal  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  is  made  of 
none  effect  by  man's  tradition ;  and  that  usurpation  called  the 
Church,  is  made  Satan's  grand  instrument  to  loll  men  in  the  se- 
curity of  their  sins  under  the  seal  of  a  state  sacrament,  and  to 
dandle  them,  in  the  lap  of  sacred  ceremonies,  down  to  hell. 

II.  Intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  both 
growing  out  of  it,  and  dependent  upon  it,  stands,  in  the  second 
place,  Vie  freedom  of  the  Church.  K  the  Puritans  were  selected 
of  God  to  teach  any  one  thing  more  especially  than  another,  it 
was  this.  They  themselves  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it  gradually, 
but  it  was  the  inward  working  of  it,  from  the  very  nature  and 
necessity  of  a  true  Church  placed  like  theirs,  that  impelled  them. 

The  Church  holds  its  privileges  of  freedom  and  independence 
by  charter  from  GJod,  as  a  society  of  the  just,  a  body  of  believers. 
These  privileges  belong  to  none  others,  except  by  usurpation,  by 
intrusion  of  earthly  things  upon  divine.  A  society  of  unregene- 
rate  men  may  enter  the  Church  and  take  the  badge  of  church- 
membership,  and  vote  themselves  by  that  to  constitute  the  Church. 
All  the  members  of  a  nation  may  do  this,  and  may  constitute 
themselves  a  national  church ;  but  they  are  not  a  truly  a  Church, 
but  an  usurping,  anomalous  society  calling  themselves  the  Church. 
In  this  usurpation  they  may  vote  to  take  away  the  privileges  of 
independence  and  of  freedom  granted  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  heaven,  and  to  make  over  to  the  state  authorities  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  in  the  Church,  and  the  jurisdiction  over 
forms  of  worship  and  articles  of  faith.  But  it  is  not  a  church  that 
does  this,  but  a  corporation  of  dead  men  usurping  the  name  and 
power  of  living  Christians  and  of  Christ. 

The  Church  is  not  so  much  an  institution,  to  be  governed  or 
regulated,  as  a  spontaneous  growing  life  to  be  cultivated,  the  life 
of  Christ  spreading  in  the  world,  with  the  regulation  of  which  go- 
vernments have  no  more  authority  to  interfere,  than  they  have  to 
determine  the  colors  in  which  the  verdure  of  the  field  shall 
clothe  the  earth  with  beauty,  or  the  forms  in  which  a  forest  of 
oaks  shall  spread  its  branches.  The  whole  difficulty  in  this 
direction  has  arisen  from  that  gubernatorial  rabieSj  which  will 
suffer  nothing  to  live  and  grow  spontaneously,  that  can  be  ordered 
by  external  law.     Everything  must  be  governed,  and  must  be 
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monopolized  by  the  governors.  Should  the  Church  escape  the 
play  of  this  necessity  ?  Strange  indeed  if  the  State  shoula  leave 
the  Church  unregulated,  the  Cnurch  that  has  had  such  unlimited 
control  in  thcxaffairs  of  mortals.  This  mistaken  habit  of  feeling 
and  of  reasoning  has  been  doubtless  in  part  the  consequence  of  the 
universal  caricature  and  misrepresentation  of  the  Church  under 
the  guise  of  a  polity  of  this  world.  The  Church,  as  demonstrated 
or  rather  belied  by  Rome,  has  been  an  element  that  the  State  has 
learned  to  watch,  and  is  a  power  that  the  State  thinks  not  safe  to 
be  left  out  of  its  own  management.  We  should  have  the  same 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  very  atmosphere,  if  by  some  malignant 
influence  the  atmosphere  had  been  drawn  for  centuries  under  the 
control  of  a  vast  despotic  corporation,  which  had  used  it  or  with- 
held it  for  its  own  purposes,  and  accustomed  mankind  to  ima- 
gine that  it  could  not  be  breathed  safely,  except  under  such  and 
such  regulations.  If  in  such  circumstances  some  benevolent  and 
far-sighted  philosopher  should  propose  that  the  air  be  set  free  to 
circulate  at  its  pleasure  all  over  the  world,  the  world  would  be 
terrified  at  such  a  monstrous  proposition,  and  would  pronounce 
the  philosopher  a  hopeless,  dangerous  heretic. 

The  secret,  mainly,  of  the  agitations  of  modern  society, 
and  the  key  of  a  great  part  of  modem  history,  is  to  be  found  in 
this  one  phrase,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world*  It  is  this  truth, 
striving  to  realize  itself,  that  produces  such  revolutions ;  or  rather, 
it  is  this  truth  carried  forward  towards  its  realization,  by  Him, 
who  will  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,  till  that  kingdom, 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  shall  in  all  this  world  be  established. 

The  consequences  of  the  opposite  principle,  so  long  and  so 
successfully  made  to  reign  in  human  society  by  the  God  of  this 
world,  and  the  conflict  between  the  two^  form  the  slaple  of  the 
greater  part  of  modem  history.  Not  being  able  to  exclude  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  world,  the  ^eat  enemy,  who  first 
made  his  assault  upon  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  founder  of 
that  Church  and  kingdom,  and  oflered  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship,  changed  his  plan 
of  attack,  and  said  to  himself,  when  he  began  to  comprehend  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  Very  well ;  we  can  cor- 
rupt and  conquer  the  Church,  if  we  cannot  tempt  its  founder. 
We  will  accept  it  as  a  kingdom,  but  we  will  change  it  into  a 
kingdom  of  tnis  world  ;  and  so  it  shall  be  my  kingdom,  though 
unoer  the  name  of  Christ. 

Accordingly,  the  same  temptation  which  had  been  put  before 
Christ  and  rejected,  was  renewed  to  the  Church,  and  accepted. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  ^lory  of  them,  were 
shown  to  the  Church,  and  to  its  earthly  hierarchy  of  authority 
and  power,  and  to  the  Pope,  its  head,  and  in  consideration  thereof, 
it  bowed  down  and  worsnipped.    The  temptation  was  fearfidly, 
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sweepinglj)  infernally  successful.  And  the  compact  was  per- 
fonned.  AJl  these  things,  and  the  glory  of  them,  were  given  to 
the  Church,  and  it  was  made  a  tremendous,  universal,  over* 
whelming,  all-crushing  unity  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism. 
The  similarity  is  so  striking  between  the  temptations  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temptations  which  have  assailed  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  that  we  might  be  induced  to  re- 
gard the  first  as  a  figure,  prediction,  or  foreshadowing  of  the 
last.  The  primary  step  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  that 
of  making  the  stones  bread,  may  have  its  answering  realitv  in 
the  reign  of  traditions,  legends,  and  false  miracles,  instead  of  the 
word  of  Grod,  and  in  the  almost  universal  belief  of  that  lying, 
miraculous  power,  supposed  to  dwel]  in  the  bones  and  tombs  of 
dead  saints  and  martyrs,  and  in  the  efficacy  attributed  to  penances, 
pilgrimages,  and  wax  candles,  trusted  in  for  salvation,  instead  of 
the  word  of  the  living  God.  This  was  Satan  telling  the  Church 
to  command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread.  The  second  great 
step,  as  we  have  seen,  is  shadowed  and  realized  in  the  great 
Apostasy,  the  hierarchy  as  a  worldly  kingdom,  becoming,  under 
its  perfection  in  the  Pope,  a  supreme  dominion,  and  an  Anti- 
Chnstian  Church.  The  third  great  step,  where  Christ  was 
tempted  by  the  letter  of  the  word  to  cast  himself  from  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  may  refer  to  the  great  temptation  now  pre- 
vailing, that  of  a  presumptuous  reliance  upon  bare  reason 
interpreting  the  word,  according  to  its  own  fancies  and  dry  pride 
of  learning,  without  a  proper  entire  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

These,  however,  are  ideas  which  we  cannot  pujwue.  But  the 
change  by  Satan  of  the  character  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world  into  the  nature  of  a  kiujgdom  of  this 
wond,  with  all  this  world's  accursed  ambition,  pride,  tyranny, 
and  strife,  we  are  compelled  to  consider^  Whether  it  were  fore- 
shadowed in  Christ's  great  temptation  in  the  vrilderness,  or  not, 
it  has  been  the  great  temptation  and  successful  corruption  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  has  been  always,  it,  is  true,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  corruption,  a  chain  of  opposing  witnesses,  a 
Toice  as  of  Christ,  proceeding  from  a  part  oi  his  Church  against 
the  temptation ;  Get  thee  bemnd  me,  Satan,  for  it  is  written, 
Thon  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.  The  witnessing  Church  of  the  Waldenses  uttered 
such  a  Toice,  and  most  remarkably  protested  against  the  Pope 
and  the  hierarchy,  as  an  anti-Christian  kingdom,  and  against 
Church  and  State  establishments,  as  making,  contrary  to  Christ's 
words,  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  But  the  corruption  has  been 
almost  universal. 

And.now  the  reaction  against  it,  and  the  recovery  and  reasser- 
tion  of  the  great  declaration  of  Christ,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
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world,  and  the  unseen  but  universal  working  of  that  principle^ 
form  the  great  cause  of  the  present  shaking,  tumult,  and  cnsisy 
the  worla  over.  It  is  the  recovery  and  assertion  of  religious 
liberty,  after  which  the  world  is  groaning  and  laboring.  The 
gaining  of  this  liberty,  so  long  disallowed,  a  liberty  to  worship 
God  according  to  conscience,  and  the  practical  understanding 
and  acknowled^ent  of  the  limits  and  difference  between  the 
kingdom  of  Chnst  and  earthly  governments,  are  previous  steps 
and  conditions  of  progress,  necessary  to  the  rapid,  unhindered 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  through  the  world.  The  State 
must  learn  and  consent  to  let  the  Church  alone,  and  simply  keep 
her  protected  from  injury  and  insult,  in  her  proper  operations, 

I'ust  as  it  protects  every  independent  profession  and  pursuit  of 
ife  among  its  citizens.     And  the  Church  must  learn  and  consent 
to  exercise  no  coercive  power,  and  to  reject  the  assumption  of 
secular  authority  for  the  support  of  her  establishments  or  the  en- 
forcement of  her  rules.      When  this  separation  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  is  effected,  when  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  understood  and  acknowledged,  when  each  advances 
in  its  own  way,  occupies  its  own  sphere,  and  is  established  on 
its  own  proper  foundations,  without  molesting  or  intruding  upon 
the  independent  dominion  of  the  other,  then,  and  only  then, 
the  world  will  have  peace.     In  other  words,  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  When  men  render  unto  Ceesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  everywhere  be  established,  that  kingdom  which  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  nor  traditions,  prayer-books,  and  ceremonies  enforced, 
but  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Little 
did  the  eager  Scribes  and  captious  Pharisees,  that  gathered  round 
the  Savior,  and  thought  to  entrap  him  by  their  question  con- 
cerning the  tribute  money,  think  that  his  answer,  condensing  the 
wisdom  of  his  whole  system  of  religion,  would  become  the  cause 
of  commotions  that  should  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre,  the 
cause  of  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  empires,  and  of  the  upturning 
of  the  world's  kingdoms  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years. 
Some  minds  are  so  constituted,  or  have  been  so  moulded  and 
warped  by  accustomed  forms  around  them,  as  to  be  apparently 
incompetent  to  ascertain  any  idea  of  a  Christian  State,  save  only 
under  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  else  the  merging  of  the  State 
in  the  Church.     That  only  can  truly  be  called  a  Christian  State, 
whose  affairs  are  regulated  on  Chnstian  principles  by  Christian 
men.     A  national  Church  under  State  patronage  cannot  of  itself 
make  a  kingdom  a  Christian  State.     The  declaration  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  State  forms  cannot  make  a  Christian  State.    A 
State  is  Christian  no  further  than  its  statesmen  are  under  the  power 
of  Christian  principle,  and  its  affairs  are  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  Word  of  Qod.    A  Stat?- 
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sacrament  cannot  make  a  Christian  State,  neither  can  a  National 
Church  of  which  erery  citizen  in  the  State  is  by  his  very  citizen- 
ship a  member.  A  State  is  truly  Christian,  only  in  proportion  as 
its  citizens  and  rulers  are  themselyes  individually  and  personally 
Christians.  The  idea  of  an  organized  Christian  State  as  one  with 
the  Christian  Church,  can  be  realized  only  so  &r  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  Christ's  Body  ; 
and  even  then  there  would  still  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  dif- 
ference and  separation  between  the  State  and  its  powers  as 
ordained  of  Grod,  and  the  Church  and  its  powers  as  a  kingdom  of 
God  not  of  this  world. 

Even  in  some  great  minds  there  has  been  a  great  confusion  of 
ideas  in  regard  to*  this  subject.  But  there  has  never  been  any 
confusion  of  policy  in  the  nations,  whatever  there  may  have  been 
in  their  conception  of  Church  and  State ;  the  policy  has  remained 
inveterately  and  infamously  selfish.  The  existence  of  a  national 
Church  has  never  helped  this  matter  at  all.  The  policy  of  sacra- 
mented  and  sacramental  States  has  been  as  warlike,  as  ambi- 
tious, as  wicked,  as  lustful  of  power,  as  if  the  obligations  of  a 
Christian  sacrament  or  a  State  Church  had  never  been  heard  of* 
A  National  Church,  constituted  and  kept  by  edict  and  headship 
of  the  State,  can  not  only  not  regenerate  a  nation,  but  may  sink  it 
deeper  in  corruption  by  its  own  impurity.  When  nations  cease 
to  be  selfish,  and  come  under  the  dominion  of  Christian  principle, 
then  there  will  be  such  mutual  love  and  good  will,  such  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  as  will,  of  itself,  make 
all  things  new.  At  present  we  are  very  far  removed  from  such  a 
point.  Whatever  Christianity  has  done,  it  has  never  yet  reached 
and  penetrated  the  policy  of  a  single  nation.  Whatever  num- 
ber of  churches  or  pious  individuals  there  may  have  been  in  any 
community,  the  government  has  continued  perfectly  worldly ; 
there  has  never  been  the  least  re^rd  to  the  will  and  glory  of 
Ciod  as  the  rule  of  political  and  legislative  action,  nor  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom,  nor  to  the  spiritual  inte- 
rests of  the  world.  '  And  the  establishment  of  a  National  Church 
has  been  so  far  from  making  this  state  of  things  any  better,  that 
it  has  only  added  a  vast  complication  of  bitternesses,  and  the  acid 
of  an  intense  bigotry,  to  all  other  causes  of  strife  and  cruelty.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  years,  in 
which  the  State  policy  of  England,  with  her  National  Church  and 
in  spite  of  it,  can  be  suspected  of  a  Christian  spirit  or  of  Chris- 
tian ends,  were  the  years  when,  under  Cromwell,  her  national 
Church  no  longer  existed,  but  men  not  under  the  oaths  and 
enforcements  of  a  National  Church,  but  under  the  personal  influ- 
ence and  fire  of  the  goi^l,boresway.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  spec-r 
tacle,  to  behold  a  single  kingdom  or  State  penetrated  in  its  public 
policy,  in  all  its  movements,  its  expenditures,  its  laws,  with  the 
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principles  of  the  New  Testament,  becoming,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  in  reality  what  Judea  was  under  the  Hebrew  dis- 
pensation in  theory  ;  governed  in  all  things  by  the  spirit  of  di- 
vine love,  and  a  desire  to  meet  the  approbation  of  Jehovah.  It  is 
to  this  devout  state  that  not  one  nation  merely,  but  all  the  nations, 
are  to  be  brought ;  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  which,  when  it  was  made  a  selfish,  and  the  high- 
est object,  could  never,  with  the  utmost  eflFort,  be  attained,  but 
was  inevitably  lost,  will  come,  as  it  were,  by  itself,  when  it  is 
neglected  for  a  nobler  end,  when  it  is  no  longer  cared  for,  or 
fo'ught  for,  with  a  selfish  aim ;  just  according  to  the  maxim,  which 
holds  good  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  that  he  that  seeketh  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  and 
the  gospePs,  shall  find  it. 

But  this  can  be  the  result  only  of  the  wide  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  regenerating  a  nation  by  regenerating  the  indivi- 
duals that  compose  it.  A  truly  Christian  government  can  ordi- 
narily be  formed  in  no  other  way.  If,  indeed,  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
should  be  poured  out  upon  all  the  members  of  the  government  of 
any  people,  so  that  they  should  come  under  the  full  power  of  a 
conscientious  regard  to  God  in  all  things,  that  would  certainly  be 
a  Christian  2;ovemment  so  long  as  those  individuals  administered 
it.  But  if  me  people  remained  unregenerate,  the  next  company 
of  rulers  chosen  by  them,  or  rising  out  from  among  them,  would 
be  no  better,  nor  more  Christian  tnan  themselves.  But  make  all 
the  people  Christians  and  the  rulers  will  be  so  too.    Until  the 

Seat  majority  shall  become  Christians,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
at  we  shall  have  Christian  rulers ;  and  until  we  have  Christian 
rulers,  we  shall  not  have  a  Christian  government.  Until  we  have 
Christian  rulers,  we  may  have  selfishness,  injustice,  and  iniquity 
in  the  government,  even  though  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  may 
be  at  any  given  time  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  policy.  We  may 
have  party  strife,  and  games  played  out  of  the  interest  of  the  nation 
for  individual  power :  and  we  may  have  wars,  the  whole  iniquity  of 
which  may  rest,  not  upon  the  people,  but  upon  the  selfishness 
and  iniquity  of  the  rulers ;  so  that  nearly  ^e  whole  responsi- 
bility and  the  whole  vast  retribution  of  an  unjust  war  may  be 
heaped,  by  a  Grod  of  justice,  upon  the  heads  of  the  comparatively 
few  persons  who,  in  stations  of  authority,  have  concocted  such 
measures  and  plunged  the  nation  into  them.  Nor  can  there  be 
conceived  any  retribution  in  the  eternal  world  so  vast  and  horri- 
ble as  that  which  is  to  be  suffered  by  such  men.  They  had  bet- 
ter have  been  in  the  most  suffering  and  miserable  condition  on 
earth  all  their  lifetime,  than  occupy  such  exalted  seats  of  fire 
and  pain.  They  had  better  have  been  in  the  slime  pits  when 
Sodom  and  Gbmorrah  were  burning.  For  they  who  produce  a 
war  upon  earth  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  fountains  of  per* 
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t,  and  poor  its  streams  throiigk  the  worid.  Christian  men 
could  nerer  do  this ;  wars  would  cease  for  ever,  if  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  were  true  Christians.  And  when  govern- 
ments  are  truly  Christian,  thej  will  be  striving  to  bless  one  an- 
odier  instead  ch  cursing ;  to  conqxier  one  another  in  deeds  of  love, 
instead  of  murdering  innocent  beings  under  each  other's  sway, 
and  battering  down  cities.  The  earth  groans  under  die  Ixmdagt: 
of  wicked  nuers  :  it  will  continue  to  groan  till  the  Spirit  of  God 
be  so  poured  out,  that  either  the  rulers  themselves  are  men  of  true 
piety,  or  the  people  are  true  Chrbtians  in  such  vast  majority, 
that  the  selfishness  of  wicked  rulers  will  not  be  tolerated.  But 
no  mere  National  Church  will  ever  accomplish  this.  No  National 
Church  evef  yet  preTented  a  single  war,  or  made  the  policy  ci 
anynation  a  Christian  policy. 

The  government  of  God  evidentiy  assumes  that  his  creatures, 
as  in  a  state  of  probation,  are  all  equally  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  civil  society,  and  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  those 
privileges  by  religious  belief.  A  government  cannot  ri^tfuUy 
exclude  from  a  participation  in  its  powers  and  rights  a  man  be- 
cause he  is  a  Christian,  nor  because  he  is  of  a  particular  q[>ecie6 
in  the  Christian  &mily.  A  government  cannot  rightfully  exclude 
a  man  because  he  is  not  a  Christian.  His  interests  as  a  member  of 
crvil  society  are  as  important  to  him,  and  a  voice  in  regard  to  them 
belongs  as  much  to  him,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  or  not ;  for  he 
may  become  a  Christian,  and  government  was  not  appointed  to 
legislate  in  regard  to  Christianity,  but  to  preserve  peace,  to 
preserve  a  mutual  course  of  respect  to  one  another's  welfare  in 
all  classes,  to  keep  men  from  mutual  violence,  to  keep  all  classes 
and  pursuits  from  mutual  aggression,  to  preserve  those  who  are 
Christians  from  the  violence  of  those  who  are  not,  and  those  who 
are  not  from  the  violence  of  those  who  are,  and  to  keep  both 
Christians  and  unbelievers  from  injuring  one  another.  Civil 
policy,  the  adjustment  of  men's  interests  and  rights  in  regard  to 
this  world,  the  {urotection  of  society  from  crime  and  violence,  the 
protection  of  men  in  the  callings  which  they  choose  to  pursue,  is 
all  common  ground,  on  which  religious  differences  are  to  be 
Bungled  and  merged,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  all 
to  pursue  in  peace  their  religious  as  well  as  secular  paths,  with- 
^out  any  partial  application,  either  for  or  against,  of  the  powers  of 
civil  society,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  those  paths.  It  is  a  com- 
mon and  mutual  obligation  and  compact  to  protect  and  enable  all 
men,  undisturbed,  to  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
Cesar's,  and  to  God  the  thin^  that  are  Grod's. 

God  does  not  permit  a  Christian  to  disturb  Cssar,  or  to  refrise 
obedience  to  Csesar  in  things  that  do  not  interfere  with  or  oppose 
his  duty  towurds  God.  ^d  God  does  not  permit  Caesar,  or  a 
Cesar's  man,  a  man  as  a  member  of  that  civil  society  of  which 
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men  are  members  as  men  and  not  as  Christians^  to  disturb  the 
Christian  in  his  duties  towards  God,  or  to  interfere  with  him  in 
the  performance  of  those  duties,  or  to  refuse  protection  of  him 
from  the  violence  of  others,  in  such  performance.     God  does  not 
permit  Csesar  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  things  that  are  God's,  or 
to  set  up  his  own  authority  over  those  things,  or  over  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  Christians  choose  to  render  those  things  to  God. 
Xjrod  has  given  to  Christians  a  directory  and  charter  separate  from 
and  above  the  directory  of  all  civil  governments,  in  regard  to 
the  duties  which  Christians  owe  to  God.     Civil  governments  are 
bound  to  protect  Christians  in  their  observance  of  the  duties  laid 
down  in  Uiat  directory,  and  bound  to  do  this  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  on  which  they  are  bound  to  protect  their  citizens  in  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce.     But  there  is  no  rule 
from  God,  by  which  Christians  have  a  monopoly  in  civil  govern- 
ments, or  any  right,  even  if  they  could,  to  exclude  men  who  are 
not  Christians  from  a  voice  and  share  in  the  civil  policy,  no  more 
than  men  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  have  a  right  to  exclude 
men  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  from  such  common  voice  and 
share.     These  are  things  that  belong  to  all,  irrespective  of  em- 
ployment and  belief,  for  all  belong  equally  to  Caesar's  govern- 
ment.    But  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Christians  are  also  things 
that  belong  to  all,  if  they  choose  to  receive  them,  and  all  have 
an  equal  right  to  their  undisturbed  possession  and  pursuit,  for  all 
belong  to  God's  government.    And  Csesar's  government,  as  ap- 

{ pointed  of  God,  is  bound  to  take  care  of  those  duties  and  privi- 
eges,  bound  not  to  interfere  with  them,  bound  to  secure  them 
from  violence  for  all  who  choose  to  appropriate  them,  and  to 
secure  those  who  thus  choose,  from  any  violence,  or  intrusion,  or 
oppression  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not. 

But  if  Christians  have  no  right  as  Christians,  as  men  under 
God's  paternal  government,  under  the  rule  of  rendering  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's,  to  monopolize  the  civil  powers 
and  arrangements  of  the  State,  much  less  have  they  any  such  right 
merely  as  members  of  the  Church  on  earth,  as  members  of  a 
National  Church.  Here,  then,  on  the  commonest,  plainest 
principles  of  civil  government  as  ordained  of  God,  a  National 
Church,  which  by  church-membership  gives  its  citizens  a  power  in 
the  State  over  and  above  that  which  all  the  subjects  of  the  civil 
government  of  right  possess,  or  ought  to  possess,  is  an  intrusion 
upon,  and  despotism  over,  the  rights  of  the  whole.  It  is  just  as 
much  such  an  intrusion  as  it  would  be  if  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  community  were  allowed,  by  virtue  of  their  embodiment  and 
membership  in  an  agricultural  society,  to  monopolize  the  law- 
making power  for  those  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  not  members  of  tnat  society.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference, even  if  the  members  of  the  said  National  Church  were  all 
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true  Chnstians,  all  members  of  the  invisible,  holy  Church  of  Grod ; 
for  Gk>d  has  giyen  that  church  no  authority  as  such,  or  monopoly 
as  such,  over  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  or  the  arrangements 
which  men  choose,  with  due  respect  to  the  things  tSat  are 
Grod's,  and  to  the  privileges  of  all,  as  under  Grod's  government, 
to  malce  for  themselves  m  civil  society.  But  where  the  said 
National  Church  is  a  society  bound  together  only  by  a  religious 
sacrament,  and  cannot  certainly  assert  even  of  any,  much  less  of 
all  its  members,  that  they  are  regenerated  persons  and  true  Chris- 
tians, then  and  there  by  virtue  of  the  form  and  sacraments 
of  a  Church  to  instal  it  into  a  superiority  of  power  over  other 
classes  in  the  State,  or  to  unite  it  to  the  State  and  make  it  a  spe- 
cial co-ordinal  e  authority,  is  just  as  outrageous  a  despotism  and 
injustice,  just  as  great  a  contravention  oi  the  principles  of  civil 
society  as  ordained  of  Gh>d,  as  it  would  be  to  give  to  a  company 
of  wealthy  bankers,  or  an  association  of  prosperous  tanners  and 
shoemakers,  the  same  monopoly  of  power. 

Nothing  can  well  be  plainer  than  these  principles,  viewed  not 
from  a  side  position,  nor  firom  within  the  entrenchments  and  mo- 
nopolized privileges  of  a  class,  but  from  the  bosom  of  the  Word 
of  Grod.  The  things  that  are  Ceesar's  belong  equally  to  all,  who 
behave  themselves  as  "  well-doers.''  The  tilings  that  are  God's 
belong  also  equally  to  all,  who  choose  to  avau  themselves  of 
them.  But  they  are  as  clearly  distinct  and  separate,  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  provinces,  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
in  our  atmosphere  ;  although  in  another  view  as  clearly  one  and 
the  same,  and  as  little  to  b^  distin^idshed  or  divided.  They  are 
one  and  the  same,  mingled  in  their  due  proportions  as  an  atmo- 
sphere of  life  and  action ;  appointed  for  life  by  the  Being  who  min- 
§led  and  composed  them.  They  are  not  to  be  separated,  and 
le  monopoly  given  to  one,  or  to  either.  If  to  the  oxygen,  which 
may  stand  as  me  symbol  of  the  Christian  Church  in  civil  society, 
then  that  would  kill  us  by  a  super-sublimation  of  element,  too 
intensely  refined  and  ethereal  for  our  earthly  state,  and  passing 
into  a  despotism  over  the  forces  of  life,  instead  of  being  a  suste- 
nance ana  support  for  them.  If  to  the  hydrogen,  which  may 
stand  as  the  symbol  of  Csesar  separated  from  Grod,  and  of  an 
earthly  government  unmodified  ana  unmingled  with  any  regard  to 
heaven,  that  again  would  kill  us,  much  the  sooner,  ana  with  infi- 
nitely the  grosser  and  more  detestable  death,  by  the  suffocation 
of  the  spiritual  life,  by  the  despotism  of  the  corruption  of  depra- 
vity, the  putrefaction  and  poison  of  sense  forced  upon  the  soul,* 
gasping  and  expiring  in  it. 

They  are  not  to  be  separated,  for  the  one  derives  its  true,  life- 
sustaining  power  from  the  other,  and  they  are  both  equally  from 
Ood ;  but  tiiey  are  to  be  mingled,  not  united,  by  God  alone,  not 
man ;  and  let  not  man  dare  contrive  to  make  them  interfere  one 
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with  anotiier.    Let  man  respect  the  progress  of  the  Church,  as  a 
power  which  God  infuses  into  society  for  its  salvation ;  let  man 

E've  free  course  to  that  power,  and  leave  God  to  glorify  it ;  but 
t  not  man  take  it  up  and  confine  it  in  a  State  machinery,  to  be 
condensed  and  let  off  as  steam  for  State  purposes.    Let  not  man 

Sasp  a  monopoly  of  it,  or  the  pretence  of  its  sole  possession,  for 
e  purpose  of  a  party,  or  even  tor  the  glorification  of  a  State.  It 
is  not  the  state's  thing,  but  man's ;  it  is  not  for  the  State,  but 
for  humanity.  It  must  reach  the  State,  must  be  in  the  State,  must 
penetrate  and  imbue  the  State,  through  the  man,  the  citizen,  the 
individual ;  through  humanity,  through  the  organization  of  the 
elements  of  a  sanctified  humanity  in  society,  and  not  through  the 
installation  of  a  sect.  It  must  mingle  in  and  through  the  State 
in  spirit,  not  be  united  to  the  State  in  form.  Till  it  does  this,  all 
attempts  to  unite  it  otherwise  will  prove  a  disastrous  despotism ; 
but  let  it  have  its  free  course,  ana  it  will  be  glorified  ;  it  will 
transfigure  the  State  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  without  changing  the  state  into  a  Church,  or  putting  a 
Church  over  the  State,  or  a  State  as  the  bead  of  the  Church.  By 
80  much  the  more  as  it  is  a  spiritual  element,  so  much  the  moie 
hideous  and  abominable  is  the  incongruity  and  despotism  of  put- 
ting an  earthly  or  State  head  upon  it.  By  so  much  the  more  as  it 
is  a  spiritual  element,  so  much  the  more  inconsistent  is  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  State  into  it  by  form  merely,  a  process  which  inevi- 
tably delays,  hinders,  and  even  effectually  prevents  that  free  trans- 
figuration which  by  the  Spirit  is  destined  to  take  place. 

In  either  of  these  incongruities  religion  becomes  a  monopoly 
instead  of  a  free  element ;  it  becomes  a  strife-stirring,  cancerous^ 
vitriolic  ingredient,  instead  of  the  gentle,  healthful,  hidden,  but 
pervading,  life  of  society.  It  is  a  life,  the  free  development  of 
which  should  be  secured  by  the  civil  society  to  all ;  and  men 
should  be  left  as  free  to  get  out  of  error  in  mat  life,  and  not  be 
forced  out,  if  they  are  in  it,  as  others  are  to  make  progress  in  the 
truth.  An  Arius  should  be  as  much  under  protection,  and  in  tiie 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  in  civil  society,  as  an  Athanasius;  a 
Servetus,  as  a  Calvin.  Tyndale  had  as  much  right  to  protection 
and  freedom,  with  his  work  of  translations,  his  Bibles,  and  his 
faith,  as  Wolsey,  or  Cranmer,  or  More  in  their  State  offices* 
Cartwright  should  have  been  held  as  fully  protected  by  the  State 
from  Christian  or  Protestant  persecution,  and  as  free  to  publish 
his  opinions,  as  Whitgifl.  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry  had 
^as  much  right  from  God  to  the  civil  protection  in  their  work,  as 
Walsingham,  Cecil,  and  Elizabeth  herself  in  theirs.  These  are 
mere  truisms ;  but  the  moment  the  Church  is  united  to  the  State 
they  are  flung  to  the  winds  as  so  many  lies,  and  the  State  religion^ 
under  particular  conjunctures,  becomes  the  most  remorseless. 
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hardened,  unappeasable,  implacable,  imperious  essence  of  per 
secution  on  earth. 

It  was  in  and  for  the  working  out  and  realization  of  this  prin- 
ciple, My  kingdom  is  not  of  tMs  worlds  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
raised  up,  educated,  and  disciplined  the  band  of  Puritan  Pilgrims, 
our  ancestors,  and  brought  them  out  from  their  captivity  in  the 
Old  World  into  their  freedom  in  the  New.  They  themselves  did 
not  understand  fully  this  principle,  though  in  suffering  for  the 
privil^e  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own  conscience 
they  were  taking  the  first  step  towards  learning  it ;  but  it  was 
necessary,  in  order4br  their  descendants  to  understand  it,  in  order 
for  it  to  be  worked  out  thoroughly,  and  set  in  clear  light  before 
the  world,  that  they  themselves  should  be  removed  from  under 
the  pressure,  and  from  the  example,  of  a  politico-reliffious  estab* 
lishment;  fr^om  under  a  monarchy,  which  headed  the  Church, 
into  a  wilderness,  where  Christ's  authority  alone  could  be  su- 
premely regarded.  It  was  necessary  that  the  taint  of  prelacy 
should  be  left,  and  that  they  should  oe  planted  in  a  place,  where 
the  pride  and  severity  of  prelacy  could  not  persecute  them. 
The  attempts  to  realize  and  set  up  the  kingdom  not  of  this 
world  had  been  gradual  and  imperfect ;  the  greatest  advancement 
towards  it  had  been  at  Geneva,  where  the  world  saw  a  Church 
without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  King.  But  further  than 
this  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  Old  World  the  Church  of  Christ  could 
not  go,  and  the  Church  was  still  united  with  the  State.  And 
even  in  the  New  World,  thouffh  the  experiment  was  to  begin 
where  at  Geneva  it  left  off,  still  the  process  was  to  be  gradual 
and  tentative,  that  it  might  be  perfect  and  lasting*  Men  were 
still  to  learn,  by  slow  degrees,  and  through  many  mistakes  and 
some  failures,  what  was  true  religions  liberty,  what  was  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world.  It  was  still  to  be  more  than  the 
passage  of  one  generation,  and  the  filtration  of  the  principles  of 
truth  and  liberty  down  through  the  societies  of  300  yeairs,  before 
the  true  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  would  be 
accomplished,  before  the  world  would  see  an  example  of  the 
water  of  Ufe  in  the  Church  of  Christ  cleared,  as  at  the  first,  from 
extraneous  mixtures,  and  held  up  to  view  with  the  sun  shining 
through  it. 

For  this  purpose  the  republican  colonies  of  this  country 
formed  a  cradle  for  the  Church,  or  a  politiefd  frame-work  of 
society,  more  fevorable  than  any  in  the  Old  World  for  the  ex- 
pansion, development,  and  proof  of  its  principles.  And  in 
the  change  of  those  colonies  into  an  independent  State  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
God  had  the  growth  and  perfection  of  his  Church  in  view.  This 
belief  is  our  great  encotiragement  and  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  bless  us  as  a  nation,  to  keep  our  government  pure  and  free, 
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and  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  us.  It  is  because  we  are  sure  he 
has  his  Church's  advancement  and  perfection  in  view ;  and  all 
things  that  take  place  in  the  world  are  entirely  subservient  to 
that.  In  the  formation  of  the  government  of  this  country,  it 
was  done  with  us  as  with  nature,  in  the  formation  of  the  kernel 
and  the  shell  together.  The  kernel  is  not  formed,  and  then  put 
into  the  shell,  nor  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  afterwards  put  into 
the  bark,  but  both  grow  together.  So  it  was  here ;  freedom  in 
the  Church  and  freedom  in  the  State  grew  on  together,  though 
the  one,  indeed,  was  the  soul  of  the  omer. 

We  believe  that  Grod  designed  to  prepare  men  for  civil  govern- 
ments in  this  country  bv  disciplining  them  in  the  govem-< 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  In  the  primitive  purity  of 
the  Church  they  are  members  of  a  heavenly  republic,  a  family  of 
love,  yet  a  representative  arrangement.  They  all  have  a  voice, 
they  all  bear  a  part,  each  is  for  the  whole,  and  the  whole  is  for 
each  ;  if  one  member  suffers,  all  are  grieved  ;  the  whole  system 
of  government  and  obedience  in  the  House  of  God  goes  on  in 
(|uiet  and  harmony,  there  being  at  once  freedom  and  subjection, 
independence  and  control.  This  system,  taking  the  mind  frt>m 
childhood,  and  training  it  up  under  such  discipline,  prepares 
men  for  what  is  called  self-government  in  the  State,  prepares 
them  to  be  citizens  and  not  mere  subjects,  to  have  and  to  exer- 
cise a  part  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and  not  therebv  be  elated  with 
pride  or  spoiled  of  humility.  It  is  like  a  bracing  atmosphere, 
which,  breathed  from  childhood,  prepares  the  man  for  exercises 
and  climates,  for  which  otherwise  his  constitution  might  have 
been  wholly  unfitted. 

Hence  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  without  human 
additions,  pure  from  the  hierarchical  imitations  of  monarchies 
and  despotisms,  is  the  model  and  the  cradle  of  a  well-ordered, 
wise,  and  heavenly  liberty.  The  Cihurch  of  Christ,  in  her  pri- 
mitive purity,  is  the  Mother  and  Nurse  of  Freedom;  not  of 
licentiousness,  but  freedom ;  freedom  in  civil  governments,- 
representative  freedom.  In  our  civil  state  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  that  we  should  ''  serve  unto  the  example  and  pattern 
of  heavenly  things.'' 

III.  The  discipline  and  experience  of  our  Puritan  Fathers, 
combined  with  that  of  the  Church  as  it  has  grown  on  from  them, 
have  taught  us  as  much  concerning  the  unity  as  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Some  writers  are  labonng  after  what  they 
call  a  Catholic  Unity  in  the  Church  with  as  much  vagueness  and 
indistinctness  as  some  pretended  philosophers  are  l^oring  after 
a  kind  of  Transcendentalism,  which  may  be  suspected  to  be  no 
better  than  Pantheism.  What  do  they  mean  by  it  7  What  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  any  more  than  the  Church  1  And  what  is  the 
Church  except  it  be  the  Catholic  Church  1    It  is  the  merest  tau- 
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tology,  nowhere  admitted  in  the  Scriptures,  whose  highest  for- 
mula IS  The   Chukch   of  Christ,   which,  whereyer  it  be,  is 
universal  or  Catholic  no  further  than  this,  that  it  comprehends 
all  true  belieyers  and  none  others.     Hence  that  expression  in  the 
creed,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  seems  a  needless  departure 
from  the  majesty  and  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  source  of 
division  rather  flian  of  Union.     For  when  we  believe  in  a  Church 
of  Christ,  we  believe  of  necessity  in  a  holy  Church,  for  none 
other  is  holy,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  is ;  and  also,  believing  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  we  believe  in  a  Catholic  or  Universal 
Church,  that  is,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  alone  is  universal, 
but  universal  in  no  other  sense  than  as  comprehending  in  itself 
all  its  living  members.     For  a  man,  therefore,  to  say  I  believe  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  a  mrander  and  more  Catholic  formula  than 
to  say  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.     The  terms  Holy 
Catholic  Church  may  be  assumed  and  usurped  by  a  particular 
schismatical  Church,  casting  out  others,  and  acting  the  Diotre- 
phes.     But  the  designation.  Church  of  Christ,  is  universal, 
and  needs  no  addition  to  its  blessedness  and  majesty.     It  would 
be  almost  as  tautological  and  needless,  instead  of  the  formula,  I 
believe  in  Christy  to  say,  I  believe  in  the  Universal  Christ,  or  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Chnst.     Is  Christ  divided  ?     Neither  is  his 
Church  divided.     As  Christ  is  one,  so  his  Church  is  one.     As  the 
Head  is  one,  so  the  body  is  one ;  and  those  members  only  are 
truly  schismatical,  who  say  to  others,  Because  thou  art  not  the 
hand  or  the  eye,  therefore  thou  art  not  of  the  body.     But  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  thing  invisible,  and  which 
ever  in  this  world  must  remain  invisible.     Instead  of  seeking  it 
in  a  visible  organization,  we  are  to  seek  it  in  a  manifested  imita- 
tion of  the  Life  of  Christ.    Instead  of  seeking  it  in  one  branch 
of  the  Vine,  we  are  to  seek  it  in  all.     Instead  of  acknowledging 
it  only  in  one,  we  must  acknowledge  it  in  all.     We  are  no  more 
to  say,  We  are  the  Head,  or  because  thou  art  not  the  hand  or  the 
eye,  therefore  thou  art  not  of  the  body.     We  are  to  acknowledge 
the  body  in  all,  and  all  in  the  body.     Instead  of  looking  for  a 
historical  Christianity  in  one  sect  or  denomination  only,  or  at  one 
era  only,  we  are  to  look  for  it  and  to  find  it  wherever  there  are 
communities  of  Christians  holding  the  head. 

K  we  refuse  to  do  this,  we  become  schismatical  in  our  pretended 
zeal  for  what  we  call  Catholicism.  The  way  to  promote  unity 
is  not  to  enforce  it,  but  to  go  on  taking  it  for  granted.  The  way 
to  promote  unity  is  not  to  mark  peculiarity,  but  to  disregard  it, 
and  to  view  minor  differences  as  things  indifferent.  Perhaps  you 
are  considering  with  horror  the  various  denominations  in  the 
modem  Church,  and  you  pretend  to  compare  with  this  the  unity 
of  what  you  call  the  Catholic  Church,  and  you  blame  the  liberty 
of  denominations,  as  a  liberty  against   Christian  unity.     Be 
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assured,  it  is  not  because  you  have  so  much  Catholicism,  or  so 
deep  yearnings  after  it,  that  you  speak  thus,  but  rather  because 
you  know  not  what  it  is,  because  you  have  mistaken  the  nature 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  do  not  and  cannot  enter  into  the  great- 
ness and  freedom  of  his  plan.  The  variety  of  denominations  ap- 
pears to  you  schismatical,  because  you  yourself  are  infected  with 
the  spirit  and  the  sophistry  of  schism ;  not  because  they  have  too 
much  liberty,  but  you  not  enough  charity ;  not  because  the  body 
of  Christ  is  divided,  but  because  you  are  not  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  body  of  Christ,  except  under  your  own  cnosen  form ; 
not  because  denominational  distinctions  are  wroi^,  but  because 
you  make  too  much  of  them. 

By  the  coming  of  the  Puritans  to  this  country,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  various  churches  that  have  sprung  from 
them,  God  has  taught  us  more  concerning  the  true  unity  of  the 
Church,  than  had  been  learned  since  ^Mither  broke  from  the 
Church  of  the  Papacy.  The  age  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  country 
which  the  vine  planted  by  them  has  filled  with  its  branches,  is 
now  the  age  and  country  in  which  there  is  greater  unity  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  than  there  has  been  in  the  world  for  centuries. 
Some  men  are  gravely  lecturing  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
on  the  alarming  nature  of  the  modern  ''  leprosy  of  sectarianism,'' 
and  the  di^ty  ol  returning  from  our  wanderings  into  the  bosom  of 
our  Mother  Church  !  The  unity  which  these  men  are  striving 
afi;er  is  the  despotism  of  uniformity;  a  backward  movement 
towards  the  Romish  Apostate  Church.  But  God  is  beginning  to 
show,  in  the  remarkable  unity  of  the  various  Protestant  Evange- 
lical Denominations  in  this  country,  as  the  same  Body  of  Chnst, 
holding  the  same  Head,  what  is  the  real,  free,  spiritual,  and  not 
false,  enforced,  formal,  Romish  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  in  this 
country,  and  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  that  this 
glory  is  most  developed.  In  Europe  there  is  as  yet  too  much 
despotism  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  too  much  mingling  of 
Church  and  State  together,  to  permit  it.  In  Europe  it  is  not  as 
yet  even  understood.  In  this  country  there  are  those  who  vrill 
not  understand  it,  simply  because  of  their  extreme  sectarianism 
and  spirit  of  schism,  in  holding  up  their  own  denomination  as 
the  only  Church,  and  casting  out  all  others.  This  is  genuine 
schism.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  violations  of  the  unity  of 
Christ.  All  genuine  unity  includes  permitted  differences.  If  not, 
there  may  be  a  despotism,  and  a  system  of  spiritual  pride,  but 
no  true  unity*  The  Hand  would  cease  to  be  a  unity,  if  its  five 
fingers  were  compressed  into  one.  The  hand  is  much  more  a 
umty  with  its  five  separate  fingers,  than  if  it  were  a  simple  indi- 
visible mass.  There  is  more  true  unity  in  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Christ  in  this  country,  than  there  ever  was  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  more  of  that  unity  which  Christ  requires,  and  which 
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makes  one  Body  in  Christ,  and  the  Body  of  Christ,  than  there 
has  been  in  the  Church  of  Christ  for  ages.  We  look  to  the 
things  in  which  we  agree,  and  consent  not  to  trouble  each  other 
concerning  the  things  in  which  we  differ,  and  thence  results  the 
true  unity  of  the  gospel. 

The  idea  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  presented  under  the 
figure  of  a  Cathedral,  begun  and  reared  under  the  superintendence 
of  its  immediate  founders  and  architects.  Before  they  died,  or 
in  their  «own  writings  and  plans,  the  body  of  the  building  was 
finished,  and  all  things  at  all  essential  to  its  perfection  were  in 
progress.  There  was  here  and  \here  a  tower  not  reared  to  its 
full  height,  but  begun  and  {)lain,  in  all  its  intended  proportions, 
so  that  all  that  after  generations  had  to  do  was  to  build  on  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  the  apostles  were  building.  This  Cathe- 
dral is  in  the  Word.  All  that  traditionarjr  or  historical  develop- 
ment can  do,  all  that  it  is  worth,  is  to  finish  and  perfect  certain 
comers,  towers,  or  projections,  and  perhaps  to  add  a  great  bell, 
with  a  clear,  ringing  sound,  made  up  of  metal  cast  in  by  the  pure 
in  fedth  for  successive  generations ;  together,  if  you  please,  with 
a  chime  of  bells  on  various  towers,  all  ringing  in  sweet  melody 
and  harmony,  yet  with  a  variety  that  a  thousand  fbld  increases 
the  sweetness.  Whoever  holds  the  Head,  whoever  is  united  by 
faith  to  Christ  Jesus,  worships  in  it  *  The  various  denominations 
are  all  in  it  at  once,  all  having  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Bap- 
tism. They  may  be  called  to  worship  by  the  great  roar  of  tine 
bell  of  all  ages,  or  they  may  come  at  the  sweet  unison  of  the 
commingling  chimes  from  all  its  towers  at  once,  or  they  may 
gather  at  the  musical  note  of  a  single  steeple  ;  but  they  are  all 
one,  and  the  chimes  are  all  in  harmony,  because  all  ringing  the 
truth,  all  ringing  to  the  praise  of  Chnst,  all  saying  to  one  ano- 
ther. Come,  broUier,  come  !  But  if  there  be  a  schismatical  bell 
foundry,  that  shall  hang  upon  the  steeple  a  bell  sounding  out  the 
chime — No  Bishop,  no  Church ;  or,  No  Synod,  no  Church ;  or  No 
Saybrook  Platform,  no  Church ;  that  is  truly  a  discord,  that  is  a 
schismatical  bell,  that  was  tuned  by  Diotrephes,  not  Christ ;  that 
calls  to  persecution,  hostility,  strife,  bitter  envying  and  devouring, 
and  not  to  Christ. 

This  Church  is  large  enough  for  all  worshippers,  and  for  all 
families  of  worshippers  to  gatner  around  their  own  pulpit  in  their 
own  mother  tongue.  The  multitude  come  together,  and  hear, 
every  man  in  his  own  language,  in  which  he  was  born,  Medes 
and  Partbians,  Elamites  and  Persians,  Jews  and  Mesopotamians* 
There  are  chapels  for  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  German, 
Dutch,  French,  Englisn,  and  we  care  not  how  manv  others,  if 
tiiey  do  but  hold  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
with  one  Loid,  one  faith,  one  baptism.    There  can  be  no  strife 
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here,  but  perpetual  harmony,  unless  one  should  say  to  the  other, 
There  shall  be  no  place  for  you  here  except  you  worship  in  my 
chapel ;  or  unless  one  should  fence  off  half  the  Church  with  a 
railing  of  rubrics  and  traditions,  or  unless  one  should  send  about 
an  apparitor  or  beadle  with  a  bell,  disturbing  the  worship  of  all 
the  rest,  and  accusing  of  sectarianism  and  dissent,  all  who  choose 
not  to  meet  in  his  enclosure. 

How  great,  how  blessed,  yet  how  difficult  a  thing  is  real  unity ! 
It  is  difficult  in  one  view,  because  of  the  pride,  prejudice,  and 
passion  in  the  hearts  of  men*  It  is  easy  in  another  view,  because 
true  love,  in  proportion  as  it  exists,  will  produce  it.  *Denomina- 
tional  distinctions  and  preferences  there  will  be,  perhaps,  as  long 
as  the  world  stands ;  but  they  ought  to  be  like  the  inequalities 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  kept  there  to  sustain  and  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  tides,  and  not  like  the  sharp  rugged  tops 
of  elaciers,  constituting  dangerous  and  impassable  barriers,  or 
maSing  enemies  of  nations.  They  ou^ht  not  to  be  suffered  to 
protrude  in  rough  prominences,  against  which,  as  against  a 
terrible  reef  of  rocks,  the  peace  and  charity  of  men  make 
shipwreck ;  .but  the  tide  of  love  ought  to  rise  so  high  and  to 
cover  them  so  deep,  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  in  the  Christian 
community  may  sail  safe  over  them  without  touching*  Unity  is 
not  the  destruction  of  differences,  or  the  levelling  of  inequalities 
and  varieties  in  Church  polit)-,  but  the  covering  of  them  all 
with  what  John  Foster  once  called  the  great  spring-tide  of  love. 

^*  Yes,''  says  i)'Aubiffne,  speaking  of  the  position  which  Evan- 

J;elical  Christian  Theology  occupies,  and  more  especially  of  its 
bmial  principle,  "  there  is  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  but  it 
is,  as  the  Apostle  says,  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
first  bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.  Unity  as  well  as 
holiness  appertains  to  the  invisible  Church.  It  behoves  us  with- 
out doubt  to  pray  that  the  visible  Church  should  advance  daily 
in  the  possession  of  these  heavenly  attributes  ;  but  neither  rigor- 
ous unity  nor  universal  holiness  is  a  perfection  essential  to  its 
existience,  or  a  sine  qud  non*  To  say  that  the  visible  church  must 
absolutely  be  composed  of  saints  only,  is  the  error  of  the  Dona- 
tists  and  fanatics  of  all  ages.  So  also  to  say  that  the  visible 
Church  must  of  necessity  be  externally  one,  is  the  corresponding 
error  of  Rome,  of  Oxford,  and  of  formalists  of  all  times.  Let  us 
guard  against  preferring  the  external  hierarchy,  which  consists  in 
certain  human  forms,  to  that  internal  hierarchy,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  itself.  Let  us  not  suffer  the  form,  which  passes 
away,  lo  determine  the  essence  of  the  Church ;  but  let  us  on  the 
contrary  make  the  essence  of  the  Church,  to  wit,  the  Christian 
life,  which  emanates  from  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  change 
and  renew  the  form.  T/ieform  has  killed  the  substance — ^here  is 
'the  whole  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  false  Catholicism.     The 
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suistaTicevimJies  the  farm — ^here  is  the  whole  history  of  Evangeli- 
cal Christianity,  and  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.'* 

IV.  We  look  next  to  the  RULE  OF  THE  CHURCH.  In  the 
year  1536  it  was  declared  in  Convocation  to  be  King  Henry's  pleas- 
ure  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  should  be  reformed 
by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  that  nQthing  was  to  be  maintained, 
which  did  not  rest  upon  ibzt  authority.  God  made  use  of  the  self- 
ishness of  the  monarch  to  disinter  tnis  grand  principle  from  the 
grave,  in  which  the  sextons  of  Rome  had  buried  it*  But  the 
royal  intelligence  which  a  selfish  aim  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Pope  had  rendered  so  keen,  beheld  not  the  whole  reach  of  this 
principle*  nor  ever  imagined  that  it  would  not  only  set  the 
Churdi  beyond  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  but  also  above  the 
king's.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  discovery  which  the  kiuj^  com- 
menced, the  Puritans  perfected.  They  made  the  Rule  m  Scrip- 
ture the  only  rule  of  the  Church,  and  therein  made  a  free  Church. 
They  made  the  Word  of  God  the  only  Rule  of  Faith,  binding 
every  man  to  the  studjr.  of  that  rule,  to  take  it  not  upon  the  trust 
of  the  Church,  but  to  examine  himself  and  the  Church  by  it. 
Every  man  was  to  do  this,  relying  on  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  was  this  that  made  th^  Puritan  Theolo^ans  sudi 
men  of  depth  and  power.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  pnnciples  of 
their  reformation  such  bold  upon  them  and  such  stability,  that 
nothing  could  beat  down  .their  progress.  They  had  the  power 
and  tenacity  of  conscience,  the  obstinacy  of  the  clearest  convic- 
tions of  duty. 

This  independence,  this  right  of  private  judgment,  in  reliance 
on  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  Word,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  of 
great  and  pemanent  duties.     It  enforces  those  duties,  keeps  the 
soul  in  them,  and  makes  the  whole  of  our  authority  and  life  in 
Christ  to  consist  in  their  spiritual  performance.     If  you  rely  upon 
the  Church,  and  take  her  faith,  her  teachings,  her  command- 
ments, as  yours,  and  infallible,  and  deem  yourself  safe  in  her  com- 
mimion,  you  will  give  up  those  duties,  you  will  not  feel  yourself 
called  upon  to  perform  them.    You  will  say,  I  believe  as  the 
Church  believes,  and  can  read  and  pray  only  as  the  Church 
read«  and  prays.     I  am  in  the  Church,  and  so  I  am  in  Christ,  and 
I  partake  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  partaking  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  and  its  ordinances,  and  nothing  more  is  requisite.    This 
is  the  ingenuity  of  the  enemy  of  all  nghteousness,  to  keep  men 
out  of  Christ  by  imbedding  them  in  the  Church,  as  lifeless  fossils 
in  a  bed  of  stone.     For  if  the  members  thus  rely  upon  the 
Church,  as  the  medium  between  them  and  Christ,  the  whole 
Church  relies  upon  the  Church,  and  is  therefore  no  Church,  can- 
not  he  a  living  Church,  is  not  united  to  Christ,  but  is  no  better 
thau  a  bed  of  limestone.    For  a  Church  can  be  a  true  Church 
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only  by  the  individual  union  of  its  members  to  and  with  Christ ; 
and  if  they  be  not  so  united  with  him,  and  so  depending  upon 
him,  they  are  no  part  of  his  Body.  If  each  individual  is  depend- 
ing  upon  his  membership  with  that  union  of  individuals  which  he 
calls  a  Church,  or  the  Church,  for  his  religion  and  salvation,  then 
the  whole  Church  are  depending  on  the  same,  on  a  nonentity,  on 
a  shadow  and  a  lie.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  great  company  of 
speculatists,  issuing  shares  on  fictitious  stock,  and  each  inmvi- 
dual  trading  on  the  credit  of  the  company  without  one  farthing  of 
capital.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  South  Sea 
scheme  in  religion,  a  bubble,  with  which  thousands  amuse  and 
delude  themselves  now,  but  which  is  to  burst  at  last  to  the  de- 
struction of  thousands. 

But  if  you  maintain  your  independence  in  private  judgment,  in 
reliance,  not  upon  the  Church,  but  upon  Christ,  upon  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.in  the  Word,  then,  having  no  external  thing  to  support  you, 
no  false  credit  of  the  company  to  go  upon,  no  figment  of  Church 
stock  to  make  your  professions  available,  you  must  ^o  yourself  to 
Christ,  you  must  seek  for  yourself  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  you 
must  for  yourself  study  his  Word  to  feed  upon  it,  to  be  strength- 
ened by  it,  to  receive  divine  teaching  in  it.  Your  doctrine  of 
private  judgment  binds  you  to  prayer,  to  the  searching  of  the 
Scriptiares,  to  personal  communion  with  your  Savior.  Your  doc- 
trine of  private  judgment  and  sanctification  is  monstrous  pre- 
sumption and  hypocrisy  without  this.  It  is  pride,  rationalism, 
and  impiety,  without  this.     It  is  life,  power,  and  glory,  vyitk  it. 

It  is  this  private  judgment,  which  leads  the  soul  to  the  only 
known  rule  and  standard,  known  and  read  of  all.  They  who 
denyit,  andassertthat  the  individual  soul  mustrelyupon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church,  let  them  tell  us  how  that  judgment  is  to  be 
discovered.  Where  is  that  judgment  ?  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, true  Protestants  say.  The  judgment  of  the  Church  is  in  the 
Word  of  Glod  ;  but  others,  denying  private  judgment,  must  throw 
the  soul  back  again  upon  a  jud^ent  of  the  Church,  in  order  to 
discover  what  is  the  sense  of  Scnpture.  And  where  is  that  judg- 
ment? Where  can  the  common,  unlettered  believer  find  it  1  Is 
there  any  volume  in  which  it  is  recorded  plainer  than  the  Word 
of  God  ?  Any  volume,  which  the  believer  would  not  have,  after 
all,  to  judge  by  private  interpretation  ?  Where  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  to  be  found  *?  It  is  like  the  sign-post  at  a  place 
sometimes  overflowed  with  water,  on  which  you  read.  When  the 
water  is  above  this  mark — ^the  traveller  must  not  attempt  to  cross. 
But  where  is  the  mark  to  be  seen,  when  the  waters  rise  above  it  ? 
So  with  this  pretended  judgment  of  the  Church.  On  what  post, 
above  high  water  mark,  is  it  to  be  found  recorded  ?  Where  can 
the  believer,  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  Word  of  God,  find 
iti  , 
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The  judgment  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  is  certain  ;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  is  uncertain.  The  judgment  of  what  is  called 
the  Church  may  at  any  time  have  been  the  judgment  of  men  for 
the  greater  part  without  any  reliance  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  any 
teaching  or  illumination  from  the  same.  The  judgment  of  the 
Church  may  sometimes  be  nothing  more  than  the  judgment  of 
men,  who  themselves  exercised  private  judgment  in  the  worst  way, 
without  the  sense  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Spirit ;  without 
seeking  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  who  then  unitedly  sought 
to  enforce  opinion  so  formed  upon  others,  and  upon  all  who  should 
Game  after  them.     But  the  judgment  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Spirit 


power-investing  individual  independ- 
ence,  which  we  maintain  and  teach,  and  in  which  consists  the 
whole  hope  of  freedom  and  victory  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is 
entire  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Word  of  God.  That 
constitutes  independence,  power,  glory.  That  makes  the  Church 
one,  one  in  the  individual,  one  in  the  mass,  one  by  the  translu- 
cence  and  reflection  of  all  in  each  and  each  in  all,  one  in  the 
Body,  because  of  the  perfect  individuality  and  independence  o\ 
each  member  in  Christ,  one  like  the  wheels  of  Christ's  chariot,  as 
described  by  Milton,  full  of  eyes,  each  eye  an  individual  exist- 
ence. Such  a  chariot  for  Christ  is  his  Church,  not  in  reliance 
upon  itself,  its  own  greatness  or  infallibility,  but  upon  Him. 

Evangelical  Protestants  rely  not  upon  the  Word  of  (Jod  alone, 
but  upon  the  Word  with  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  in  the  Word,  the 
Spirit  teaching,  enlightening,  sanctifying,  by  the  Word.  This 
fact  has  been  greatly  forgotten,  or  rather,  it  has  not  been  dwelt 
upon,  and  impressed  6^  men's  minds  as  it  ought.  The  principle 
has  always  been  acted  ^pon  by  all  evangelical  Churches,  by  all 
sincere  heart-Protestants,  but  it  has  not  received  such  an  utter- 
ance, such  an  external  manifestation  in  form,  such  an  open  recog- 
nition and  acknowledgment,  as  was  necessary.  The  principle  as 
stated  generally.  The  Bible,  the  only  religion  of  Protestants,  has 
exclusively  occupied  attention  in  the  formal  announcement, 
Gh)ing  along  with  this,  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment  has  been 
declared  in  such  a  manner,  so  exclusively  of  all  notice  of  that 
higher  and  deeper  reliance,  which  true  Protestants  have  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  guide  of  private  judgment,  that  the  friends 
of  tradition  and  of  despotism  in  the  Church,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation,  have  enjoyed  some  opportunity  of  objecting 
against  this  private  judgment  as  a  thing  of  individual  pride  and 
presumption.  We  must  take  away  all  color  for  that  objection, 
oy  stating  and  maintaining  our  doctrine  of  private  judgment  as 
aliirays  in  the  most  express  reliance,  both  implied  and  positive, 
upon  the  Spirit  of  Gloa  as  our  teacher.    It  is  with  the  Spirit  of 
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God  alone  that  we  assert  the  privil^e,  the  right,  the  duty,  and 
the  blessedness  of  private  judgment.  Private  judgment  without 
the  Spirit,  private  judgment  not  cognisant  of  the  Spirit,  or  rec(^- 
nising  and  relying  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  is  worthless, 
nay,  pernicious.  It  is  no  better  than  Rationalism.  It  is  mere 
unsanctified,  unilluminated  human  theology;  the  theology  of 
men,  not  of  God ;  the  work  of  human  speculation,  relying  solely 
upon  human  reason.  Such  is  private  judgment  without  the 
Spirit. 

The  theologians  and  the  theology  of  New  England  hold  to  no 
such  private  judgment  as  this.  They  hold  reliance  on  the  Spirit 
and  the  Word,  reliance  on  the  Spirit  teaching  in  and  by  the 
Word.  This  was  the  private  judgment  of  the  great  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  relied  not  upon  a  fallible  Church,  but  upon  the 
infallible  Word  and  Spirit  of  Gtod.  He  maintained,  and  the 
Evangelical  theologians  and  Christians  of  New  England  now 
maintain,  the  right  and  duty  of  each  individual  to  exercise  an 
individual  interpreting  judgment,  under  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  directly  upon  the  Word  of  Grod ;  to  exercise  it  not  witti 
the  Church  as  its  mediator,  not  with  the  Church  coming  in  between 
the  soul  and  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  with  the  Spirit 
teaching  by  the  Word,  and  leading  into  its  truth,  with  just  as 
entire  a  solitude  and  independence,  as  if  no  Church  but  the 
individual  soul  itself  existed.  For  this  is  the  independence, 
which  Christ  confers  on  every  Christian  by  entire  dependence  on 
Him,  his  Word,  and  his  Spirit.  We  recognise  and  proclaim  the 
duty  of  each  individual  member  of  Chnst's  Body  to  rely,  not 
upon  the  Body,  but  upon  the  Head.  We  proclaim  the  truth 
that  he  who  does  not  rely  upon  the  Head  is  not  of  the  Body  : 
that  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  is  union  by  the  Spirit  with 
the  Head. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  and  glorious  period  of  Christianity, 
when  it  shall  be  developed  in  and  from  the  common  mind  under 
the  instruction  and  influence  directly,  not  indirectly,  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Divine  providence  in  the  discipline  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, in  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Churches 
planted  by  them  and  continued  from  them,  ana  in  the  perfection 
of  the  institution  of  Sabbath  schools,  has  been  preparing  for  this 
development.  It  is  not  science  that  will  produce  this  epoch, 
nor  the  eclecticism  of  a  Christian  philosophy  of  history,  seeking 
to  gather  into  one  age  the  various  peculiar  characteristics  of  past 
ages.  It  is  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the 
common  mind,  that  shall  bring  it  about.  Heretofore,  the  charac- 
teristics of  what  historians  call  Christianity  have  been  those  of 
science  rather  than  of  life,  and  of  science  occupied  with  the 
letter  of  dogmas,  rather  than  with  thejootsteps  and  workings  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  with  the  letter  exterior  to  self,  rather  than  in  self- 
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research  and  meditation.  Hitherto,  also,  this  development  of 
Christianity  has  been  owing  to  a  few  minds,  which  alone  have 
been  acquainted  and  familiar  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  which 
have  stamped  their  views  upon  the  multitude;  coming,  as  it 
were,  between  the  common  mind  and  the  Divine  Word,  so  that, 
however  correct,  profound,  and  excellent  their  views  may  have 
been,  the  mass  of  men,  even  of  Christians,  have  received  the 
trath  at  second-hand,  and  not  immediately  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  business  of  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  schools 
and  churches  has  been  rather  to  dogmatize  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  put  them  in  scientific  for- 
mulas, than  to  make  the  Scriptures  to  be  known  and  read  of  all. 
Consequently,  Christianity,  so  called,  has  degenerated  into  theo- 
ries, and  neglected  life.  But  theories  and  dogmatic  systems  can- 
not be  perfect  without  life  ;  if  they  be  framed  without  life,  or 
by  men,  who  themselves  are  scientific  dogmatizers  and  syste- 
matizers,  rather  than  Christians  feeding  on  the  Word  and  feeding 
others,  they  must  and  will  continue  not  only  imperfect,  but  er- 
roneous, if  Christianity  be  studied  in  them,  false  views  will  be 
adopted  concerning  it ;  if  a  historical  Christianity  be  gathered 
and  taught  firoip  them,  that  also  will  be  erroneous. 

A  scientific  Christianity,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  be  the 
work  not  only  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Schools,  but  of  the  life  and 
knowledge  (h  common  Christians.  The  word  as  known  and- 
revealed  through  them  must  contribute  to  it,  and  not  merely  as 
known  in  the  crucible,  in  the  theoretic  laboratory  of  the  student. 
The  common  life  of  the  Church  must  reflect  lignt  upon  it,  and 

?>ve  life  to  it,  else  it  is  partial,  one-sided,  and  in  a  measure  dead, 
t  is  cut  off  from  the  Church,  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  if  it 
does  not  come  from  the  experience  of  the  Church,  and  receive 
and  interchange  life  with  the  Church.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
theology  learned  from  the  Word  of  God  by  practical  pastors,  who 
have  much  to  do  with  the  experience  and  for  the  guidance  of 
common  minds  under  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  the 
necessity  of  a  theology  brought  from  the  Word  of  God  for  the 
wants  of  the  Church,  by  men,  who  are  working  for  the  spread  of 
life,  and  not  merely  the  perfection  of  science.  If  it  comes  from 
scientific  formal  theologians  alone,  it  must  necessarily  be  defective 
and  partial ;  if  it  comes  from  the  Word  through  them  alone,  it  is 
not  the  true  scriptural,  nor  the  true  historical  Christianity,  because 
the  Word,  as  it  flows  through  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  family 
of  believers,  is  neglected.  The  historical  Christianity  that  some 
men  talk  of  is  the  phase  of  Christianity  in  a  few  scholastic, 
scientific  minds,  while  the  great  body  of  believers  have  either 
not  known  the  Scriptures  personally,  or  very  defectively,  or  have 
been  so  cut  off  from  contact  with  these  minus,  that  they  have  had 
no  representation  or  representative  in  the  casting  of  the  scientific 
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form,  and  have  been  utterly  disregarded.  Thus  the  historical 
Christianity,  so  called,  has  always  hitherto  been  greatly  disse- 
vered from  the  common  life  and  experience  of  Christianity.  It 
has,  moreover,  in  the  feverish  anxiety  to  keep  up  a  visible  suc- 
cession proudly  and  ostentatiously  noted,  passed  by  with  utter 
neglect  some  bodies  of  Christians,  in  whom  the  Word  has  been 
manifested,  both  as  life  and  science,  far  more  clearly  and  purely, 
than  in  the  stream  of  succession  as  pursued  and  adhered  to. 

Not  such  is  the  type  of  an  Evangelical,  experimental,  and 
popular  Christianity,  a  Chnstianity  drawn  from  the  Word  of  Grod 
under  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  by  minds  from  the  people,  and 
both  transmitting  and  reflecting  the  experience  of  the  people  of 
God,  both  giving  and  receiving  light,  both  modified  bjr  and 
modifying  the  common  knowlec^e,  as  science  and  life,  inter- 
changing, combining,  becoming  one.  A  Christianity  not  passed 
through  the  mere  channel  of  a  successional  priesthood,  but  drawn 
fresh,  bv  the  impulse  and  power  of  the  Spirit,  from  the  fountain 
of  the  Word,  for  the  wants  of  the  Church  and  the  life  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  theology  better  for  use,  and  for  science  too, 
than  that  of  all  the  schools  in  all  ages.  This  is  a  theology,  of 
which  admirable  examples  may  be  found  in  the  writings  and  lives 
of  two  of  the  greatest  Puritan  Divines  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
this  respectively,  and  two  of  the  greatest  theological  giants  ever 
known  in  any  age  of  the  world,  John  Howe  ana  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. This  is  the  living  practical  theology,  which  grows  out 
of  private  juc^ment  of  the  Scriptures  in  entire  dependence  on 
the  Spirit  of  God.  A  theology,  in  which  the  living  Church  in 
all  ages  will  find  its  truest  life  and  opinions  reflected,  not  because 
it  was  drawn  from  the  study,  or  comparison,  or  obedience,  or 
imitation  of  those  opinions,  but  from  the  only  infallible,  immuta- 
ble, independent  source  of  all  true  life  and  true  opinion,  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God.  The  true  historical 
Christianity  is  drawn  from  the  Wora  and  the  Spirit,  and  not  from 
the  pages  of  history,  or  from  human  speculations. 

In  any  other  sense  it  seems  not  possible  for  any  man  not  to  see 
that  the  period  for  the  formation  of  a  true  histoncal  Christianity, 
or  a  perfect  scientific  Christianity,  has  not  yet  come,  and  cannot 
come,  until  the  Word  has  had  opportunity  to  be  developed  and 
reflected  in  the  mass  of  Christians,  in  the  life  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  not  in  the  movements  of  some  of  the  mere  extremi- 
ties of  that  body.  The  Word  must  spread,  the  life  of  the  gospel 
must  circulate,  far  and  wide,  before  what  is  called,  in  some 
quarters,  the  oi^anic  whole  of  Christianity,  or  its  true  Catholicism 
in  others,  or  its  historical  fulnessand perfection,  can  be  developed, 
or  surveyed,  or  fairly  conceived  of. 

And  hence,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  Mission  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  now  to  be  anxiously  comparing  symbols,  and 
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afting  creeds,  and  arrangmg  and  examining  names,  and  studying 
national  theologies,  and  sweating  over  Ae  crucible,  and  runninff 
for  help  to  the  science  of  the  world,  but  to  give  the  Word  of  God 
to  the  world.  Her  Mission  is  not  to  be  analysing  theology,  but 
spreading  life.  Her  work  is  not  to  be  inquiring  ^at  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  to  be  gadiering  ignorant  and  lost  sinners 
into  that  Church.  What  unutterable  absurdity  to  be  disputing 
about  Catholicism,  to  be  regaiding  the  questi6n  of  the  Church, 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Church,  as  the  question  of  the  age,  the 
determination  of  o%a  crisis,  the  mission  of  our  generation,  when, 
as  yet,  the  Church  is  but  a  handful  of  seed-corn,  scarcely  sown ; 
when  even  in  Christendom,  so  called,  the  Church  is  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  community,  and  Cbistendom  is  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  world ;  when,  indeed,  the  world  is  still  lying 
in  wickedness ! 

For  the  Church  to  be  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  her  own 
Catholicism,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  Church  to  be 
parading  rival  catalogues  of  successional  priesthood,  for  the 
Church  to  be  bandvin^  the  watchwords  of  exclusion  and  dissent, 
is  as  if  a  body  of  physicians,  called  to  the  bed-side  of  a  patient  in 
imminent  danger  of  dyinff,  or  commissioned  into  a  hospital  filled 
with  the  subjects  of  a  dreadful  plague,  should  deliberately  set 
themselves  down  to  studying  and  comparing  their  diplomas,  say- 
ing that  the  great  medical  question  of  the  age  was  the  univer- 
saBty  of  the  medical  degree.  The  lord  of  the  hospital  would 
turn  such  men  out  with  contempt  and  punishment ;  and  we  fear 
the  great  husbandman  of  the  vineyard  cannot  be  less  offended, 
when  he  sees  those  to  whom  he  has  said.  Go  work,  endeavoring 
to  exclude  one  anotiier  from  the  field,  and  contending  at  its  very 
gate  about  the  Catholicism  of  their  diplomas,  and  setting  them- 
selves to  work  out  the  problem  of  a  historical  Christianity, 
instead  of  taking  care  of  the  vines,  and  gathering  in  the  harvest ; 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  have  cause  to  try  his  Church 
with^reat  judgments,  to  purify  it  oi  its  proud,  cancerous,  scientific 
jangling  and  theories,  so  as  by  fire. 

The  Mission  of  the  Church  is  the  work  of  Missions.  Ghxi  began 
to  disclose  this  to  the  Puritans  before  they  left  their  own  country, 
just  as  he  disclosed  it  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  scat- 
tered them  abroad  by  the  blasts  of  persecution.  The  work  our 
Puritan  Fathers  set  upon  was  a  missionary  work,  with  missionary 
aims  and  motives,  for  that  a^e  remarkably  far-sighted,  elevated, 
and  pure.  We  trust  in  Gtoa  that  it  is  for  this  work  he  has  been 
preparing  the  Evangelical  Church  in  this  country  ever  since,  and 
that  he  will  not  now  suffer  us  to  be  turned  aside  from  it.  How 
absurd  to  be  occupied,  at  such  a  period  as  this,  with  foolish 
questions,  genealogies,  and  contentions,  unprofitable  and  vain ! 
How  absurd  to  dream  as  yet  of  encompassing  in  our  theology  the 
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organic  whole  of  Christianity,  when  as  yet  we  have  seen  so.little 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  even  in  its  parts ;  when,  as 
yet,  we  are  acquainted  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  great  family, 
and  with  the  experience  of  that  portion  so  indistinctly !  How 
absurd  to  dream  of  perfecting  our  scientific  Christianity  by  the 
study  of  a  historical  Church,  when,  as  yet,  we  have  seen  so  few 
of  ti^e  phases  of  that  Church,  have  seen  that  Church  in  only  such 
minute  portions,  such  bits  of  leaven,  prevented  firom  working, 
and  hindered  by  the  wicked  one  !  How  absurd  to  send  us  to  the 
organic  whole  for  instruction,  when,  as  yet,  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  redeemed  belon^ng  to  that  whole  are  gathered  in ;  when,  as 
et,  we  know  so  litue  what  forms  of  development  the  Church  i& 
er  enlargement  may  take ;  when,  as  yet,  the  Church  has  per- 
formed so  little  of  her  mission  in  the  woiid. 

The  question  of  this  age  is,  and  ou^ht  to  be,  not  the  organic 
whole  of  Christianity,  nor  the  Catholicism  of  the  Church,  nor  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  but  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
Our  crisis  is  not  that  of  the  Church  Catholic,  but  of  the  Church 
Militant  and  Missionary*  It  is  the  most  extreme  neglect  igid 
perversion  of  duty  and  of  grace,  to  turn  aside  firom  our  great  work 
at  the  voice  of  a  pretended  philosophic  and  scientific  theolo^, 
after  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  organic  whole,  or  at  the  voice 
of  a  false  outcry  about  sectarianism  and  unity,  instead  of  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  building  up  of  the  real  whole,  to  the  gathering 
in  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Christ ;  instead  of  giving  our- 
selves to  the  great  business  of  ''  makino;  all  men  see  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  me  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Christ  Jesus, 
to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  hea- 
venly places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God,  according  to  his  eternal  purpose,  which  he  purposed  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

If  we  will  but  work  on,  in  fervent  love  for  Christ,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  unity  of  our  Church,  and  our  reputation  for  unity, 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  Mission  of  the  Church  is  the  work 
OF  Missions.  We  cannot  possess  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  except  just  so  far  as  we  are  enraged  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  in  the  work  of  saving  souls.  By  uiat  work  God  will 
unite  and  distinguish  his  Church.  We  have  little  to  do  with  the 
organic  whole  of  Christianity,  and  still  less  with  the  imitation  or 
the  boast  of  a  Romish  unity,  but  to  labor  after  the  fulfilment  of 
Paul's  prayer,  ^'  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith, 
that  we,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.'' 

The  zeal  of  some  writers  about  the  Catholicism  and  organic 
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whole  and  the  Tisible  unity  of  the  Church,  reminds  ns  of  some 
striking  remarks  of  Edwards  in  his  great  woik  on  ReviTals. 
*^  Persons,^'  he  says,  ^^  that  are  influenced  by  an  indiscreet  zeal 
are  always  in  too  much  haste ;  they  are  impatient  of  delays,  and, 
therefore,  are  for  jumping  to  iLe  uppermost  step  first,  before  they 
have  taken  the  preceding  steps ;  whereby  they  expose  themselves 
to  fell  and  break  their  bones ;  it  is  a  thing  very  taldng  with  them 
to  see  the  building  rise  very  high,  and  all  their  endeavor  and 
strength  is  employed  in  advancing  the  building  in  height,  without 
taking  care  withal  proportionably  to  enlarge  the  foundation ; 
whereby  die  whole  is  in  danger  of  coming  to  Uie  ground ;  or  tbey 
are  for  putting  on  the  ciq>ola  and  pinnade  before  they  are  come 
to  it,  or  before  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  are  done ;  which 
tends  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building,  and  hinder  it  ever 
being  a  complete  structure.  Many  that  are  thus  imprudent  and 
hasty  with  their  zeal  have  a  real  eager  appetite  for  that  which  is 
good ;  but  are  like  children,  that  are  impatient  to  wait  ibr  the 
miit  until  the  proper  season  of  it,  and,  therefore,  snatch  it  before 
it  is  ripe*  Oftentimes  in  their  haste  they  overshoot  the  mark, 
and  firustrate  their  own  end ;  they  put  that  which  they  would 
obtain  further  out  of  reach  Ihan  it  was  before,  and  establish  and 
confirm  that  which  they  would  remove." 

VI.  By  the  same  discipline  of  the  Word,  Providence  and  Grace 
of  Grod,  tne  Puritans  were  taught  the  great  practical  things  which 
they  learned  so  thoroughly  concerning  the  true  life  akd  depekd- 
EMCE  OF  THE  Chusch.  That  life  is  inward,  and  it  grows  less, 
the  more  approximation  men  make  to  dependence  on  an  arm  of 
flesh,  of  whatever  nature.  But  it  grows  more  vigorous,  the  less 
regard  there  is  to  anything  extemsd,  except  simply  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  which  truly  is  itself  an  inward  work,  and  can  hardly 
with  propriety  be  called  external,  so  entirely  are  its  activity  and 
success  derived  from  the  Spirit.  This  inward  life  is  the  element 
of  joy  in  the  Lord ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Church  consists  so 
much  in  that,  that  the  experience  of  David  may  be  assumed  as 
that  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  the  lips  of  the  Church  being 
sealed  like  his,  until  God  opens  them.    ''  Restore  unto  me  the 

ry  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  by  thy  firee  Spirit ;  then  will 
teach  tran^essors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee.'^  This  experimentsJ  knowledge  of  the  joy  of  Grod's 
salvation,  and  this  buoyancy  and  fulness  of  freedom  and  delight 
in  teaching  and  vrinning  souls,  in  which  consists  the  stren^  of 
the  Church,  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  life  hid  with  Chnst  in 
God. 

This  life  is  sustained  by  his  Spirit,  fed  by  his  Word.  The 
more  men  are  beaten  firom  ail  external  reliances,  and  thrown  upon 
Christ,  the  stronger  they  are,  and  the  more  indestructible,  vigor- 
ous, and  joyous  mis  life  becomes.    The  Providence  of  God  with 
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our  Puritan  Fathers  made  this  lesson  conspicuous*  With  heroic 
faith  they  practised  it,  when  once  they  had  learned  it,  when  once 
Qod  had  broken  them  away  from  all  that  mortals  are  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  or  to  hold  dear.  They  were  long  time  in  learning 
it,  in  some  thines,  and  with  much  difficulty,  because  some  of  their 
reliances,  whicn  were  in  reality  an  arm  of  flesh,  looked  to  them 
like  a  refuee  of  the  Spirit.  They  held  on  to  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, mey  were  afraid  to  separate,  they  hoped  in  princes, 
they  trusted  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  taught  to  do  so  by  that  union  of 
State  and  Church,  to  which  they  hstd  been  accustomed,  and  from 
the  blindness  produced  by  which  it  took  long  time  perfectly  to 
recover.  God  was  teaching  them  His  great  lesson  continually, 
endeavoring  to  make  them  see  it,  and  yet  they  constantly,  in  this 
matter,  endeavored  to  lean  upon  man.  But  God  would  disap- 
point diem,  would  beat  them  ofi",  would -leave  the  reed  to  pierce 
them.  At  length  he  broke  them  away  from  king,  country,  State, 
Church,  all. 

The  more  closely  men  are  thus  thrown  upon  Christ,  the 
simpler  will  be  their  form,  if  they  have  that  to  choose,  and  the 
best  adapted  for  use,  growth,  and  effort.  It  was  partly  their  deep 
sense  of  dependence  upon  Christ,  and  partly  the  external  provi- 
dences of  God,  and  partly  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit  in  his 
Word,  that  led  our  Pilgrim  fathers  to  a  form  of  Church  organiza- 
tion so  near  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
broke  down  every  external  wall  of  partition  possible,  and  would 
be  brought  in  all  things  near  to  God,  just  as  in  all  things  they 
were  thrown  upon  God.  Their  principles  were  tried  in  every 
way.  They  had  had  all  the  advantage  of  being  experimented 
upon  in  the  Old  World  by  men  without  true  godliness  and  spirit- 
ual wisdom,  in  cases  where  it  is  manifest  that  for  want  of  these 
ingredients  they  failed ;  all  which  went  to  demonstrate  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  one  that  can  succeed  by  the  mere  Ark 
of  God  in  the  camp,  or  by  a  true,  pure,  and  well  nigh  primitive 
form ;  but  a  kingdom  that,  the  more  it  is  Wee  the  first  model  of  its 
founder  J  the  greater  measure  of  his  Spirit  it  demands^  to  meet, 
sustain,  and  keep  alive  its  excellence.  So  the  attempt  of  the 
Brownists  was  full  of  instruction.  It  failed,  because  it  had  more 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  World,  than  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  was 
the  wine  of  the  Old  Adam  put  into  new  bottles,  and  so  the  bot- 
tles burst.  We  must  have  the  wine  of  the  new  dispensation  put 
into  the  bottles  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  so  both  are  preserved ; 
and  this  we  say  is  in  favor  of  the  simplicity  of  these  new  bottles, 
that  they  rec^uire  the  new  wine,  the  Pentecostal  wine  of  the 
Spirit,  and  will  not  answer  for  the  old.  In  the  case  of  Robinson 
and  the  Pilgrims,  it  was  most  manifestly  not  an  experiment  of 
man  but  of  God,  an  experiment  with  G<)d's  Spirit.  Every  step 
of  it  proved  that,  and  its  spiritual  success  proves  it.     The  ex- 
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periment  they  made  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  it  had  been  of 
man,  it  must  have  come  to  naught ;  and  it  would  have  come  to 
naught  the  sooner,  for  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  the  form 
which  they  had  chosen.  Had  they  moored  their  Church  to  the 
Hierarchy,  and  kept  the  form  of  the  Hierarchy,  the  form  might 
have  hela  up  long  after  the  Spirit  had  departed.  But  throwing 
themselves  as  they  did,  solely  upon  Christ,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  everything  would  have  disappeared ; 
form,  existence,  all  would  have  suffered  shipwreck. 

Now  the  man  of  hierarchical  tendencies  will  reason  against  the 
simplicity  and  unworldliness  of  such  a  form,  because  he  will 
say,  it  wants  a  support  in  human  nature,  and  possesses  no  power 
of  appeal  to  anything  but  bare  spirituality  of  mind,  and  if  de* 
serted  of  that,  must  go  to  ruin.  But  it  is  precisely  this  arra- 
ment  whidi  is  irresistibly  in  its  favor.  The  simplicity  of  uds 
&rm  needs  Christ  to  support  it,  and  cannot  be  supported  toithaut 
Christ.  For  this  reason  it  is  infinitely  precious  to  the  world's 
best  interests ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  the  world,  if  no  farm 
could  be  supported  without  Christ.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  almost  infinite  curse  which  the  Form  with- 
out the  Power  of  godliness  has  inflicted  on  the  world.  The 
hierarchical  despotism,  which,  by  the  prevalence  of  Form  without 
the  Spirit,  has  maintained  such  ages  of  remorseless  persecution, 
would  have  been  rendered  impossible.  And  now,  a  return  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  Form  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
securities  against  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  of  ecclesiastical 
wickedness. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  best  securities  against  schism.  Whatever 
ingredient,  form,  or  ceremony,  not  set  down  in  Scripture  as  es- 
sentia], men  set  up  in  the  Church  as  essential,  is  schism.  It  is 
likewise  the  beginning  of  despotism  and  persecution.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  Milton,  worthy  to  be  written  in  every  language 
in  the  world,  that  ^^  to  us  nothing  can  be  catholic  or  universal  in 
reli^on,  but  what  the  Scripture  teaches ;  whatsoever  without 
Scnpture  pleads  to  be  universal  in  the  Church,  in  being  universal 
IS  BUT  THE  MORE  scHiSMATicAL,'^  To  this  conespouds  that 
striking  and  noble  declaration  of  Bishop  Hooper  that  ^'  the  Church 
of  Christy  the  more  it  was  arid  is  burdened  with  m<in^s  lawSy  the 
further  it  is  Jfrom  the  true  and  sincere  verity  of  God?s  Word.  It 
is  mine  opinion  unto  all  the  world  that  the  Scripture  solely  is  to 
be  followed,  and  the  Apostles'  Church,  and  no  man's  authority, 
be  he  Augustine,  Tertullian,  or  even  Cherubim  or  Seraphim.'^ 

The  more  simple  the  form,  the  more  Christ  is  needed  to  fill  it. 
And  ordinarily  tiie  more  there  is  in  it  of  man  and  man's  device, 
the  less  of  Christ  it  can  receive,  and  the  less  men  feel  the  need 
of  Christ  in  it.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  in  New  England 
were  not  so  worldly  and  political,  as  to  choose  a  form  of  Cnurch 
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government,  that,  because  it  relied  upon  the  State  or  the  world, 
would  make  less  of  a  tax  and  demand  upon  them  for  great  spiri- 
tuality and  piety.  They  rather  said,  We  will  have  that  form,  in 
which  we  must  live  near  to  God,  or  die ;  we  will  have  that  form,  in 
which,  if  the  Spirit  dies,  the  form  drops  and  breaks  in  pieces. 
Rather  so  than  a  form  that,  like  the  thick  bark  of  some  trees,  can 
remain  standing  while  all  within  is  rotten,  persuading  the  world 
that  it  is  sound,  and  imposing  the  form  of  godliness  without  its 
power.  We  throw  ourselves  upon  Christ  in  a  form,  to  which  he 
onlv  can  give  energy,  but  which,  imbued  with  his  Spirit,  we 
believe  to  oe  better  adapted  than  all  others  for  the  spread  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  result  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  belief.  That 
form  of  Church  government  is  found  to  be  the  best,  which,  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  God's  Word,  most  fully  recognises, 
relies  upon,  and  displays,  the  efficacy  of  God's  Word ;  which 
brings  out  the  Divine  rather  than  the  human,  and  which  brings 
the  soul  most  immediately  and  directly,  without  distracting  busi- 
ness and  ceremony,  to  (jod.  That  form  of  Church  government 
is  the  best,  in  which  there  is  the  least  of  government  and  the 
most  of  (Jod.  That  fonn  is  the  best  adapted  to  save  souls  with- 
out deluding  them,  and  to  raise  wheat  without  tares,  which  throws 
the  soul  most  entirely,  simply,  uninterruptedly,  on  God's  doc- 
trines in  his  Word,  and  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart. 

It  has  been  singularly  enough  objected  against  the  admirable 
and  successful  mission  and  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
to  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  that  they  have  nothing  but  naked 
doctrines  to  preach  ;  no  liturgy,  nor  hierarchy,  nor  grand  impos- 
ing forms,  but  only  the  simple  bare  truth  of  Christ  and  Him 
crucified;  and,  therefore,  some  imposing  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment must  be  sent  to  them  to  save  them.  This  kind  of 
appeal  in  behalf  of  Bishop  Southgate's  Mission  of  an  Episcopacy 
seems  better  adapted  to  produce  infidelity  than  faith.  It  throws 
the  truth  upon  Church  government  for  its  efficacy,  instead  of  the 
Church  upon  Christ  and  the  truth.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
compliment  that  could  have  been  paid  to  the  Missionaries  of  the 
American  Board,  and  the  best  testimony  to  the  power  of  God's 
simple  Word  as  by  them  presented.  Without  any  gorgeous  cere- 
monies, or  ostentatious  organization  bf  orders,  to  eaten  the  favor 
of  the  soul,  they  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Armenians  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  in  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  with- 
out a  word  concerning  any  other  government  than  that  of  Christ, 
and  unincumbered  by  those  human  additions  which,  in  a  corrupt 
Church,  have  suffocated  the  soul.  The  true  Church  is  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  Truth,  and  these  faithful  men  have  preached  the 
simple  truth,  and  not  the  Church,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  ful- 
filled the  Church's  whole  vocation,  holding  forth,  not  the  orders 
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of  Church  goyemment,  hut  the  Word  of'  Life  in  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  They  have  gathered  a  living  Church,  by  preaching, 
not  the  Church,  but  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  is  to  these  principles  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  the  Word,  and  the  Providence  of  God  to  our 
Puritan  Fathers,  that  we  owe  the  great  external  results  accom- 
plished by  God's  Providence  through  their  instrumentality.  No 
Qoubtitisto  those  principles.  Nothing  but  a  pure  Church  of  Christ, 
buil  t  upon  those  pnnciples,  could  have  produced  such  results. 

Our  civil  liberties  have  grown  out  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church ; 
our  representative  system  itself,  with  the  habits  of  self-discipline 
and  government  necessary  to  support  it,  have  sprung  from  the 
congregational  independence  of  our  Churches. 

The  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  common  people  among  us 
has  been  owing  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  freedom,  the  same 
principles  of  independent  thought  and  private  judgment,  made 
the  habit  of  our  Cfhurches  in  rehance  on  the  Word  of  God.  In- 
deed, the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country,  with  its  primitive 
Scriptxiral  principles,  has  made  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
one  common  people. 

A  religious  eaucation  is  another  of  the  great  blessings  that 
has  come  to  us  from  the  principles  of  the  Puritans.  It  was  a 
common  possession  and  habit  of  the  Puritan  churches.  In  -a 
Puritan  family  and  a  Puritan  church  there  could  be  none  other 
than  a  religious  education.  The  Bible  entered  into  every- 
thing ;  the  Bible  was  the  rule  of  everything ;  the  Bible 
must  be  studied.  Their  Church  principles  of  form  as  well  as 
of  the  spirit  threw  them  upon  the  Bible,  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  felt  as  if  God  had  spoken  to  them  as  to  the  He- 
brews. "Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand, 
that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall 
teach  them  to  your  children,  speaking  of  .them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  door  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates.''  Edu- 
cated as  the  Puritans  were  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  most 
jealous  reverence  and  love  for  them,  as  the  foundation  both  of 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  blessings,  they  have 
bequeathed  the  habit  of  a  religious  education,  and  of  the  same 
enshrinement  of  the  Bible  in  the  heart,  to  all  their  descendants  ; 
a  habit,  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  undermine,  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  till  the  Roman  Catholics  began,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  an  outcry  against  the  Bible  and  the  element  of  religion  in 
our  public  schools,  as  a  sectarian  thing[.  But  God  be  praised, 
die  old  Puritan  habit  is  too  strong  for  this  infusion  of  Paj^al  jea- 
lousy against  the  Bible  to  do  much  with  it.    The  decision  and 
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firmness  of  character,  which  marked  our  Puritan  ancestry,  are 
features  of  New  England  still ;  and  New  England  schools  and 
institutions  have  got  their  roots  so  entwined  around  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  imbedded  in  them,  that  under  God's  blessing  all  the 
miners  and  sappers  of  Romanism  can  do  nothing  to  loosen  them. 
And  the  habits  that  prevail  in  New  England  are,  we  would 
hope,  increasing  elsewnere  ;  and  the  very  attack  and  insidious 
effort  of  Romanism  against  a  common  religious  education  as  sec- 
tarian, tends  to  awaken  the  sensitiveness  and  alarm  of  the  Chris- 
tian public  on  a  point  in  regard  to  which  the  people  had  sunk 
into  too  sluggish  a  security.  If  we  would  keep  our  civil  free- 
dom, we  must  educate  our  children  in  the  Scriptures.  It  came  to 
us  from  the  Bible  ;  by  the  Bible  only  we  can  keep  it.  Like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  it  led  our  heroic 
ancestors  through  all  the  sufferings,  discipline,  and  struggles,  by 
which  they  established  our  liberties,  and  nothing  else  can  pre- 
serve those  liberties,  or  the  spirit  of  them  in  their  descendants. 
We  must  have  a  religious  education  ;  and  if  the  cry  of  sectarian- 
ism firightens  the  State,  then  the  Church  must  take  it  up,  as  she 
does  the  voluntary  support  of  religion.  In  reliance  on  Christ 
alone  she  has  advanced*  religion  more  than  all  State  endowments 
in  the  world  have  ever  done.  In  reliance  on  Christ  alone,  if 
compelled  into  it,  she  is  able  to  do  the  sam^  with  education. 
She  asks  the  appropriations  of  the  government  for  a  common 
school  education ;  but  if  the  condition  of  such  help  is  to  be  an 
infidel  exclusion  of  religious  teachings,  she  abhors  the  treachery. 
It  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  freedom  and  religion  to  put  her 
hand  to  such  a  covenant.  There  must  be  a  religious  education, 
or  our  life  as  a  free  people  is  ended.  It  is  claims  from  other 
worlds,  that  have  inspirited  our  star  of  liberty  to  rise,  and  other 
worlds  alone  can  keep  it  above  the  horizon.  No  terrestrial  expe- 
diency, nor  infidel  liberality,  truckling  to  the  cry  of  sectarianism, 
can  save  us.  Our  freedom  is  the  product  of  celestial  wisdom,  and 
not  a  covenant  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  nor  the  child  of  a 
cunning  policy ;  and  celestial  wisdom  alone  can  keep  it. 

What  came  from  heaven  h  heaven  by  nature  clings, 
And  if  dissevered  thence,  its  course  is  short. 

Another  of  the  great  blessings  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  their  principles,  and  a  mighty  result  accomplished  by 
the  Providence  of  God  through  them,  is  that  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  sacredly  observed  in  its  purity.  No  language  can  tell 
the  greatness  of  this  blessing.  A  habit  of  regard  to  the  Sabbath 
fixed  as  a  feature  in  the  character  of  a  nation  is  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  for  its  permanent  prosperity.  This  is  one  of  those 
hereditary  habits,  which  the  Puritans  have  transmitted  to  us  as 
their  legacy  5  a  habit,  when  once  fixed,  very  difficuJt  to  be  eradi- 
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cated.  We  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  that 
step  in  the  Puritan  Reformation,  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  res- 
cued from  its  almost  imiversal  profanation,  and  brought  back  as 
the  possession  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Puritans  suffered 
much  in  England  in  defence  of  its  sacredness.  They  fought  the 
battle  nobly,  and  by  Crod's  grace  and  providence  gained  it,  in 
spite  of  the  Protestant  Book  of  Sports,  the  Romish  desecrations, 
and  the  lax  principles  on  the  Continent.  They  had  a  great  trial 
in  England,  but  in  this  country  they  had  a  virgin  soil  to  put 
their  seeds  in.  They  could  plant  their  institutions  and  princi- 
ples clean  and  uncorrupted,  and  not  amidst  tares.  They  were 
not  working  with  a  people  steeped  for  generations  in  the  immo- 
ral teachings  and  indulgences  of  the  Papal  Church.  Hence 
this  great  possession  of  a  Scriptural  Sabbath  is  ours  in  greater 
purity  perhaps  than  with  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  As  we 
have  it,  so  must  we  keep  it,  guarding  against  its  corruption, 
whether  fjrom  native  insidious  decays  and  profanations,  or  the 
importation  of  injurious  foreign  examples  and  principles.  Keep 
we  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  God  will  make  it  the  bulwark  of 
our  Zion,  and  the  best  protection  of  our  civil  state. 

It  is  from  a  grand  post  of  observation  that  we  can  now  survey 
the  course  of  great  events,  on  the  tide  of  which  God  carried  the 
Puritans  onward.  In  all  probability  there  never  has  been  a  set 
of  men  since  the  time  of  tiie  Apostles,  honored  of  God  with  so 
mighty  an  instrumentality  of  good  in  our  world,  as  those  colonists 
of  New  England.  They  were  the  founders  of  a  race,  an  empire, 
and  an  epoch.  They  formed  a  Church,  the  power  of  which  is  at 
this  day  felt  throughout  the  whole  world. 

Obviously,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  great  desi^s  of  God 
in  the  planting  and  settlement  of  this  country  by  Christian  colo- 
nies may  be  carried  towards  their  completion,  as  Grod  began  this 
great  work  with  the  Church,  it  must  be  continued  by  the  Church. 
As  our  fathers  were  thrown  upon  God,  so  are  we.  Our  fathers 
conquered,  by  seeking  not  their  own,  but  the  things  that  are 
Jesus  Christ's.  The  mission  of  the  Church,  which  they  began 
to  fulfil,  we  must  continue.  The  habits  of  self-denial  and  fix- 
edness for  Christ,  which  made  them  strong,  we  must  return  to. 
Their  reliance  on  the  Word  of  Gh)d,  and  meir  jealousy  against 
every  corruption  of  it,  must  be  ours.  Vain  is  it  for  us  to  have  re- 
ceived an  inheritance  from  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  if  we  think  to 
keep  it  vrithout  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

By  their  struggles,  liberty  is  bequeathed  to  us.  We  do  not  pur- 
chase it,  as  they  did,  by  suffering  ;  it  comes  to  us  as  our  inherit- 
ance, which  the  Fathers  laid  up  for  the  children.  Mark,  now, 
the  course  of  great  possessions.  The  energy,  the  self-denial,  the 
patience,  the  endurance,  the  hardy  virtues  of  a  disciplined  nature, 
that  gained  them,  are  rarely  bequeathed  with  them.    These  are 
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things  that  we  cannot  bequeathe.  Men  may  give  their  children  the 
title  deeds  of  their  houses,  but  they  cannot  of  their  virtues.  And 
their  children  may  have  the  ability  to  spend  what  they  have  laid 
up  for  them,  without  even  so  mucn  virtue  of  nature  and  of  disci- 
pline, as  to  gain  one  farthing  of  their  own.  The  ability  to  spend 
is  sometimes  the  only  ability  developed  by  those  who  inherit 
large  possessions,  without  having  been  trained  in  the  ri^d  quali- 
ties that  are  requisite  to  amass  them.  It  may  be  so  wiih  us,  in 
reference  to  the  priceless  blessings  bought  for  us  by  the  blood 
and  toil,  the  prayers  and  self-denial  of  our  ancestors.  We  seem 
now  to  be  in  the  spending  mood.  There  is  a  great  spending 
ability  developed  in  our  rulers,  and  it  is  not,  as  yet,  contradicted 
or  restrained  by  the  virtue,  justice,  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 
And  our  spendthriftiness  begins  to  be  developed  in  the  most 
diabolical  and  fatal  lorm  ever  invented  by  men's  depraved  pas- 
sions. We  have  been  plunged  into  a  wicked,  wanton,  unneces- 
sary war,  the  course  of  which  makes  us  think  of  that  sentence  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Francis  Spira, — Man  knows  the  beginning  of 
sin,  but  who  bounds  the  issues  thereof?  If  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  gather  our  patrimony  of  freedom  and  prosperity  our- 
selves, by  our  own  conflicts  and  sufferings,  we  should  not  now  be 
spending  our  strength  for  the  injury  of  others.  There  is  nothing 
can  save  us  from  the  destruction  that  overtakes  the  dissolute  heirs 
of  ereat  fortunes,  but  a  return  to  something  of  the  uprightness 
ana  piety  of  our  fathers.  May  God  bring  us  back  to  that !  It  is 
as  certain  as  that  there  is  a  Grod,  that  the  blessings  they  have 
gained  for  us  can  be  kept  by  us^  only  by  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  something  of  their  Spirit.  May  God  thus  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest  he  come  and  smite  our 
inheritance  with  a  curse. 

The  re-perusal  of  the  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  the  observance  of 
the  extreme  diflSculty  which  even  minds  like  Carlyle's  and 
D'Aubigne's  experience  in  overcoming  the  incredulity  in  regard 
to  his  true  character,  will  make  every  lover  of  truth  anxious  that 
the  works,  on  which  we  have  slightly  commented,  may  be  studied 
in  this  country  attentively.  The  octavo  edition  of  Carlyle's 
work,  from  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  presents  an  engraving  of 
the  face  of  the  hero ;  a  noble  face,  the  features  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest,  noblest  men,  that  ever  were  or  will  be.  The 
Committee  of  Fine  Arts  connected  with  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament in  London  determined,  we  are  told,  that  amongst  all  the 
rulers  of  England,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  no  statue.  In 
refusing  the  Protector  a  place  of  memorial  in  the  Parliament,  they 
seem  to  have  done  what,  considering  the  difference  in  the  times, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  farce  of  certain  priests  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiineenth  century  in  digging  up  the  bones  of  Wickliffe, 
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and  burning  them.  What  is  it  to  the  master  of  this  face  whether 
the  Parliament  of  England  give  him,  or  not,  a  statue  or  a  portrait 
among  the  worthies  marked  with  the  stamp  of  State  1  Of  what 
importance  will  it  be  as  to  the  appreciation  of  his  character  by  the 
people  ?  The  exclusion  might  once  have  been  a  blow ;  but  who 
cares  now? 

Carlyle  states  the  following  problem.  Given,  a  divine  hero- 
ism, to  smother  it  well  in  human  dulness,  to  touch  it  with  the 
mace  of  death,  so  that  no  human  soul  shall  henceforth  recognise 
it  for  a  heroism.  And  Carlyle  says  that  he  will  back  our  English 
genius  against  the  world  for  working  out  such  a  problem,  for 
truly  great  things  have  been  done  in  that  sort. 

Put  Carlyle's  problem  in  the  following  formula,  and  "our 
English  genius"  itself  will  fail  to  work  it.  Given,  the  memory 
of  a  great  ruler  in  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  to  pit  successfully  against  it  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  Fine  Arts  proscribing  the  statue  of  the 
man  !  Neither  dulness,  nor  envy,  nor  dread  of  republicanism, 
nor  the  mace  of  death  can  do  this,  nor  can  do  anything  ^fiore  in  it, 
than  make  the  proscribing  Committee  thiemselves  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  viscous  incapacity  of  flunkeyism  (to  adopt  for  the  mo- 
ment Carlyle's  own  idiosyncratical  coinages  of  expression),  so 
long  as  the  transaction  itself  has  a  record  in  man's  memory. 

In  battling  against  this  dulness,  misconception,  ignorance,  ha- 
tred, and  proscription,  in  the  "  dull,  dismal  labyrinth  of  the  past 
history  of  England,  where  centuries  have  rottea  down,  and  gone 
confusedly  dumb  and  quiet,''  Carlyle  has  achieved  a  piece  of 
true  heroism,  almost  as  great  as  Cromwell's  own  conflicts.  He 
has  indeed  performed  a  great  work.  For  the  first  time  he  has 
taken  the  character  of  Cromwell  out  of  the  disfiguring  bogs  of 
history,  and  placed  it  in  its  indisputable  integnty  and  truth, 
clearly  before  the  whole  world's  vision.  He  has  set  the  hero 
himself  before  us,  speaking,  acting,  writing,  in  a  simplicity,  free- 
dom, wholeness  and  nobleness  of  development,  and  perj^ctness 
of  consistency,  of  which  the  world  can  show  few  other  examples. 
Using  Cromwell's  own  materials,  the  incontrovertible  utterances 
and  actions  of  the  man^  he  has  presented  a  portrait,  in  which, 
while  its  fidelity  cannot  be  denied,  is  at  the  same  time  entirely 
a  new  thing  in  English  biography  and  history.  For,  heretofore, 
^^  not  men,  but  nightmares,"  have  written  and  painted  England's 
**  Cromwelliad."  In  Carlyle's  language,  human  writing,  in 
reference  to  this  period,  and  the  great  actor  in  it,  has  been  the 
art  of  burying  heroisms  and  highest  facts  in  chaos.  Out  of  this 
chaos  the  memory  of  Cromwell  has  loomed  up  like  a  horrifying 
Medusa  spectre  on  the  poor  nations.  Now,  '*  like  a  Heaven's 
apparition,  which  it  was^  it  stands  radiant,  beneficent,  before  all 
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hearts,  calling  all  hearts  to  emulate  it,  with  the  recognition  of  it 
in  a  psalm  and  son^," 

The  secret  of  this  change  is  the  apparition  of  truth  instead  of 
history.  The  continuous,  unvarnished  succession  of  a  man^s 
letters,  speeches,  actions,  from  the  beginning  of  his  appearance 
to  his  dying  hour,  must  develope  what  he  was,  spite  of  all  the 
glosses,  entanglements,  distortions  and  false  colorings  of  his- 
tory. Set  forth  the  man  in  indisputable  documents  and  events, 
which  were  the  work  of  his  own  soul  and  body,  and  keep  him  in 
si^ht,  himself  speaking  and  acting,  so  that  you  lose  nim  not 
behind  the  verbiage  of  the  histonan,  or  the  clouds  of  historic 
speculation,  or  the  supplies  of  conjecture  and  false  coloring  instead 
of  fact,  ana  you  have  a  real  life,  a  definable  character,  an  unde- 
niable existence,  of  the  nature  of  which,  you  yourself,  not  the 
historian,  are  the  jud^e.  You,  and  the  world  with  you,  pass 
udgment,  and  what  is  it  to  you  whether  it  be  the  judgment  of 
the  historian  or  noti  You  would  not  look  into  Hume  to  find  the 
character  of  a  man,  whose  life,  conduct,  and  conversation  you  had 
been  acquainted  with. 

The  judgment  of  CromwelPs  character  no  longer  depends  on 
a  packed  historic  jury.  Carlvle  deserves  a  statue  from  England 
for  showing  so  incontrovertibly  that  Cromwell  deserved  one. 
The  greatest  of  all  triumphs  in  tnis  development,  is  the  clearness, 
the  consistency,  the  purity  and  depth  of  coloring,  in  which  the 
Christian  character  of  the  hero  comes  into  view,  and  remains 
supreme  and  unaltered,  even  to  the  close.  If  this,  with  D'Au- 
bigne's  Vindication  of  the  Protector,  be  thoughtfully  studied,  the 
conquest  of  incredulity  and  prejudice  is  sure. 
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ARTICLE  n. 
THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

By  &BT.  EmtBim  Masoii ,  D.  B.,  New  York. 

Wheh  the  Son  of  God  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  he  consoled 
his  disciples,  in  view  of  his  departure,  with  the  promise  of  ^^  the 
Comforter ;"  by  his  agency,  was  the  end  of  the  Redeemer's  mis- 
sion to  be  seaured.  His  Idn^om  built  up  in  the  world,  and  the 
expectations  He  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  His  followers,  to  be 
fumlled.  Upon  this  simple  ^^  promise  of  the  Comforter  "  there- 
ftwe,  hang  me  hopes  of  a  fallen  world,  and  of  every  member  of 
our  lost  and  ruined  fiimilv*  If  this  world  is  ever  to  be  delivered 
firom  the  curse,  and  robed  again  in  its  original  glory  ;  if  any  be- 
ing upon  earth  is  to  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind,  and 
made  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  must  be  throu^ 
the  makiiig  good  ,of  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed  ^e 
whole  effect  of  the  gospel,  all  the  results,  which  are  to  satisfy  a 
Redeemer*s  soul  in  view  of  its  bitter  and  agonizing  travail,  are 
wrapped  up  in  this  promise  of  the  Spirit,  His  is  an  agency  there- 
fore of  vast  moment  and  intense  interest.  Second  to  none  in 
importance,  it  should  be  second  to  none  in  the  esteem  which  we 
yield  it,  and  in  the  study  which  we  give  it ;  and  though  our 
minds  may  dwell  upon  the  wondrous  manifestation  of  ^^  Qod 
made  flesh,"  upon  the  condescension  and  magnitude  of  his  love, 
in  clothing  himself  with  humanity,  and  on  our  account  going  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  yet  it  is  this  promised  agency  whi<£  msdces 
this  manifestation  appear  wondrous,  and  brings  home  this  love 
with  power  to  the  spirit*  We  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  work  of  atonement ;  but  we  claim  a  necessity  equally  abso- 
Ittte^  for  the  work  of  redemption.  If  it  is  true,  that  ^^  without 
Aedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,''  it  is  no  less  true  that 
'^  except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.'' 

The  best  method  perhaps  of  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the 
promise,  and  the  nature  of  the  agency  it  respects,  is  to  turn  our 
attention  to  some  scenes  which  me  Bible  represents  as  proving 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  to  some  facts  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  results  of  the  agency  in  question. 

We  ffo  directly  to  the  qpcurrences  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Since  the  departure  of  the  Savior,  the  disciples  had  been  in  se- 
clusion, remaining  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  master, 
at  Jerusalem,  untu  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  they  were  endued 
widi  power' from  on  hign.    It  is  not  denied  that  then  and  there  9 
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wondrous  influence  descended  and  rested  upon  them.  The  apos- 
tles became  new  men — ^not  new  in  their  physical  endowments,  or 
wonder-working  powers,  but  new  in  their  views,  feeling^,  modes 
and  ends  of  action.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  indeed  signalized 
by  the  exercise  of  a  miraculous  agency  ;  nobody  doubts  that  the 
scenes  then  enacted  betokened  superhuman  influence ;  nor 
will  any  undertake  to  explain  the  results  then  brought  about, 
upon  ordinary  principles,  unless  indeed,  they  wish  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  same  category  with  some  would-be  philosophers  then 
and  there  present,  who,  baffled  in  their  eflbrts  at  explanation,  and 
yet  desirous  of  concealing  their  ignorance,  came  to  the  sage  con- 
clusion, that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  nothing  but  the  product  of 
intoxicating  drink.  No !  there  were  superhuman  endowments 
here.  It  was  not  in  an  ordinary  way,  that  the  apostles  became 
instantly  familiar  with  almost  every  language  upon  earth,  so 
that  the  assembled  thousands  who  had  come  up  from  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  could  hear  from  their  lips,  each  in 
his  own  language,  the  wonderful  works  of  Qod.  It  was  not 
by  natural,  but  by  superhuman  means,  that  they  could  arrest 
disease,  cast  out  devils,  and  raise  the  dead ;  Qod  was  workincr 
with  them  »  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  dive^  miracles,  and  ^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  will.'' 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  underrate  these  endowments,  or 
to  consider  them  as  of  small  moment,  in  the  circumstances,  or  in 
view  of  the  end  for  which  they  were  given.  They  were  essen- 
tial at  that  time,  as  the  crowning  evidence  of  the  Redeemer's 
mission,  as  proving  that  his  work  was  finished,  and  that  he  had 
ascended  to  his  throne,  in  accordance  with  his  own  declaration. 
They  were  essential  to  authenticate  the  apostles'  mission,  as  the 
miracle-working  power  was  essential  to  authenticate  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  But,  then  there  was  nothing  new  here. 
The  change  which  was  wrought  upon  the  primitive  disciples  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  does  not  consist  solely  in  imparting 
to  them  miraculous  gifts— these  had  in  a  measure  long  since  been 
b^towed  upon  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  are  told  that  they 
returned  from  their  exercise,  expressing  to  the  Mast^  their  as- 
tonishment at  the  wonderful  powers  which  they  wielded ;  and 
though  unquestionably  they  were  now  endowed  with  miraculous 
gifts,  these  did  not  constitute  that  peculiarity  of  the  office-work 
of  the  Spirit,  to  which  the  Savior  specially  referred,  when  He 
promised  to  His  disciples  the  Comforter  to  '^  guide  them  into  all 
truth,"  to  ^^  take  of  the  things  which  were  His  and  show  tiiem 
unto  them."  % 

We  cannot  look  at  this  scene  with  any  degree  of  distinctness^ 
without  perceiving  that  the  apostles  were  the  subjects  of  a  won- 
drous change.  Their  previous  history  up  to  the  pres«it  moment^ 
shows  them  to  have  been  very  oireumscribed  mpki  earthly  in  tbeir 
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views — ineB  hankering  after  temporal  dominion,  to  whose  minds 
the  grand  idea  of  expiation,  through  the  agony  and  passion  of 
their  Master,  had  been  but  faintly  and  feebly  presented.  Thoi^ 
they  had  been  long  with  the  Savior,  had  shared  his  confidence 
and  enjoyed  his  instructions,  they  seem»  hardly  to  have  grasped 
the  first  elements  of  ^>iritual  truth ;  but  now  there  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  them  a  revelation  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  redemp- 
tion, and  they  appesured  like  men  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
which  was  new  unto  them,  and  acting  in  view  of  truths  which  be- 
fore  they  had  not  apprehended.  In  the  apostle  Peter  we  discover 
indeed,  the  same  constitutional  energy  which  marked  his  previous 
history ;  but  we  cannot  discover  theiineaments  of  the  man,  who 
but  a  short  time  jvevious,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  death  of  his 
Master,  as  a  thing  impossible ;  nor  among  his  compeers,  as  they 
exhibit  die  troth  with  a  peculiar  unction,  and  fervor,  and  bold- 
ness, can  we  find  traces  of  the  men,  who  but  a  few  days  since 
w^e  bargaining  for  the  chief  places  in  Christ's  coming  lan^om, 
and  striving  among  themselves  who  should  be  greatest*  Nor  is 
there  any  resemblance  between  those  who  now  preach  so  opedly 
Christ  and  the  resurrection,  «nd  those  who  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore, when  the  Savior  was  communing  with  them  upon  this  very 
point,  ^^  kept  his  saying  ¥ridiin  themselves,  questioning  one  with 
another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean." 

Nor  was  the  change  to  which  we  refer  as  evidence  of  the  ful- 
filment €){  the  Savi<^s  pMnuse,  and  as  giving  us  an  insight  into 
tlie  nature  of  the  agency  of  the  promised  Comforter,  connned  to 
the  minds  of  the  apostles.  As  we  read,  we  discover  that  the 
Jews  themselves  wno  had  rejected  Christ,  and  whose  hands 
might  have  been  still  reeking  with  his  blood,  were  brpught 
throQ^h  the  simple  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  God,  to 
perceive  the  atrocity  of  their  crime,  and  to  humble  themselves 
in^  view  of  it,  and  under  the  instructions  of  the  apostle^,  to  re- 
ceive as  their  master,  one  whom  they  had  just  treated  as  an  impos- 
tcM*,  and  to  identify  their  character,  their  interests  and  fortune, 
widi  a  cause  whidi  they  had  given  but  a  short  time  since,  all 
their  influence  to  crush. 

These  th^i  are  the  naked  facts  unon  this  subject,  presented  to 
us  upon  the  sacred  page,  as  the  eviaence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
descended  in  accordance  with  the  Redeemer's  promise ;  and  now 
we  take  th^e  fects  and  endeavor  to  analyse  them,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  light,  if  any,  they  throw  upon  that  wondrous 
ageney,  of  whidi  they  are  undemably  the  fruit.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  there  was  no  change  wrought  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion or  physical  temperament  either  of  the  apostles,  or  their 
hearers,  u  ev^  thing  which  goes  to  make  up  man  as  man, 
they  were,  after  t^  descent  of  me  Holy  Spirit,  precisely  what 
fhey  were  before-Hio  new  facts  were  brou^t  to  their  knowledge, 
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to  work  in  them  these  wondrous  changes.  The  comnlunications 
of  the  aposdes,  after  they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
do  not  so  one  whit  beyond  the  truths  which  our  Savior  had 
repeatedly  conveyed  to  them  in  his  instructions ;  while  the  fact 
which  convidsed  the  minds  of  their  hearers,was  a  fact  with  which 
they  were  perfectly  fEimiliar,  and  about  which  their  own  agency 
pernaps  might  have  been  concerned. 

If  the  change  under  consideration^  then,  consisted  not  in  new 
mental  power  to  perceive  truths,  nor  yet  in  the  perception  of  any 
new  truths,  it  must  have  consisted  in  new  views  of  truths  already 
known,  and  the  effect  of  these  new  views  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  the  purposes  of  the  life.  We  need  not  stop  here  to 
show  what  wonderful  effects  are  often  produced  upon  human 
character,  what  chanees  are  wrought,  not  simply  in  the  feelings 
and  course  of  individuals,  but  in  the  whole  aspect  of  society, 
simply  by  means  of  a  fact  with  which  every  one  is  fiamiliar,  seen 
in  a  new  light,  and  in  relations  never  before  supposed  to  belonj^ 
to  it.  The  disciples  had  been  the  constant  attendants  of  their 
Master,  but  they  had  looked  at  every  thing  they  learned,  through 
ihe  medium  of  tlieir  prejudices.  They  were  carnal  in  their  views ; 
they  knew  their  Master  was  about  to  establish  a  kingdom,  and  in 
that  kingdom  all  their  interests  and  hopes  were  identified,  but  it 
was  a  temporal  kingdom  which  they  regarded,  and  their  views, 
their  sorrows,  their  joys,  their  fears,  their  hopes,  were  earthly 
and  sensual.  But  it  was  not  so  with  them  after  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. Then  they  appeared  to  understand  perfectly  the  Master's 
lan^age,  ^^  my  kin^om  is  not  of  this  world."  They  became 
spintu3  men  in  their  apprehensions.  They  saw  their  Master's 
object  distinctly,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  compassed. 
Things  unseen  by  carnal  minds,  became  realities  to  their  ^ew ; 
and  while  a  new  world  burst  upon  their  vision,  they  had  new 
elements  and  ends  of  action,  moved  under  new  impulses,  and  had 
new  sources  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow.  In  short, 
the  men  who  before  were  moulded  and  moved  exclusively  by 
^^  things  seen  and  temporal,"  now  came  under  the  mighty  power 
of  ^^  things  unseen  and  eternal." 

The  point  which  seems  established  from  this  analysis  of  Pente- 
costal scenes^  is,  that  the  office-work  of  the  promised  Comforter 
consists  in  ^ving  new  and  spiritual  views  of  truths  already  re- 
vealed, and  m  bringing  the  heart  and  life  under  their  controllin|P 
influence  ;  and  what  was  needed  then  to  Secure  these  views  and 
their  results  is  no  less  needed  now.  We  must  all  pass  through  a 
process  analogous  to  that  which  marked  the  experience  of  the 
nrst  apostles  and  their  hearers — a  process  of  taking  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  showing  them  unto  the  soul,  which  can  be  originat- 
ed, carried  on  and  consummated  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.    We  have  often  looked  wiui  astonishment  at  the  fact, 
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tkat  men  who  enjoyed  the  personal  instructions  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  lived  upon  such  terms  of  familiarity  with  Him  as  did 
the  primitiTe  disciples,  should  yet  seem  unable  to  grasp  the  iSrst 
elements  of  spiritaal  truth,  and  need  a  new  influence  from  on 
high,  to  clarify  their  beclouded,  and  correct  their  erroneous  views. 
And  yet  we,  with  the  same  instructions  which  they  enjoyed,  with 
the  superadded  advantages  erowing  out  of  their  communications, 
after  diey  were  enli^hteneo,  need  as  much  this  wondrous,  hea- 
venly, spiritual  teaching,  in  ordeT  to  understand  and  feel  the  power 
of  well  known  truth,  as  did  the  apostles  themselves,  before  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  is  a  startling 
truth,  a  painful,  because  a  humiliating  truth,  one  which  should 
put  down  every  thing  like  the  pride  of  human  reason,  and  show 
man  his  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  that  ^^  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

It  is  a  surprising  fact,  going  to  illustrate  that  peculiarity  of  the 
natural  niina,  out  of  which  springs  the  necessity  of  this  spiritual 
influence  of  which  we  have  oeen  speaking,  that  there  seems  to 
be  v^ry  little,  if  any,  apprehension  of  the  truths,  aind  very  little, 
if  any,  importance  attached  to  the  facts  which  are  spread  out  upon 
the  pages  oi  God's  revelation.  Incidents  or  statements,  however 
plain  or  important,  when  connected  with  religion,  seem  incom- 
prehensible and  devoid  of  interest — incidents  and  statements^ 
precisely  analogous  to  those  which  in  other  connexions  are  per- 
fectly intelligibTe  and  full  of  wonder.  The  story  of  the  Roman 
youth,  who  cfecided  the  fate  of  his  country  by  venturing  into  single 
combat — and  of  the  intrepid  Greek,  who  went  out  on  an  expedition 
to  steal  the  golden  fleece  from  the  guardianship  of  a  sleepless  dra- 
gon, iunush  topics  which  never  weary  the  attention,  nor  exhaust 
the  interest  of  the  natural  mind ;  but  the  doings  of  God's  people^ 
whose  confidence  enabled  them  to  subdue  kingdoms,  are  weak  and 
insipid ;  and  even  such  exploits  as  those  of  the  stripUng  David,  are 
without  their  interest,  simply  it  would  seem,  because  faith  sinewed 
his  arm.  The  valor  of  piety  has  no  charms,  and  achievements, 
however  wonderful,  lose  iheir  romance,  if  the  hand  of  God  is  seen 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  them.  Surpassing  as  the  spiritual 
does  the  natural,  in  all  that  is  wonderful  and  attractive,  yet  while 
the  foimer  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  every  one,  the 
latter  requires  the  teaching  of  the  Spint  of  God  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  comprehension  of  any  one,  and  invest  it  with  interest  to 
his  mind. 

There  is,  we  all  know,  sensitiveness  in  the  human  spirit  to  the 
tale  of  philanthropy.  We  enshrine  in  our  hearts  the  name  of 
one,  whose  Mendsfaip  has  led  him  to  die  for  another,  and  if  that 
other  were  an  enemy,  whose  misery  alone  excited  compassion^  no 
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T^ords  could  express,  no  time  could  exhaust  our  admiration  of, 
such  disinterestedness. 

And  yet  there  is  no  conduct  in  human  history  which  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  that  of  Christ,  when  he  "  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree."  No  one  believes  that  the  deed  was  ever 
yet  done  upon  earth,  which  at  all  approximated  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  still  "  He  is  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  without 
form  or  comeliness,  and  having  no  beauty  that  men  should  desire 
Him  ;'*  and  the  spirits  which  assume  every  form  of  high-wrought 
excitement,  when  you  speak  of  human  generosity,  and  earthly 
daring,  are  unmoved  and  untouched  when  the  theme  of  discourse 
is  the  Redeemer's  philanthropy.  His  amazing  condescension,  His 
unmeasured  loving-kindness. 

And  the  reason  of  the  feet  is  as  plain  as  the  fieict  itself.  The 
things  of  the  Bible  have  no  worldly  glory  about  them.  The 
theme  of  redemption  gathers  all  its  magnificence  and  power  frcNA 
the  realities  of  a  spiritual  world ;  and  while  man  is  carnal  in  his 
feelings,  sees  nothing,  understands  nothing,  feels  nothing,  but 
what  appeals  to  the  desires  and  appetites  of  his  carnal  nature ; 
while  these  appetites  and  desires  constitute  the  medium  through 
which  he  looks  at  every  thing,  the  standard  by  which  he  fiieasiires 
every  thing,  he  can  see  nothing  which  must  be  spiritually  dis* 
eemed,  and  feel  the  value  of  nothing  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  his  standard  of  judgment 

You  may  place  a  man  atoid  the  mountain  goi^es  of  the  Alps, 
but  if  the  dense  mists  of  tho  morning  hang  over  the  hill  tops,  he 
can  neither  see  nor  wonder  at  the  mighty  battletnents  which 
apparently  threaten  to  overwhelm  him ;  but  When  the  sun  makes 
his  way  onward  to  the  meridian,  and  dispels  those  mists  which 
obstruct  the  view,  then  he  finds  himself  at  once  girt  round  with 
prodigy,  and  looks,  and  wonders,  and  is  impressed  and  inoulded 
by  the  scene.  The  page  of  Scripture,  which  keeps  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  spiritual  world,  is  crowded  with  the  wonderful.  It  is 
made  up  of  what  is  most  deeply  interesting  and  overwhelming 
to  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  hastening  on  to  a  spiritual  des- 
tiny ;  but  there  are  resting  upon  the  whole,  the  mists  of  carnal 
passion,  and  earthly  pr^udices,  and  worldly  aspirings,  which 
must  all  be  scattered,  ere  man  can  see,  apprehend,  and  feel  them. 
And  it  is  at  this  point  precisely,  that  the  office-work  of  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  comes  in,  as  He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows 
them  to  the  soul. 

Now  we  do  not  undertake  to  say,  how  it  is  precisely  that  the  Spirit 
acts,  or  what  precisely  He  does,  when  He  exerts  IBs  enlightening 
and  converting  agency.  But  this  mtich  we  do  know,  that  when- 
ever man  becomes  truly  conscious  that  he  is  more  than  a  crea- 
ture of  flesh ;  lliat  there  is  within  him  an  undying  spirit,  which,  in 
its  roamings  among  uns9en  things,  and  its  pantings  after  immor- 
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tality,  Aows  that  it  sustains  other  than  earthly  relaticmsi  and  is 
destined  to  another,  and  a  noBler,  than  any  earthly  end,  then  tiie 
Bible  becomes  a  new  book,  and  its  disclosures  assume  an  aspect 
of  wonderfulness  and  an  interest  they  never  had  before. 

The  change  cannot  be  surprising  in  yiew  of  analogous  changes 
which  are  continually  occumng  among  men.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  be  arrested  in  a  career  of  sen- 
suality and  crime,  and  to  put  on  new  forms  of  character,  and  ex* 
hibits  a  spirit  heayen-wide  of  that  which  before  belonged  to  him. 
It  has  revolted  mainly  firom  the  perceived  inconsistency  between 
the  course  he  has  been  pursuing,  and  the  relations  he  sustains* 
and  the  end  for  whi<^  he  is  destined ;  and  you  can  understana 
how  the  apprehension  of  these  relations,  and  of  this  end,  to 
which  formerly  he  was  completely  blinded,  throws  a  new  as- 
pect over  every  thin^,  causes  him  to  see  Ihin^  he  never  saw 
heSore^  and  brings  him  under  influences  to  which  he  had  been 
previously  a  stranger.  It  has  been  p^haps,  an  awakened 
sense  of  duty,  or  some  influence  which  has  laid  a  spell  upon 
his  master  passion,  so  that  he  has  been  brought  to  think ;  and 
as  he  has  thought,  he  has  felt  what  he  is,  what  he  iriiould  be,  what 
he  nii^t  be,  and  there  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  new 
and  a  better  life.  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  case  is  that  of 
the  sid)jeet  at  the  office-work  of  the  Holy  (Siost  As  it  is 
with  the  wind  which  blowetfa  where  it  listed,  of  the  action  of 
which  we  are  informed  only  by  its  effects,  so  with  the  Spirit 
of  God*  His  modes  are  various,  His  means  are  multifoxm. 
Sometimes  Conscience  is  awakened,  and  the  &r8t  dawnings  of 
light  are  seen  in  a  sense  of  danger  and  of  guilt ;  sometimes  mere 
is  a  gentle  whisper  to  the  soul  in  s<^tude ;  sometimes  there  is 
a  peculiar  power  coming  from  the  word  of  Ood  in  the  Sabbalh  as- 
sembly. Sometimes,  there  is  an  effective  sense  of  the  vanitv 
(rf  the  world,  learnt  ttam  frequent  disappointments,  and  the  felt 
necessity  <X  something  better  than  an  earthly  portion.  The 
mode  is  immaterial,  the  effect  is  tiie  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
that  eflect  in  the  first  instance  is  found  in  destroying,  or  at  least, 
holding  spell-bound,  scHsae  controlling  earthly  pasnon  or  carnal 
desire,  so  that  the  mind  sees  things  as  they  are,  life  we»rs^  its 
own  serious  hue,  the  relations  of  the  spirit  stand  out  in  their  im- 
portance to  view,  and  Ae  testimonies  of  the  Bible  bearing  upon 
these  relations,  all  have  a  new  aspect,  and  brin^  home  truths, 
which  often  as  they  had  been  heard  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
were  never  yet  apprehended  by  the  mixid.  The  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  as  a  spirit  (^  light,  is  not  in  itself  a  mystertous  influ- 
ence, however  inexplicable  it  may  be  in  the  mode  of  its  action. 
Its  effects  demonstrate  its  reality,  as  much  •as  the  results  of  die 
hurricane  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  wind,  though  concerning 
it  we  can  tell  neither  ^^  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth." 
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In  speaking  of  this  agency  however^  let  us  be  guarded  against  the 
extravagance  of  which  some  men  haye  been  ^Ity^  in  supposing 
that  the  office  of  the  Spirit  is  to  make  new  revelations  to  the  mind. 
His  influence,  we  apprehend,  as  a  spirit  of  light,  is  but  to  make  plain 
revelations  which  are  already  upon  record.  Our  condition  as 
those  who  live  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  is  not  that  of  a  hea- 
then, who  is  searching  after  God,  if  haply  he  may  find  him — not 
that  of  one  who  has  neard  no  voice  of  the  Deity  except  that 
which  is  echoed  ifrom  the  visible  creation.  We  have  a  revela- 
tion. God  has  spoken  to  us,  unfolding  every  thing  it  is  needful 
for  us  to  know,  in  order  that  we  may  ffuide  our  steps  aright,  and 
lay  hold  upon  the  hope  of  the  Aiture.  We  have  not  to  say  "  who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  for  US'? — who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us '?" 
The  word  is  nigh  us.  Here  is  the  book  containing  God's  revela- 
tion, and  the  question  is,  can  we  imderstand  it  so  as  to  perceive  the 
reality  ^d  power  of  its  truths  1  To  give  us  this  understanding 
is  the  precise  work  of  the  Spirit.  His  agency  does  not  consist  in 
revealing  unwritten  truths,  but  in  bringing  to  our  minds  distinctly 
that  which  is  already  written.  The  influence  of  the  morning  sun 
as  it  clears  the  atmosphere,  and  brings  distant  objects  to  view, 
does  not  terminate  upon  the  objects,  but  upon  the  medium  through 
which  we  look  at  them.  They  had  the  same  reality,  their  outline 
was  as  clearly  defined,  before  the  shades  were  scattered  as  now 
that  the  darkness  of  night  has  vanished.  The  telescope  does  not 
give  to  that  distant  star  its  brightness ;  the  microscope  does  nojt 
people  an  atom  with  its  busy  tenantry — ^they  only  help  our  vision 
to  (uscover  them.  The  sun  in  his  glory,  is  no  more  a  reality 
than  the  star  inaccessible  to  our  unassisted  organs ;  the  plumage 
of  the  bird  of  paradise  is  no  more  sparkling  &an  the  impercept- 
ible down  upon  an  insect's  wing.  The  difference  is,  we  have  an 
eye  for  the  one,  and  not  for  the  other.  The  objects  which  God 
has  crowded  into  the  domain  of  revelation ;  the  spiritualities  of  our 
existence ;  the  interests  and  occupations  of  an  unseen  world,  are 
as  rea],  as  the  things  which  we  see  around  us-— the  events  which 
.are  taking  place  in  a  world  of  sense,  and  the  interests  and  occu- 
pations of  our  temporal  existence  which  absorb  our  thoughts.  Bat 
carnal  prejudice,  and  the  mists  of  worldly  passion,  the  pride  and 
self-sumciency  natural  to  the  heart  prevent  our  perception  of 
them,  and  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  when  he  comes  to  dischai^e  his  of- 
fice-work, does  but  take  the  truths  which  He  has  Himself  indited, 
and  show  them  to  the  soul.  He  does  not  bring  them  as  new  re- 
velations, but  He  so  influences  the  mind  ^d  heart,  that  the  affec- 
tions no  longer  blind  the  understanding,  that  there  is  beauty,  and 
there  is  glory  seen  where  all  before  was  ^^  without  form  and 
comeliness ;"  and  the.man  who  sits  down  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
rises  from  it  again  wondering  not  more  at  what  he  has  discovered 
upon  its  pages,  than  at  the  fact  that^  he  has  so  often  heard,  but 
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neyer  understood,  so  often  read,  but  never  perceiyed,  Snch  is 
the  a^ncjr  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  descends  to  enlighten 
ike  mmd  in  the  things  of  God. 

Of  the  reality  of  Siis  a^ncy,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  or- 
der to  any  thing  like  spiritual  apprehension,  we  can  never  have 
too  distinct  or  firmly  settled  ideas.  We  do  not  mean  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  any  of  the  external  evidences  of  truth.  We 
admit  their  importence,  nay,  their  indispensableness ;  but  then  let 
us  not  forget,  that  the  letter  of  the  Bible  to  which  these  outward 
evidences  relate,  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible,  which  nothing  but  the  agency  of  Sie  Holy  Ghost  can  re- 
veal. The  perception  of  spiritual  things  themselves,  the  faith 
"^riiich  gives  them  an  actual  subsistence  to  the  mind,  and  an  actual 
power  over  tiie  heart,  is  a  very  different  thing  fit>m  that  assent 
of  the  understanding  which  is  given  to  a  logical  and  well  ar- 
ranged demonstration  of  their  reality.  I  may  have  a  full  intel- 
lectual conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  particular  statement,  while 
the  subject-matter  of  the  statement  itself  may  be  without  inte- 
rest, if  indeed  it  has  any  reality  to  my  mind.  Now  it  is  not  the 
ample  perception  of  the  fact  uiat  this  3ible  is  the  word  of  Qody 
which  constitutes  the  evidence  of  spiritual  light ;  but  the  percep- 
tion  of  the  meaning  itself  of  the  Biole,  and  a  felt,  deep,  effective 
interest  in  its  communications  ;  and  this  is  the  result  only  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Upon  this  influence,  as  promised  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disci- 
ples, is  dependent  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  world.  Aside 
from  this,  resting  upon  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  they  had  never 
put  forth  any  intelligent,  and  well-directed  efforts  to  accomplish 
their  Masters  designs,  and  except  as  it  accompanied  their 
preaching,  all  their  labors  must  have  been  fruitless. 

What  was  true  of  the  apostolical  age,  is  equally  true  of  our 
own.  No  mere  exhibition  of  truth,  no  outward  means  or  appli- 
ances, no  system  of  external  instrumentality,  however  wisely 
constructed  and  faithfully  used,  can,  independently  of  this  direct 
and  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  avail  to  build  up  the 
kiiigdom  of  C£rist,  or  change  a  human  being  from  a  carnal  into 
a  spiritual  man.  This  idea  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  all  Gk)d's 
arrangements  for  our  world.  We  cannot  look  over  the  history  of 
the  past,  without  perceiving  how  in  every  process,  through  which 
ffreat  spiritual  results  have  been  brought  about,  God  has  shown 
Himself  exceedingly  jealous  oi  His  own  honor ;  how  in  com- 
passing His  ends.  He  nas  not  selected  any  complicated  or  costly 
apparatus,  such  as  human  wisdom  might  pronounce  competent, 
hot  has  used  feeble  and  apparently  insufficient  means,  to  develope 
tiie  most  glorious  issues.  The  mvine  supremacy  in  the  lErpiritual 
world,  the  nothingness  of  man  in  contrast  with  the  sufficiency 
of  God,  are  seen  everywhere  throughout  the  gospel ;  and  when 
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its  dispensation  shall  be  finished,  becaiise  its  results  shall  have 
been  developed,  then  shall  the  new  heavens  and  the  hew  earth, 
which  are  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  illustrate  in  their  every 
part  this  grand  truth,  "  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

A  distinct  perception  and  belief  of  this  truth,  a  felt  and  coa^ 
trolling  sense  of  dependence  upon  God's  special  influence,  con- 
stitutes in  our  apprehension,  a  barometer  to  indicate  the  state  of 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  any  particular  locality  or  association. 
The  state  of  religion  in  any  community,  the  vi^  of  Christdan 
character  and  encMrt,  the  success  of  the  gospel  jin  accomplish*^ 
ingits  purposes  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  any  outward  show,  not 
by  the  number  of  outward  formalities,  not  by  any  variety  or  -ex- 
tent of  outward  means,  nor  ]ret  by  appearances  of  great  external 
prosperity ;  bat  by  an  effective  pervading  sense  of  absolute  de* 
pendence  upon  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  promised 
by  the  Father. 

We  apjn^eheod  that  ^^  the  signs  of  the  times,''  the  indications 
in  this  way  furnished,  of  the  state  of  our  own  spiritual  atnto- 
sphere,  are  fiir  from  being  favorable.  Not  that  the  doctrine  be* 
fore  us  has  been  expunged  from  the  creed  c^  any  class,  in  evaii- 
gelical  Christendom,  nor  that  any  who  make  pretensions  to  evan- 

felical  reli^on,  deny  the  necessity  of  the  special  uifluenees  of  tbe 
[oly  Spint  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sonl  ( 
and  yet  we  should  4)e  blind  indeed  to  events  wUch  are  transpiring 
all  around  us,  if  we  did  not  see  evidences  of  a  disposition  som^ 
times  to  invest  second  causes  with  efficiency,  sometimes  to  ex* 
plain  the  supernatural  results  of  the  Spirit's  agency  upon  natural 
principles-— in  either  case,  to  render  doubtful,  or  dim,  the  necessity 
of  a  special  spiritual  influence,  or  reduce  Uie  office-work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  exertion  of  a  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  not 
difierent  in  its  nature,  from  that  which  God  exerts  in  tbe  natwal 
world,  upholding,  directing,  and  controlling  all  things  in  all 
places  of  his  dominions. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  the  early  history  of  Christianity  me* 
sents  scenes,  fatal  in  their  influence  to  every  theory  which  fails 
to  bring  in  as  their  exponent  a  special  power  from  on  hi^  We 
know  not  where  we  shall  look  for  a  greater  apparent  dispropor- 
tion between  means  and  ends — a  more  wondrous  and  magnificent 
issue,  resulting  from  such  feeble  and  insignificant  causes,  than  is 
presented  in  the  preaching  and  its  effects,  of  tiie  first  propagators 
of  our  frdth.  Take  your  position  on  some  eminence  overlooking^ 
the  scene,  \diere  the  first  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  made  their 
onset  upon  the  world.  It  was  me  golden  age— tiie  age  of  all  that 
was  commanding  and  elevating  in  civilization,  all  that  was  vigor* 
ous  in  philosophy,  and  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  arts.  The 
relics  oif  those  days  clearly  show  a  wonderful  enlaq^ment  of  the 
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kuman  mind,  and  attainments,  senring  in  many  respects  to  eclipse 
the  boasted  glory  of  succeeding  generations.     It  was  an  age  too, 
when  religion  exarcised  an  nnboonded  swav ;  a  religion  indeed, 
of  idolatry  and  superstitictti,  and  yet  of  sucn  commanding  infln* 
ence  as  to  pervade  and  give  a  cast  to  all  goTemmental  arrange- 
ments.   It  was  an  age  when  human  pride  was  at  its  height,  and 
human  sensuality  was  rampant,  when  if  human  wisdom  and  hu* 
man  policy  and  human  strength,  had  done  their  utmost,  still  hu- 
man nature  in  a  moral  |M>int  of  view,  was  deeply  depressed. 
Against  this  mighty  combination  of  philosophy  and  power,  and 
sensuality  and  pride,  Christianity  arrayed  itself.    It  could  ad- 
vance only  by  showing  the  folly  of  human  wisdom,  only  by  neu- 
tralizing human  power,  only  by  securing  the  crucifixion  of  human 
lust,  only  by  trampling  down  human  altars,  and  planting  upon  their 
ruins  tiie  standard  of  the  cross.     And  by  what  means  is  sudi  a 
result  to  be  secured  ?    In  what  way  are  the  moral  wastes  of  the 
world  to  be  reclaimed '?    How  is  a  transforming  elanent  to  be  in- 
fused into  this  mass  of  ignorance,  and  pride,  superstition,  and 
sensuality  and  an  influence  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  human 
character,,  which  like  the  power  of  a  magician's  wand^  shall 
charm  the  proud  into  the  humble,  the  sensual  into  the  spiritual, 
the  superstitious  devotee  into  the  intelligent  worshipper  of  the 
living  and  true  Qod  1    The  only  instrumentality  which  human 
wisdom  would  pronounce  at  all  competent  to  such  a-result,  or  to 
any  degree  in  keeping  with  an  enterprise  so  magnificent,  must  be 
that  of  men  to  whom  impossibilities  are  unknown,  men  of  won* 
drous  energies  and  power  of  endurance,  men  perfectly  equipped 
at  all  points  with  skill  and  learning,  and  prepared  to  grapple 
with  all  the  mighty  principalities  of  evil.     Now  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  gospel  was  to  achieve  its  results  by  mere  human 
i^ency,  such  reasoning  would  be  perfectly  correct.    But  Qody  as 
though  He  would  set  at  nought  all  human  calculation,  and  give  a 
decisive  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the  special  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  constructed  all  His  arrangements  upon  a  principle 
directly  the  opposite.     The  men  who,  at  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity,  entered  the  lists  to  contend  with  the  philosophy  and 
learning,  the  pride,  the  superstition  and  sensuality  of  the  world, 
were  to  human  appearance,  of  all  men  least  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  which  had  called  diem    forth.     To  an    eye  of 
carnal  wisdom,  the  primitive  apostles,  deficient  in  early  training 
and  accomplishments,  lacking  in  physical  courage  and  ener^, 
seem,  as  they  go  out  in  their   insignificance  to    contend  with 
the  wise  and  the  mighty,  little  better  dian  a  band    of  daring 
and    desperate    enthusiasts.    Yet  mark  the  issue.     The  efieot 
of  dieir  mstrumentality  upon  every  thing  which  opposed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  was  like  an  efiect  upon  the  earth 
wh^  an  earthquake  stirs  it.    Evefy  thing  gave  way  before  it. 
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The  prejudice  of  the  Jew,  which  had  bat  just  shown  its  strength 
in  the  successful  plotting  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
time-consecrated  superstition  of  the  Oentile  yielded*  Adher- 
ents clustered  around  the  cross,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  cross  wrought  an  entire  revolution,  triumphing 
wherever  it  went,  until  eventually  it  became  ascendant  in  the 
world. 

And  now  as  we  look  upon  this  scene,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
it  1  How  are  we  to  explain  this  wondrous  march  of  Christian- 
ity 1  Who  that  values  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  wisdom  or 
common  sense,  will  pretend  to  solve  these  mysteries  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  of  natural  causes  and  effects  1  We  do  not  say 
the  attempt  at  such  an  explanation  has  never  been  made.  It  has 
been,  and  the  philosopher  who  in  writing  the  history  of  ^^the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,'^  spent  much  of.  his 
strength  upon  this  point,  has  only  aemonstrated  the  futility  of 
the  effort,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  shown  how  hatrea  to 
spiritual  reli^on  can  bring  down  a  mighty  mind  to  puerilities 
at  which  an  idiot  might  almost  blush.  We  come  and  look  at  the 
scene,  and  we  can  in  no  way  imderstand  it,  except  as  presentii^ 
to  us  the  fulfilment  of  ^^  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  for  which 
the  disciples  waited  at  Jerusalem — except  as  an  illustration  of  the 
reality  and  power  of  the  special  influences  of  the  Hol^  Ghost« 

For  ourselves,  we  are  prepared  to  go  farther  than  this.  We 
do  not  look  upon  the  scenes  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  times  im- 
mediately succeeding,  as  at  all  anomalous,  or  called  for  only  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  in- 
fant state  of  the  Church ;  but  as  exhibiting  the  prand  principle 
pervading  all  God's  arrangements  for  buil£ng  upnis kingdom — 

gpes  of  similar  scenes,  which  are  to  mark  the  history  of  the 
hurch  until  the  end  of  time,  and  through  which  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel  over  the  world  is  to  be  secured. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  ^^  i)romise  of  the  Father,"  the  wondrous 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  merely  as  an  agent  who  per- 
vades all  nature,  superintending  its  operations,  causing  the 
sun  to  shine^  and  the  rain  to  falL  and  the  grass  to  grow,  the 
mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  feel,  and  the  hands  to  act — but 
as  a  special  agent,  discharging  a  peculiar  office-work,  in  the 
exertion  of  an  influence  over  and  above  and  different  from 
that  of  all  means  and  natural  laws,  constitutes  the  sole  ground 
of  our  dependence  now,  and  the  object  of  our  hope,  as  truly 
as  it  did  the  ground  of  dependence,  and  the  object  of  hope  to 
the  apostles,  while  they  were  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Savior's  commandment. 

The  conversion  of  a  single  sinner  from  the  prrot  of  his  ways, 
the  beeinning  of  *  a  new  and  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  one 
indivicmal,  has  not  inde^  that  attractive  power,  and  air  of  won- 
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der  and  magnificence  about  it,  wbich  belong  to  a  similar  change, 
occorring  in  the  experience  and  character  of  masses  simultane- 
ously. And  yet  there  is  as  much  of  special  work  of  the  Spirit 
oi  God  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other*  There  is  as  much  a 
reality  in  the  Divine  agency,  when  one  soul  is  bom  a^n,  as 
when  multitiules  are  stirred  and  moved  by  a  mysterious  in* 
fluence,  and  thousands  press  together  into  the  kingdom  of 
GkxL  The  one  event  in  its  own  nature  is  as  striking,  and  in 
the  agency  which  produces  it,  the  same  with  the  other.  We  can 
no  more  rationally  account  for  the  conversion  of  a  single  sinner, 
separate  firom  the  distinct,  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than 
we  can,  separate  from  sudi  agency,  explain  the  scenes  of  the 
dayof  Pentecost,  and  of  its  immediately  succeeding  times. 

The  necessity  of  giving  ^reat  prominence  to  this  idea,  and  of 
insisting  strongly  upon  this  position,  srows  out  of  a  tendency 
very  marked,  and  we  think  very  prev^ent,  to  undervalue  it,  to 
overlook  it,  to  dispute  it.  Every  age  of  the  world  since  time  be- 
gan, has  its  own  peculiar  mental  characteristics ;  and  these  have 
mandated  themselves  not  only  in  earthly  planning,  and  earthly 
enterprises,  but  in  the  rel^on  of  men  likewise,  giving  a  cast  to 
religious  views,  and  defining  the  nature  and  foundation  of  human 
hopes.  The  tbeolo^  of  ancient  Paganism  grew  out  of,  and  was 
r^ulated  by  its  philosophy;  and  in  every  age  man's  religious 
principles  have  received  a  coloring  at  least,  from  prevalent  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  so  at  the  present  day ;  and  he  must 
be  a  very  superficial  observer  indeed,  who  does  not  discover,  in 
certain  habits  of  thou^t,  and  certain  modes  of  reasoning,  now  « 
prevalent,  a  tendency  to  explain  every  thing  in  religion 
independently  of  spiritual  influence,  and  so  shut  out  from  view 
the  offiee-work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  which,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  hang  the  hopes  of  frdlen  man  and  of  a 
mined  world. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  physical  sciences  have  attracted 
a  very  general  attention,  and  wakened  up  the  human  mind  to  the  , 
interest  of  their  study.  We  are  busy  perpetually,  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  torturing  nature  in  every  form,  to  make  her  disclose 
her  secrets,  striving  to  reduce  all  phenomena  to  something  like  a 
perfect  system,  and  to  reach  the  natural  laws,  and  their  mode  of 
'worldng,  which  will  explain  everything.  We  carry  our  philoso- 
phy into  the  department  of  religion,  ana  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  they  who  have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  materiu 
world  as  to  overlook  the  reality  of  the  human  soul,  should, 
when  they  come  to  the  study  of  religion,  find  it  to  be  nothing 
but  a  system  of  externals,  which  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
without  any  spiritual  influence  to  give  power  to  its  forms. 

Thus  in  one  direction,  we  find  tiiat  men  are  exalting  ceremo- 
nies into  life-giving  agents,  and  transfeniog  the  work  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  to  a  system  of  ritual  observances.  They  can  apprehend 
nothing  but  what  strikes  the  eye,  recognise  nothing  but  what  is 
tangible,  and  in  the  end,  with  them  spiritual  religion  will  be 
nothing  but  an  outward  formality. 

Then  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  must  explain 
everything  lipon  natural  principles.  With  them  there  is  nothing 
in  any  department  of  God's  kingdom  not  to  be  explained  by 
'  some  natural  lawy  which  is  discoverable  by  us  ;  and  in  an  endeavor 
to  reach  that  law  which  may  be  brought  in  as  an  exponent  of 
spiritual  results,  it  is  forgotten  for  the  time  being,  that  we  live 
under  the  "  ministration  of  the  Spirit "  who  "  works  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do."  His  special  agency  is  lost  sight  of,  or  if  it  is  brought 
so  distinctly  into  view,  by  the  plain  statements  of  the  word  of  Ood^ 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  must  be  recoenised,  then  it  is 
nothing  but  that  universal  Divine  agency  which  pervades  alike 
the  natural  and  spiritual  systems,  and  the  promised  influence  firom 
above,  which  was  to  work  such  wonders  in  the  transformation  of 
the  world,  is  but  an  influence  which  is  to  superintend  the  work- 
ing  of  natural  laws,  and  through  them  bring  about  the  promised 
spmtual  results. 

Now  it  should  not  be  amiss,  were  it  possible,  to  whisper  a 
word  in  the  ear  of  those  who  doubtless  with  the  n;ost  upright 
and  honest  intentions,  run  into  idle  speculations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  word  should  tell  them  that  they  are  not  the  first 
who  have  attempted  to  philosophize  the  special  influences  of  the 
Spirit  out  of  the  gospel,  and  if  they  will  look  over  the  past,  they 
will  see  numberless  theories,  wise  and  plausible  as  their  own, 
hanging  up  in  history,  like  models  of  the  perpetual  motion  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  They  had  their  day,  they  cost  la- 
bor, they  were  ingeniously  put  together,  beautifully  polished,  but 
they  were  failures. 

To  our  minds,  however,  this  tendency  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, assumes  a  more  serious  aspect.  It  seems  very  much  akin  to 
the  efibirts  of  the  great  adversary  of  truth,  who  bends  the  men- 
tal peculiarities  of  the  present  age  to  his  own  purposes,  who  takes 
its  philosophical  speculations,  and  not  a  few  of  its  really  brilliant 
discoveries,  and  converts  them  into  machines  to  batter  down  the 
fortress  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  corrupt  its  fountains  with  dele- 
terious infusions.  And  how  ^at  God,  who  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honor,  and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  regards  this  tenden- 
cy, may  perhaps  be  learned  from  the  results  whicn  such  tendencies 
have  developed  in  ages  of  the  Church  which  have  gone  by.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  those  who  c^me  after  the  apostles  had 
been  marked  by  their  spirituality,  and  gone  forth  leaning  upon 
the  same  ^^  promise  of  the  Father,''  which  nerved  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  primitive  disciples,  and  secured  to  them  such  abundant 
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SQCces^  the  page  of  the  Church's  history  should  have  told  a 
different  tale  from  that  which  now  deforms  her  records. 

The  darkness  which  covered  our  earth  in  those  days,  when  the 
Christian  religion  seemed  to  be  but  a  near  relation  of  Paganism, 
and  the  heathen  altar  and  the  Christian  temple  differed  apparent- 
ly only  in  name,  admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Its  shades 
began  to  gather,  when  the  confessors  of  the  early  faith  thought 
more  of  the  deductions  of  human  reason  than  of  the  simple 
verities  of  the  word  of  God,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the 
worldl;^  dignity  of  sages,  rather  than  with  the  meek  and  unambi- 
tious Yirtoes  of  the  Cnristian  disciple.  No  sooner  did  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  Academy  supersede  the  plain  teaching  of  the  gospel, 
no  sooner  wasunbaptized  philosophy  brought  in,  as  the  only  true 
expositor  of  revealed  tiuth,  and  die  word  of  Qod  forced  to  speak 
the  language  of  human  theories,  than  the  vital  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity seemed  as  if  it  were  palsy-stricken ;  and  though -this  de- 
ference to  human  wisdom  seemed  to  take  off  much  that  is  humili- 
ating from  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  add  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  its  professed  adherents,  it  did  so,  only  by  perverting 
those  doctrines  themselves,  and  it  increased  the  strength  of  the 
nominal,  only  as  it  increased  the  weakness  of  a  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity. Thereafter,  we  find  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
very  much  overlooked  in  planning  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  very  great  extent,  meir  necessity  and  reality  de- 
nied, while  depenaence  for  success  was  placed  exclusively  upon 
outward  means,  rites,  and  ceremonies ;  appeals  to  the  senses  took 
the  place  of  appeals  to  conscience,  and  human  authority  was 
pressed  into  service  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  life^ving  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view  ^^  darlcness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
ple.'^ The  Spirit  of  God,  grieved,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the 
earth,  and  the  Church,  reared  for  his  dwelling-place,  gave  too 
evident  tokens  of  his  departure ;  for  though  it  advanced  in  outward 
glory,  and  gathered  around  itself  the  treasures  and  armies  and 
honors  of  the  earth,  yet  when  you  look  for  Christianity,  you  find 
it  but  a  lifeless  corpse,  drained  of  its  life-blood,  as  though  a  vam- 
pire had  fastened  upon  its  vitals.  And  when  afterwards  we  dis- 
cover a  lonely  Saxon,  unknown  beyond  the  cloisters  and  pre- 
cincts of  his  own  country,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  spiritualities 
of  religion,  and  speaking  as  taught  by,  and  in  dependence  upoh 
Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  though  he  stands  alone,  and  it  seems  that  his 
Toice  must  be  drowned,  yet  securing  a  response  from  multitudes, 
you  have  evidence  not  only  of  the  fulfilment  of  ^^  the  promise 
of  the  Father,"  through  which  alone  such  magnificent  issues 
could  have  resulted  from  such  inadecjuate  means,  but  also  of  the 
great  truth  upon  which  we  are  insisting,  that  God  pours  out 
upon,  or  wittiholds  from  the  world  his  blessings,  according  as 
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the  reality  of  his  Spirit's  influences  is  admitted^  their  neee^ity  re- 
cognised and  felt,  or  their  reality  overlooked,  and  their  impor- 
tance undervalued  or  denied.  / 

So  it  has  been  universally — ^whenever  a  darkness  such  as  might 
be  felt  has  come  over  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ — ^whenever 
the  gospel  has  seemed  as  though  it  were  stripped  of  its  life-giving 
power,  then  has  ^^  the  promise  of  the  Spirit"  been  foi^otten,  other 
dependencies  have  been  introduced,  spirituality  has  been  lightlj 
esteemed,  "  the  form  "  has  superseded  "  the  power  of  godlineas," 
and  moral  death  has  walked  abroad  to  do  its  work,  if  not  wearing, 
at  least  siu^rounded  by,  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  life. 

We  are  no  enemies  to  philosophical  investigation,  even  when 
it  has  religion  for  its  subject,  provided  it  keeps  within  its  own 
sphere ;  but  of  all  men,  we  know  not  one  more  dangerous 
than  the  mere  theorizer  about  revealed  things — the  man,  who 
must  reduce  everjrthin^  to  the  standard  of  nature,  and  ezplaiJi 
everything  by  natural  Taws;  because  when  he  has  finished  his 
system,  he  has  explained  away  everything  which  is  diatinctite 
about  Christianity.  He  has  a  beautiful  theory  of  religion,  but  it 
wants  one  thing — life ;  he  has  all  the  technicalities  and  forms 
of  Christianity,  but  not  one  particle  of  its  spirituality ;  he  has 
scarcely  the  letter  which  killeth,  certainly  none  of  the  spirit 
which  maketh  alive. 

Blessed  be  God,  the  power  of  religion  does  not  reside  in  its 
theory,  but  in  its  facts  and  truths.  We  can  know  the  truth  and 
influence  of  religion  without  knowing  anything  of  its  theory. 
The  ancient  philosopher  who  thought  the  sun  a  fixed  body  no 
larger  than  the  hill  at  which  he  looked  firom  his  windows,  de- 
rived as  much  benefit  firom  its  rays  as  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I 
can  sustain  nature,  in  the  use  of  appropriate  food,  as  well  as  the 
chemist  or  physiologist,  on  some  accounts  perhaps  better — and  so 
I  can  go  to  the  Bible,  and  receive  its  truths,  upon  the  simple  tes- 
timony of  their  author,  and  they  become  to  me  elements  of  spi- 
ritual life,  though  I  understand  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of  a 


what  constitutes  the  vitality  of  the  system,  and  failing  to  find  its 
true  law,  of  destroying  the  principles  which  compose  it ; — »»" 
this  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  gospel  is 
paralysed,  and  its  successes  are  prevented  in  the  world. 

Let  men  say  what  they  can,  and  tfieorize  as  they  please  upon 
this  subject,  the  conversion  of  the  human  soul  unto  GfojJ,  and  the 
onward  triumphant  march  of  the  gospel  to  the  achievement  of  a 
world's  redemption,  is  not  to  be  explained  upon  any  principles 
of  mere  human  philosophy,  or  by  any  mere  natural  laws  whatso- 
ever.   Every  onward  step  which  the  Church  of  Qirist  takes^  in 
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fulfilling  the  design  of  her  Master ;  every  soul  gifted  with  spiritual 
life,  every  community  br6ught  to  obedience  to  the  truth,  will 
show  the  folly  of  human  wisdom,  as  they  set  in  a  light  too  strong 
to  be  unnoticed,  and  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  this  great  principle 
of  Gtod's  government — ^'  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saiw  the  Lord." 

In  these  days,  when  the  intellect  of  man  is  so  greatly  on  the 
stretch,  so  full  of  its  own  power,  and  so  confident  in  its  own 
resources,  while  there  is  a  manifestly  Rowing  repugnance  to  any- 
thing like  dependence  upon  an  invisible  agency,  it  is  well  for 
the  mends  of  truth  to  stand  nobly  by  the  doctrine  of  the  special 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  experience  of  the  past,  no 
less  than  the  Word  of  Qod^  has  taught  us,  that  a  foi^etfulness  or 
denial  of  this  doctrine  has  prepared  the  mind  for  the  reception, 
and  made  way  for  the  working  of  the  most  dangerous  errors. 
When  men  have  been  too  bl^^  to  see,  too  infatuated  to  confess 
the  necessity  of  special  spiritual  influences,  Ood  has  abandoned 
them  to  the  vanities  of  their  own  wisdom.  The  vital  truths  of 
the  gospel  have  been  lost  sight  of,  the  religion  of  men  has  be- 
come  little  else  than  a  cold,  and  heartless,  and  aln>ost  heathen 
morality.  There  has  been  no  moving  among  the  dry  bones  in  the 
valley  of  spiritual  death,  and  the  truth  of  the  Bible  relative  to  the 
agency  of  *^  the  Comforter,"  has  been  plainly  demonstrated  amid 
the  abuses  and  formalities  of  a  spurious  religion. 

It  is  then  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  ^'  promise  of  the  Father," 
upon  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  build  the  hopes  of 
the  Church  and  the  world.  If  ever  one  soul  now  out  of  Christ  is 
brought  to  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  it  must  be 
through  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  this  world 
is  to  be  converted  to  (Jod,  it  must  be  by  copious  effusions  of  His 
influence,  of  which  the  scenes  on.  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  but 
the  types  and  earnests.  Sad  indeed  will  it  be  for  the  Church  of 
Giod,  when  her  members  become  blind,  or  sceptical,  in  reference 
to  the  **  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  as  the  peculiarity  of  our  age. 
The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  puts  beyond  all  question,  not 
simply  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  mfluences,  but  the  necessity 
likewise  of  their  copious  effusions.  Without  them,  the  daily^ 
hourly  movement  of  the  Church  is  retrograde,  while  her  life  and 
energy  are  inseparable  from  her  advancement.  There  has  been, 
we  apprehend,  a  growing  scepticism,  for  some  time  past,  as  to  the 
advantage,  if  not  the  necessity  of  these  outpourings  from  on 
high,  and  the  result  we  have  before  us,  in  a  manifest  leaning  to 
mere  formalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  efforts  to  bring  down 
religion  to  the  mere  natural  effect  of  a  natural  cause  on  the  other 
— a  result  whieh  has  furnished  to  doubters  and  unbelievers  this 
problem  for  their  solution : — how  long,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress, vnll  it  be,  before  spiritual  Christianity,  which  now  scarcely 
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holds  her  own,  shall,  according  to  the  sore  word  of  proirfiecy,  over- 
spread the  earth  ?  The  ages  which  have  gone  by  have  been  sig- 
nalized  by  wondrous  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Scarce  a 
land  upon  the  earth,  not  one  blessed  with  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  has  been  more  or  less  refreshed  by  these  spiritual  visi- 
tations ;  and  these  revivals  of  Pentecostal  days  have  endowed  the 
Church  of  Christ  with  new  elements  of  spiritual  power,  or  quick- 
ened into  new  action  those  which  had  ceased  to  work.  It  is 
indeed  so  (as  President  Edwards  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
in  his  History  of  Redemption),  that,  by  means  of  these  special  and 
abundant  influences  shed  down  from  on  high,  Grod  has  established 
and  carried  forward  his  work  in  the  world! 

To  them  mainly,  is  religion  in  our  land  indebted  for  its  foot- 
hold and  its  influence  ;  and  if  they  are  withheld  from  us,  we  are 
lost.  As  our  numbers  swell,  and  the  field  of  our  action  widens, 
and  worldly  influences  become  more  and  more  rampant,  vice, 
immorality,  scepticism,  and  divers  forms  of  error  walk  on- 
ward with  strides  too  large,  and  a  pace  too  quick  to  be  over- 
taken by  any  ordinary  means ;  and  when  the  necessities  of  our 
case  lead  us  to  plead  for  revfvais^^Qf  religion,  as  our  only  hope, 
we  feel  that  we  are  but  pleading  for  what  is  embraced  in  the 
glorious  promises  of  the  gospel,  whose  meaning  has  been  made 
plain  amid  the  scenes  where  their  fulfilment  has  been  witnessed. 

The  posture  of  the  early  disciples,  as  they  remained  secluded 
in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Savior,  was 
a  posture  of  believing  expectation.  With  their  eye  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  their  Master,  they  waited  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  prayer, 
for  its  fulfilment,  and  the  result  showed  neither  a  visionary  faith, 
nor  a  deceitful  hope,  nor  an  unanswered  prayer. 

Such  should  be  our  posture  now — ^the  posture  of  those  who 
believe  in  great  things,  and  hope  and  look  for  great  things  to 
come ;  for  we  have  the  same  word  of  our  truthful  Master  upon 
which  to  rely.  The  promise  upon  which  their  faith  laid  hold, 
and  which  kindled  their  sanguine  expectation^  was  not  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but  of  a  Spirit,  who 
was  to  abide  with  the  Church  tor  ever.  It  stands  upon  record 
now,  as  a  warrant  for  our  faith,  and  hope,  and  prayer ;  and  our 
right  to  look  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  is  as  clear  and  strong 
as  was  that  of  the  primitive  disciples,  previous  to  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  the  Spirit  of  CJod  is  yet  to  do  his  greatest 
work,  and  magnify  his  power  more  wonderfully  than  ever  upon 
the  earth.  The  prophecy  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  when  ^*  a  na- 
tion shall  be  bom  in  a  day.^'  The  analogies  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  teach  us  to  look  for  outpourings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  more  copious  in  quantity,  and  more  frequent  in 
occurrence,  than  any  which  have  marked  past  ages  in  the  history 
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of  the  Chnrch  of  Grod.  As  we  draw  near  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  the  full  development  of  the  results  of  the  gospel,  we 
may  expect  more  wonderful  spiritual  achievements,  and  more 
magnificent  results,  than  this  world  ever  yet  has  seen.  As  the 
hour  draws  near,  fixed  in  the  unchangeable  counsels  of  eternal 
wisdom,  for  the  full  triumph  of  Christianity,  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  Church  of  God  will  become  more  rapid,  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  will  give  more  abundant  success  to  the  instrumentalities 
of  conversion.  The  inquiry  is  yet  to  start  from  the  lips  of  won- 
dering thousands,  as  they  see  men  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  *'  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their 
windows  ?" 

For  this,  the  sure  word  of  God's  testimony  bids  us  to  look,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  hope  which  inspiration  warrants,  to 
pray  earnestly  for  them.  Doubtfulness  as  to  their  expediency 
or  necessity  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  of  the  gospel,  will  not 
only  repress  everything  like  that  spirit  of  prayer  on  the  part  of 
God's  people,  which  in  the  Scripture  is  placed  in  connexion  with 
them  as  their  essential  pre-requisite,  but  will  tend  to  draw  away 
our  minds  from  the  truth,  that  by  God's  Spirit  alone  is  the  gos- 
pel to  be  rendered  successful ;  and  lead  us  to  place  our  depend- 
ence  elsewhere,  upon  mere  means  or  instrumentalities,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  seen,  either  in  transferring  the  life  and 
spirit  of  godliness  to  its  mere  forms,  or  in  reducing  the  experi- 
ence of  the  "  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus"  to  a  mere  change  in 
die  outward  manifestations  of  the  carnal  man.  Give  up  the  spe- 
cial influences  of  the  Spirit  of  ^od  in  conversion,  or  relinquish  the 
hope  of  his  abundant  outpouring,  and  we  can  look  for  no  other 
result. 

Men  may  talk  of  new  plans  for  doing  good — may  broach  new 
theories  upon  the  subject  of  the  world's  conversion  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  Christian  mind  should  be  satisfied  with  the  '^  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit."  Living  as  we  do,  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  under  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^that  Spirit  who  has 
come  into  the  world  in  the  place  of  Christ ;  that  Spirit,  who,  as  he  " 
has  been  shed  down  upon  the  Church  in  time  past,  has  quick- 
ened, and  strengthened,  and  enlarged  her,  what  more  do  we 
need,  or  can  we  wish  for  1  The  promise  of  God  is  enough  for  us ; 
let  us  believe  it,  and  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  sanguine  hope,  let 
us  pray  and  wait  for  its  fulfilment,  and  we  shall  yet  see  scenes 
which  shall  prove  the  vanity  of  human  theories,  and  show  that 
while  man's  wisdom  fails,  Grod's  word  shall  stand  for  ever. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

Bjr  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Nothing  is  more  emphatically  taught  in  Scripture,*  than  that 
the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  could  not  have  been 
bestowed  arbitrarily,  or  without  regard  to  principles  of  propriety 
and  decorum,  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  ;  but  was  under  the 
highest  necessitjr  of  adhering  to  apt  and  fitting  mode,  in  accom- 
plishing its  object.  God,  though  above  every  other  necessity, 
could  not  disregard  His  own  dignity,  or  act  in  a  way  unworthy  of 
Himself,  as  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  all.  Such  a  way  is  conceiva- 
ble, but  it  was  not  possible,  because  not  consistent  with  the 
essential  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  would  not  have 
become  the  Most  High. 

2.  It  may  have  been  well,  if  not  necessary,  on  our  account 
also,  that  respect  should  have  been  had  to  mode.  The  mode  of 
showing  favor  is  itself  often,  of  more  value  than  all  particular 
benefits  ;  yea,  essential  to  the  permanent  value  of  every  benefit. 
A  family  may  have  received  a  father's  generosity  in  the  amplest 

'  measures,  and  yet  be  less  indebted  to  him  for  this,  than  for  bis  hav- 
ing always  bestowed  his  offices  of  kindness  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  so  many  instances  of  wisdom  and  dignity  of  deport- 
ment in  himself— so  many  exemplary  lessons  to  his  household, 
as  the  paramount  value  of  character.  It  is  often  better  that 
things  in  themselves  very  desirable  should  be  left  undone,  rather 
than  be  done  in  an  improper  manner.  Might  not,  then,  the 
Divine  favor  towards  man  have  proved  no  favor  in  the  end,  if 
God  had  disregarded  propriety  in  the  mode  of  conferring  it  ? 

3.  It  was  not  only  well,  but  absolutely  indispensable  for  our 
sakes,  that  mode  should  have  been  observed.  Had  not  God  con- 
sulted his  own  honor.  He  would  have  done  nothing  to  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  mankind.  God  is  Himself  the  portion  of  man  ; 
but  God  dishonoring  Himself  were  no  more  God.  No  happiness, 
no  possibility  of  it,  would  be  left  to  man,  if  God  should  do  an 
unwise  thine,  or  a  thing  on  any  account  misbecoming  the  Supreme 
Majesty  of  neaven  and  earth.  The  benevolence  of  (Jod,  His 
power  to  bless  mankind,  depends  on  His  acting  always  worthily 
of  Himself. 

4.  But  the  Scripture  teaches'  that  the  glory  of  God,    "the 

'  Heb.  2 :  10,  14, 17.     Gal.  3 :  21,  &c. 
*  In  the  text  befere  referred  to  and  others. 
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essential  perfections  of  the  Diyine  nature,'''  required,  that  He 
should  not  only  have  had  respect  to  mode,  but  have  limited 
Himself  to  one  only  mode,  namely,  ^'  the  making  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  perfect  through  suflFerings."  For  mis  mode — ^this, 
and  no  other — ^the  necessity  was  the  same  as  that  God  be  un- 
changeably Grod,  a  being  of  infinite  perfection,  who  will  not  dis- 
honor Himself  by  conduct  unbecoming  or  indecorous  in  such  a 
being. 

6.  The  doctrine  we  are  to  explain,  takes  for  granted  con- 
cerning this  mode,  that  it  embraces  what  evangelical  theology 
has  termed,  an  atonsment  for  sin.  By  this  phrase  is  intended, 
an  amende,  a  compensation,  or  satisfaction,  for  the  remission  or 
setting  aside  of  the  condign  punishment  of  sin  ;  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner  according  to  his  desert.  The  idea  of  Atone- 
ment is  sometimes  identified  with  simple  at-one-ment^  or  reconci- 
liation ;  but  if  the  design  be  to  exclude  what  has  now  been  ex- 
pressed, it  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  is  the  evangelical  or 
orthodox  meaning  of  the  term>  The  atonement,  as  commonly 
held  by  the  Churdi,  rests  on  the  assumptions  that  man  is  a  sinner, 
and  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  sin  that  which  deserves  and 
calls  for  punishment ;  and  is  something  which  comes  in  place  of 
punishment,  supposing  this  to  be  forborne.  Our  object  does  not 
require  us  to  examine  the  assumption  just  mentioned.  Taking 
as  conceded,  that  man  is  a  sinner,  and  that  sin  incurs  punish- 
ment, we  are  to  show  the  principles  and  nature  of  that  atonement 
or  satisfaction  for  the  remission  of  punishment,  which,  we  as- 
sume, the  mode  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  mankind  embraces. 

6*  We  ground  the  necessity  for  an  atonement,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  in  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and 
the  necessity  that  Grod  always  act  as  it  becomes  him  to.  do.  Sup- 
posing that  there  is  forgiveness  with  Him, — that  He  may  and 
does  remit  the  punishment  of  sin,  Grod,  we  say,  owes  it  to  Him- 
self, as  the  best  and  greatest,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
to  require  an  atonement.  Sin  calls  for  punishment,  and  God 
cannot  disregard  the  demand;  cannot — if  it  be  necessary  that  the 
Deity  retain  the  glory  of  His  nature  inviolate.  Of  this  the  proof 
is  in  itself.  The  difference  between  good  and  evil,  holiness  and 
sin,  is  essential  and  immutable,  and  to  this  difference,  no  good  or 
npright  being  can  be  insensible  ;  neither  can  such  a  being  refrain, 
if  occasion  arise,  from  expressing  appropriately,  approbation  of 
holiness,  and  hatred  of  sin.  The  Most  High,  then,  infinite  as  he 
is  in  moral  perfection,  and  holding  the  provin<;es  of  Lawgiver 
and  Ruler  of  the  world,  was  under  a  necessity — that  repeatedly 
mentioned,  of  being  true  to  Himself  in  His  mode  of  agency, — to 
manifest,  in  fitting  measure  and  form,  His  disapprobation  of  sin. 
It  became  Him  to  do  this,  in  the  first  place,  in  His  Law — the  rule 

*  Dr.  Owen,  on  Heb.  3 ;  10. 
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of  life  which  He  gave  to  man ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  He  must 
do  the  same,  if  there  be  occasion,  in  administering  and  executing 
His  Law.  It  is  impossible,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
province,  He  should  fail  to  express  His  estimate  of  the  demerit  or 
turpitude  of  sin  ;  much  more  do,  or  omit  to  do,  anything,  which 
might  imply,  that  His  abhorrence  of  sin  is  less  than  it  should  be, 
or  may  be  changed  or  abated.  These  things  have  their  proof  in 
themselves,  ana  cannot  be  denied.  But  if  they  be  true,  how  is  the 
Divine  Government,  or  God  acting  towards  His  creatures  as  Lord 
and  Judge  of  all,  to  dispense  wiw  the  punishment  of  sin  ?  A 
penalty  the  law  must  have ;  and  where  it  has  beenjncurred  by 
transgression,  how  may  it  consist  with  the  holiness  and  moral 
rectitude  of  the  Deity,  not  to  execute  the  penalty  ?  Is  not  pun- 
ishment in  this  case  necessary  to  the  just  revelation  of  the  Divine 
displeasure? 

7.  But  the  fact  lies  before  us,  and  is  admitted  by  all,  that  pun- 
ishment is  forborne;  that  mercy  in  the  Divine  administration 
rejoices  against  judgment,  and  opens  the  gates  of  Heaven  to 
those  who  have  incurred  condemnation  to  eternal  death.  There 
is  remission  of  punishment  for  rebellious  men.  But  how  might 
this  take  place,  without  dishonor  to  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things 
and  by  whom  are  all  thin^  1  The  primary  and  natural  means 
of  maintaining  His  honor  being  set  aside,  does  a  possibility  re- 
main of  securing  the  end  by  any  other  means  1  Our  doctrine 
gives  this  question  an  affirmative  reply.  It  asserts  there  was 
one  other  means,— one  only,  namely,  an  atonement,  by  which 
the  end  could  be  and  was  secured.  And  because  the  end  must 
be  secured,  and  could  be  by  no  other  means,  an  atonement  in 
order  to  the  foi^veness  of  mankind  was  as  necessary,  as  that 
(Jod  do  nothing  incompatible  with  His  essential  excellency. 

8.  But  how  could  even  an  atonement  answer  the  purpose? 
The  careful  consideration  of  this  question  is  necessary  to  our  de- 
sign. To  see  the  truth  distinctly  here,  is  to  understand  the  doc- 
tnne  of  the  atonement.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  what  the 
precise  thing  was  that  would  have  put  the  Divine  conduct  out 
of  harmony,  out  of  consistency,  with  the  essential  perfection  of 
God,  in  case  of  an  arbitrary  remission  of  punishment.  It  was 
just  this,  that  there  would  in  that  case  have  been  no  appropriate 
revelation  of  the  displeasure  of  God  against  sin.  Let  there  be 
then  such  a  revelation,  and  does  not  the  necessity  for  punishment 
disappear?  .Why  is  punishment  necessary  any  longer,  if  its  ob- 
ject is  attained?.  It  was  only  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  abhorrence  of  sin,  that  punishment  was  appointed.  It 
was  not  appointed  simply  for  its  own  sake.  If  it  be  possible, 
then,  by  any  other  means  than  punishment,  to  reveal  in  full 
measure  and  power  the  displeasure  of  God  against  sin ;  in  other 
words,  if  there  be  any  means  by  which. the  end  of  punishment  is 
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answered  as  perfectly  as  by  punishment  itself,  and  if  these  means 
are  proyided,  is  not  the  way  now  open,  so  far  as  the  honor  of 
God  is  concerned,  for  the  setting  aside  of  punishment '?  May 
not  pardoning  mercy  here  intervene,  and  grace  abound  in  all  its 
offices  of  kindness  and  love,  without  opposition  from  any  one 
of  the  Divine  perfections'?  May  not  Ood  now  act  as  it  becomes 
Him  to  do,  even  while  He  pours  upon  th6  guilty  and  the  con- 
demned, if  only  they  are  prepared  to  receive  it,  all  the  fulness 
of  His  benevolence  1  In  tne  language  of  inspiration,  may  we  not 
say  that  God  now  may  be  jttst  and  yet  the  justifier  of  men  1  Or 
is  there  still  something  in  the  nature  of  God  inconsistent  with  the 
remission  of  punishment  1 

9.  To  some  it  appears,  so  at  least  we  understand  them  to  say, 
that  two  things  in  the  Divine  Nature  are  still  inconsistent ;  two 
essential  penections — ^the  Divine  Justice  and  the  Divine  Ve- 
racity. 

A  necessity  for  punishing  sin  lies,  it  has  been  said,  in  the  na- 
ture of  sin  itself,  as  deserving  of  punishment :  punishment  is 
due  to  sin ;  so  that  Justice  has  no  place  if  punishment  be  set 
aside.  But  is  this  indeed  sol  Punishment  is  due  to  sin,  if  due 
and  desert  be  the  same  1  Sin  deserves  punishment ;  and  if  Jus- 
tice is  wanting  wherever  there  is  not  treatment  according  to 
desert,  forbearing  to  punish  is  being  unjust ;  and  there  is  truly  a 
hindrance  to  the  remission  of  punishment,  still  remaining  in  the 
nature  of  God.  He  would  be  the  author  of  injustice  if  He  should 
forbear  to  punish.  The  high  and  unchangeable  necessity  of 
wluch  we  have  again  and  a^ain  spoken,  would  be  against  admitting 
any  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  sin.  No  atonement  is  ad- 
missible, not  even  though  the  atonement  be  itself  punishment, 
i.  e.  the  pimishment  of  another :  for  the  aigument  is,  that  there 
must  be  punishment  where  and  because  it  is  deserved ;  and  the 
sinner's  desert  of  punishment  is  one  of  the  things  which  are 
eternal. 

10.  But  let  it  be  inquired  into,  whether  that  is  the  true  idea  of 
Justice  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  1  Is  it  so,  that  Justice 
implies  and  necessitates  treatment  according  to  deserty  so  that 
where  there  is  sin  there  must  be  punishmenl^  or  Justice  is  re- 
nounced and  ceaseth  for  ever?  The  necessity  of  treatment  ac- 
cording to  desert — is  this  embraced  in  the  nature  of  Justice  1  Is 
there,  then,  no  such  thing  with  God^  as  the  remission  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  or  veritable  foi^veness?  What  means  the 
preaching  of  the  remission  of  sins  among  all  nations  in  the  name 
of  Christ  r 

Besides,  how,  afler  adopting  this  idea  of  Justice,  can  we  give 
it  a  place  among  the  virtues  f  If  Justice  be  a  virtue,  a  good 
thing,  it  can  never  be  opposed  to  any  other  virtue,  or  oblige  us 

^LokeM:  47. 
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to  anything  evil,  or  be  inconsistent  with  universal  goodness.  The 
virtues  are  homoeeneal,  sisters  in  the  same  family ;  they  love  and 
embrace  one  anotner.  If  I  must  renounce  virtue, — ^be  malignant 
or  vindictive,  for  example,  in  order  to  retain  what  I  choose  to  call 
Justice,  either  Justice  is  here  an  evil  thing,  or  I  have  abused  it, 
by  giving  its  name  to  that  which  is  evil.  That  cannot  be  in  its 
own  nature  good  which  requires  us  to  be,  or  to  do,  evil.  But 
suppose  a  man  to  be  brought  into  judgment  and  condemned  as  a 
cnminal ;  and  that,  by  some  means,  the  ends  to  be  answered  by 
his  punishment  are  already  secured — ^that  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
arrangement  or  provision,  no  injury  will  be  sustained,  and  no 
good  be  lost — no  ill  consequences  of  any  kind  will  follow,  by 
forbearing  to  punish  him — so  that  if  his  punishment  should  take 
place  it  would  be  for  no  end  but  simply  for  punishment's  sake ; 
and  now  suppose  again,  that  something  naming  itself  Justice 
should  forbid  his  discharge  on  the  ground  that  it  would  keep 
him  firom  his  desert,  woiud  this  something,  bear  whatever  name  it 
may,  be  anything  else  than  simple  malignity — ^would  it  do  in  this 
case  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  praiseworthy  office,  a  thing 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  exercises  and  acts  of  that  holy 
love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law  1  Surely  it  ought 
not  to  be  called  Justice.  No,  the  quality  of  Justice  is  not  such 
that  it  must  inflict  punishment,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  merited, 
irrespectively  of  the  ends  of  punishment,  or  merely  because  pun- 
ishment has  been  incurred  and  is  deserved.  The  ends  of  pun- 
ishment must  be  regarded  ;  they  are  the  justification  and  defence 
of  its  infliction — ^what  Justice  points  to,  it  may  be  with  tears  of 
pity,  as  the  necessitating  cause  of  her  punitive  procedures.  If 
these  can  be  secured  without  punishment,  it  is  not  Justice,  or  any 
form  of  goodness,  but  arbitrary  cruelty,  that  will  proceed,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  inflict  a  pang,  though  death  itself  be 
deserved.  Justice  is  in  this  case  sdhsfiea  ;  she  does  not  and  cannot 
object  to  the  remission  of  punishment :  Justice  is  no  enemy  to 
Love. 

11.  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  office  and  place  of  Justice  in  a 
virtuous  character.  It  is  essential,  but  it  does  not  hold  the  high- 
est seat  among  the  attributes  of  goodness.  The  supremacy 
belongs  to  Love — ^the  highest,  brightest  adornment  and  glory  of 
every  good  heing.  Wisdom  is  subservient  to  Love ;  so  is  Power ; 
80  is  Justice.  The  work  of  Justice  is  to  secure  to  all  their  rights, 
and  protect  the  interests  of  all.  This  done,  Justice  is  content ; 
she  seeks  nothing  more.  If  by  any  proceeding  of  Wisdom, — 
any  means  whatever  not  unlawnil  in  themselves, — the  interests 
of  all  are  placed  in  perfect  security,  nothing  would  be  more 
unjujst  and  absurd  than  to  forbid,  in  the  name  of  Justice,  the 
manifestations  of  mercy. 

12.  Distinctions  have  been  made  in  Justice,  as  if  it  were  of 
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different  kinds,  DistrUmtivej  CommutaHvey  and  Public;  but 
Justice  in  each  of  these  varieties  is  of  the  same  nature ;  in 
neither  of  them  does  it  ever  fulfil  the  part  of  simple,  despotic 
power,  or  renounce  the  rule  of  Love  and  Groodness.  Distributive 
Justice  deals  out  to  every  one  the  portion  of  good  which  falleth 
to  him ;  allots  to  each  one  his  claims,  suffers  no  one  to  be  injured; 
hut  it  hinders  no  one  from  relinquisbing  his  rights  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  benevolence  or  compassion,  much  less  does  it  oblige 
any  one  to  be  malignant  or  unfoigiving.  Commutative  Justice 
— ^mithfolness  to  contracts,  honesty  between  man  and  man, 
— ^is  not  against  indulgence  to  an  unfortunate  debtor,  nor  will  it 
.  imprison  an  honest  deotor  who  has  no  means  of  payment ;  such 
a  measure  never  proceeds  from  any  modification  of  Justice ;  it  is 
Ae  doing  of  pure  malevolence.  Public  Justice  is  of  the  same 
character :  it  demands  the  punishment  of  crimes,  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  public  good,  but  it  is  not  against  the  pardon  of  an 
offender  whose  punishment  may  be  remitted  with  prudence ;  or. 
as  the  case  sometimes  is,  must  be  remitted,  unless  the  public  good 
be  disregarded.  To  return  to  our  former  statement,  it  is  never 
of  the  nature  or  spirit  of  Justice  to  give  pain  to  any  one  where 
no  ulterior  end  is  to  be  answered,  where  there  is  no  object  to  be 
reached  beyond  the  giving  of  pain,  or  where  the  infliction  ter- 
minates in  itself.  Work  of  this  kind  proceeds  not  from  Justice, 
but  gratuitous  cruelty.    Justice,  then,  is  not  in  the  way. 

13.  The^other  supposed  obstacle  is  the  Divine  veracity. 
Punishment,  we  are  reminded,  is  not  only  deserved,  it  is  threat- 
ened and  denounced.  It  is  expressed  in  the  Law  itself,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  transgression,  and  is  not  the  Law  the  voice  of 
truth  t  Or  is  it  consistent  with  the  principle  and  end  of  Divine 
legislation,  to  allow  the  idea  that  what  the  Law  names  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression,  may  be  incurred  and  yet  not  en- 
dured i  If  this  be  so,  is  not  the  discouragement  of  trangression^ 
the  majesty  of  the  Law — the  strength  of  the  Divine  government, 
less  than  it  might  be  1 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is,  on  this  supposition,  less  of 
one  kind  of  strength  than  in  the  opposite  view  there  would  be. 
K  the  Divine  government  proceeded  on  the  principle,  adopted, 
it  is  said,  by  an  ancient  tyrant,  that  no  remission  or  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  prescribed  in  the  law  would,  under  any  circum* 
stancesy  be  admitted,  there  would,  indeed,  be  in  it  more  of  that 
formidable,  terrible  strength  which  is  displayed  in  the  stem  ex- 
ercise of  authority ;  more,  in  other  words,  of  despotic  power. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  God,  a  being  of 
perfect  and  unchangeable  goodness,  should  administer  such  a 
goverment.  He  would  not  be  God  if  He  should  assume  the  throne 
of  an  arbitrary  despot.  Any  plan  of  government,  not  consistent 
with  the  supreme  rule  of  Love  or  Goodness^  is  such  as  would  mis- 
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become  the  Most  High.  God  could  govern  on  no  such  plan. 
If  the  remission  of  punishment  may  he  made  compatible  with 
Justice^  it  is  reproachful  to  God  to  suppose  that  He  would,  by  in- 
stitutes of  law  and  government,  have  foreclosed  against  Himself 
the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  prerogative ;  or  disabled  Himself 
from  appearing  in  His  administration  true  to  His  own  nature  as 
the  God  of  Love,  whose  goodness  is  His  glory. 

The  fact  is,  that  mere  legislation,  unless  it  be  itself  unlawful, 
never  binds  the  hands  of  love,  or  forbids  mercy  under  all  possible 
or  supposable  circumstances.  The  veracity  of  a  lawgiver  is  not 
pledged  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  annexed  a  penalty  to  his 
law,  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty  in  all  cases  of  transgression. 
Let  Justice  be  satisfied,  and  Truth  itself  would  lose  the  quality  of 
a  virtue,  if  it  should  now  be  a  barrier  to  the  free  exercise  of  bene- 
volence. Just  legislation,  like  Justice  itself,  implies  no  neces- 
sity for  punishment,  except  as  the  ends  of  punishment  may 
require.  The  penally  of  a  law  is  "  not  to  be  taken  for  a  predic- 
tion, expressive  of  a  certain  event,  or  what  shall  be  ;  but  a  com- 
mination,  expressing  what  is  deserved,  or  most  justly  may  be  ; 
the  true  meaning  or  design  of  a  commination  being,  that  it  may 
never  be  executed.'' '  They  who  think  otherwise,  "  labor  under 
a  delusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  threatenings,  which,  though  they 
affirm  simply,  nevertheless  contain  in  them  a  tacit  condition,  de- 
pending on  the  result.'' '  Such  universally  is  the  groundwork, 
the  law,  of  all  true  legislation,  human  ana  divine.  Where  law 
under  the  Divine  government  is  broken,  the  penalty  is  incurred, 
the  transgressor  is  amenable  to  punishment;  but  God  has  not, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  having  given  the  law,  pronounced  a  priori 
against  the  exercise  of  mercy.  Heliolds,  and  from  the  first  meant 
to  hold,  the  pardoning  prerogative  in  His  hand.  Although, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  offender  is  exposed  to 
death,  yet  God,  except  as  justice  demands  satisfaction,  has  left 
Himself  free  to  do  with  him  as  He  pleases — ^to  have  mercy  on 
whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  show  compassion  to  whom  He  will 
show  compassion. 

14.  These  Divine  perfections,  then,  are  not  in  the  way.  So* 
far  as  Justice  and  Truth  are  concerned,  the  way  is  open  and 
clear.  Is  there  any  other  obstruction  ?  If  an  amende,  an  atone- 
ment, may  be  supplied,  is  there  anything  remaining,  in  or  out  of 
the  IHvine  nature,  to  restrain  the  exercise  and  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  benevolence  to  mankind  1 

According  to  the  evangelical  faith,  such  a  measure  has  be- 
come a  reality.  An  atonement  has  been  made,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  perfections  of  God  harmonize  and  interblend  their 
glories  in  favor  of  men  ;  his  Justice,  Truth,  Holiness,  Wisdom, 
commingling  with  his  Mercy,  and  all  perfectly  consenting  toge- 
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ther,  to  set  before  us,  as  a  free  and  sovereign  gift,  eternal  life, 
with  all  its  variety  of  infinite  blessings.  It  is,  we  hold,  a  histori- 
cal verity,  that  such  a  measure  has  come  into  existence  and  ope- 
ration ;  has  taken  effect,  and  is  the  groundwork  of  the  Divine 
dispensation  of  erace  and  goodness  which  so  abound  towards  our 
sinful  worid.  We  regard  it  as  the  chief  of  all  the  ways  of  God — 
the  foundation  of  His  kingdom.  The  immediate  agent  by  whom  it 
was  accomplished,  was  He  to  whom  the  Scripture  refers,  under  the 
title,  *'  the  captain  of  our  salvation."  The  means  were  included 
in  those  sufferings  of  His,  by  which,  as  the  Spirit  saith,  ^'He  was 
made  perfect.''  In  these  sufferings  the  atonement  is  to  be  found. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  recoros  the  history  of  the  transaction. 
It  had  its  consummation  in  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  and 
unparalleled  death  of  Christ.  "  The  decease  which  He  accom- 
plished at  Jerusalem,"  including  its  preliminary  and  attendant 
particulars,  w<is  an  atonementy  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  Justice, 
whereby  the  door  of  salvation  was  opened  to  mankind.  This  is 
the  grand  article  of  evangelical  Theology. 

15.  The  doctrine  embraces  an  explanation^  showing  why  it 
was,  that  this  death  had  the  efficacy  which  is  ascribed  to  it ;  or 
what  gave  it  its  power  to  atone  for  sin.  This  arose  in  part  from 
the  nature  of  the  death  or  sufferings  of  Christ ;  but  chiefly  from 
the  character  which  the  doctrine  ascribes  to  the  sufferer.  In  this 
latter  respect,  the  doctrine  without  controversy,  presents  a  great 
mystery.  It  gives  to  the  sufferer  a  sphere  of  antecedent  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  out  of  and  above  the  creation.  It  makes  Him 
distinct  from  God,*  and  at  the  same  time  co-equal  and  co-eternal 
with  Him  ;  partaking  with  Him  the  essence  and  inherent  glory  of 
the  godhead  :*  whereby  He  was  competent  to  dispose  of  Himself 
as  He  pleased,  and  also  to  suffer  or  do  whatever  might  be  exacted 
of  Him  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  without  being  Himself  over- 
come and  swallowed  up,  in  meeting  His  dread  liability.  It 
affirms  of  Him,  moreover,  that  He  sustained  a  mysterious  relation 
to  Grod,  that,  namely,  of  an  only  begotten  son,  who  dwelt  from 
eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  It  adds,  that  this  uncreated 
and  co-eternal  companion  and  Son  of  God,  came  into  the  world, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  clothed  in  humanity,  yet  without  sin,  for 
the  suffering  of  the  death  which  awaited  him.  Further,  it  repre- 
sents Him,  as  bearing  by  the  imputation  of  justice,  the  sin  of  man- 
kind ;  thus  making  His  sufferings  vicarious,  while  it  gives  them 
a  severity,  not  to  be  explained  or  justified  under  any  other  idea, 
than  that  they  were  a  substitute  for  our  punishment — a  compen- 
sation for  its  remission.  Finally,  it  declares  that  by  virtue  of 
these  sufferings,  on  the  part  of  one  who  possessed  the  Divine 
nature  in  full  equality  with  God,  an  atonement  was  made — every 
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end  answered  which  could  have  been  gained  by  inflicting  con^ 
dign  punishment  on  mankind. 

16.  The  suflSciency  of  this  measure — ^its  power  to  atone — ^no 
one,  of  course,  could  perfectly  appreciate,  besides  €rod  himself. 
None  else  could  comprehend  the  amount  of  the  guilt  to  be  for- 
given, or  the  punishment  which  it  incurred ;  nor  could  any  other 
estimate  justly  the  value  of  the  sufferings  which  were  endured  by 
Christ — such  sufferings  of  such  a  personage.  Their  compensa- 
tive merit,  in  their  breadth  and  length,  their  depth  and  height, 
who  but  God  alone  could  comprehend?  But  they  must  have 
been  an  adequate  compensation,  having  been  appointed  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  Divine  Justice  :  and  now,  since  by  the  will 
of  God  they  have  been  published  and  set  forth  as  sufficient  for 
their  great  purpose,  two  things  are  of  the  highest  certainty  ; 
First,  the  manifest  divinity  of  the  measure  Tif  it  be  of  God,  it 
must  proclaim  itself  his  work) : — ^and,  secondly,  the  human  mind 
must  be  competent  to  perceive  evidences  of  its  being  what  (Sod 
declares  it  to  be,  an  atonement  truly — asufficient  amende  or  satis* 
faction.  For  the  object  or  end  of  it,  not  being  an  effect  on  the 
Dund  of  God  only,  but  a  revelation  of  God's  displeasure  against 
sin,  which  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  government  were  to  regard 
and  understand,  as  suchy  it  must  needs  have  in  itself  power  to 
make  this  revelation.  The  atonement,  in  other  words,  must  be 
an  atonement  as  well  in  the  consciousness  of  every  one  to  whom 
it  comes  in  its  just  statement  and  influence,  as  in  the  esteem  and 
judgment  of  God.  It  must  have  in  itself  a  self-evidencing  virtue — 
DC  its  own  witness — proclaim  itself  an  atonement,  as  the  sun 
shows  what  he  is  by  his  own  beams,  without  need  of  external 
witness-bearing.  Tne  facts  embraced  in  it  must  show  it  to  be  an 
atonement ;  and  they  do.  That  the  sufferer  was  in  essential  dig- 
nity and  glory  equal  with  God,  and  was  also  His  only  begotten 
Son  ;  and  that  His  sufferings  were  such  as  the  statement  repre- 
sents— these  facts  cannot  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  their 
design,  without  asserting  their  sufficiency  as  an  atonement.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  that  the  degraded  man,  whose  sweat  in  the  garden 
was  as  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground,  and  who 
died  on  the  cross  in  the  manner  described  in  the  gospel,  was  the 
equal  and  express  image  of  God,  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  and 
His  own  Son  ;  and  that  He  suffered  thus  '*  to  purge  our  sins,"  or 
make  satisfaction  for  us  to  justice ;  and  though  no  finite  jnind  can 
conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  punishment  due  to  mankind,  yet 
sure  and  self-evident  it  is,  that  neither  this  punishment  nor  any- 
thing else,  could  have  been  of  greater  avail  as  expressive  of 
the  aemerit  of  sin,  and  the  Divine  indignation  towards  it  Let  the 
statement  be  apprehended  and  received  by  the  human  conscience^ 
and  apart  from  all*  external  testimony,  it  must  give  that  con- 
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science,  peace  and  quietness,  as  to  the  atoning  sufficiency  of  the 
stupendous  measure* 

17.  But  is  the  statement  itself  credible  1  Does  it  not  inyolve 
intrinsic  absurdity,  or  what  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  natural 
religion!  Is  not  the  possibility  of  an  atonement  mounded 
in  an  assertion  respecting  the  character  of  Christ,  which  cannot 
be  true  1  There  coidd  haye  been  no  atonement,  it  is  said,  if 
there  had  not  been  One  in  eternity  with  Grod,  who  himself  pos* 
sessed  the  Divine  attributes :  in  other  words,  it  is  taught,  that 
Christ  was  strictly  a  Divine  Person*  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  greatest 
and  first  of  all  truths — the  unity  of  God  1  The  statement  is  pre- 
sented wi&  a  concession,  yea,  rather  with  a  bold  averment,  that 
it  is  in  this  respect  a  mystery — ^a  mystery  it  may  be,  to  angels 
as  well  as  men — ^what  is  far  above  human  and  perhaps  all 
finite  comprehension ;  but  it  is  a  mystery  and  no  more ;  it  is  not 
against  any  dictate  of  reason,  or  contradictory  of  the  Divine 
unity.  In  asserting  the  pre-existent  and  eternal  divinity  of 
Christ,  it  does  not  deny  the  one  and  simple  essence  of  God,  but 
only  implies  that  this  one  Divine  essence  is  jduri-persanal ;  or 
that  in  the  one  and  simple  essence  of  the  Deity  there  are  more 
persons  or  subsistences  than  one*  There  is  nothing  in  reason, 
nothing  in  nature  against  this  assertion.  It  relates  to  the  mode 
of  the  Divine  existence — a  great  mystery  indeed.  But  to  men, 
what  is  there  that  is  not  in  some  respect  mysterious ;  and  if  all 
nature  be  full  of  mjrstery,  why  should  he  expect  to  find  out  by 
searching  the  mode  in  which  the  great  Infinite  himself  subsists  1 
The  mystery,  in  this  case,  is  one  which,  it  is  contended,  the 
Scriptures  reveal  in  a  thousand  places ;  yea,  which,  including 
its  cerate  doctrines,  is  the  grand  subject-matter  of  the  Bible. 
The  only  question  is.  Is  the  Bible  understood  and  interpreted 
aright? 

18.  To  this  brief  view  of  the  atonement,  though  we  have  en- 
deavored to  make  it  definite  and  distinctive,  it  may  be  proper  to 
subjoin  a  few  additional  observations  in  order  to  insure  it,  if  pos- 
sible, against  misapprehension. 

The  atonement,  as  now  propounded,  gives  no  unfavorable 
impression  of  the  Divine  character ;  does  not  represent  God  as 
divided  against  Himself,  or  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  di- 
vided and  contrary  to  one  another ;  does  not  ascribe  gentleness 
to  Christ  and  deny  it  to  the  Father.  The  whole  Deity  is  made  the 
author  and  finisher  of  the  measure ;  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
entire  Grodhead  were  fulfilled ;  it  was  as  much  the  doing  of  the 
Father  as  of  the  Son ;  the  Son,  while  he  gave  himself,  was  also 
the  Father's  gift.  The  conception  of  opposite  feelings  and  inte- 
rests is  not  justified,  but  precluded. 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  objection,  that  it  makes  God  unjust 
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in  order  to  be  just, — ^unjust  in  his  treatment  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
be  just  in  showing  favor  to  the  guilty.  Christ  does  not  become  a 
sinner,  because  by  imputation  he  bears  our  sins.  He  is  not  re- 
garded as  deserving  the  treatment  he  receives.  He  is  not 
treated  otherwise  than  as  he  chooses  to  be.  He  simply  foregoes 
His  own  honors  and  rights  for  a  time,  and  oflFers  Himself  to  su£fer, 
as  the  necessary  means  of  our  salvation.  He  is  not  punishedy  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  as  implying  personal  crimi- 
nality. No  injustice  is  done  Him,  unless  it  be  in  the  nature  of 
Justice  to  permit  no  sacrifice  to  be  made,  no  interest  or  right 
surrendered  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  unless  justice  be  the  enemy 
of  self-denial  and  disinterested  benevolence. 

The  atonement  does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  vindictive  pro- 
pensity in  the  Divine  nature ;  or  that  Grod  needs  compensative 
sufferings  for  his  own  ^ratification,  or  any  motives  out  of  Himself 
in  order  to  be  inclined  to  the  exercise  of  compassion.  It  sup- 
poses the  Deity  to  be  incapable  of  acting  with  impropriety,  or  m 
a  manner  which  does  not  become  Him,  but  not  to  be  vindictive 
or  slow  to  mercy.  The  atonement  assumes  as  a  necessity,  that 
everyDivine  attribute  harmonize  in  every  Divine  act  or  procedure ; 
and  that  the  Divine  conduct  never  be  out  of  keeping  with  itself, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  and  honor  of  Grod,  as  the  Lord 
and  Maker  of  all.  But  this  is  not  against  the  purest  and  highest  be- 
nevolence ;  it  is  only  against  a  bene  volence  falsely  so  called,  which, 
by  disregarding  mode  in  manifesting  itself,  would  defeat  all  the 
ends  of  infinite  goodness.  The  atonement  is  but  the  mercy  or 
goodness  of  God,  using  a  proper  mode  of  showing  itself  to  man. 
Instead  of  being  against  gooaness,  it  is  an  instance  of  goodness, 
comprehending  every  other,  and  also  infinitely  surpassing  all 
other  forms  .of  goodness  possible  or  conceivable.  It  is  the  chief 
means  by  which  God  demonstrates  his  goodness. 

There  are  representations  in  evangelical  writings  and  dis- 
courses which,  taken  to  the  letter,  and  apart  from  their  connex- 
ions, are  to  t^e  discredit  of  the  atonement,  as  implicating  the 
Divine  character  in  reproach.  The  atonement  is  said  to  be  the 
appraisement  of  the  Divine  vengeance  ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  set 
forth  as  spending  and  exhausting  itself  on  the  pure  and  innocent 
Savior,  &c.  But  these  are  bold  and  strong  expressions,  the  im- 
port of  which,  as  consisting  with  just  views  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, is  commonly  obvious  from  their  context  and  scope,  fhey 
are  not  without  warrant  from  Scripture.*  They  make  no  bad 
impression  on  candid  minds.  When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the 
atonement  is  God's  own  work,  that  Christ  was  His  own  Son,  in 
whom  He  was  always  well  pleased,  and  that  His  treatment  of 
Christ  was,  in  fact,  a  sacrifice  infinitely  expensive  to  Himself,  no 
room  is  left  for  understanding  the  language  in  question  as  imput- 

*  Zech.  13:  7.    Is.  53 :  10.    Rom.  3 :  35. 
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ing  malignant  feelings  to  the  Deity.  •  It  serves  but  to  show  the  ma^ 
lignant  nature  of  sin,  and  the  greatness  of  the  loTe  of  God  to  man.. 
19.  It  is  not  true  of  the  atonement^  that  it  is  incomprehensible 
or  obscure  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  answers  its  end.  Nothing 
in  the  atonement  is  more  manifest  than  its  mode  of  influence,  or 
hov)  it  is  connected  with  forgiveness  and  salvation.  An  attempt 
to  state  the  doctrine,  which  does  not  show  this  connexioD,  omits 
the  radical  idea  of  ^e  atonement.  The  a^nement,  in  its  very 
definition,  declares  Aoti'  it  opens  the  door  for  the  manifestations  of 
mercy.  What  is  the  atonement  but  a  satisfaction  to  Justice,  as 
complete  as  would  have  been  our  punishment,  in  order  to  the 
remission  of  punishment  without  dishonor  to  God,  and  without 
detnment  to  his  law  and  government  1  And  is  it  still  a  mystery 
how  the  atonement  is  connected  with  our  salvation  1  There  is 
mystery  in  some  things  pertaining  to  the  atonement,  but  it  is  de- 
nying the  doctrine  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  its 
influence. 

20.  The  atonement  cannot  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a 
strictly  ybrenric  transaction.  Where  the  terms  peculiar  to  courts 
of  judicature  are  used  in  speaking  of  it,  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
literally;  but,  as  human  language  must  needs  be  taken  very 
often  when  employed  to  express  Divine  things,  with  more  or 
less  accommodation  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  by  its  own 
evidence,  or  bv  other  means,  understood.  Tne  atonement,  for 
example,  justijUs  no  one  in  the  forensic  sense,  the  satisfaction 
which  it  makes  not  being  such  as  the  law  exacts  from  debtors  or 
criminals.  Forensic  justification  and  satisfaction  are  incompati- 
ble with  fomveness :  he  who  is  justified  in  a  court  cannot  be 
pardoned :  he  whose  debt  is  discharged  cannot  be  forgiven  :  but 
the  atonement  does  not  render  our  free  and  gratuitous  forgiveness 
an  impossibility.  Its  influence  is  precisely  the  reverse ;  namely, 
to  maKe  our  forgiveness  consistent  with  the  perfection  and  glory 
of  God ;  or  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Justice 
and  all  the  other  Divine  attributes  to  the  exercise  of  the  pardon- 
ing power.  The  atonement  does  not  give  us  a  claim  on  God^  on 
the  ground  of  justice ;  it  does  not  impose  a  necessity  or  obliga- 
tion on  Ghxl  to  fomve  us  ;  it  does  not  deprive  Him  of  his  high 
prerogative,  as  Judge  and  Lord  of  all,  to  have  mercy  on  whom 
He  will  have  mercy  :  it  does  not  transfer  this  prerogative  from 
Himself  to  Christ,  or  give  it  to  the  Son  exclusively  of  the  Father. 
We  have  mentioned  what  it  does.  It  brings  all  the  perfections 
of  Grod  into  harmony  with  the  free  manifestations  of  His  mercy ; 
so  that  in  making  these  manifestations  He  acts  as  becomes  Him 
for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things. 

21.  The  extent  of   the    atonement  is  determined  from  its 
nature.     How  far  indeed  it  is  to  avail  in  actually  saving  n^n,  or 

'  As  Mr.  Coleridge,  Dr.  Paley,  and  others  say. 
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to  how  many  it  is  to  be  applied,  or  what  portion  of  mankind 
were,  as  its  miit,  destined  to  salyation  by  the  eternal  purpose  of 
Gk)d,  cannot  be  understood  from  the  atonement  itself.  The  satis- 
fJAction  which  it  renders  for  sin,  not  being  like  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  inconsistent  with,  but  only  the  necessary  condition  of,  for- 
giveness, the  atonement  of  itself  involves  the  actual  salvation  of 
none*  Certain  indeed  it  was,  that  this  measure  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness  w^uld  not  be  without  fruit ;  but  to  render  the 
atonement  effectual,^other  agencies  and  influences,  those  espe- 
cially of  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  must  be  employed. 
In  respect  to  its  application  or  success,  the  atonement  will  be 
coincident  in  extent  with  that  of  the  Divine  purpose.  But  the 
atonement  proper j  the  atonement  in  itself,  or  its  efficacy  precisely 
as  an  atondnent^  hath  an  amplitude  and  a  sufficiency  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  blood  of  Christ — the  infinite  merit  of  his  suflFerings 
and  death*  The  overture  of  salvation  to  man  is  limited  in  Scrip- 
ture to  no  J^e,  no  country,  no  class,  no  number ;  it  is  made,  not 
to  as  many  as  Qod  secretly  intends  to  make  vrilling  to  accept  it, 
but  with  tne  same  es^mestness  to  those  who  are  not  made  willing ; 
nothing  limits  it  but  incorrigible  obstinacy  of  heart  in  those  by 
whom  it  is  not  received.  The  boundlessness  of  the  overture 
hath  an  adequate  ground  in  the  atonement,  whose  breadth  and 
length  are  alsovnthout  bound. 

22.  Again,  the  atonement  is  adapted  to  have  influences  and 
effects  ulterior  to  the  salvation  of  men.  By  the  discoveries 
which  it  makes,  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  justice,  purity,  power, 
and  goodness  which  it  inculcates,  and  th^  manner  in  which  it 
enforces  them,  it  is  suited  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  world  and 
the  ages — ^the  great  light,  the  central  sun  of  the  moral  cre- 
ation. The  impression  of  necessities  which  it  makes — ^the  neces- 
sity that  the  conduct  of  the  Most  High  be  always  as  becometh  His 
essential  majesty  and  dignity ;  that  order  be  preserved  in  the 
Divine  kingdom;  diat  the  displeasure  of  Grod  against  sin  be 
revealed ;  and  tiiie  necessity  of  punishment,  or  else  of  satisfaction, 
in  order  to  this  revelation  ;  and  the  other  mysterious  necessities 
which  are  shown  in  making  satisfiaction ; — ^how  fitted  is  a  measure 
of  this  import  and  this  power  of  enforcement,  to  uphold  the  uni- 
verse in  love  and  allegiance  to  him,  by  whose  infinite  goodness 
it  was  devised  and  accomplished  t  That  it  is  not  hidden  from 
any  part  of  the  creation,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  pillar  and 
ground,  the  strength  and  security  of  the  moral  empire  of  the  Al- 
m^hty,  the  bond  of  eternal  union  and  harmony  among  angels 
and  men,  and  all  the  sons  of  light,  is  a  scriptural  asseverauon 
concerning  it^  which  hath  a  high  ground  of  probability  in  itself. 

23.  The  distinguishing  traits  of  evangelical  piety  appear  in 
hi^h  iQ^Uef  in  the  light  which  shines  firom  die  atonement.  It  is 
this  doctrine  which  gives  evangelical  godliness  or  piety  its  pecu- 

.  liarity.     That  piety  takes  from  the  atonement  its  aatire  image 
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and  fashion,  its  every  line  and  point,  as  the  clay  receiyes  what- 
ever is  engraved  on  the  seal.     The  atonement  in  evangelical 
doctrine  is  a  fiilness  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.     It  is  the  ground  of 
all,  it  sustains  all,  it  permeates  all,  it  gives  life  and  form  and 
power  to  all.     It  has  the  same  pre-eminence  and  importance  in 
the  piety  which  corresponds  to  this  doctrine  as  its  just  coimter- 
part    The  impress  of  the  atonement  on  the  soul  and  the  character 
is  the  sum,  the  all  of  evangelical  piety.     That  piety  is  nothing 
else  than  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  co-existent  and  co-eternal  with 
God ;  Deitjr  incarnate  ;   incarnate  Deity  suffering  for  the  sins  of 
men,  the  just  instead  of  the  unjust ; — this  doctrine  written  on 
the  heart  by  the  ^irit  of  the  Living  God,  and  exhibited  in  the 
life  and  conduct.    We  have  not  time  to  examine  this  subjective 
image  particularly — ^the  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder,  the  humi- 
lity, the  annihilation  of  self-wisdom,  self-righteousness,  and  self- 
will,  the  filial  dread  of  the  Divine  majesty,  the  contrition  and 
brokenness  of  heart,  the  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  the  love  and  de- 
light in  Christ,  the  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  the  peace,  the  joy, 
the  hope,  the  praise,  and  other  traits  comprised  in  it.    But  one 
thing  we  cannot  forbear  to  observe  :  that  there  is  in  the  piety 
which  answers  toihe  atonement  as  the  image  to  the  seal,  an  ab- 
solute, overwhelming  conviction  of  the  final  and  aggravated  con- 
demnation of  unbelievers.     That  the  atonement,  witn  all  its  inhe- 
rent evidences  of  divinity,  and  all  the  testimonial  signs  and  wonders^ 
and  other  outward  proofs  by  which  it  is  confirmed,  should  not  be 
received  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered  ;  that  this  great  salvation 
^ould  be  neglected,  this  only  means  be  despised,  by  which  man 
could  be  saved ;  how  appalling  the  thought,  how  full  of  amazing 
terror !    How  shall  they  escape,  where  shall  they  appear,  who 
tread  under  foot  the  atoning  blood  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God ! 

There  is  a  piety  whose  most  distinguishi^  characteristic 
seems  to  be  aversion  to  that  which  is  termed  Evangelical.  It 
has  many  recommendations.  It  melts  with  tenderness,  it  bows 
with  reverence,  it  smiles  with  complacency,  it  rejoices' with 
confidence  and  hope,  at  its  own  religious  views.  It  often  dis- 
courses with  fluent,  and  gentle,  and  tasteful  language,  in  praise 
o{  itself;  and  it  certainly  hath  many  fruits  of  natural  good- 
ness and  self-culture  to  boast  of.  But  so  indifferent,  so  inimi- 
cal is  it  to  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  that  when  the  ffreat 
Device  is  mentioned,  by  which  alone  it  was  made  possible  to 
keep  the  Divine  honor  unsullied  and  immaculate,  while  grace  is 
shown  to  men,  then  this  piety  is  ready  to  cry  out,  "  away  with 
it,  away  with  it,''  as  the  Jews  expressed  their  scorn  of  the  Son 
of  Qod,  when  Pilate  brought  him  forth  to  them,  saying,  ^^  behold 
your  long*''  No  wickedness  moves  its  indignation  sooner  or 
more  profoundly  than  the  doctrine^  of  the  atonement.  If  that 
doctrine  be  true,  of  what  avail  will  his  piety  be,  **  when  God 
taketh  away  the  soul  t" 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  BIBLE  EVERYTHING  OR  NOTHING. 

B7  Pmor.  Tatixk  Lewis,  LL.D.,  UniTenity  of  New  York. 

OuA  world  and  race  will  doubtless  make  progress  if  God  wills 
it ;  and  just  as  fast  and  as  far,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  as  the 
purposes  of  His  moral  government  may  require.  It  is  only  when 
the  ground  of  this  is  regarded  as  something  purely  physical,  or 
as  existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  an  universal  development, 
and  in  connexion  with  a  view  of  God  that  regards  Him  either  as 
a  part^  qr  as  the  inseparable  pervading  energy,  or  vis  efficiens  of 
the  whoUy  that  the  doctrine  becomes  absurd  and  atheistical.  It 
is  then  progpress  in  an  endless  line,  having  reference  to  nothing 
out  of  itself  regarded  as  absolute  and  immovable.  In  it  there  could 
be  no  points  of  rest,  nothing  finished,  no  absolute  perfection  for 
the  whole,  no  relative  perfection  that  could  ever  be  hoped  to  be 
reached,  for  any  of  the  parts.  Neither  could  there  be  strictly  any 
ends  ;  all  things  are  only  media ;  singly  and  collectively  they 
are  means  to  something  beyond,  and  still  beyond  ad  infinitum^ 
for  ever  and  for  evermore.  We  do  not  use  the  terms  higher  and  ' 
higher,  for  these  imply,  at  least,  fixedness  in  one  direction,  and 
an  immovable  standard  from  which  this  direction,  as  onward  or 
backward,  upward  or  downward,  may  be  rightly  determined. 
According  to  another  and  far  more  satisfactory  view,  the  univer- 
sal movement  may  be  contemplated  under  the  idea  of  a  sphere, 
having  an  everlasting  radiation  of  every  part  to  and  from  a  fixed 
centre.  Here  everyfliing  intended  for  an  end  may  be  supposed 
to  attain  some  final  position  ;  and,  in  some  unchanging  relation  to 
such  centre,  and  to  the  whole,  to  reach,  at  last,  its  own  relative 
perfection.  All  true  nrogress^  then,  would  be  towards  such  a  cen- 
tre, or  rather  to  some  nxed  points  in  relation  to  it. 

If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  things  or  en- 
tities of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  much  more  may  it  be 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  nund's  advance,  in  truth  and  know- 
ledge. There  must  be  some  central  truth  or  truths  for  the  ra- 
tional soul,  according  to  our  nearness  to  which,  all  other  truths 
falling  within  our  visible  horizon  may  be  seen  without  parallax, 
in  their  true  positions,  and  in  their  relative  importance  ;  thus  also 
furnishing  a  fixed  standard  by  reference  to  which  the  true  station 
of  all  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  development  may  be  rightly 
estimated  as  belonging  to  the  really  advancing  or  retrograding 
scale. 
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We  may  say  Aen,  that  our  world  and  race  will  make,  and  do 
make,  actual  prepress  towards  ^this  relative  perfection  of  being, 
just  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  those  never-moving  purposes 
which  lie  fer  beyond  the  mere  natural  system,  and  which  finally 
terminate  in  that  great  and  necessary  end  of  all  existence,  the 
moral  glory  of  Grod.  Unless,  however,  we  suppose  some  truth 
and  some  knowledge  to  be  fixed,  without  progression,  as  an  im- 
mutable  standard  for  us,  the  question  must  ever  recur — What  pro- 
gressj  and  towards  what  ?  These  are  points  which  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  unmeaning  popular  doctrine  do  not  care 
to  settle,  and  in  feet,  on  their  fevonte  hypotheses,  never  can  set- 
tle. But  unless  this  is  fixed,  nothing  else  is,  or  can  be  deter- 
mined. A  physical  advance  may  be  a  moral  recession ;  intel- 
lectual or  merely  scientific  process  may  be  a  religious  deterio- 
ration. A  race  exceedingly  rude  in  respect  to  science  and  phi- 
losophy may  be  far  nearer  to  Grod,  and  the  central  truths  on  which 
His  throne  eternally  rests,  than  one  in  possession  of  the  highest 
natural  knowledge,  and  the  most  refined  natural  enjoyments. 

Without,  therefore,  at  all  denying  that  there  are  certain  aspects 
in  which  the  doctrine  may  be  most  true  and  important,  still  we 
say  that  its  highest  meaning  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  certain  positions  which  must,  for  us  at  least, 
be  r^arded  as  inmiovably  settled.  We  must  stand  somewhere, 
and  measure  from  some  fixed  meridian.  Otherwise  our  progress 
would  be  like  that  of  a  ship  in  the  trackless  ocean,  without  com- 
pass or  quadrant,  sun  or  star,  or  any,  means  of  estimating  her 
present  position,  or  her  point  of  departure,  or  her  true  line  of  pre- 
sent direction.  In  such  a  sense,  everlasting  progress  is  everlast- 
ing imperfection,  an  everlasting  unsettling  of  all  past  positions, 
without  security  for  the  permanency  of  any  others  to  which  this 
unregulated  advance  may  at  any  time  arrive.  Everything  is 
reached  only  in  order  to  be  immediately  left  as  belongitig  to  the 
useless,  imperfect,  and  shadowy  past.  Such  a  doctrine  denies 
the  glorious  and  comforting  truth  that  there  is  for  man  a  relative 
perfection,  in  which,  as  his  fixed  and  final  state,  he  may  at  last 
attain  to  his  eternal  blessedness.  ^^  They  who  believe  have  entered 
into  restJ^  We  deny  not  that  there  is  a  progress  for  us,  even  in 
those  departments  of  theology  which  have  long  been  regarded  as 
settled ;  but  if  it  possesses  any  comfort  for  the  soul,  it  must  be 
only  in  the  hope  of  its  own  termination  in  the  surer  conviction  of 
some  truths  which  shall,  at  length,  be  regarded  as  immovable  and 
unchangeable,  not  only  in  their  essence  but  also  in  their  aspect ; 
and  by  reference  to  which  the  relative  rank  and  value  of  all  other 
truths  may  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  question,  however,  still  recurs— Is  there  such  process,  as 
an  actual  feet,  in  respect  to  the  great  truths  of  God's  existence, 
his  moral  attributes,  and  our  moral  obligations  7    With  all  the  aid 
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of  colleges,  and  elaborate  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
teachings  of  theolo^cal  seminaries,  and  wiui  all  the  polemical 
metaphysics  of  religious  controversy,  does  the  man,  on  these 
points,  ever  get  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  vivid  first  impressions 
of  the  religiously  taught  child ;  especially  when  throu^  the  bless- 
ing  and  grace  of  God,  they  have  been  powerfully  stamped  upon 
his  young  serious  spirit?  When  we  truly  believe  that  "Ckxf  is, 
that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  seek  Him,"  that  he  is  the  pun- 
isher  of  those  who  break  His  holy  laws,  that  He  loves  the  obedi* 
cnt  and  is  angry  with  the  wicked — ^are  we  clearly  conscious  of  any 
real  additions  in  after  years,  to  this  department  of  our  theology  1 
Do  we  ever,  on  these  points,  get  much  in  advance  of  our  catechisms; 
or  is  there  not  su^ested  the  religious  experience  of  some  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  Christians,  when  it  is  asserted,  that  growth  in 
grace,  and  in  true  reli^ous  knowledge,  is  marked  by  a  return  to 
me  truthfulness,  and  simplicity,  and  awful  vividness  of  their  first 
moral  impressions,  before  discussions  about  the  extent  of  the 
universe  and  moral  evil  considered  in  reference  to  it,  and  the  ir- 
rationality of  sin  had  merged  the  heart  in  the  head,  and  the  warmth 
and  light  of  the  conscience  in  the  coldness  of  the  intellect. 

What  is  God  1 — is  a  question,  which,  in  better  and  more  truly 
reli^ous  days,  was  so  often  asked  in  the  catechetical  circle  of  the 
pansh,  the  family,  and  the  school.  It  was  answered — Ood  is  a 
spirit  J  infinite  J  eternal^  unchangeable  in  His  beings  wisdom^  powery 
holiness^  justice^  goodness^  and  truth.  Let  us  suppose  that  this 
has  been  once  vividly  impressed,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  often  has  been  impressed,  on  the  young  and  intelligent 
spirit — what  essential  addition  is  then  really  made  to  it  by  subse- 
quent reading  and  study  oil  the  Divine  attributes,  the  Divine  per- 
sonality, the  Divine  love,  the  Divine  justice,  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence 1  They  may  serve  to  deepen  the  impression ;  or  they  may, 
•—and  this,  alas !  we  have  great  reason  to  fear,  is  too  often  the 
case — ^tend  to  weaken  and  obscure  it ;  but  what  additional  element, 
or  what  new  aspect  even,  do  tiiey  impart  to  the  truth  itselfl 
What  clearer  light  ever  dawns  upon  the  mind  from  the  anxious 
study  of  Kant,  or  Cousin,  or  Coleridge,  or  Howe,  or  Chalmers,  or 
Dwight,  than  comes  to  us  vividly  and  distinctly  from  this  simple 
and  scriptural  answer  of  the  catechism  f  So  likewise,  in  respect 
to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  moral  obligation :  the  churdi 
and  the  world  abound  in  books  on  these  subjects,— K)n  the  so- 
cial evil  of  sin  as  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and 
the  obstacles  to  the  common  enjoyment  that  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  its  toleration.  How  much,  too,  has  been  written  on 
the  doctrine  of  physical  consequences  and  consequential  punish- 
ment 1  And  yet,  what  is  there  in  it  all,  which  so  awes  the  soul, 
and  so  evidences  itself  to  the  conscience  as  the  very  truth  of  Grod 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  as  the  answer  to 
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the  question,  What  doth  every  sin  deserve  %  Every  sin  deserves 
CrOiPs  wrath  and  curse^  both  in  this  life  and  in  ^uU  which  is  to 
came. 

The  same  train  of  remark  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  leading 
doctrines  set  forth  in  that  admirable  form  of  sound  words,  so  so- 
lemn  to  the  young  soul  when  received  from  the  lips  of  an  earnest  and 
solemn  teaeaer*  We  may  talk  as  we  please  of  what  are  styled  new 
views,  and  high  views,  and  deep  views,  and  broad  views,  and  pro* 
gress  in  theology — ^and  we  will  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  pro- 
gress even  on  points  deemed  fundamental ; — ^yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  as  matter  of  fact  y  we  ever  make  much  advance 
beyond  the  clear  definitions  of  the  Westminster  catechism  in  re- 
spect to  ^  Divine  tri-unity,  the  Divine  sovereign^,  the  atone- 
ment, the  justification  firom  guilt,  the  sanctification  from  sin,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  sinner,  Siroueh  union  to  Christ,  among  the 
diect  or  people  of  God  for  whom  He  died.  It  may  well  be  a  Ques- 
tion whether  we  ever  arrive  at  any  higher  point,  either  in  pnilo- 
sophy  or  theolo^,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  its  first  an- 
swer— Man^s  chtefend  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever  ; 
or  whether,  in  this  life  at  les^  we  may  hope  to  obtain  any  more 
trustworthy  guide  to  such  a  course  than  is  furnished  in  the  second 
— The  word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  Jfew  Testaments  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify 
and  etyoy  Hkn.^^ 

There  are  some  truths  of  such  a  nature  that  they  reject  all  com- 
promising partnership,  and  sternly  refuse  all  modifications  that 
might  seem  in  the  least  to  detract  from  their  absolute  conclusive- 
ness.   They  are  wholly  true,  or  wholly  false.    They  are  su- 
preme, ecMitrolling  all  related  truths,  or  they  are  the  most  base- 
less of  all  delusions.     In  short,  in  their  own  department,  they  are 
everything  or  nothing.     The  doctrine  of  justification   through 
fiuth  in  the  blood  of  Christ  is  one  of  these.     If  Christ  was  truly 
Qody  and  He  died  for  sinners,  the  very  statement  at  once  excludes 
every  other  ground  of  justification,  every  idea  of  partnership  be- 
tween it  and  any  hope  of  salvation  derived  from  any  other  source. 
Nothing  could  be  more  blasphemous  than  any  pretence  of  associa- 
tion, in  the  least  degree,  with  human  merit,  original  or  inwrought. 
If  Christ  truly  died  for  us,  then  all  merit  originally  on  the  part  of 
man  must,  in  fact,  be  denied.   As  well  claim  alliance  between  a 
grain  of  sand  and  the  universe.     It  is  the  veriest  trifling  even  to 
apeak  of  baptism  and  penance,  in  connexion  with  it,  except  as 
symbols  of  its  infinite  efficacy.     Precious,  too.  as  are  the  tears  of 
penitence ;  healing  as  they  are  to  the  justified  soul,  and  even 
sbould  it  be  granted*  that  they  might  possess  some  kind  of  merit 
in  themselves,  yet  are  they  utteriy  lost  when  placed  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  reckoned  in  the  great  account,  with  the  priceless  item 
of  the  Divine  agony  endured  for  our  salvation.    Whatever  value 
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any  moral  act  or  state  may  possess  imder  other  circumstances, 
here,  and  in  this  comparative  estimate,  it  becomes  utterly  worth- 
less. Ages  of  good  wooks,  all  as  holv  as  the  holiest  deeds  of 
angels  and  archangels,  and  of  all  glorined  spirits  to  all  eternity, 
must  disappear  in  any  proposed  partnership  with  one  drop  of  that 
most  precious  blood.  The  doctrine  is  true  in  the  highest  sense, 
in  a  sense  far  beyond  any  conceptions  we  have  ever  tormed,  or  it 
is  wholly  false.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground  here.  There 
is  no  space  on  which  we  can  stand  between  the  Socinian  who 
wholly  rejects,  and  the  rigid  view  of  Augustine  and  the  Reform- 
ers,— the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  the  sole  ground  of  our  acceptance  by  Qod^  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  works,  and  with  the  necessary  implication  of 
hopeless  ruin  for  the  whole  race,  had  such  a  sacrifice  never  been 
ofiered. 

And  so  we  may  say  respecting  the  medium  through  which 
there  is  revealed  to  us  this  ^reat  salvation.  The  Bible  must  be 
everj'thing  or  nothing.  If  it  is  indeed  a  voice  to  us  from  God,  it 
can  sufier  no  compromising  partnership  with  anything  merely 
human,  or  with  anything  below  itself.  Tradition,  philosophy, 
science,. may  all  be  employed  as  instruments  or  media  subservient 
to  its  clearer  manifestation ;  yet  ever  under  its  control,  and  never, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  sharing  its  authority,  or  making  any  ap- 
proach to  equality  with  it  as  a  convenient  means  for  human  in* 
struction  in  the  things  pertaining  to  salvation  and  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  is  nothing  to  us  except  as  a  re- 
mar)cable  relic  of  antiquity,  or  it  is  our  conclusive  authority  in 
theology,  in  morals,  in  social,  and  even  political  questions,  as  far 
as  connected  with  our  spiritual  relations ;  in  short,  in  all  ques- 
tions, even  should  they  be  matters  of  science,  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  speak  and  to  declare  the  truth.  If  God  does,  indeed, 
specially  reveal  Himself  to  us  in  it,  or  through  it,  then  every  other 
voice  that  claims  to  be  heard,  be  it  reason,  be  it  science,  be  it  na- 
ture, be  it  conscience  even,  which  is  higher  and  greater  than 
them  all,  must  be  hushed  at  the  utterance  of  its  oracles. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  but  little  avowed  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  Scriptures.  Infidelity  no  longer  directly  denies  its 
inspiration  ;  for,  with  a  marvellous  exuberance  of  faith,  it  ascribes 
the  same  high  character  to  all  works  of  genius,  to  art,  to  nature, 
and  to  humanity.  Science  bows  to  it  blandly  and  respectfully^ 
even  while  taking  for  granted  unproved  positions  which  con- 
temptuously nullify  its  authority,  and  that,  too,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  Al- 
most all  parties  in  religion  and  philosophypraise  the  Bible.  K 
is  sometimes  magnified  with  a  reverence  which  might  almost  seem 
idolatrous.  It  is  almost  worshipped  by  some  as  the  very  religiw* 
of  Protestants.    And  yet  can  we  say  that  this  is  an  age  distin- 
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guished  lor  that  pious  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which  forms 
an  element  of  the  popular  mind,  in  distinction  from  that  mere 
critical  learning,  for  which  it  must  be  confessed  the  period  is  dis- 
tinguished? Is  it  brought  forth  even  by  professedly  religious 
men  as  the  first  argument,  as  the  main  ai^ument,  as  conclusive 
authority  in  all  questions  respecting  the  Divine  nature  and  the 
Divine  government  ?  Is  expository  preaching  a  favorite  with  the 
people  f  Do  our  clergymen  in  the  pulpit  love  to  draw  directlv 
and  frequently  from  its  rich  stores  of  ideas,  begetting  ideas,  or  is 
it  rather  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  preaching  and  preachers,  that 
they  prefer  to  spin  tiiieir  ai^mentative  and  casuistical  homilies 
respecting  human  obligation  and  the  Divine  government,  out  of 
the  soon  exhausted  stores  of  their  own  brains  1  How  many  dis- 
cussions of  what  are  called  the  great  moral  and  social  questions  of 
Oie  dayy  are  carried  on  by  means  of  endless  logomachies  respect- 
ing right  and  wrong  per  se,  with  no  more  reference  to  the  Bible, 
except  in  the  occasional  rhetorical  introduction  of  a  few  per- 
verted texts,  than  is  made  to  the  Shaster,  oi:  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed! 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  three  media  through  which  man 
seeks  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  things  above  hinu  One  is 
nature,  or  more  properly  the  intellect  exercised  on  natural  things, 
or  what  is  generally  termed  science*  The  second  is  the  moral 
sense,  the  conscience,  or  as  it  has  been  sometimes  styled,  the 
moral  nature  as  distii^uished  from  the  purely  intellectual  and  the 
animal.  The  third  is  the  direct  teaching  of  Grod  as  presented  in 
a  written  revelation  of  His  character  and  will. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  historical  proofs  of  the 
Bible — much  less  what  are  styled  its  internal  evidences,  or  its  in* 
temal  conformity  to  right  reason,  as  seen  by  the  merely  specu- 
trve  intellect.  Still  we  may  safely  maintain  that  the  nrst,  and 
chief,  and  strongest  ground  on  which  the  incipient  faith  can  rest, 
is  furnished  by  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  incompetency  of  the 
mere  intellect,  as  a  guide  to  the  highest  truth  demanded  by  the 
moral  wants  of  tiiie  soul.  The  strongest  assurance  comes  from 
the  insupportable  wants  of  this  moral  nature,  demanding  a  reve- 
lation of  some  kind,  as  the  light  through  ^^  which  alone  it  can  see 
light^^  and  to  which  it  may  turn  widi  confidence  when  it  has 
abandoned  all  hope  of  safe  guidance  from  the  unaided  reason. 

It  is  a  &ct  that  the  moral  nature,  the  moral  sense,  the  moral  rea- 
son— call  it  what  you  will,  does  often  in  reality  make  the  decision, 
when  it  is  claimed  as  one  to  which  the  speculative  reason  or 
science  might  arrive  without  any  extrinsic  aid.  We  fancy,  for 
example,  uiat  we  are  reasoning  scientifically  and  inductively 
firom  evidences  of  design,  when,  m  fact,  such  evidences  of  design, 
especially  as  connected  with  any  moral  purpose,  would  never  have 
preaented  themselves  to  the  soul  in  such  a  convincing  light,  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  sogeestions  of  this  moral  nature,  carried  along 
with  us  prerions  to  w  induction,  forcing  os,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
nect the  exhibition  of  some  moral  attribute  widi  all  the  works  of 
God ;  and  thus  assuming  order,  and  iustice,  and  benerolence, 
where  science  alone  would  see  nai^t  but  a  chaos  of  natural 
ends  (which  after  all  are  nerer  ends),  without  anything  that  aiay 
be  regarded  as  final  and  highest,  or  as  presenting,  in  respect  to 
all  preceding  physical  designs,  the  idea  of  rest  and  ultimate  per- 
fection. It  IS  often  said  that  the  science  of  nature  may  proTe  to 
us  the  goodness  of  Ood ;  but  we  may  well  doubt^^eiher  any  sci* 
entific  inductions  would  ever  satis£Eictorily  reach  this,  unless  diext 
were  taken  along,  in  the  whole  process,  the  a  priori  convictioa 
and  voice  of  the  conscience,  a£Srmin^  that  Crod  is  good  and  fnutt 
be  good,  although  ten  thousand  million  phenomena  presented  in 
ten  thousand  worlds  should  seem  to  establish  the  contrary  indnc* 
tion ;  and  every  visible  fSeict,  as  far  as  it  offered  any  evidence  to 
the  reason  as  derived  from  a  comparison  of  antecedents,  ooind* 
dents,  and  consequents,  should  indicate  nothing  but  the  unvary- 
ing production  of  evil  and  misery*  If  scientific  induction  shows 
us  physical  order  in  the  world,  it  also  shows  much  apparent,  and, 
as  far  as  mere  natural  science  is  concerned,  inexplicable  disorder. 
If  it  assume  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  affirm  a  find  reconciling 
harmony,  to  which  such  apparent  disorder  tends,  this  is  only  done 
by  stepping  out  of  its  le^timate  province,  and  repeating,  as  its 
own,  the  oecision  of  a  higher  department  of  the  soul.  Withoot 
this,  the  mere  sight  of  a  map  of  the  world,  with  all  its  irregulaii* 
ties  confounding  every  conception  of  purpose  and  order,  or  a 
glance  at  the  wild  desert  of  Sahara,  or  a  thought  of  the  cold  and 
waste  and  desolation  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  or  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unmeaning  and  perishing  forms  of  animals  with  which 
matter  seems  filled,  would  be  enough  to  make  us  atheists  in  spite 
of  those  elaborate  treatises  on  natural  theology,  which,  after  all) 
derive  their  highest  power  from  this  life  that  sdence  borrows 
from  the  conscience.  We  would  not  even  hesitate  to  carry  this 
thought  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  could  we  suppose  a  true  moral 
agent,  one  who  is  not  utteriy  abandoned  of  die  moral  sense,  te 
be  placed  in  that  lost  world,  or  worlds,  where  all  thin^  are  made 
to  subserve  the  ends  of  avenging  justice,  so  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  other  phenomena  or  exhibition  of  Grod's  works,  and  had 
had  no  other  facts  on  which  to  build  his  inductions,  than  such  as 
might  be  furnished  by  those  regions  of  unmixed  and  unmitigated 
woe — evei^  under  those  circumstances,  the  moral  nature,  without 
any  phenomenal  inductions  leading  thereto,  and  even  in  spite  of 
all  inductions  to  the  contrary,  would  still  be  forced  to  say,  that 
God  is  righteous,  the  Lord  is  good,  the  Judge  of  all  things  nwst 
do  right. 

It  may  be  doubted,  we  say,  whether  nature  or  the  science  of 
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nature  alone,  can  neces^tate  any  such  conclusions*  How,  on  its 
own  cherished  hypothesis,  can  it  at^e  beyond  the  range  of  its 
inductions,  or  draw  any  safe  conclusions,  when  it  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  &cts  Icnown  are  so  infinitely  less  than  those  that 
are  unknown  1  It  can  only  legitimately  affirm  that  Ood  is  bene^ 
Yolent,  if,  on  the  summing  of  its  calculus,  it  finds  more  facts  that 
make  for  enjoyment  than  for  pain ;  and  in  these  facts,  too,  it 
must,  according  to  its  own  boasted  laws  of  investigation,  be  sure 
that  it  has  all,  either  in  space  or  time,  that  may  vary  or  in  any 
way  ajBfect  the  conclusion*  Whether,  then,  it  finds  a  balance  of 
ffood  or  a  balance  of  evil  in  our  earth,  what  right  has  it  to  extend 
mis  to  other  worlds  and  other  epochs,  and  above  all  to  a  uni^ 
verse  which  it  almost  declares  to  be  infinite  ?  What  safe  indue* 
tive  assurance  can  it  draw  &om  what,  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
is  but  a  moment  in  time,  and  but  a  point  in  space  1  How 
does  it  know  whether,  in  the  great  processes  of  alternate  rare- 
faction and  condensation,  according  to  the  view  suggested  in 
some  of  the  ancient,  and  revived  in  some  of  the  modem  naturalism- 
tic  theories,  the  collective  universe  is  past  or  approaching  its 
periodical  maximum — advancing  from  death  to  life,  or  from  life  to 
dead>  1  Could  it  even  conclude  scientifically,  and  without  any  aid 
£rom  the  moral  convictions,  that  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  is  at 
this  presentmomentmaking  progress,  what  security  has  it  against 
even  the  probability  that  mis  may  be  connected  with  the  retro- 
gradation  and  final  extinction,  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  of  the 
whole  solar  and  stellar  system  to  which  we  belong  1  It  proves 
that  something  of  this  kmd  has  often  taken  place  on  a  lower 
scale — why  not  on  a  higher  ?  *  For  what  are  higher  and  lower,  and 
how  are  they  to  be  determined,  unless  we  xnow  all  above  us 
and  all  below  1  In  reference  to  some  other  manifestation  of  bein^, 
to  be  hereafter  worked  out  of  the  developments  of  nature,  our  posi- 
tion may  be  comparatively  nq  higher,  and  give  us  no  greater 
security  for  progress  and  permanence,  than  that  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant species,  that  after  serving  as  a  link  in  a  series  to  some 
gocceeding  order,  has  long  since  become  extinct,  and  passed 
away  for  ever.  If  other  races  have  perished  to  introduce  us  into 
existence,  why  should  we  hope  to  escape  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  may  inake  our  misery  and  our  doom  but  a  necessary  con* 
dition  to  some  higher  class  of  progressive  being  1  What  is 
our  time  and  space  from  which  we  make  these  lofty  andconfident 
inductions?  Examine  it  only  through  the  misty  and  gloomy 
glass  of  irreligious  science,  and  our  geolo^cal  ages  are  but  as  the 
moment  during  which  the  mote  sports  m  the  sun-beam  ;  our 
worlds  and  stfdlar  systems — ^yea,  even  the  immeasurable  masses 
of  worlds  on  worlds  suggested  by  the  discoveries  of  the  telescopic 
nebulae,  are  as  the  passing  chaff  of  the  summer  threshin^-floc^r. 
The  half-fonned  batrachiany  from  his  abode  in  the  fen,  might  as 
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well  assume  to  account  for  the  construction  of  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  speculate  upon  the  beneyolent  designs  of  those  who 
built  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  tempests  of  the  German  ocean 
— ^the  crawling  ephemeron,  who  sees  but  a  few  inches  among  the 
minute  elevations  and  depressions  of  some  immense  architectural 
pile,  might  as  well  decide  upon  the  moral  character  and  ultimate 
purposes  of  the  builder,  as  science  alone,  regarded  as  separate 
from  revelation  and  the  a  priori  convictions  of  the  moral  nature, 
determine  from  its  niche  of  space  and  moment  of  time,  the  moral 
attributes  and  purposes  of  God.  The  magnified  crevices  and  pro- 
jections, and  risings  and  fallings,  and  convexities  and  concavi- 
ties of  this  minute  portion  of  visible  space,  together  with  the 
almost  imperceptible  changes  of  a  few  hours,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  clear  microscopic  eye  of  our  supposed  epbemeron, 
would  furnish  him  with  equally  legitimate  grounds  of  compara- 
tive induction,  as  to  the  design  of  the  architect  in  the  structure 
he  is  so  intently  and  minutely  studying.  He  might  discover 
among  these  magnified  phenomena,  wonarous*proofs  of  benevo- 
lent contrivance  for  the  comfort  of  his  fellow  ephemera,  and  the 
numerous  tribes  which  he  discovers  in  the  scale  below  him.  In 
regard,  however,  to  the  great  and  final  purpose  of  the  whole, 
what  means  would  he  have  for  rightly  deciding  whether  it  was 
intended  for  a  palace,  a  prison,  a  church,  a  hospital,  or  some  such 
unmeaning  and  inexplicable  glory,  as  may  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  unknown  builder  of  the  pyramids'?  To  justify  our 
simile,  it  might  be  said  that  we  are  not  now  so  much  concerned 
with  the  intellectual  rank  of  the  supposed  observer,  as  with  his 
comparative  means  and  extent  of  ooservation.  In  his  narrow 
field,  he  may  be  legitimately  fancied  to  possess  and  exercise  the 
keenest  powers  required  for  the  mere  inductive  process.  Our 
knovm  facts,  it  is  true,  may  vastly  exceed  his.  On  strict  induc- 
tive grounds,  however,  it  is  the  amount  of  facts  unknown,  and 
which  have,  equally  with  those  known,  a  bearing  upon  the  final 
result  that  must  measure  the  imperfection  of  the  universal  con- 
clusion. Here  the  difference  between  the  two  becomes  die  dif- 
ferential of  a  differential,  the  veriest  infinitesimal  in  the  ultimate 
summation  of  the  series.  Should  it  be  said  that  even  with  this 
conceded,  the  comparison  fails,  because  so  limited  a  being  could 
have  no  moral  ideas,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  his 
nature,  or  in  his  experience,  to  suggest  the  thought  of  justice,  or 
benevolence,  or  religious  reverence,  or  sovereignty,  or  glory,  as 
connected  with  any  such  material  structures  as  have  been  named ; 
then  do  we  most  earnestly  contend  that  in  just  such  a  predica- 
ment is  the  mere  inductive  intellect,  of  any  rank,  when  occupied 
solely,  as  it  must  be  if  rigidly  confined  to  its  own  sphere,  with 
what  it  sees  of  natural  phenomena,  and  natural  laws,  and  natural 
ends.    Before,  from  its  exceedingly  limited  field  of  observation, 
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it  can  confidently  pronounce  the  universe  a  palace,  a  prison,  a 
structure  designed  for  the  mere  display  of  benevolence,  a  Fourier 
(Klifice  for  the  ultimate  gratification  of  every  passional  attraction, 
a  solemn  house  of  justice,  a  holy  temple  of  religion,  an  unmean- 
ing phenomenal  splendor,  or  an  exhibition  of  toe  moral  glory  of 
God,  it  must  borrow  from  some  other  part  of  the  soul  those  moral 
convictions,  without  which  it  could  have  no  guide  even  in  the 
classification  of  its  otherwise  chaotic  facts. 

Such  declarations  may  seem  startling,  and  may  be  denounced 
as  false.  It  may  be  vehemently  afiirmed,  that  in  the  mere  con- 
templation of  nature  the  conclusion  does  come  home,  both  to  the 
scientific  and  the  unscientific  mind,  that  the  universe  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  benevolent  being;  and  that  it  is  sometime  and 
somehow  destined  to  a  glorious  perfection.  We  extend,  too, 
this  latter  conclusion,  not  only  to  the  whole,  but  to  the  rational 
and  intelligent  parts.  We  cannot,  it  may  be  said,  even  bear  to 
think  of  the  contrary.  Admit  the  proposition  in  all  its  extent ; 
yet  still,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  this  never  came  from  the  obser- 
vation of  nature  merely,  or  from  science  even  regarded  in  its  most 
elevated  aspect.  A  difierent  faculty  of  the  soul  has  been  utter- 
ing its  voice.  We  have  attributed  to  the  mere  scientific  reason 
the  a  priori  suggestion  of  the  moral  sense,  carried  with  us  in  all 
our  observations  of  natural  phenomena,  and  imparting  to  them  a 
light  above  the  lumen  siccum  of  the  intellect.  Without  this, 
science  would  inevitably  but  fill  the  serious  mind  with  gloom  ; 
the  vastness  of  the  universe  could  only  lead  to  the  conception  of 
immense  power,  connected  with  an  immense  instinctive  intelli- 
gence, but  without  any  assurance  of  personality ;  much  less  of 
any  of  those  moral  qualities  which  give  to  such  personality  any 
interest  for  moral  beings. 

In  the  contemplation  of  nature,  the  moral  department  of  the 
soul,  we  have  said,  must  be  not  only  the  lights  but  the  life  of  the 
intellectual.  As  the  power  of  the  former  dies  out  in  man,  the 
latter  becomes  continually  more  and  more  godless ; — ^first  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  a  particular  providence  ;  then  interposing  as  a  sort 
of  shield  between  us  and  a  moral  Deity,  an  almost  endless  list  of 
intermediate  agencies ;  next  merging,  or  tending  to  merge,  all 
personality  in  its  doctrine  of  laws  and  developments,  destroying 
the  last  logical  differentia  between  the  terms  God  and  nature ; 
then  avowedly  Pantheistic;  and,  finally,  sinking  into  avowed 
atheism  with  all  its  horrors,  or  acknowledging  no  other  Grod  but  the 
universe. 

Against  this  our  Maker  has  given,  as  our  first  defence,  the 
moral  nature,  with  its  convictions  respecting  Ood,  and  His  moral 
attributes,  our  moral  relations  to  Him,  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  moral  design  of  the  visible  universe  ;  all  of  which  are  prima- 
rily and  fui(damentally  separate  from  any  scientific  conclusions. 
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In  fallen  beings,  however,  who  love  not  to  retain  the  knowledge 
of  a  moral  and  personal  God,  it  cannot  always,  or  even  long, 
maintain  its  ground  aminst  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  the  mere 
intellect,  occupied  solely  with  natural  knowledge.  Of  this 
the  whole  history  of  our  race  has  exhibited  one  constant  proof. 
Language,  politics,  philosophy,  have  ever  furnished  the  evidence 
of  such  a  downward  course  in  the  human  race  when  left  to  itself, 
and  without  the  restoring  and  conserving  effects  of  Divine  inter- 
position. Even  science  itself  soon  languishes  when  the  all-quick- 
ening religious  warmth  dies  out.*  Before  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  Cnrist,  all  that  was  most  spiritual  in  the  ancient  philosophy, 
and  all  that  had  been  preserved  of  primitive  truth,  was  fast  ex« 
piring,  or  giving  way  to  the  godless  dogmas  of  the  Epicureans 
and  5ie  Stoics.  Both  of  these  were  systems  of  the  purest  natu- 
ralism. The  first  made  enjoyment  the  sole  end  of  existence, 
and  was  connected  with  a  scheme  of  nature  from  which  all  ideas 
of  providence  and  prayer  were  banished.  The  second  seemed 
more  religious,  and  yet  resolved  all  things,  not  into  a  fore-or- 
dained moral  order,  with  nature  subservient  thereto,  but  into  a 
physical  fatalism  which  gave  law  to  the  Divine  developments  as 
well  as  to  the  material  world.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  most  rigid  sys- 
tem of  materialism.  Qod  was  but  the  expansion  of  the  universe* 
The  ever-alternating  periods,  with  their  dissolving  and  re- 
storing conflagrations,  were  but  the  periodical  going  forth  from, 
and  the  return  of  all  things  to,  that  first  state,  or  matter  to 
which  they  affixed  the  Divine  appellation.  The  modem  nebular 
theory  of  such  writers  as  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
which  represents  the  present  universe  as  the  result  of  an  incon- 
ceivably long  process  of  condensation  from  an  extremely  rarified 
medium,  and  of  the  highest  imaginable  temperature,  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  same  general  scheme.  Rigid  consistency,  too, 
would  give  to  it  the  other  portion  of  the  old  doctrine,  namely,  an 
alternate  expansion,  or  rarefaction,  in  some  other  part  of  space 
or  some  other  period  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  universe.  The 
perfection  of  the  theory  necessarily  involves  this  idea  of  endless 
periodical  transitions  ^om  one  state  to  the  other,  as  essential  to 
any  view  of  the  mere  eternity  of  nature  ;  since  an  everlasting 
and  unchanging  process  in  one  direction,  either  of  condensation 
or  rarefaction,  without  any  periodical  maxima  and  minima,  must 
at  length  result  in  an  absolute  consolidation  to  the  smallest  di- 
mensions, both  of  wholes  and  parts — a  cold  rigidity  involving  uni- 
versal death,  and  reaching  that  point  where  all  things  must 
stand  (frttUii  wo>c  xd  ndpta  6fwv  yevdfuva)  without  hope  or  means  of 
future  motion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  must  go  on  for  ever  in  an 
infinite  expansion  and  rarefaction,  until  all  animation  ceases 
from  an  opposite  cause,  and  the  universe  passes  off  into  a  state 
as  near  as  possible  to  any  conception  we  can  form  of  absolute 
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ftihility.  The  modiem  doctrines  to  which  we  refer,  have  some- 
times been  compared  to  the  ancient  Epicurean  scheme ;  they  will 
be  found  on  close  examination,  to  have  more  resemblance  to  the 
naturalistic  fatalism  of  the  Stoics* 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  those  atheistical  tendencies  of  the 
mere  intellectual  which  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  Fall, 
the  moral  nature  does  itself  need  something  to  enable  it  success- 
fully to  resist  them.  This  sustaining  life  and  guiding  light  it 
finds  in  that  third  source  of  the  knowledge  of  things  above  us, 
of  which  we  have  ^>oken,  and  which  must  be,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  conscience,  as  the  conscience  to  the  mere  scientific  reason. 
In  other  words,  the  final  defence  of  the  soul  asainst  universal 
scepticism  or  a  godless  science,  must  be  found  in  an  express 
revelation  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  purposes,  as  connected 
with  human  character  and  human  destiny.  Such  aid  was  given 
to  ihe  first  progenitor  of  our  race.  Such  aid  was  given  in  the 
primitive  theophanics  and  communications  made  to  the  early 
patriarchal  generations,  and  transmitted,  through  ever  darkening 
traditions,  to  all  the  ancient  religions  and  mythologies.  For  us, 
in  these  latter  days  of  the  world,  such  support  of  the  moral  and 
religious  life  is  found  in  the  written  word  of  Gbd,  ^e  long  com- 
pleted canon  of  Scnpture,  as  preserved  by  an  ever-^ardin^ 
providence,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Church,  and  witnessed 
to  believers,  in  all  ages,  by  the  indwelling  of  that  Divine  Spirit 
firom  which  it  originally  proceeded.  ^*  The  Word  of  Gody  which 
if  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  JSTew  Testaments^  is 
the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  emoy  Himn^^ 

To  this,  we  contend,  whatever  may  be  its  sufficiency  of  evi- 
dence, or  however  our  souls  may  be  pr^ared  or  unprepared  to 
receive  its  evidence  (whether  external  or  internal),  we  are  now 
abut  up ;  or,  as  the  only  alternative,  must  be  driven  to  a  gloomy 
despair  of  ever  i^in  finding  any  other  trustworthy  ^ide  on 
whom  we  can  rely  with  any  solid  faith,  for  the  cleanng  up  of 
the  dark  mystery  of  our  being.  All  confidence  in  any  future 
written  revelation  is  certainly  out  of  the  question.  Admitting, 
&en,  that  there  is  a  light  of  nature,  and  that,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  sometimes  have  shed  a  faint  glimmer  upon  our 
path ;  yet  it  is  a  very  different  thing  according  as  it  is  regarded 
as  leaoing  to,  or  in  connexion  with,  or  as  a  successor  and  sub- 
stitute for,  revelation.  Grant  that  it  may  guide  us  to  the  Bible ; 
jet  it  can  never  supply  its  place.  It  may  negatively  confirm 
revelation  by  the  sense  of  deficiency  which  it  may  produce  in  the 
soul,  or  by  a  feeling  oi  revulsion  from  the  gloomy  vacuum  which 
it  discloses,  but  it  can  never  long  live  in  a  state  oi  alienation  from 
it.  After  the  higher  light,  or  that  which  professes  to  be  the 
higher  light,  has  come — and  especially  after  it  has  been  shining 
£ar  ages,  we  can  never  confiding^  go  back  to  anything  that  was 
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introductory.  The  obscurity  which  would  follow  such  a  course 
would  not  be  the  hopeful  twilight  of  the  dawning  day,  but  the 
rapidly  deepening  shade  that  soon  sinks  into  the  darkness  which 
knows  no  hope  of  any  coming  morn.  It  is  this  that  presents  the 
fearful  question  of  these  latter  days,  and  which  has  at  length  been 
brought  to  an  exceedingly  narrow  issue.  It  is  now  Bible  or  no 
Bible ;  revelation  or  no  revelation.  There  is  not  now,  and  there 
can  be  never  any  more,  that  which  was  called  moral  deism; 
which,  although  rejecting  a  Savior  and  an  atonement,  had  its 
moral  government  and  its  moral  law  and  its  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Should  ever  the  written  revelation  be 
abandoned  as  an  exploded  fable,  these,  surely,  would  not  long 
remain  behind.  There  can  never  be  any  more  such  speculations 
as  amused  some  of  the  infidels  of  preceding  centuries.  Even  the 
religion  of  Voltaire  and  Volney  (for  they  had  a  religion  and  a 
moral  system,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  naturalists  and 
pantheists  of  our  own  time)  has  become  antiquated.  Its  day  is 
past.  Its  light,  whether  borrowed  wholly  or  partially  from  the 
Bible,  or  shining  by  its  own  radiation,  is  now  gone  out  for  ever- 
more. No  man  at  the  present  day  ever  thinks  of  returning 
to  it.  The  course  of  infidel  speculation  is  taking  altogether  a 
different  direction.  It  is  tending  more  and  more  to  a  physical 
pantheistic  fatalism,  where  all  true  moral  ideas  are  becoming 
merged  in  a  system  of  physical  laws  and  physical  consequences, 
whose  eternal  developments  may  yet  be  styled  God,  but  which 
contains  no  more  of  the  elements  of  a  true  moral  government 
than  atheism  itself.  In  either  scheme  of  naturalism,  whether 
the  atheistic  or  the  pantheistic,  man's  only  business  would  be 
vivere  secundum  naturam^  and  all  moral  obligation  is  consequently 
resolved  into  the  study  and  observance  of  natural  laws. 

It  is  this  that  presents  the  fearful  issue  from  which  we  cannot 
now  escape,  and  which,  to  all  serious  minds,  invests  every  ques- 
tion respecting  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  written  revela- 
tion vdth  such  tremendous  importance.  It  is  now  the  Bible,  or 
atheism ;  or  what,  for  all  moral  purposes,  is  equivalent  to  it. 
And  this  issue  is  pressing  rapidly  to  a  decision.  Probably  the 
next  generation  must  witness  the  almost  entire  rejection  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  cordial  return  to  it  as  the  only 
sure  light  of  a  dark  world.  The  devout  mind  may  reasonably 
hope  that  even  the  discoveries  of  science  will  necessitate  this  lat- 
ter course,  and  be  the  means  of  producing  a  firmer  trust  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  only  escape  from  that  despair  respecting  our 
future  being  which  grows  darker  and  darker  the  more  it  is  brought 
into  the  light  of  mere  natural  knowledge.  In  this  way  God  may 
be  providing  for  a  stronger  and  more  enduring  faith  in  His  written 
revelation  tian  has  ever  before  been  known  in  the  Church. 

It  is  the  thought  of  this  which  produces  in  the  truly  religious 
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soul  that  deep  interest  which  the  trifling  votary  of  mere  science 
cannot  understand.  The  exclusive  student  of  outward  nature 
sees  nothing  very  appalling  in  the  idea  of  giving  up  Moses, 
should  it  become  necessary,  next  the  prophets,  next  the  super- 
natural of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  the  supernatural  of  the 
New.  Good  works — ^that  is,  according  to  his  favorite  system  of 
ethi(^,  the  study  and  observance  of  nature,  is  yet  left.  There 
remains  at  least  the  ideal  of  religion.  There  may  yet  be  the 
church  of  humanity,  whose  temple  is  all  space,  and  whose  wor- 
ship is  the  adoration  of  the  universe.  How  much  more  sublime, 
thinks  he,  js  our  doctrine  of  development;  how  much  more  enno- 
Ming  and  cheering  the  Spinozan  idea  of  the  urnversal  essence^ 
which,  during  millions  of  ages,  has  been  struggling  into  personal- 
ity and  conscious  intelligence  through  the  manifestations  of  the 
imliTidual  life,  than  those  old  and  narrow  doctrines  of  providence, 
of  prayer,  of  grace,  of  salvation,  of  a  special  supervision  that 
"numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads;''  of  a  moral  discipline 
that  causes  nature  and  all  things  else  to  work  together  for  the  good 
of  a  single  human  soul ;  of  a  justice  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
petty  sins  of  individual  men  ;  of  a  love  that  left  other  worlds  to 
revolve  in  their  unregulated  orbits,  whilst  Deity  became  incar- 
nate  for  the  redemption  of  this  ;  together  with  that  whole  system 
of  supematuralism  which  teaches  creations  out  of  nothing,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  and  miraculous  interpositions  on  behalf  of  a  chosen 
people,  or  for  the  support  of  a  special  written  revelation,  or  for 
the  arbitrary  manifestation  of  a  moral  glory,  regarded  as  some- 
thing distinct  from,  and  higher  than  the  natural!  Nature  itself, 
he  says,  is  a  revelation  which  will  answer  very  well  when  the 
written  Word  (of  which  he  would  ever  speak  wi'm  the  most  patro- 
nizing respect)  has  "  waxed  old,''  or  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  has 
fulfilled  its  once  honorable  mission,  and  is  *^  ready  to  vanish 
away.^^  »  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earnest  believer  is  certain — ^for  he  has 
often  and  carefully  gone  over  the  whole  ground — that  in  any 
departure  now  jfirom  the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  there  is  no  stopping-place  short  of  uni- 
versal scepticism  in  respect  to  all  that  relates  to  man's  moral  des- 
tiny. He  has  logically  traced  the  consequences,  and  he  sees  that 
he  TMui  hold  on  to  tne  Bible  with  all  its  difficulties,  or  plunge 
into  a  midnight  daikness  in  which  science  and  nature  can  lend 
him  no  guiding  ray.  Of  this,  the  mere  naturalist  has  no  dread 
whatever,  because  he  has  little  or  no  feeling  of  what  is  demanded 
hj  the  moral  wants  of  the  soul.  Hence  he  talks  of  theological 
bigotry,  and  fear  of  truth,  and  aversion  to  the  light.  He  prattles 
incessantly  about  Gblileo,  and  Smithfield,  and  steam,  and  rail- 
roads, and  magnetic  telegraphs,  and  the  persecutions  and  martyr- 
doms that  await  all  who  make  new  discoveries  in  science. 

THIBO  8£RI£8,  VOL.  IV.  NO.  1.  8 
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Truth,  for  its  own  sake — ^truth^  wKerever  it  may  lead  >— such  is 
frequently  the  boasted  motto  of  men  who  have  but  the  faintest 
conceptions  of  a  world  of  truth,  as  far  aboye  the  reach  of  their 
telescopes, 

and  who  are  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  chief  interest  of 
what  they  deem  their  disinterested  love  of  truth,  arises  from  its 
tendency  to  keep  this  higher  world  entirely  out  of  view.  It 
makes  but  little  difference  in  what  department  of  the  great  idol 
'  temple  the  mere  scientific  worshipper  of  nature  may  pay  his  ado- 
rations ;  whether  he  is  occupied  in  the  examination  of  planets  or 
animalculae  ;  whether  he  is  tfyw  xfi/rjycbff  IJ  udtot  ov/u^f/it/xtb;  /  whe- 
ther he  is  employed  with  the  microscope  or  the  telescope ;  he 
ever  regards  natural  truth  as  being  the  truth  par  eminence^  as 
something  final  in  itself,  and  as  rightfully  interpreting  all  other 
knowledge,  instead  of  itself  bein^  interpreted  by  any  that 
comes  fr($m  a  different  and  higher  spnere.  Hence  he  insists  that 
the  Bible  should  yield  at  the  very  first  appearances  of  collision ; 
even  though  those  appearances  may  have  been  produced  by  his 
own  crude  and  hasty  conclusions.  Every  new  position  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  every  discovery  of  some  new  nebula  in  the  heavens, 
every  old  Hindoo  legend,  every  half-deciphered  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion with  its  absurd  and  incredible  chronicle  of  a  line  of  kings 
succeeding  each  other  in  unbroken  succession,  for  nine  thousand 

J  ears,  is  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  putting  the  Bible  on  its 
efence,  or  at  least  for  demanding  a  new  exegesis  to  suit  the 
emergency. 

To  reverse  this  order,  and  to  demand  of  science,  in  any  such 
case,  to  examine  and  re-examine  its  data  and  its  proofs ;  to  ask 
of  it,  in  remembrance  of  its  many  sad  mistakes,  not  to  be  content 
with  probabilities  based  on  present  inductions  assuming  the  in- 
variableness  of  certain  present  processes  as  proved  by  present 
phenomena — ^is  esteemed  most  irrational.  Everything  is  taken 
for  granted  which  seems,  prima  faciei  in  opposition  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  will  talk  as  profoundly  of  the  consistency  of  truth, 
and  the  immutability  of  nature,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that 
her  present  laws  have  been  ever  the  same,  both  in  their  enercy  and 
their  chronological  progress,  as  though  all  this  were  one  with  the 
immutability  of  their  own  decisions,  the  perfection  of  their  own 
facts,  and  the  certainty  of  their  inductions  from  them. 

Now,  the  man  who  loves  the  Bible  because  he  knows  that  there 
is  light  there,  and  that  there  is,  moreover,  no  true  or  satisfying 
*  light  in  this  dark  world  without  it — such  a  man  views  this  whole 
subject  flrom  a  directly  opposite  point  of  contemplation,  and 
maJces  the  very  opposite  demands.  He  ever  reasons  from  the 
moral  to  the  natural.     He  deems  it  the  highest  decision  of  rea- 
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son,  tliat  in  every  appearance  of  collision,  the  former,  and  the 
truth  necessarily  connected  with  it,  should  first  be  fixed,  and  then 
employed  in  interpreting  and  giving  meaning  to  the  latter.     He 
regards  them,  in  fact,  as  two  distinct  worlds ;  of  which  the  first 
is  infinitely  higher  than  the  second ;  or  rather,  he  holds  that, 
without  the  first,  the  second,  with  all  its  claims  to  science  and 
intellectuality,  has  no  value  whatever.     Hence,  if  the  Scriptures 
clearly  assert  a  natural  fact  or  event,  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
explainefl  by  any  unforced  interpretation,  or  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  a  general  or  idiomatic  usage  of  language  in  the  expres- 
sion of  mere  phenomena,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  test  by  it  the 
truth  of  any  position  in  geology  or  astronomy  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable ;  and  he  would  claim  to  be  most  rational  in  adhering  to 
such  a  course ;    at  least,  until  the  apparently  opposing  positions 
were  proved  by  evidence  reaching  beyond  all  probability,  into  ab- 
solute certainty,  and  addressing  itself  with  irresistible  power  to 
every   department    of    his   sensitive    and  intellectual    nature. 
Should  this  be  the  awful  result,  then  the  Bible  must  be  yielded ; 
but  he  would  feel  that  science  had  triumphed  only  by  destroying 
itself.     All  its  own  interest  must  finally  perish  m  the  conflict. 
Should  it  Indeed  turn  out,  that  Christ,  and  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, were  not  true — should  it  appear,  that  they  had  asserted 
what  was  false,  or  had  referred  to  what  was  false  as  being  true, 
or  had  falsely  or  mistakenly  averred  that  the  Scriptures,  nanded 
down  to  us  in  their  names,  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
or  had  made  such  mistakes  as  must  inevitably  destroy  all  confi- 
dence in  any  such  claim — should  we,  at  last,  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  that  most  sublime  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  which  alone  professes  to  clear  up  the  dark  enig- 
ma of  our  moral  destiny,  has  truly  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things — ^then,  to  the  really  serious  man,  it  would  become  a  ques- 
tion of  very  trifling  importance,  whether  Copernicus,  or  Ptolemy, 
or  Herschell  had  me  better  view  of  the  planetary  and  stellar  sys- 
tems.     If  that  high  philosophy,  and  those  seraphic  thoughts 
which  come  glovring,  and  warming,  and  elevating,  to  the  Chris- 
tian soul,  from  the  religious  experience  of  such  men  as  Augus- 
tine and  Leighton,  be  all  delusions,  having  no  more  substantial 
being  than  the  transient  agitations  of  a  disordered  nervous  sys- 
tem—of what  consequence  could  it  be  to  us  to  know  whether  the 
fidi  or  the  reptile  be  the  higher  species ;  or  whether  the  progres- 
sion firom  the  one  to  the  other  be  trulv  upward  or  downward,  or 
what  was  first,  or  last,  or  highest,  or  lowest  in  this  eternal  scale 
ot  physical  being !    If  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  salva- 
tion from  sin  smd  hell,  the  blessed  life  to  come,  the  moral  glories 
which  radiate  upon  us  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  that  transcend* 
ant  view  of  God^s  moral  attributes  which  shows  the  atonement  to 
be  necessary — ^if  ^  this  vision  so  divine,''  which,  when  it  has  once 
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beamed  upon  the  Cbristian's  soul,  makes  him  forget  all  other 
truth  in  the  contemplation — if  all  ^ese  revelations  be  unreal,  or 
if  it  be  found  that  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  their  reality, 
of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  us  whether  the  apparent  revela- 
tions of  Astronomy  and  Geology  and  Chemistry  be  true  or  false  1 
^^  Let  us  eat  and  drink" — no,  even  this  Epicurean  sentiment 
would  lose  all  truth  and  value  in  the  very  circumstances  to  which 
it  would  seem  most  applicable.  The  highest  wisdom,  should 
there  still  be  any  meaning  in  such  a  term,  would  be  to^burst  at 
once  and  for  ever  the  poor  bubble  of  our  inexplicable  existence. 
Take  it  either  way,  we  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion.  If 
these  glorious  doctrines  of  salvation  and  eternal  life  be  true,  and 
if  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no  influential  belief  in  im- 
mortality would,  in  the  present  course  of  human  speculation,  loi^ 
survive  the  general  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  how  small  is  all 
merely  natural  or  phenomenal  science  in  the  comparison  ;  if  they 
are  not  true,  how  does  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  become 
utterly  worthless ;  yea,  more  than  worthless,  a  positive  darkness, 
producing  more  perplexity  in  respect  to  the  moral  desi^  of  our 
oeiag,  than  would  ever  have  resulted  from  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  natural  things. 

The  feeling  that  the  Scriptures  do  really  possess  a  spiritual 
light,  and  a  value  which  no  mathematical  calculus  could  ever 
estimate,  comes  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  imperative  ^^ants  of  the 
moral  nature.  Hence  he  who  possesses  this,  reverses  the  former 
process  of  evidence.  He  throws  the  onus  probandi  on  the  other 
side.  He  will  not  admit  that  the  claims  are  balanced  even ;  or 
that  in  respect  to  moral  value,  the  only  real  value,  the  one  reve- 
lation (even  admitting  that  nature  unaided  ever  truly  reveals  any- 
thing above  herself)  is  on  a  par  with  the  other.  The  questions 
— Whdt  must  Ida  to  be  saved  ?  and — How  shall  asinful  man  be  just 
before  God  ? — he  cannot  for  a  moment  resard  as  possessing  no 
higher  interest  than  inquiries  respecting  the  age  of  the  earu,  or 
the  elements  of  the  ninUi  planet. 

Now  nothing  shows  more  the  narrowness  of  mere  natural  sci- 
ence, than  the  fact  that  its  exclusive  votaries  cannot  understand 
this  feeling ;  and  cannot  see  that  there  may  be  an  elevated  posi- 
tion in  the  domain  of  moral  truth — and  that  position,  too,  seen  as 
connected  with  the  integrity  of  the  vmtten  revelation — ^which  de- 
mands the  deference  of  scientific  speculation,  with  a  stronger  ^P^ 
to  the  highest  reason  than  can  ever  be  employed  against  the  Biole* 
In  other  words,  he  whom  we  have  been  describing,  contends  that 
truths  necessitated  by  the  wants  of  the  moral  nature,  among 
which  he  is  compelled  to  include  positions  which  involve  the 
verity  and  int^pity  of  the  Scriptures,  are  older,  higher,  and  im- 
mensely more  important  than  any  which  belong  alone  to  natural 
science.    Hence,  with  hina,  they  are  the  last  to  be  surrendered ; 
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and  instead  of  yiel(fing  to,  are  to  interpret  and  give  meaning  to 
every  other  department  of  knowledge,  as  being,  without  them,  a  dry 
light,  or  rather  a  darkness  visible,  revealing  only  the  ever  deep- 
ening horrors  of  a  godless  world. 

But  it  mavbe  said — He  is  not  driven  to  this.    Some  concession 
may  be  made  in  respect  io  the  ruUure  of  the  Scriptures  and  their 
correct  interpretation;    there    may   have    been    adopted    too 
ri^d  a  theory  here,  which  science  and  philosophy  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify,  without  detracting  from  the  real  claims  and  the 
real  Talue  of  the  vmtten  revelation.     An  examination  of  such 
statements  as  these  may  come  in  better  in  some  subsequent  por- 
tion of  our  remarks  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  inspiration,  and 
the  interdependency  of  every  part  of  the  Scriptural  canon ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  aspect  of  the  objection,  to  observe  that 
the  character  whom  we  have  been  descnbing  may  be  supposed 
to  have  often  gone  over  this  very  ground.^    It  is  sufficient  for  his 
justification  against  that  contempt  and  enmity  with  which  the 
sciolist  is  so  ready  to  visit  him,  that  whether  he  reasons  correctly 
or  not,  he  reasons  from  high  premises,  furnished  by  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  highest  part  of  nis  being,  and  which  seem  to  connect 
the  preservation  of  the  most  important  moral  truths  with  the 
strict  integrity  of  the  Scriptures.     It  is  not  bigotry,  nor  narrow- 
ness, nor  intolerance,  nor  hatred  of  truth,  nor  even  an  improper 
imdervaluing  of  natural  science,  which  makes  him  so  sensitive 
in  respect  to  the  Bible.     Neither  is  it  ignorance  of  that  on  which 
the  otfier  party  so  arrogantly  grounds  his  own  assumed  superiority. 
It  does  not  require  any  minute  and  detailed  knowledge  of  all,  or 
any,  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  understand  fully  the  force  of  the 
obiections  derived  from  them.     The  geological,  or  the  astronomi, 
cal,  or  the  physiological  argument  (on  which  last  some  build  a 
denial  of  the  resurrection),  in  all  their  bearings  on  the  Scriptural 
revelations,  or  on  morality  and  religion  generally,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehended  by  one  v^rho  is  very  far  from  the  accurate 
science  of  a  La  Place,  a  Lyell,  or  an  Agassiz.     Neither  is  it  a 
narrow   and  blinded  view  of  the  Scriptures  thesftselves.     Our 
supposed  religionist  may  see  far  more  keenly  than  his  scientific 
adversary,  the  difficulties  of  some  of  his  own  positions ;  yet  still 
they  ever  vanish  in  view  of  a  conclusion  to  wnich  he  is  led  by 
evidence  and  arguments  stronger  than  any  that  ever  come  from 
tbe  inductions  of  sense  and  experiment — ^the  awful  conclusion^ 
that  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  once  yielded,  all 
is  gone,  all  trustworthy  nope  of  any  moral  redemption,  all  com- 
fortable belief  in  any  individual  immortality, — all — all  is  gone  ;, 
and  that  whatever  feeble  light  nature  may  have  once  emitted,, 
when  shone  upon  by  revelatiouj^^oes  out,  inevitably  and  for  ever^ 

he  clings  to  the  recora 
is  as  certain  as  he  can  be 


wnen  snone  upon  oy  reveiauon,  goes  oi 
in  the  gloomy    catastrophe.     Ilence 
with  an  unyielding  grasp,  because  he  ii 
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of  an^thinjo;  short  of  his  own  existence,  that  it  is  the  turning 
question  of  light  or  darkness,  of  revelation  or  no  revelation  ; 
and  that  this  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  heretofore, 
involves  the  issue  of  a  moral,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  physical 
government,  of  a  personal  God,  as  opposed  to  nature, — ^in  short, 
of  universal  and  exclusive  naturalisn^  as  opposed  to  all  true 
morality  and  religion.  He  may  not  be  able  to  make  dear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  one  of  a  different  school  of  philosophy,  the  process 
bj[  which  the  soul  is  brought  to  this  conclusion ;  but  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, one  of  which  he  is  as  certain  as  ever  the  astrono- 
mer can  be  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  and  of  which 
he  has  a  stronger  assurance,  than  any  geologist  can  possess  of 
the  age  of  the  earth  from  the  examination  of  rocks  and  strata. 

The  revelations  of  the  Bible,  it  may  be  admitted,  have  diffi- 
culties which  may  sometimes  appear  most  formidable  ;  yet  what 
are  they,  after  all,  to  the  difficulties  of  nature  and  of  the  world, 
without  it  1  What  are  they  to  that  insupportable  gloom  which 
must  come  over  the  deeply  serious  soul  (and  to  no  other  has 
either  natural  or  moral  truth  any  substantial  value),  if  it  steadily, 
and  consistently,  and  with  an  unyielding  exclusion  of  all  ideas 
deriving  their  support  from  revelation,  gives  itself  up  to  the  sole 
guidance  of  the  understanding  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
natural  world  ?  Here  is  the  true  issue  between  belief  and  un- 
belief;  and  it  is  this  which  should  keep  us  from  ever  turning 
away  our  eyes  from  the  Scriptures,  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place.  The  Bible  presents,  it  is  true,  many  sombre  views  to  the 
soul.  It  sometimes  seems  to  impart  a  blacker  hue  to  the  dark- 
ness by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  may  sometimes  even  frighten 
us,  by  the  exhibition  of  forms  to  which  its  own  rays  may  appear 
to  have  given  a  distorted  and  phantom-like  projection.  Yet 
still  one  diief  support  which  faith  draws  even  from  the  depraved 
human  soul  itself,  is  in  this  startling  and  painful  conviction, 
that,  without  it,  all  is  lost.  A  supernatural  revelation,  firmly 
trusted,  is  felt  to  be  the  only  means  of  sustaining  any  long  con- 
tinued life  to  the  moral  nature  ;  and  when  this  latter  expires, 
then,  in  respect^  to  all  that  most  concerns  us  to  know,  the  in- 
tellect, or  the  very  light  within  us,  becomes  a  darkness  visible, 
showing  bones,  and  organic  remains,  and  nebulse,  and  ani- 
malculse  of  animalculse,  to  the  irreligious  sciolist ;  but  horrors 
insupportable  to  the  soul  that  cannot  rest  except  in  the  belief 
in  a  true  moral  government  and  a  supernatural  world, — a  world 
of  ends,  a  world  where  all  things  stand,  and  to  which  all  the 
flowing  developments  of  nature,  and  natural  law,  are  sul>- 
servient,  as  the  phenomenal  and  temporary  to  the  substantial 
and  essentially  eternal. 

All  scepticism  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  a  misgiving  as 
to  the  read  existence  of  anything  strictly  supernatural.    It  may 
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be  called  a  Bto^im  (if  we  maj  coin  the  word),  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  rwr  mo'  (the  fear  of  the  Lord),  of  the  Scriptures 
and  also  from  the  vulgar  deiatdatfiopia  or  superstitious  terror,  al- 
though it  has  some  features  by  which  it  seems  closely  allied  to  the 
latter.  It  exhibits  itself  in  a  dread  of  whatever  introduces,  and 
makes  prominent,  the  thou^ts  of  moral  attributes  as  connected 
with  a  personal  Deity ;  and  hence  that  special  abhorrence  of 
miracles,  which,  with  the  utmost  self-delusion,  it  would  attribute 
to  a  love  of  law,  and  order,  and  elevated  views  of  the  Divine 
nature.  It  may  commence,  or  first  wshow  itself,  in  apparently 
trifling  difficulties  respecting  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  whilst  it  would  not  assail, — nay,  rather  would  even  assume 
thereby  to  advance — ^the  substantial  credibility  of  the  strange 
Tolume.  But  it  never  can  eonsistently  rest  here.  It  goes  on 
from  distrusting  the  supernatural  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  doubt- 
ing, explaining,  modifying,  and  finally  rejecting,  that  of  the 
New.  It  quarrels  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  but 
soon  finds  equal  difficulties  in  holding  to  any  direct  creation  of 
the  world,  at  any  period,  near  or  remote,  or  m  any  state  in  which 
there  should  be  any  organic  appearance  more  or  less  developed. 
Since,  however,  any  direct  work  of  God  must  present,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages,  some  such  manifestation  of  a  Divine  impress,  it  is 
driven  to  the  dogmas  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  of  an  eternal 
process  (rf  organization  ;  because,  stop  when  they  will,  they 
are  met  by  objections,  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  with 
those  that  startled  them  in  the  beginning  of  their  course.  The 
origin  of  man  is  for  a  while  passed  by  in  respectful  but  ominous 
silence.  The  next  position,  however,  is  the  eternity  of  the 
human  race,  or  its  eternal  development,  from  lower  and  lower 
states  of  existence,  by  the  never-ceasing,  never-interrupted,  and 
never-varied  operation  of  natural  laws.  And  finally^  an  iron  con- 
sistency unrelentingly  drives  it  on  to  leap  the  awful  chasm,  in 
the  denial  of  that  most  stupendously  supernatural  of  all  dogmas, 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  separate  from  nature,  and  con- 
trolling natural  by  moral  laws,  for  moral  or  supernatural  ends. 

The  secret  source,  however,  from  which  commences  this  wan- 
dering of  the  reason,  is  in  the  depravity  of  the  conscience.  It 
is  an  mfluenee  which  has  often  operated,  when  the  subject  of  the 
derangement  has  been  \mconscious  of  it,  and  would  even  have 
denied  the  fact  of  its  presence.  The  thoughts  of  the  super- 
natural, of  the  consequent  Divine  presence,  and  of  the  Divine 
personality,  are  too  closely  connected  with  a  belief  in  a  moral 
power ;  and  this  must  inevitably  bring  with  it  the  dreaded  ideas 
of  sin,  of  judgment,  and  of  retribution. 

This  part  of^our  general  subject  may  be  concluded  by  noticing 
two  opposite  tendencies  by  which  science  and  revelation,  or  the 
studie  s  of  natural  and  moral  truth,  are  strikin£:ly  distinguished 
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in  their  predominating  influences  upon  the  soul.  Natural  science^ 
by  the  very  law  of  its  process  from  the  particular  to  the  general  ^ 
rrmst  look  to  wholes  as  the  only  resting  places  in  all  its  specula- 
tions. It  is  driven  on  by  a  pressing  analogy  from  which,  in 
itself,  it  can  never  escape,  to  estimate  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual parts  onl^  in  their  relation  to  species  sn^d  xaces.  These,, 
again,  it  must  view  in  respect  to  wholes  still  more  remote  ;  and 
so  on  ;  being  compelled  either  to  proceed  for  ever  in  this  course,. 
< — ^where  each  result  is  relatively  as  imperfect  aad  as  £ar  fromr 
bein^  final  as  the  one  before  it— or  else,  to  invent  some 
imaginary  term  to  complete  and  smn  the  s^es*  Thus  in  respect 
to  man,  it  must  look  at  the  individual  only  in  relation  to  the  race* 
It  has,  therefore,  necessarily,  far  more  to  say  of  humanity  than' 
of  the  individual  sinner  or  sufferer.  The  race,  to»,  can  have  no 
scientific  value  except  in  connexion  with  higher  developments, 
and  still  higher  developments,  and  so  on,  until  individuals, 
species,  genera,  races,  types,  orders,  lower  wholes,  and  higher 
wholes,  are  all  regarded  in  their  relation  to  that  unknown  closing 
term,  the  universe. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendoiis  whole» 
Whose  body  nature  is.  and  God  the  soul. 

In  fact,  without  the  moral  element  and  revelation  coming  in  to 
correct  this  tendency  of  inductive  science,  it  cannot  be  otherwise* 
It  may,  indeed,  affect  to  stop  at  man,  and  to  regard  him  as  some- 
thing final,  or  as  an  end  in  himself.  This^  however,  is  a  senti- 
ment which  is  not  the  product  of  scientific  speculation,  but  comes 
from  a  very  different  source.  It  may,  indeed,  affect  to  say  that 
nature,  after  a  ^ast  eternity  of  progress  through  the  gaseous,  the 
fluid,  the  organic,  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  &c.,  has  finally  in 
the  human  reached  her  highest  work ;  that  there  has  been  at 
length  attained  a  permanent  eminence,  and  a  fixed  position,  from 
which  she  will  never  again  recede,  nor  ever,  on  the  other  hand,, 
cause  this  her  noblest  work  to  perish  in  an  advance  to  the  pro- 
duction of  higher  races  of  being.*    But  all  this^  science  has  no 

'  A  late  popular  lecturer  feels  the  pressure  of  the  scientific  analogy,  and,  being 
a  pious  man,  make»an  effort  to  escape  from  consequences  which  are  so  readily,  a» 
well  as  consistently,  adipitted  by  the  Author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  His  rea- 
soning here,  however,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  clearness  which  distin- 
guishes other  parts  of  his  very  interesting  Lectures.  **  Tht  type  of  the  invertebratcMl 
animals,"  he  says,  **- was- intended  to  be  the  stock  from  which  the  highest  type 
should  spring  forth  at  the  latest  epoch — therefore  we  conclude  (he  proceeds)  that 
man  is  not  only  the  highest  group  in  creation,  but  the  last  intended  type."  Here 
the  whole  force  of  his  Uierepre  rests  on  MssumpHons  in  respect  to  Qod's  designs^ 
which  never  came  from  outward  scientific  observation,  but  were  (unconsciously 
perhaps)  drawn  from  revelation  and  the  moral  sense.  Another  argument  is  from 
the  higher  faculties  possessed  bv  the  type  or  genus  Momo,  But  this  is  only  tht 
preseni  highest ;  and  what  was  the  highef4  type  in  the  last  preceding  stags  mi^t,, 
also,  on  the  same  s^rounds,  have  been  regarded  as  an  ultimatum.  These  faculties^ 
vhen  viewed  sdentificaUy,  that  is,  as  a  consequent  reached  by  induction,  furnish  no 
more  evidence  against  the  analogy  by  which  we  are  forced  on,  than  the  transition 
(rom  the  water  to  the  easlk;  from  fins,  to  fieet,  or  from  gill»  to  lunga    When 
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light,  of  herself,  to  affirm*  It  is  in  yiolation  of  all  the  analogies 
and  inductions  bj  which  she  has  reached  her  present  bounds. 
She  has,  therefore,  in  herself,  no  security  against  the  happening 
of  the  most  awful  catastrophes  to  our  world  and  race  ;  eitiier  in 
some  apparent  retrogression  proceeding  from  the  counter  revolu- 
tion of  some  necessary  wheel  in  the  great  circuit  of  develop- 
ment, or  in  some  directly  onward  march  of  nature,  iK^ich  may 
crush  us  all  out  of  individual  existence^  to  make  the  necessary 
transition  to  some  higher  order  in  the  scale  of  being. 

The  sciolist  may  smile  at  such  a  supposition,  and  yet,  as  far  as 
phenomenal  development  is  alone  concerned,  science  herself 
has<fumished  startUng  proof^  not  merely  of  its  possibility  but  of 
its  probability.  The  evidence  may  not  present  itself  to  ordinary 
observers ;  and  yet  to  the  astronomer,  whenever  he  turns  hw 
glass  to  the  nightly  heavens,  there  is  revealed  a  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  our  solar  system  which  might  well  fill  us  with  alarm 
had  we  no  other  guicfe  but  nature,  and  no  other  hope  but  in  her 
revelations.  Just  such  a  necessary  retrogression  ot  some  reverse 
wheel,  or  just  such  a  crushing  advance  of  the  whole  at  the 
expense  of  parts,  has  been  experienced  (and,  perhaps,  too,  at  the 
very  time  of  its  most  confident  boast  of  permanence  and  xinin- 
terrupted  progress)  by  that  ruined  world,  once  composed  of  the 
lost  wandering  stars,  which  now  roam  in  such  vrildly  eccentric 
paths  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

In  natural  science  alone  there  is  for  us  more  of  despair  than 
hope.  It  has  no  concern  or  sympathy  with  the  individual  ex- 
istences. Its  tendency,  and  the  feeling  it  naturally  produces, 
are  the  same  in  respect  to  all  such  catastrophes,  be  they  great 
or  small.  A  world  is  blown  to  fragments  "^y  internal  volcanic 
fires  which  had  been  gathering  strength  for  ages  in  their  pent-up 
receptacles ;  continents  are  upheaved,  or  submei^d,  by  just  such 
fearful  agencies  as  even  geology  teaches  may  be  now  slumbering 
beneath  our  feet ;  a  star,  the  supporting  centre  of  a  system,  dis- 
appears from  the  heavens ;  a  imip  dashes  against  the  iceberg 
and  goes  down  with  all  her  hapless  crew ;  the  steam-boat  takes 
fire  in  tke  midst  of  the  waters,  and  her  despairing  company  of 
horror-stricken  men,  and  shrieking  women,  ai\d  wailing  chilaren, 
wi&  all  their  individual  human  hopes  and  fears,  peririies  between 
the  two  devouring  elements.  Still  th^re  is  the  same  eold  aini 
heartless  babble  about  physical  laws,  and  the  penalties  for  their 

▼iewed  in  their  moval  aspects  they  do  present  grounds  for  believing  in  some 
fioility  in  maa^  bat  then  thia  beUngs  to  another  department  tha&  science.  Abo* 
tfaer  argument  is,  thvt  in  the  human,  as  the  highest  type*  may  be  traced  the  ele- 
ments of  all  below.  But  this  is  very  inconclusive.  The  'same*  too*  might  have 
been  said  of  the  next  preceding  development.  The  same  thing,  too,  mav  be  said  of  the 
one  next  fdilowing,  when  nature  makes  another  advance  in  the  scale  of  progress. 
As  a  matter  of  strict  science,  what  are  our  inductions,  and  what  our  means  of  oU 
aervation,  that  we  should  assume  to  limit  a  power  whi«h  has  been  working  and 
gathering  strength*  through  all  space  and  aH  past  eternity  I 
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non-observance, — the  same  studied  exclusion  of  all  moral  or 
providential  reasons  having  reference  to  individual  men,  or  par- 
ticular communities,  and  to  which  in  any  case  natural  laws  are 
subservient.  «  Nature,  they  would  say,  is  teaching  us,  at  this 
costly  sacrifice,  the  important  lesson,  that  the  colhsiou  of  hard 
bodies  will  crush  us,  that  fire  will  bum  and  water  drotirn  us; 
that,  therefore,  the  great  business  of  human  life  is  the  observance 
of  her  phenomena,  for  the  sake  of  obedience  to  her  command- 
ments. All  the  consolation  her  science  alone  can  offer  is  in  this 
comfortless,  and  even  despairing,  idea  of  great  wholes  and  pro- 
cesses never  defined  and  never  final ;  or  in  some  future  to  which 
all  the  past  has  been  subservient,  and  which  itself  is  to  be  in  like 
manner  mediate  to  some  other  future  yet  to  come,  and  yet  to 
come,  for  ever  and  for  ever  more ;  or  in  some  phantom  of  progress, 
never  resting,  never  completed,  in  which  ihe  present  present,  and 
every  other  present,  with  all  its  individual  existences,  are  but 
the/  means  and  victims  of  an  unrelenting  movement,  where 
nothing  partial  can  be  final,  and  whatever  exists  at  any  one  time, 
lives  and  perishes  only  for  something  equally  flowing  and  unsub- 
stantial in  the  eternity  yet  undeveloped.  The  planet  is  broken 
into  fragments  (all  by  the  secret  springs  of  physical  law),  that  its 
dispersed  forces  may  produce  a  better  equihbnum.  in  the  system 
to  which  it  belongs ;  the  solar  star,  with  its  attendant  worlds, 
perishes  for  the  production  of  a  like  effect  in  some  greater  syn- 
tagma of  the  universe ;  the  vessel  founders,  or  goes  down  amid 
the  flames,  that  navigation  may  be  better  learned  or  steam- 
boat3  better  built;  the  helpless  beings  who  perish  are  only 
victims  to  progress  ;  and  so  on  eternally-^  present  ever  imper- 
fect, and  having  no  hnportance  of  its  own,  except  in  reference 
to  a  future  which  "  never  isj  but  always  to  be  blest,"  and  parte 
which  have  no  scientific  value  except  as  connected  with  imagi- 
nary wholes  in  an  everlasting  series. 

And  this  is  all  that  science  knows  and  nature  teaches.  Oh ! 
how  should  our  human  hearts  seek  refuge  from  the  chilling 
despair  of  such  views,  in  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
thank  God  that  that  blessed  volume  was  given  to  us  in  a  style 
so  different  from  that  of  science  or  philosophy.  A  sparrow 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Heavenly  Father's  know- 
ledge ; — "  The  very  hairs  of  your  heads  are  numbered  ;''  "  The 
Lord  looks  down  from  Heaven ;  His  eyes  behold  and  His  eyelids 
try  the  ways  of  the  children  of  men ;  His  eyes  are  in  all  the 
earth  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good ;  He  knows  our  lybg 
down  and  our  rising  up ;  He  understandeth  our  thoughts  afar 
off;  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  who  call  upon  him.  He  heareth 
prayer,  and  unto  Him  should  all  flesh  come.  He  is  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day  ;  The  Lord  loveth  the  righteous ;  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children  so  the  Lord  pitieth  those  who  fear  Him ; 
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He  so  loved  this  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  helieveth  in  Him  might  never  perish  but  have  eternal 
life.'' 

Let  it  be  called  anthropomorphism ;  yet  science  and  all  philoso- 
phy, with  all  their  boasted  elevating  tendencies,  nlay  well  be  ex- 
changed for  the  single  thou^t  (even  when  associated  with  moral 
condemnation),  that,  insienmcant  as  we  may  be  in  our  physical 
relations,  yet  each  individual  man's  own  special  cares,  and  wants, 
and  sins,  and  good  affections,  and  every  peculiarity  of  his  condi- 
tion, in  themsedves,  and  separate  from  all  things  beside,  are,  at 
e?ery  moment,  a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  Eternal 
Mind  that  fills  the  universe ;  as  much  so  as  if  such  feeble  man  or 
child  had  been  the  only  work  of  His  creating  power.  Although 
multitudes  innumerable  share  the  blessing,  yet  it  is  true,  that  for 
men  individually,  Grod  made  the  earth  to  move  in  its  orbit,  the 
son  to  give  light,  and  even  the  far  distant  stars  to  shine.  On 
each  man  individually  hath  He  imposed  a  law,  whose  obligations 
and  penalties  shall  remain  when  the  material  heavens  and  earth 
shall  have  passed  away.  Men  individually  are  the  subjects  of 
His  electing  love  from  all  eternity  ;  and  above  all,  and  to  crown 
itaU,and  as  the  sealing  proof  of  all,  for  the  salvation  of  individu- 
als, even  of  all  who,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
ordained  to  eternal  life,  did  He  send  H4S  everlasting  Son  to  die. 

It  is  in  such  views  as  these,  and  especially  as  presented  in  the 
awful  fact  of  our  redemption  througn  the  incarnation  and  the 
death  of  Christ,  that  revelation  and  the  spirit  of  what  we  have 
styled  exclusive  naturalism,  are  the  direct  antipodes  of  each  other. 
Whatever  may  be  claimed  for  the  elevating  tendencies  of  certain 
aspects  of  science,  with  its  great  swelling  words  of  vanity  about 
wholes,  and  progress,  and  humaftiity,  it  is,  after  all,  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  together  with  the  great  schemes  of  God's  moral  go- 
vernment therein  and  thereby  revealed,  which  teach  the  true  dig- 
nitv  of  human  nature  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  incu- 
Ticfual  man.  Christ  died  for  him.  He  was  not  intended,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  mere  victim  of  an  everlasting  physical  progress, 
but  possesses  an  infinite  individual  value  ;  because,  in  ms  moral 
being,  he  has  a  finalitv  which  places  him  among  those  things  that 
shall  remain,  for  good,  or  woe,  when  God  arises  to  shake  terribly 
the  heavens  and  me  earth. 

And  so,  also,  ma;^  it  be  said  of  the  moral  sense,  as  well  as  of 
that  revelation  which  is  the  li^ht  and  life  thereof.  Whilst 
sdtnce  generalizes,  conscience  individualizes.  The  one  estimates 
our  importance  only  as  a  race,  and  from  an  d  posteriori  examina- 
tion of  our  physical  relations ;  the  other  assigns  value  to  these 
very  relations  only  from  an  d  priori  conviction  of  the  high  moral 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  A  pungent  conviction  of  sin, 
more. than  anything  else,  prevents  that  merging  of  our  individual 
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being  to  which  mere  scientific  views  are  so  prone  from  their  very 
nature,  and  to  which  all  counterfeit  moral  systems  allied  to  natural- 
ism do  also  universally  tend.  We  cannot  feel  that  we  are  sinners 
without  feeling  also  that  we  are  indeed  most  important  parts  of 
God's  works,  notwithstanding  that  when  contemplated  in  our 
physical  relations  to  the  universe,  we  disappear  among  the  very 
lowest  of  infinitesimals.  The  moral  sense  teaches  that  the  ra- 
tional and  moral  parts,  instead  of  diminishing  in  value  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  other  existences,  do 
actually  rise  in  the  scale  of  intrinsic  importance,  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  universe,  of  which  they  are  parts.  In  this  it 
recognises  the  truth,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  is  for  the 
parts  as  truly  as  the  parts  are  for  the  whole.  All  things  are 
yourSj  for  ye  are  Christ's ;  all  height  and  depth,  all  life  and  death, 
all  things  present  and  all  things  to  come.  Here  then,  as  has  been 
said,  and  at  this  precise  point,  science  and  revelation  are  in  Ae 
most  polar  opposition  in  respect  to  the  views  they  severally  take 
of  man.  The  genus  Homo  of  the  former  is  a  being  of  very  dif- 
ferent relations  from  the  child  of  the  fallen  and  covenant-break- 
ing Adam.  Naturalism,  we  repeat  it,  knows  nothing  but  the 
dogma  of  the  parts  for  the  whole.  It  never,  of  itself,  reaches  the 
sublime  truth  which  the  child  so  soon  learns  from  its  catechism, 
that  parts,  and  wholes,  and  man,  and  nature, — yea,  all  things 
are  for  the  glory  of  the  Sovereign  God.  And  here  is  its  most  gross 
inconsistency.  The  recognition  of  such  a  destiny  it  regards  as 
among  the  most  narrow  and  bigoted  of  theological  absurdi- 
ties ;  yet  it  manifests  no  repugnance  to  viewing  man  as  the  mere 
sport  and  victim  of  an  ever  advancing  physical  movement ;  as  a 
being  who  lives  and  perishes  for  the  glory  of  an  unrelenting  na- 
ture ;  his  duties  all  resolved  into  an  observance  and  study  of  her 
laws,  his  happiness  and  dignity  in  a  life  of  obedience  to  her  com- 
mandments, and  his  death  into  the  payment  of  her  never-foi^iven 
debt. 

The  other  diversity  of  tendency,  to  which  allusion  was  made, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  one  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  and,  in 
fact,  comes  directly  from  it.  Reference  is  had  to  those  views  of 
the  Divine  relation  to  us,  and  to  those  personal  appellations  ad- 
dressed to,  or  used  of,  the  Deity,  which  seem  to  grow  out  of  tiie 
naturalistic  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  contemplation  of  God 
and  nature.  As  the  naturalist  loves  to  view  things  alone  as 
wholes,  or  in  their  tendencies  to  a  whole,  so  is  there  a  corres- 
pondence in  the  universality  of  his  language  respecting  the  Deity, 
and  in  the  appellations  he  bestows  upon  Him.  He  loves  to  con- 
template a  God  afar  off.  He  is  accustomed,  when  compelled  to 
speak  of  Him,  to  style  Him  the  First  Cause,  the  universal  animat- 
'  ing  princi{)le,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Infinite,  the  Prime  Mover, 
the  Primitive   Development — anything,  in  short,  which    keeps 
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out  the  ideas  of  personality  and  moral  attnbutes.     In  direct  op- 
position to  this  feeling  it  is,  that  the  serious  and  deyout  believer 
loyes  to  dwell  on  the  personality  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  the  fre- 
quent personal  appellations  jgiven  to  Him  in  the  Scriptures* 
Hence  ne  delights  in  contempmting  Him  historically,  in  the  acts 
and  events  recorded  in  His  word,  rather  than  as  the  great  ani- 
mating Power,  or  developing  Cause,  or  pervading  Intelligence* 
Instead^  therefore,  of  beine  fond  of  these  appellations  (alUiough 
he  does  not  reject  them),  he  loves  to  think  of  Him  as  the  God  of 
the  Fathers,  tihie  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac^ 
and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  His  people,  the  God  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Kin^  of  Zion,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and  above  all,  as  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.     He  would 
rather  go  to  the  very  verge  of  anthropomorphism ;  he  would  rather 
be  charged  with  low,  and  narrow,  and  finite,  and  local  views  of 
the  Deity,  than  employ  appellations,  however  philosophical,  that 
would  seem  to  imply  only  the  physical  relations,  or  which  tend 
to  efface,  or  keep  out  of  view,  the  ideas  of  Creator,  Preserver, 
Lawgiyer,  Judge,  and  Mediator,  together  with  the  inseparable  asso- 
ciations of  providence,  law,  forgiveness,  and  salvation.    The  phy- 
sical sublimity  itself,  or  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  attaching 
to  the   more  universal  or   philosophical  view^  is     immensely 
heightened  to  his  conception,  when  connected,  in  the  Scriptures, 
wim  the  nearer  personal  acts  and  attributes.     ^^He  filleth  all 
things ;  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beinff ;  He  inhabit- 
eth  eternity,  and  abides  in  the  high  and  holy  place ;  He  also 
dwelleth  wi^  all  such  as  are  of  lownr  spirits,  and  who  tremble  at 
his  word,  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  humble,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
contite  ones — Jehovah  is  his  name,— our  Redeemer — the  holy  one 
of  Israel.'^    Even  that  most  sublime  epithet,  Jehovah  Tsebaoth, 
EO^tog  t&p  dvpdiJLmv^  Deus  agminum  ccdestium^  the  Lord  ofHostSy  is 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  phy- 
sical power.     It  suggests  the  Lord  of  the  Seraphim,  the  ruler  of 
Thrones,  and  Dominions,  and  Principalities,  and  Angels,  and 
Archang^els,  rather  than  the  enei^es  and  agencies  of  nature.    The 
appellation  is  admirably  descnptive  of  Him  ^^  who  calleth  the 
stars  by  name,  who  bringeth  out  their  hosts  hy  number ;"  and  yet, 
to  one  who  delights  in  the  personal  and  moral  views  of  God^s  pro- 
vidence, it  more  readily  calls  to  mind  the  King  of  the  armies  of 
Israel,  the  Leader  of  tne  array  of  ^^  angels  who  encamp  round 
about  the  righteous,''  and  to  whose  guardian  care  He  gives  in 
cfaaige  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  all  who  revere  His 
name* 
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ARTICLE  V. 
TORREY'S  NEANDER. 

B J  RcT.  Samucl  M.  HovKiNt,  A Jbf.,  Teacher  in  Tbeo.  S«m.  Aabrnm,  N.  Y. 

General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Fr<m 
the  German  of  t>r.  .Augustus  Meander.  Translated  from  the 
second  and  improved  edition.  By  Joseph  Torkey,  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. Volume  First,  comprising  the  first  great  Division  of 
the  History.     Boston  :     Crocker  &  Brewster.     1847. 

This  celebrated  work  of  Neander's  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public^^even  in  its  present  improved  form,  some  five  or  six  years, 
and  the  great  merits  of  the  historian  are  so  universally  acknow- 
l^c^ed,  that  we  shall  not  venture  on  anything  like  an  extended  cri- 
ticism. Besides,  the  present  writer,  with  a  judicious  reflection  on 
the  quid  valeant  humeri^  quidferre  recusenty  prefers  leaving  that  to 
others,  who  may  be  better  entitled  to  speak  as  having  authority. 
He  limits  himself  to  some  brief  notice  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
translation,  with  the  examination  of  a  particular  topic  of  the  his- 
tory, that  may  seem  likely  to  interest  the  readers  of  this  Review. 
Of  the  translation,  we  may  say  at  once,  that  it  seems  to  us  in  a 
high  degree  satisfactory.  Neander  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  wri- 
ter in  the  world  to  render  with  ease  and  clearness  in  another  lan- 
guage. He  often  takes  verv  little  pains  with  his  periods.  It  may 
almost  be  said  of  him  as  of  that  other  celebrated  German  Profes- 
sor, Teufelsdrockh,  that,  "  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  a  cultivated 
writer." 

He  drives  straight  forward  towards  the  mark,  energetically 
enough,  but  with  scant  attention  to  grace  of  movement ;  and 
the  ideas  he  intends  to  convey  are  sometimes  of  the  most  sha- 
dowy and  intangible  character.  Mr.  Rose,  the  English  transla- 
tor, every  now  and  then  doubts  his  apprehension  of  the  thought, 
and  helps  himself  out  with  notes,  and  the  insertion  of  the  origi- 
nal phrase  for  the  reader  to  translate  as  he  pleases.  Professor 
Torrey,  without  resorting  to  such  expedients,  has  given  a  clear, 
faithful,  and  well-expressed  copy  of  Neander's  work.  We 
remember  but  a  single  instance  in  which,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  rendering,  he  has  inserted  the  original  phrase.  It 
is  in  the  chapter  on  the  Church  constitution ;  a  passage  in  which 
the  author  is  tracing  the  process  by  which  the  attributes  of  the 
Church  spiritual  became  transferred  to  the  Church  visible.    Thus 
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the  corruption  of  the  Church  and  its  necessary  unity  was  thrown 
outward  (verausserlichte  sich). 

The  translator's  hesitancy  here  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  flailed  to  seize  the  exact  idea  of  the  original ;  ^^  was  thrown 
outward/'  is  a  clumsy  phrase,  which  conveys  no  distinct  idea. 
The  meaning  of  the  writer  is,  that  the  feeling  which  should  have 
attached  to  the  real  Church  and  its  actual  unity,  became  attached 
to  its  apparent  and  visible  unity.  There  was  a  transference  of 
ideas  from  what  was  real,  to  what  was  apparent.  The  conception 
of  the  Church  was  "  thrown  outward,"  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  in  the 
specific  mode  of  being  transferred  from  the  Church  of  faith,  and 
love,  and  holiness,  to  the  Church  of  creeds,  and  bishops,  and 
ceremonies.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  in  dealing  with  so 
large  a  work  and  so  troublesome  an  author,  the  translator  should 
have  made  no  stumble. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  contemporaneous  Reviewer  has  said, 
that  the  translation  is  stifif  and  awkward.  It  perhaps  makes  that 
impression  upon*  a  reader  who  happens  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
for  the  first  pages  are  not  the  best  specimen  of  the  work.  It  im- 
proves in  its  progress ;  but  no  one  ac(juainted  with  the  style  of 
Neander,  negligent,  involved,  abounding  in  long,  complicated 
periods,  with  a  tendency  to  over-refinement  of  reasoning,  and  the 
nee  use  of  German  philosophical  technology,  will  be  disposed  to 
complain  in  this  respect.  If  any  body  thinks  he  can  do  better,  it 
▼ill  do  him  no  harm  to  try.  We  can  say  rather  confidently,  as  the 
result  of  some  experience, 

"•  sudet  multam  fruatraque  laboret 
Avftis  idem,  iaiOmn  $eriit  juncturaque poUd,** 

Neander's  Kirchengeschichte  is  not  properly  a  history.  It  is  an 
extended  critical  discussion  of  the  various  prominent  topics  con- 
nected with  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  Christianity.  The  history 
of  the  CAurcA,  as  distinguished  from  the  history  of  religion j  occu- 

E'es  but  a  small  part  of  this  large  and  handsome  volume.  The 
ilk  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  the 
hktroduction  of  the  gospel,  the  dominant  philosophies,  the  Church 
constitution,  and  with  a  minute  delineation  of  the  various  forms  of 
error  that  stood  opposed  to,  or  combined  with,  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, h  was  on  these  last  that  the  writer  appears  to  have  laid  out 
his  strength.  His  acute  and  patient  mind,  imbued  with  philoso- 
phy and  fond  of  system,  delighted  in  the  microscopic  dissection 
of  the  shadowy  forms  of  Gnosticism  and  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phy ;  and  we  must  say,  that  we  think  he  has  more  consulted  here 
ois  own  taste,  than  the  edification  of  his  readers.  The  grotesque 
and  monstrous  systems  of  anti-Christian  philosophy  which  issued 
from  Alexandria  or  from  Antioch,  possess  neither  interest  nor  sig- 
mficancY.  They  teach  nothing — suggest  nothing.  They  are  no 
further  instructive  than  as  they  are  melancholy  examples  of  labo- 
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rious  wickedness.  The  collected  ravmgs  of  Bedlam  would  be  as 
edifying,  and  as  well  calculated  to  improve  the  student  of  Church 
history.  It  is  absurd  to  call  the  system  of  Basilides  or  of  Va- 
lentine a  heresy  ;  the  epithet  is  far  too  respectable  for  the  character 
of  these  ofif-shoots  of  a  dreaming  infidelity.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  all  the  acute  criticism,  the  close,  patient  discrimination  be- 
tween the  different  schools  of  this  enormous  absurdity. 

False  by  degrees,  and  exquisitely  wrong, 

might  as  well  have  been  spared.  The  ground  of  objection  is  that 
they  are  mere  baseless  phantoms ;  velut  agri  samnia  vana  Jin- 
guntur  species.  They  have  long  since  vanished  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  reconstruction.  Sabellius  and  Paul  of  Samosatra  have 
their  representatives  still  above  ground.  The  Therapeutae  yet 
survive  in  the  drab-coated  Coenobites  of  Lebanon  ana  Neskay- 
una.  The  Montanists  and  Millenarians  made  their  appeal  with 
some  show  of  reason  to  Scripture.  But  Gnosticism  has  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon.  It  is  a  mere  wreath  of  unsubstantial  but  pestife- 
rous fog  and  miasma.  Think  of  dealing  gravely  with  Basilides 
and  his  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  or  with  Valentine's 
thirty  male  and  female  emanations,  descending  by  stages  to  that 
poor  lump  of  a  distracted  Mon^  Achamoth,  from  whose  hysterical 
convulsions  proceed  the  elements  of  this  lower  sphere.  Looking 
from  one  point  of  view  at  the  Gnostic  systems,  they  are  most  nau- 
seously insipid  and  childish ;  taking  a  more  serious  view,  they  are 
monstrously  wicked.  The  profaneness  of  Arianism  is  really  no- 
thing at  all  to  the  impiety  of  Gnosticism.  We  may  be  thougjht 
very  little  capable  of  appreciating  the  charm  of  philosophical  his- 
tory ;  but  we  must  say  that  the  matter-of-fact  treatment  of  this 
subject  by  Mosheim  in  his  Commentaries,  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  us  than  the  fine-drawn  criticisms  and  discHminatioas  of 
Neander.  The  rigid  abstinence  frpm  all  philosophizing  in  hia 
copious  discussions  of  the  topics  falling  within  the  nrst  three  cen- 
turies, is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Mosheim's  work.  He  sifts  every 
subject  to  the  bottom ;  furnishes  copious  citations  from  original 
auuorities  f  casts  all  the  lights  of  learning,  aided  by  shrewd  con- 
jecture  and  the  most  sagacious  criticism,  on  every  doubtful  point; 
sums  up  a  subject  with  admirable  comprehensiveness,  and  there 
drops  it.  He  gives  the  facts,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  philoso- 
phize on  them  at  his  leisure.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
atmosphere  around  the  early  heresies  and  schisms,  as  treated  by 
Mosheim,  is  clearer  than  as  exhibited  by  Neander.  The  promi- 
nent attribute  of  Mosheim  as  an  historian,  was  good  sense.    The 

'  It  will  be  understood  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Chris- 
tianorom  ante  Const.  M.,  and  not  to  the  Institutes.  The  latter  approach  so  netft 
or  rather  depart  so  little  fh)m  (since  that  was  their  original  form),  the  character  of  a 
mere  syllabus,  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  historian  are  scarcely  expressed 
in  them. 
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prominent  attribute  of  Neander  is  acuteness,  power  of  close  dis- 
crimination and  patient  analysis.  Mosheim's  mind  was  distinctly 
English.  Neander's  is  pre-eminently  German.  He  is  vehe- 
mently prone  to  discover  more  in  a  thing  than  there  is.  His 
optics  are  so  sharp  that  he  sees  not  only  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  but 
some  things  that  are  not.  Mosheim  gives  us  the  description  of 
an  object — an  historical  quagmire,  for  instance,  like  ^Gnosticism. 
He  describes  its  origin,  its  breadth,  its  annoyance  to  travellers  in 
the  early  ages,  along  the  king's  highway ;  and  its  being  filled  up 
at  length  by  various  cart-loads  of  wholesome  or  unwholesome 
instructions  brought  from  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.  Neander, 
iff  treating  the  same  subject,  gives  us  one  page  of  description 
and  five  pages  of  criticism,  discussion,  and  philosophy,  on  the 
nature  of  quagmires  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  our  obliga- 
tions for  the  le^timate  exercise  of  the  same  power  of  patient  dis- 
section and  philosophical  analysis  in  the  Introductory  Treatise  on 
the  condition  of  the  world.  Pagan  and  Jewish,  at  the  advent  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  chapters  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
the  development  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrines.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  "development'* 
school.    He  gives  us  this  information  at  the  very  outset. 

"It  is  our  design,^'  he  says,  "to  show  how  from  the  small  mus- 
tard seed  has  sprung  through  the  course  of  past  centuries  that 
great  tree  which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the  earth,  and  under 
whose  branches  all  nations  are  to  find  their  secure  habitation* 
This  history  will  teach  us  how  the  small  leaven  thrown  into  the 
mass  of  humanity  has  progressively  leavened  it  throughout. 
Looking  back  over  the  course,  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  per- 
ceive a  process  of  development  in  which  we  are  ourselves  includ- 
ed, still  going  forward  without  pause,  not  in  a  right  line,  indeed, 
bit  with  various  windings ;  always  furthered  eventually  by  what- 
ever opposed  its  progress,  and  reaching  forward  to  eternity ;  but 
always  so  following  tne  same  law  of  progress,  that  in  the  past,  as 
it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we  catch  pi'ophetic  glimpses  of  the 
fatnre,  towards  which  we  are  advancing." 

This  idea  pervades  the  whoje  work.  Christianity  presents 
itself  to  Neander  not  as  ai  Minerva,  springing  full-armed  into 
being,  but  rather  as  a  Hercules,  in  the  cradle.  It  has  all  the  ele- 
ments and  necessary  conditions  of  manhood,  but  needs  expan- 
sion ;  and  is  endued  with  an  inner  life,  through  the  power  of 
which  the  external  form  and  organization  is  sure  to  be  wrought 
out  The  limbs  and  features  are  there,  but  not  in  the  harmony 
and  proportion  of  mature  age.  As  life  advances,  and  the  active 
straggle  with  elements,  of  difficulty  or  of  opposition,  proceeds,  it  is 
foo^that  one  portion  of  the  system  and  another  becomes  neces- 
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sarily  developed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  in  diflFerent  propor- 
tions from  those  it  presented  in  the  infant  form. 

The  theory  here  described,  comes  into  yiew  more  distinctly  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  the  two  departments  of  the  work  just  now 
referred  to— the  Church  Constitution,  and  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Neander's  favorite  idea  of  the  chartsmata-- 
the  spiritual  gifts  of  believers,  as  the  original  provision  for  the 
instruction  and  government  of  the  Church,  is  brought  out  as  pro- 
minently in  treating  the  first  of  these  subjects  as  it  is  in  his  work 
on  \h^  PlarUing  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  jr<x^(orjua,  according  to  Neander,  was  the  predominant  capabi- 
,lity  of  the  individual  believer,  exalted  by  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  instance  :  the  infant  Church  needed  teachers. 
Now  these  teachers  might  be  supplied  by  selecting  one  and  ano- 
ther individual  who  seemed  to  promise  well,  and  investing  him 
formally  with  the  oflBce  of  teacher — ^making  it  his  business  to  do 
the  teaching.  The  doctrine  of  the  x^QiOfiata  is,  that  they  were  pro- 
vided in  another  way,  namely,  thus :  There  would  be  in  each 
congregation,  perhaps  one  or  more  individuals  who  possessed  a 
degree  of  education,  an  earnestness  of  feeling  and  a  facility  in  giv- 
ing it  utterance,  which  became  the  basis  for  the  bestowment  of  a 
xaqwfta  dtdaaxaUag.  The  Holy  Spirit,  acting  on  the  ground  of 
their  natural  talents,  their  ^^  predominant  capability^'  (to  use  Ne- 
ander "s  phrase),  eave  them  an  aptitude  to  teach  and  a  disposition 
to  exercise  it.  A  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was  ^iven  them  in 
this  shape,  to  profit  withal.  Again,  the  Church  needed  rulers,  and 
they  were  supplied  by  the  same*  method.  There  would  be  men 
in  each  of  the  earlv  Churches,  whose  predominant  capability 
was  discrimination,  nrmness,  impartiality.  These  natural  endow- 
ments the  Holy  Spirit  would  exalt  by  his  enlightening  and  sanc- 
tifying influences,  with  x^Q^ofiaja  xv^eqptjirsug.  The  man  would  be 
both  impelled  and  fitted  to  undertake  the  work  of  government  and 
discipline  in  the  Church ;  and  so  of  the  various  other  gifbs  enume- 
rated by  the  Apostle.  This  is,  in  a  nut-shell,  the  view  of  Nean- 
der, as  given  at  considerable  length,  and,  we  may  say,  with  consi- 
derable parade,  in  both  the  works  referred  to.  It  seems  to  amount 
only  to  this.  In  the  Christian  Churches,  as  with  other  societies, 
there  would  be  men  with  various  differing  natural  or  acquired 

})Owers.  Some  from  their  turn  of  mind,  from  their  education, 
rom  theit  previous  position  in  the  synagogue,  would  be  apt  to 
teach  ;  others,  from  similar  circumstances,  would  have  a  fitness  to 
rule ;  now,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
hearts,  leading  each  man  to  feel  that  he  was  all  Christ's,  that  all 
his  powers  were  to  be  devoted  to  God's  glory  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  each,  without  any  formal  appointment,  would  be  in- 
clined Co  exercise  his  peculiar  talent  for  usefulness.  When  the 
Archisynagogos  openea  the  meeting  for  remark  (as  we  say),  the 
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brt)ther  having  the  charism  of  teaching  would  be  ready  with  his 
exhortation ;  when  advice  was  called  for  respecting  government 
or  discipline,  the  brother  endowed  with  the  charism  of  govern- 
ment would  be  ready  with  his  practical  judgnlent.     This  is  nearly 
in  terms  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  x^i^^f*^^,  as  Nean- 
der  himself  gives  it,  in  a  note,  with  much  greater  simplicity  than 
in  the  hody  of  his  work.  "  The  case,"  he  says, "  appears  to  be  this : 
All  the  anairs  of  the  Churches  were  still  transacted  in  an  entirely 
public  manner,  so  that  every  deliberative  meeting  of  the  Church 
resembled  a  strictly  popular  assembly  ;  but  it  happened  of  course, 
that  although  no  definite  offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain 
employments  were  exclusively  attached,  yet  each  one  occupied 
himself  with  those  matters  for  which  he  possessed  a  peculiar  cha- 
rism.    Those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  generally  attended 
to  teaching ;  those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  Church  government, 
occupied  themselves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  it.     Thus  in 
every  meeting  of   the  Church,  there  was  a  division  among  its 
members  of  the  various  business,  in  proportion  to  the  peculiar 
charisms  of  individuals,  yet  without  the  institution  of  any  definite 
Church  officers.'** 

This  is  a  very  simple  story,  when  told  in  simple  language,  and 
needs  no  flourish  of  trumpets  to  introduce  it.  The  view  may  be 
easily  admitted  as  just,  on  the  understanding  that  its  application 
is  restricted  to  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
It  is  certain  that  very  soon  there  began  to  be  distinct  officers  ;  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  and  of  ruling  being  vested  in  certain 
individuals  formally  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  Church  as  presented  in  the  later  epistles. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  work  before  us,  is  that  which  exhibits  the  decisive 
transition  fi-om  the  original  Presbyterianism  of  the  Church  to  the 
later  prelatical  centralization.  The  prominent  figure  in  the  group 
this  scene  brings  into  view  is  Cyprian.  It  was  under  his  lead- 
ing that  the  "great  Hierarchal  standard ''  was  advanced,  and 
the  battle  fought  successfully  against  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
The  historical  event  in  connexion  with  which  this  change  comes 
prominently  out  is  known  as  the  schism  of  Felicissimus. 

•  The  same  view  is  taken  hj  Guizot,  I.,  v.  "  Let  bnt  the  common  order  of  things 
be  obserred,  let  the  natural  inequality  of  man  freely  display  itself,  and  each  wul 
find  the  station  he  is  best  fitted  to  fill.  So  as  regards  religion,  men  will  be  found 
no  more  equal  in  talents,  in  abilities,  and  in  power,  than  they  are  in  other  matters ; 
this  man  has  a  more  striking  method  than  others  in  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of 
rdigioD  and  making  converts ;  another  has  more  power  in  enforcing  religions  pre- 
cepts ;  a  third  may  excel  in  exciting  religious  hopes  and  emotions,  and  keeping  the 
soul  in  a  devout  and  holy  frame.  The  same  inequality  of  faculties  and  of  influence 
which  gives  rise  to  power  in  civil  society,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  rtligious  society. 
Thus* the  moment  that  religion  takes  possession  of  a  man, a  religious  society  begins 
to  W  fomed ;  and  the  moment  this  religious  society  appean,  it  gives  birth  to  a 
goremment.*' 
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We  select  this,  with  the  contest  of  a  similar  nature  at  Rome, 
which  directly  followed,  for  more  particular  observation. 

This  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  was 
originated  by  a  collision  of  views  in  regard  to  church  discipline 
Personal  feeling  mingled  itself  with  both  of  them.  Differing 
principles  in  regard  to  government  aggravated  the  contest.  But 
the  ostensibly  leading  question  was  tne  proper  course  of  disci- 

5 line  to  be  adopted  towards  offending  cnnrch  members.  That 
iscipline  should  fill  a  large  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Christian  churches  will  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  those  churches  were  formed.  That 
they  contained  a  large  amount  of  true  and  intelligent  piety 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  first  converts 
were  men  and  women  whose  habits  of  thinking  and  of  life  had 
been  formed  under  the  influence  of  heathenism,  or  of  the  corrupt 
Judaism  of  that  time,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they  should 
contain  also  a  considerable  mixture  of  ignorant,  perverted,  and 
imperfectly  reformed  persons. 

The  Jewish  and  Roman  converts  were,  doubtless,  a  more  in- 
telligent and  better  educated  class  than  the  Sandwich  Island 
converts  of  our  own  day ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  influences  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  had  tended, 
at  least  as  much,  to  brin^  them  under  the  dominion  of  the  lower 
parts  of  their  nature ;  ana  they  were  the  subjects  of  much  stronger 
and  more  mischievous  prejudices.  It  is  nothing  strange  if  a 
converted  Sandwich  Islander  falls  again  into  the  use  of  tobacco^ 
or  even  into  the  commission  of  graver  sins,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  life  long  addicted  ;  which  had  acquired,  by  his  long 
acquiescence,  a  power  we  can^have  but  a  faint  idea  of.  It  is 
equallv  intelligible  that  a  converted  Greek  or  Roman  idolater 
should  fall,  through  ignorance  or  temptation,  into  some  temporary 
conformity  with  rites  to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed,  into 
a  marriaj^e  within  degrees  prohibited  by  Christianity,  or  even  into 
acts  of  licentiousness.  Besides  these,  the  early  converts  were 
subjected  to  a  class  of  temptations  from  which  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  have  been  mostly  free  ;  those  growing  out  of  the  fiery 
trial  of  persecution.  Great  numbers,  under  these  circumstances 
of  terror,  witnessed  a  good  confession,  and  were  faithful  unto 
death.  But  conceive  for  a  moment  the  strength  of  the  tempta- 
tion. The  heathenism  in  which  the  converted  Pagan  had  been 
brought  up,  was  an  ancient  and  venerable  faith,  grey  with  the 
hoar  of  centuries.  It  was  the  faith  of  his  parents  and  of  his 
ancestors  for  generations  past.  It  had  its  splendid  temples,  its 
well  compacted  platform  of  discipline  and  worship.  Its  roots 
had  struck  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  system.  It  was,  tiic 
religion  to  which  his  pride  and  his  affections  bound  him.  Chris- 
tiamty  was  a  new  and  strange  faith ;  a  superstiHo  prava  et  tm- 
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modica^  as  Pliny  regarded  it.  Coming  from  the  most  unpromising 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  came  with  the  largest  and  most  unyield- 
ing claims ;  it  called  upon  him  to  renounce  and  peril  everything, 
to  leave  father  and  mother,  house  and  lands,  his  altars  and  his 
gods ;  and  brought  him  into  collision,  as  an  atheist  and  traitor, 
with  the  laws  and  magistracy  of  the  country.  He  had  tempta- 
tion to  allure  him,  he  had  terror  to  frighten  him,  into  a  rejection 
or  renunciation  of  Christianity^  Take  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Perpetua  at  Carthage,  in  the  persecution  under  Septimius  Severus, 
if  you  would  get  an  idea  of  the  terrible  force  of  the  temptation. 
'^  The  story  of  her  imprisonment  and  of  her  sufferings  presents 
us  with  many  a  fine  trait  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith  combined 
with  Christian  tenderness  of  feeling.  Perpetua,  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  who  was  a  mother  with  her  child  at  her  breast,  had 
to  struggle  not  alone  with  the  natural  feelings  which  shrank 
from  death,  and  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex ;  the  hardest 
conflict  which  she  had  before  her  was  with  those  purely  human 
feeling,  grounded  in  the  sacred  ties  of  nature — feelings  which 
Christianity  recognises  in  all  their  rights,  and  makes  even  more 
profound  and  tender,  but  yet  causes  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  One 
Thing  for  which  all  else  must  be  yielded.  The  mother  of  Per- 
petua was  a  Christian ;  but  her  aged  father  was  still  a  pagan. 
His  daughter  was  dear  to  him,  but  he  dreaded,  also,  the  disgrace 
connected  with  her  sufferings  as  a  Christian.  When  she  was  first 
brought  to  the  police  office,  her  aged  father  came  and  urged  her  to 
recant.  Pointing  to  a  vessel  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she  said,  *  Can 
I  call  this  vessel  anything  else  than  what  it  is  1  No,  Neither  can 
I  say  to  you  anything  else,  than  that  I  am  a  Christian.'  In  the 
meantime  she  was  baptized,  for  the  clergy  usually  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  purchasing  at  least,  from  the  overseers  of  the  prisons, 
admission  to  the  Christians  in  confinement,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  to  them  the  offices  of  religion ;  although,  in  the 
present  case,  even  this  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  as  the  prison- 
ers were  not  as  yet  placed  under  a  rigorous  guard.  Perpetua 
said,  *  The  Spirit  bade  me  pray  for  nothing  at  my  baptism  but 
patience.'  After  a  few  days  they  were  thrown  into  the  dun^on. 
'  1  was  tempted,'  said  she,  ^  for  I  had  never  been  in  such  darkness 
before.  Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  day  !  The  excessive  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  multitude  of  prisoners,  the  rough  treatment  we 
experienced  from  the  soldiers,  and,  finally,  anxiety  for  my  child, 
made  me  miserable !'  The  deacons,  who  administered  to  them 
the  communion  in  the  dungeon,  purchased  for  the  Christian^ 
prisoners  a  better  apartment,  where  they  were  separated  from 
other  criminals.  Perpetua  now  took  the  child  to  herself  in  the 
dungeon,  and  placed  it  at  her  breast ;  she  recommended  it  to  her 
mother ;  she  comforted  her  friends ;  and  felt  cheered  herself  by 
the  possession  of  her  babe.     ^  The  dungeon,'  said  she,  ^  became  a 
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palace.'  The  report  reached  her  aged  father,  that  they  were  about 
to  be  tried.  He  hastened  to  her  and  said,  ^  My  daughter,  pity 
my  grey  hairs,  pity  thy  father,  if  I  am  still  worthy  to  be  callea 
thy  father.  If  I  have  brought  thee  up  to  this  bloom  of  thy  age, 
if  I  have  preferred  thee  above  all  thy  brothers,  expose  me  not  to 
such  shame  among  men.  Look  upon  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest, 
cannot  long  survive.  Let  that  lofty  spirit  give  way,  lest  thou 
plunge  us  all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest,  then  not  one  of  us  will 
ever  have  courage  again  to  speak  a  free  word.'  Whilst  saying 
this,  he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  called 
her  with  tears  not  his  daughter,  but  his  mistress.  ^  My  father's 
grey  hairs,'  said  the  daughter,  ^  pained  me,  when  I  considered 
Uiat  he  alone  of  my  famuy  would  not  rejoice  that  I  must  suffer.' 
She  replied  to  him, '  What  shall  happen  when  I  come  before  the 
tribunal  depends  on  the  will  of  God  ;  for  know,  we  stand  not  in 
our  own  strength,  but  only  by  the  power  of  God,'  On  the  ar- 
rival of  this  decisive  hour,  her  aged  father  also  appeared,  that  he 
might  for  the  last  time  try  his  utmost  to  overcome  the  resolution 
of  his  daughter.  Said  the  governor  to  Perpetua,  '  Have  pity  on 
thy  father's  grey  hairs,  have  pity  on  thy  helpless  child,  offer 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor.'  She  answered,  'That 
I  cannot  do.'  *  Art  thou  a  Christian  V  '  Yes,'  she  replied,  '  I 
am  a  Christian.^  Her  fate  was  now  decided.  They  were  all 
condemned  together  to  serve  at  the  approaching  festival,  in 
honor  of  young  Geta's  nomination,  as  a  cruel  sport  for  the  peo- 
ple an4  soldiers  in  a  fight  of  wild  beasts.  They  returned  back 
rejoicing  to  the  dungeon."* 

Think  what  it  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  temptation  like  this,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  be  pointed,  as  the  alternative,  to  the  ferocious 
populace,  and  the  ferocious  wild  beasts  of  the  circus.  Noble  na- 
tures, like  Perpetua's,  or  inferior  ones  sustained  by  abundant 
grace,  might,  and  did  endure  it;  but  what  marvel  that  many  should 
nave  fallen — many  who  had  less  heroism  and  less  faith — who  were 
more  ignorant,  and  more  under  the  power  of  the  senses.  In 
fact,  there  came  to  be  in  this  way,  during  the  course  of  the 
various  persecutions,  a  large  number  of  Lapsiy  and  thus  a  large 
number  of  cases  for  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  others  who  held  more  lightly  to  Christianity ; 
as,  for  example,  the  numbers  who  had  joined  the  Church  during 
the  long  intervsJ  of  quiet  that  preceded  the  terrible  Decian  per- 
secution. The  storm  of  this  attack  burst  upon  them  unprepared. 
Their  nerves  had  not  been  traced  to  meet  it ;  and  accordingly, 
when  they  were  called  upon  throughout  the  empire  to  offer 
sacrifice,  not  with  the  threat  of  death  merely,  as  under  previous 
persecutions,  but  of  death  with  the  most  appalling  tortures,  mul- 
titudes hurried  to  make  their  peace  with  the  government,  by 

^  Neaider,  p.  123. 
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renouncing  the  GospeL     Christians  of  all  ranks,  including  even 
bishops,  crowded   around  the  altars  to  offer  sacrifice  or  bum 
incense  to  the  Grods.     These  were  stigmatized  by  the  fisdthful  as 
Sacrijicati  or  ThuriJicaH.     There  was  another  class,  however, 
who  would  not  openly  deny  Christ,  and  yet  distrusted  their 
power  to  endure  the  severity  of  torture.     These  purchased  from 
the  magistrate  a  lAbeUus^  or  certificate,  that  they  had  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Emperor.     The  temptation  might, 
very  likely,  come  in  many  cases,  as  Mosheim  suggests,  from  the 
magistrates  themselves.     Poorer  disciples  would  have  the  mere 
alternative   of  sacrifice  or  torture,    but  when  the  magistrates 
knew  of  a  wealthy  Christian,  they  might  often  give  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  for  a  certain  consideration  he  could  have  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  government.     This 
is  represented  by  Cyprian  as  having  sometimes  been  the  case  : 
^*  As  there  are  various  degrees  of  criminality  (he  says),  among 
those  who  have  actually  offered  sacrifice,  so  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  deny  that  there  is  also  wide  difference  between 
those  who  have  sacrificed,  and  such  as  have  merely  purchased  a 
lAbeUus.     The  latter  may  say,  I  had  read,  and  learned  from  my 
bishop,  that  a  servant  of  Cod  must  not  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  1 
would  not  do  it ;  but  when,  without  my  seeking  such  a  thing,  a 
Idbellus  was  offered  me,  I  thought  myself  warranted  in  embracing 
that  mode  of  escape.   I  did  not  deny  my  Savior ;  I  said  distinctly 
to  the  magistrate,  I  am  a  Christian  ;  I  eannot  sacrifice  to  idols^ 
nor  offer  incense  on  your  altars,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  what 
you  demand  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  torture.     This  was 
the  class  of  subjects  for  Church  discipline  known  as  LibeUaHcL^^ 
It  was  in  connexion  with  the  discipline  growing  out  of  these 
offices,  that  the  great  schisms  {as  they  are  called),  at  Carthage 
and  at  Rome,  in  and  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  oc- 
curred.    The  Decian  persecution  raged  with  great  severity  both 
in  Italy  and  in  Africa,  especially  the  former ;  and  while  many 
witnessed  a  good  confession  in  the  midst  of  torments,  and  many 
were  crowned  with  martyrdom,  the  number  also  of  the  Sacrifi- 
oiH  and  LibeUatid  was  large.   These  were  regarded  as  apostates, 
and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.     To  the 
c(M)fes8ors   and  martyrs,    on  the  other  hand,  were  paid,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  almost  divine  honors.     They 
were  attended  by  their  fellow  Christians  to  the  place  of  trial  and 
sufiering«     They  were  tended  with  unceasing  care  during  their 
imprisonment.     Christian  ladies  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honor  of  kissing  their  chains;  and,  with  mistaken  kindness, 
subjected  them  to  a  sorer  temptation,  through  extravagant  pam- 

Eenng  and  caresses,  than  that  they  had  iust  encountered.     Their 
LSt  words  and  acts  were  carefully  notea  and  treasured  up ;  their 
bones  were  collected  and  kept  with  superstitious  care,  and  the 
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anniversary  of  tlieir  martyrdom  was  made  a  solemn  festiyal. 
The  influence  of  the  martyrs,  of  course,  was  unbounded,  living 
and  dead.  Their  word  was  law  in  the  regulation  of  the  Chvrch. 
Regarded  as  raised,  by  their  sufferings  for  Christ,  to  a  height  of 
dignity, above  that  conferred  by  any  human  appointment,  they 
might  bind  or  loose  at  their  pleasure — the  restorative  discipline 
of  the  Church  fell,  in  fact,  almost  wholly  into  their  hands.  They 
were  universally  conceded  the  rijght  of  re-admitting  excluded 
members  to  the  Church,  by  furnishing  them  with  what  was  tenned 
a  Libellus  pacts — a  certificate  of  restoration.  To  these  more 
faithful  brethren,  who  had  confessed  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
torments,  and  were  awaiting  their  execution,  the  Lapsi  in 
Carthage,  excommunicated  as  Sacri/icdtiov  lAbeUatici^  made  their 
application.  The  topics  they  would  urge  are  easily  conceived. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  sm  they  committed ;  the 
terrible  strength  of  the  temptation ;  their  having  designed  to 
confess  Christ,  and  yielding  only  when  nature  could  bear  no 
more  ;  their  profound  grief  and  repentance,  and  their  anxiety  to  be 
restored  to  communion  with  their  brethren.  They  implored  a 
testimonial  that  should  entitle  them  to  re-admission  to  the  Churdi. 
The  martyrs,  flattered  by  the  deference  shown  them,  and  dis- 
posed to  magnify  their  office,  issued  their  Libelli  pads  to  snch 
applicants  with  fatal  liberality.  In  the  absence  of  Cyprian,  who 
had  fled  from  the  persecution  (A.  D.  250),  this  practice  grew  into 
a  dangerous  abuse  threatening  ihe  ruin  of  all  Church  discipline. 
He  complains  that  they  were  granted  by  thousands ;  and  not 
content  with  exercising  the  pardoning  power  thus  freely  in 
person,  the  martyrs  sometimes  exercised  it  hj  proxy.  He 
mentions  one  instance  as  a  specimen,  in  which  Paul  leaves  au- 
thority with  Lucian  to  restore  the  Lapsi  in  his  name  and  after 
his  martyrdom.  This,  of  course,  was  offering  the  broadest  encou- 
ragement to  apostasy.  The  feeble  or  unsound  Christian  ran  to 
the  altar,  while  the  persecution  raged,  and  offered  sacrifice  ;  after 
the  danger  was  over  he  applied  to  some  confessor,  and  obtained 
with  little  difficulty  a  certincate  of  good  standing.  With  this  in  his 
hands,  he  presents  himself  before  the  Church  and  demands  res- 
toration. The  abuse  was  carried  even  further  than  this  ;  for  the 
libelli  pads  were  issued  in  general  terms,  so  as  to  include  the 
individual  applicant  with  his  family  or  friends. 

The  usual  formula  was,  Communicet  (Lucius  or  Caius)  cum  m*. 
Let  the  bearer  be  restored  to  Church  fellowship  together  with  his 
friends.  It  is  even  supposed  to  be  intimated  in  a  passage  of 
Cyprian,  that  the  holders  of  the  Libelli  speculated  in  this  spiritual 
scrip,  selling  out  to  other  Lapsi  the  privilege  of  coming  with 
them  as  a  part  of  the  ''  friends'^  embraced  in  the  certificate. 
Cvprian,  on  his  elevation  ,to  the  Episcopate,  only  two  years 
after  his  conversion,  found  the  Church  sunk,  according  to  his 
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own  description,  in  a  dismal  spiritual  decline,  the  growth  of  a 
long  season  of  tranquillity.  He  describes  the  generality  of 
professors  as  worldly-minded  and  greedy  of  gain.  Luxury  and 
effeminacy  abounded ;  profaneness  was  unrestrained ;  and  the 
intermarriage  of  Christians  and  heathens  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Bitter  disputes  prevailed  among  brethren,  and  even  pastors,  not 
simply  neglecting,  but  actually  deserting  their  flocks,  travelled 
through  distant  provinces  in  quest  of  pleasure  or  of  gain. 

Cyprian  set  himself,  with  vast  energy  and  resolution,  to  the 
task  of  correcting  the  prevailing  abuses.  He  preached,  he 
wrote,  he  disciplined  ;  he  implored  the  confessors  to  respect  the 
purity  of  the  Church ;  he  called  to  his  aid  the  See  of  Rome, 
between  which  and  that  of  Carthage  the  most  intimate  relations 
existed;  he  tried  to  enlist  neighboring  bishops  in  the  same 
work;  and  even  from  his  place  of  concealment  during  the 
Decian  persecution,  he  maintained,  by  constant  letters,  this  course 
of  influence. 

That  the  effect  of  Cyprian's  exertions  was  salutary  at  the 
time,  is  easily  admitted.  Discipline  assumed  fresh  vigor ;  the 
churches  were  to  some  extent  purged  of  unworthy  members ; 
the  abuse  of  the  Libellipacis  was  abated  ;  and  through  the  asso- 
ciated influence  of  the  Decian  persecution  and  the  labors  of 
Cyprian,  the  society  of  believers  was  left  in  a  much  higher  state 
of  purity  and  vi^or  than  before.  At  the  same  time,  looking 
beyond  the  then  immediate  influence,  we  are  to  offset  against 
all  this,  the  encroachments  he  so  greatly  promoted  on  the  parity 
of  the  cleigy ;  his  extravagant  claims  in  favor  of  Episcopal 
power  ;  and  the  potent  ener^  vrith  which  he,  being  dead,  yet 
pleads  for  hierarchical  domination.  Cyprian  was,  like  Wolsey,  ^^  a 
man  of  an  unbounded  stomach,"  of  a  high  encroaching  spirit ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
encouraged  a  decided  centralization  of  Church  power ;  so  that 
he  probably  acted,  as  Neander  suggests,  not  so  much  from  a  de- 
liberate design  to  exalt  his  own  order  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  age. 
At  the  time  Cyprian  was  raised  to  the  bishopric,  five  presbyters, 
or  pastors,  in  and  around  Carthage,  opposed  his  election.  The 
grounds  alleged  for  their  opposition  are  not  preserved.  They  may 
nave  been  perfectly  legitimate — perhaps  Ihey  were  founded  in 
part,  at  least,  on  the  direction  of  Paul  that  a  bishop  should  not  be 
a  novice  J  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  condemncL- 
Hon  of  the  Devil  ;  an  apostolic  canon  the  wisdom  of  which  was 
to  some  extent  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Cyprian. 
The  leading  spirit  among  the  presbyters  was  Novatus.  Between 
him  and  Cypnan,  whom  Neander  supposes  to  be  the  representa- 
tives on  the  one  side,  of  the  original  Presbyterian  independency. 
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and  on  the  other  of  the  growing  Episcopal  domination,  a  furious 
jealousy  existed  from  this  time.* 

Novatus,  perhaps  fearful  of  the  arbitrary  temper  of  Cyprian, 
opposed  his  election  at  first,  and  afterwards  set  himself  resolutely 
to  resist  his  invasions  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 

Cyprian  paid  him  off  with  an  excommunication,  and  with  heavy 
drafts  on  his  exceedingly  rich  vocabulary  of  abuse.  Resting  on 
his  own  presby terial  rights,  Novatus  ordained  to  th«  office  of  Dea- 
con in  the  Church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  a  certain  Felicissimus. 
This  opened  a  second  campaign  m  the  Punic  war.  Cyprian 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  creating  all  the  African  Deacons. 
His  fevorite  maxim  was,  that  the  Deacon  hangs  as  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  exists  by  l)ivine  right.  The 
Deacon  exists  by  Episcopal  right.  It  was  a  monstrous  piece  of 
Presbyterian  insolence,  that  Novatus  should  have  ordained  a 
Deacon  without  even  asking  the  consent  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Thascius  C.  Cyprian ;  "  nee  permittente  me,  nee  sciente.^^  Him 
ilke  lachryTTue. 

Novatus  was  evidently  one  of  those  men  not  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tribe  of  Cyprian,  who  go  towards  constituting  a 
Church  as  well  as  a  state ; — ^high-minded  men  who  know  their 
« rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain.  He  understood  his  position ; 
he  felt  the  importance  of  the  principles  he  represented  ;  and  he 
had  enough  pugnacity  and  firmness  to  champion  them  d  totUe 
outrance.  Novatus  was  plainly  one  of  those  characters  who  are 
"  bom  to  vex  the  State*'  ecclesiastical,  when  it  verges,  that  is, 
towards  abuse  and  oppression ;  who  have  a  stubborn  Kind  of  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  Scripture  order,  and  against  usurpation  in  the 
Church.  He  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian, 
blackened  with  all  the  epithets  of  reproach  which  the  most  vin- 
dictive odium  prelaticwfn  could  invent.     The  African  Bishop  dis- 

'  No  moral  association  begins  with  the  tnertta  of  the  mass  of  those  associated; 
with  the  separation  of  the  people  and  the  government.  It  is  certain,  accordingly} 
that,  at  the  outset  of  Christianity,  the  body  of  the  faithful  participated  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  Presbyterian  system,  that  is  to  say, 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  its  spiritual  chiefs,  assisted  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  was  the  primitive  system.  There  may  be  many  questions  raised 
as  to  the  titles,  functions,  and  mutual  relations  of  these  lay  and  ecclesiastical  chiefo 
of  the  rising  congregations ;  but  as  to  the  fact  of  &eir  concurrence  in  the  regulation 
of  their  common  affitirs  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Guizot»  II.,  61. 

In  it  (the  moral  superiority  conceded  to  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors), we  have  the  first  germ,  the  religious  germ  of  the  Episcopal  ^stem.  That 
system  derives  also  from  another  source.  The  towns  into  wnich  Christianity  had 
made  its  way  were  very  unequal  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  importance :  and  thfl 
inequality  in  intellectual  development,  in  moral  power,  was  as  great  as  the  natural 
inequality.  There  was  consequently  an  inequality  likewise  in  the  distribution  of 
influence  among  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  congregations.  The  ohie&  of  ^e  more 
important,  of  the  more  enlightened  towns,  naturally  took  the  lead  and  exercised  an 
authority  at  first  moral,  then  institutional,  over  the  minor  congr^tions  within  a 
certain  circle  around  them.  This  was  the  political  germ  of  the  Episcopal  system. 
—Do.,  p.  63 
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missed  all  mercy  fit>m  his  lips,  when  Novatus  was  the  theme. 
He  represents  him  asof  insatiable  greediness  and  rapacity,  haughty, 
arrogant,  restless,  always  setting  himself  against  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  treacherous  and  heretical  in  his  temper,  a  perfect  nre- 
brand  in  God's  house,  an  enemy  of  peace,  and  a  lover  of  confu- 
sion. All  this  might  pass  for  the  mere  vague  raving  of  an  un- 
scrupulous adversary;  but  Cyprian  procee^ds  further  to  charge 
him  with  specific  cnmes  of  the  blackest  character ;  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  trust  as  a  guardian,  had  robbed  the  widows  of  the 
Church,  and  peculated  from  the  poor-fund ;  that  he  had  neglected 
to  provide  his  aged  father  bread  to  save  him  from  starving,  or  a 
^ve  to  cover  his  remains ;  and  finally^  4iat  he  had  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife  (as  Nero  did  the  Empress  Poppsea's),  by  kicking 
her  while  in  a  delicate  state  of  health*  Now  when  lye  consider  that 
Novatus  was  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Carthage,  fill- 
ing a  conspicuous  and  responsible  post,  and  that  a  considerable 
body  of  Christians,  including  most  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs, 
had  made  him  their  centre  of  union,  we  shall  conclude  all  this  is 
just  as  good  as  any  other  string  of  unlicensed  vituperation — the 
unsifted  gatherings  of  personal  or  party  rancor. 

Cyprian  had  been  a  rhetorician — a  declaimer  on  themes  for 
effect,  and  a  pleader  of  causes ;  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  neo- 
phyte to  have  been  able  to  shake  off  his  former  professional 
habits.  He  evidently  carried  some  of  the  worst  parts,  both  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  rhetorician,  into  the  Episcopate.  In  exhausting 
his  eloquence  upon  the  inflexible  presbyter,  he  was  gratifying 
both  his  personal  hatred  and  his  professional  vanity.  Robber, 
thief,  adulterer,  panricide !  cries  Cyprian.  Nothing  of  all  this  am 
I,  replies  Novatus*  Nor  have  you  alleged  a  particle  of  proof  to 
fasten  these  epithets  upon  me.  Ah  !  monster !  retorts  the 
offended  Prelate,  what  need  we  further  testimony?  Did  you  not 
ordain  Deacon  Felicissimus  necpermittente  me^  nee  sciente  ?  Pro- 
hatum  est*  The  two  branches  of  the  equation  in  Cyprian's  mind 
were  evidently  these  :  Voting  against  my  elevation  to  the  Epis- 
copate,  plus  ordaining  a  Deacon  on  your  own  responsibility,  equals 
robbery,  plus  murder,  plus  theft,  plus  parricide,  plus  an  unknown 
quantity  of  other  terms  of  similar  significancy. 

Towards  Feliicissimus,  he  indulges  in  the  same  complimentary 
strain.  He  chaises  the  Deacon  with  theft ;  asserts  that  he  had 
refused  to  restore  money  deposited  with  him,  and  was  notorious 
for  the  profligacy  of  his  habits.  For  this  there  is  the  same  plen- 
tiful lack  of  testimony  as  in  the  former  case.  Cyprian  says  so ; 
but  as  for  the  witness  who  was  to  prove  it,  latitat  et  discurrit. 
Hehas  jetired  to  parts  unknown.  In  such  a  case  we  are  not  call- 
ed on  to  present  any  rebutting  testimony  other  than  the  immense 
improbability  of  the  accusations.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecur 
tion  consists  simply  of  the  argumentum  bilingtiey  famous  among 
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fish  women.  We  reply  with  z  reductio  ad  absurdum.  ThatNo- 
vatus,  a  man  contending  against  vast  odds  in  the  person  of  a  most 
resolute  and  influential  Bishop,  should  deliberately  have  cut  the 
throat  of  his  own  enterprise  by  appointing  such  a  character  to  an 
office  of  ffreat  trust  and  dignity  (for  such  the  Deaconship  was  in 
Carthage),  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  for  a  moment.  No  man 
with  wit  enough  to  put  two  ideas  together,  would  have  been  capa- 
ble, under  the  circumstances,  of  raising  a  new  issue  of  such  a  sort. 
The  very  nature  of  the  case  requires  us  to  set  down  these  whole- 
sale accusations  also  to  the  credit  of  Cyprian's  very  fertile  rhetori- 
cal inventions. 

To  these  existing  lources  of  difficulty,  a  farther  aggravation 
was  added  by  the  following  circumstance.  Shortly  before  his 
return  from  concealment,  Cyprian  dispatched  two  Bishops  and 
two  eminent  confessors  to  Carthage  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  Church,  now  that  the  tempest  of  the  Decian  persecution  be- 
gan to  abate.  They  were  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  members ;  to  assist  by  loans  and 
donations  from  the  Church  fand,  those  who  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  goods  during  the  reign  of  violence;  and  to  recommend  such  as 
were  meek  and  humble  (excellent  qualities  in  a  Church,  Cyprian 
thought  these),  to  fill  inferior  Church  offices.  Felicissimus,  natu- 
rally hostile  to  Cyprian  from  what  had  already  occurred,  and  dis- 
posed to  carry  out  the  principle  on  which  the  Church  he  served 
was  constituted — ^resistance,  namely,' to  Episcopal  encroachments, 
refased  to  acknowledge  the  authonty  of  Cyprian's  delegates.  He 
probably  said,  Of  this  congregation,  the  Church  on  me  hill  (in 
monte)^  I  am  Deacon.  The  Church  funds  have  been  intrusted  to 
my  hands,  and  it  is  my  appropriate  work  to  seek  out  and  relieve 
the  poor  of  the  flock.  I  cannot  recognise  your  claim  to  supersede 
me  in  the  exercise  of  my  legitimate  functions.*' 

He  even  went  farther  than  this.  As  he  would  not  consent  to 
yield  up  his  office  to  the  Episcopal  commissioners,  so  he  would 
not  consent  that  the  people  should  admit  their  authority  to  act  m 
his  place.  He  promised  himself  to  bestow  all  the  aid  they  should 
need  ;  and  forbade  them  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Church,  to 
accept  the  assistance  thus  obtrusively  offered  by  the  Bishop. 
Comminatus  e^tfratribus  nostris  (says  Cyprian),  terrore  violento, 
^uod  secum  in  monte  non  communicarent  qui  nobis  obtemperart 
votuissent. 

Cyprian,  on  hearing  of  this  additional  act  of  insubordination,  no 

longer  bridled  in  his  struggling  vengeance.  Novatus  and  his 
Deacon,  though  stained  with  every  crime  forbidden  in  the  Deca- 
logue, might  have  remained  in  good  and  regular  standing,  so  fer 
as  appears,  had  they  only  behaved  with  due  civility  to  Cyprian  s 
committee.  Murder  and  adultery  might  be  compromised ;  but 
resisting  the  Episcopal  mandate  was  a  capital  felony.     DoW 
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came  the  blow.  The  Presbyters  and  Deacons  in  opposition, 
were  cut  oflF  from  the  Church ;  that  Church,  without  which  Cy- 
prian firmly  belieyed  there  was  no  salvation.  The  consequence 
was,  ihey  established  a  Church  of  their  own,  electing  one  Fortu- 
natus  their  Bishop.  This  completed  the  schism  of  Felicissimus ; 
but  whether  it  were  not  more  properly  called  the  schism  of  Cy- 
prian, is  another  thing.  If  the  real  author  of  the  schism  is  the 
schismatic,  Cyprian  was  no  saint.  Felicissimus  stood  on  his 
reserved  rights^  Cyprian  was  resolute  for  centralization.  His 
offended  pride,  together  with  his  greediness  for  power,  led  him  to 
launch  the  excommunicative ;  and  the  excommunicator  made  the 
Fchism.  * 

The  Church  of  Fortunatus  had  but  a  brief  existence.  It  was 
not  the  anathema  of  Cyprian,  however,  that  killed  it.  It  was  the 
viciousness  of  its  principle  in  regard  to  discipline.  The  antago- 
nism between  this  Church  and  Cyprian's  naturally  led  them  to 
adopt  contrary  views  respecting  the  Lapsi.  Cyprian,  though 
expressing  great  respect  for  the  confessors,  yet  set  himself 
against  the  injudicious  use  of  their  conceded  prero^tives.  The 
Lapsi  he  insisted  should  not  be  restored  to  communion  barely  on 
the  strength  of  a  Libellus  puds;  but  should  be  required  to  make 
public  confession  and  ^ve  ample  evidence  of  repentance.  This, 
of  course,  threw  both  mese  classes  into  opposition.  Fortunatus  and 
his  Church,  anxious  to  strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  opening  their  doors  too  readily  (as  in- 
deed other  Churches  had  done)  for  the  re-admission  of  the  Sacrifi- 
catiBSidLibellaHci*  They  probably  paid  court  also  to  the  confessors, 
and  encouraged  them  in  the  issue  of  their  certificates ;  and  thus  the 
^^  hiU  churw^  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  asylum  for  the  dis- 
affected and  disciplined  members  of  other  congregations.  This 
was  a  radical  error,  which  paved  the  way  for  their  failure ;  a 
Church  could  not  prosper  whose  existence  was  based  on  the  over? 
throw  of  all  discipline ;  which  became  virtually  a  city  of  refuge  for 
culprits  and  outcasts  of  other  churches  to  flee  into. 

But  for  this  great  practical  error,  even  the  talent  and  energy  of 
Cyprian  might  not  have  secured  a  triumph  for  the  autocratic  ten- 
dency. There  was  evidently  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church.  But  as  it  was,  the  inherent  vice  of  their 
oi^ganization  probably  reduced  the  party  of  Fortunatus,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  (uscipline,  to  a  conaition  of  little  respecta- 
bility. From  this  they  soon  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  century  disappeared.  Thus  the  favorable  moment  was  lost 
for  asserting  the  independence  of  the  Presbyters,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  were  sacrificed  by  their  association  with  principles 
subversive  of  its  discipline. 

We  may  now  return  to  Novatus,  who,  after  his  excommunica^ 
tioD^  had  fled  to  Rome.    Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  credit 
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the  wholesale  accusations  brought  against  him  by  Cyprian,  it  may 
be  easily  believed-  that  he  was  a  man  of  resolute  and  independ- 
ent spirit ;  disposed  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  power,  per- 
haps naturally  restless  and  turbulent ;  a  sort  of  African  Home 
Tooke.  If  this  was  so,  he  found  a  state  of  things  at  Rome  suited 
to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  was  prepared  at  once,  with  charac- 
teristic resolution,  to  engage.  The  origin  of  this  difficulty  was 
the  same  from  which  that  m  Carthage  partly  sprang  ;  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi.  Two  views 
prevailed  here  also,  a  milder  and  a  more  severe ;  one,  holding 
out  encouragement  to  the  offender ;  taking  an  indulgent,  at  least 
a  compassionate  view  of  his  sin,  and  exhorting  him  to  seek,  by 
repentance  and  confession,  restoration  to  the  Church.  The  other 
view  was,  that  deliberate  apostasy  was  a  sin  for  which  the  Church 
could  pronounce  no  absolution.  Looking,  probably,  at  the 
words  of  Christ,  He  that  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied 
before  the  angels  of  God,  it  was  thought  unfit  to  receive  those 
back  into  the  Church  whom  Christ  seemed  to  have  declared 
beforehand  He  would  exclude  from  heaven.  This  view  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Novatian,  one  of  the  Pastors  at  Rome,  a 
man  of  learning,  eloquence,  unimpeachable  life,  and,  through  tiie 
power  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  of  great  influence.  He  is  said 
to  have  been,  previous  to  his  conversion,  a  Stoic  philosopher; 
and  was  perhaps  inclined,  in  the  spirit  of  that  sect,  to  take  a  harsh 
view  of  human  infirmities.  Fabian,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  had 
perished  in  the  persecution,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  a  suc- 
cessor. The  favorite  candidate  was  Cornelius,  who  adopted  the 
mild,  or,  as  by  others  it  was  regarded,  the  lax  view  of  discipline. 
Novatian  opposed  his  election,  but  unsuccessfully.  Cornelius 
became  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Novatian,  under  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  no  full  account,  withdrew  from  him  and  organ- 
ised a  separate  Church.  If  we  may  conjecture  from  the  display 
of  temper  which  the  neW  Bishop  makes  in  a  letter  to  Fabius  of 
Antioch,  he  may  very  likely  have  adopted  towards  Novatian  a 
course  of  outrage  and  abuse  which  drove  him  into  opposition. 
The  letter  displays  all  the  vindictiveness  of  Cyprian,  but  only  a 
modicum  of  his  vituperative  eloquence.  With  feeble  fury  the 
Bishop  sneers  and  sniffs  at  the  schismatical  Presbyter,  through 
several  columns,*  imputing  his  withdrawal  to  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, of  course ;  Cornelius  wanted  the  bishopric,  therefore  No- 
vatian must  have  wanted  it.  But  Novatian  himself  solemnly 
declares  that  he  had  refused  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  chair.  How  much  influence  in  producing  the  schism  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Novatus,  who  evidently  acted  with  Novatian, 
does  not  appear.  They  seem  to  have  had  little  in  common  ex- 
cept a  determined  opposition  to  prelatical  assumptions.    Their 

>  Eusebiufl,  H.  £.  VI.,  43. 
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Views  as  to  discipline  were  directly  opposed.  Novatus,  at  Car- 
thage,  was  the  patron  of  the  Lapsi.  Novatian,  at  Rome>  was  the 
author  of  a  system  of  rigid  excliMsion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  that  the  common  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  Bishop 
may  have  tended  to  harmonize  their  views  on  this  suWect,  With 
a  considerable  party  in  the  Church,  and  a  number  of  confessors, 
the^  withdrew  from  communion  with  Cornelius  and  constituted 
a  distinct  Church,  of  which  Novatian  became  Bishop. 

Both  parties  now  hastened  to  secure  the  approbation  and  sup- 
port of  other  churches,  particularly  of  the  great  Church  of  Car- 
thage, with  its  distinguished  Bishop.  Novatian  might  entertain 
expectations  of  support  from  that  quarter,  for  his  views  of  disci- 
pline correspondea  closely  to  those  of  Cyprian.  The  views  of 
Cornelius,  on  the  contrary,  were  just  those  against  which  Cyprian 
had  been  contending  at  Carthage.  Harmony  of  sentiment  would 
have  led  the  African  Bishop  to  sustain  Novatian,  but  the  hated 
and  excommunicated  Novatus  was  associated  with  him ;  and 
Cyprian,  true  to  his  prelatical  instinct,  deserted  his  opinions  and 
stuck  to  his  brother  Bishop.*  Novatian  and  his  party  were  ex- 
communicated, and  yetsucn  was  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  their 
discipline, — such  the  popularity  of  the  tdea  that  held  them  to- 
gether, that  their  churches  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  In  doctrine  the  Novatian 
Churches  were  confessedly  orthodox.  Their  only  point  of  dif- 
ference was  in  discipline.  They  held  that  persons  excommuni- 
cated for  sins  committed  after  baptism  could  not  be  again  restored 
by  a  sentence  of  absolution.  They  did  not,  however,  give  them 
up  to  despair.  They  bade  them  repent  and  hope ;  but  referred 
the  reversal  of  their  sentence  to  Christ  and  the  day  of  Judgment. 
As  resulting  from  this  view  of  such  sins,  they  regarded  all  other 
churches  as  extending  fellowship  to  the  corrupt  and  unworthy ; 
and  would  receive  no  meml^er  from  them  except  by  re-baptism 
and  a  new  confession  of  faith.  Stigmatized  as  schismatics  and 
dissenters,  the  Novatians  flourished  for  about  two  centuries,  after 
which  little  is  heard  of  them.  They  furnished  to  the  Church 
liberally  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  martyrs,  scholars,  and 
defenders  of  the  faith.  A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  one  of  their 
bishops,  Acesius,  who  was  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Constantine  in(|uired  into  the  grounds  of  their  separation  from  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  of  their  refusal  to  commune  with  other 
Christians.     Acesius  explained  their  views  of  discipline  ;  upon 

'  It  is  curious  to  remark,  m  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  thinc^  just  at  that  time, 
how  in  both  these  instances  polity  carried  the  day  against  discipline.  Both  Nova- 
tus and  C3rprian  shifted  their  position  in  regard  to  tne  latter,  in  their  more  earnest 
seal  for  their  principles  of  government  Even  the  purity  of  the  Church ,  for  which 
Cyprian  had  been  fighting,  was  little  to  the  powers  of  Bishops ;  and  Novatus  resigned, 
without  hesitationThis  patronage  of  the  Lapsi,  to  have  a  fairer  field  in  contending  for 
the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
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which  the  Emperor  pleasantlv  replied,  "  Well,  Acesius,  if  you* 
can't  walk  in  the  common  path  with  other  Christians,  take  a  lad- 
der and  get  up  to  heaven  your  own  way,"  Sisinnius,  Novatian 
Bishop  in  Constantinople  at  the  same  time  that  Chrysostom  was 
Bishop  of  the  Catholics,  was  held  in  ereat  admiration  for  his 
scholarship  and  wit,  as  well  as  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 
It  was  he  who,  when  some  one  reproached  him  with  showing  so 
much  regard  to  his  worldly  comforts,  and  asked  how  a  man  of 
his  principles  could  bathe  twice  a  day,  replied,  ^^  because  I  canH 
bathe  thrice.''  The  same  man  visited  Leontius,  Bishop  of  An- 
cyra,  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  a  church  which  he  hacl  forcibly 
taken  from  the  Novatians.  Leontius  took  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging a  volume  of  orthodox  abuse  a^inst  the  tenets  of  the 
schismatic.     "  What  business  have  you  with  churches  ?"  said  he. 


you  repent  of  1"  said  the  Bishop, 
pent  very  heartily  of  having  taken  the  trouble  to  see  you."  A 
passage  of  arms  is  mentioned  between  him  and  Chrysostom, 
which  shows,  even  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  that  something 
else  than  honey  occasionally  distilled  from  the  golden  lips  of  the 
great  orator.  John  accused  Sisinnius  of  intruding  within  the 
Emits  of  his  diocese.  "  There  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop,"  said 
he,  "  in  a  city."  "  Nor  is  there,"  replied  the  Novatian. 
"  What !"  criecf  Chrysostom,  in  a  rage ;  "  you  pretend  then  to 
be  the  only  Bishop  in  Constantinople!  Heretic  that  you  are! 
I  will  stop  your  preaching."  "  You  will  oblige  me  particularly," 
replied  Sisinnius,  "  if  you  would ;  for  it's  venr  hard  work." 
Chrysostom's  fury  gave  way  before  the  imperturbable  good  humor 
of  his  antagonist  *  '^  Oh,"  said  he,  '^  if  the  office  is  troublesome 
you  shall  keep  it  still  for  all  me."* 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  work,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  seek  out  Christ's  chosen  ones  in  all  ages,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  truth  of  history,  Haweis  regards  the  Novatians  as  a  class  of 
the  more  strict  and  conscientious  Christians  ;  more  watchful 
against  sin,  maintaining  a  more  Scriptural  discipline,  and  exhi- 
biting more  of  the  life  of  true  religion.  But  neither  tiieir  virtues 
nor  me  purity  of  their  discipline  could  save  them  as  a  party. 
They  lay  unaer  the  Episcopal  ban.  Persuasions  and  threats 
were  fully  employed,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  draw 
their  members  back  into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  tide  of  en- 
croachment kept  rising  in  spite  of  their  sto{).  They  stood  for 
two  centuries  like  a  rnaros  amid  the  gathering  darkness ;  but 
the  progress  of  corruption  and  autocracy  in  the  Church  at  length 
swept  them  away.  The  fabric  of  Church  government  still  rose 
like  an  exhalation,  towering  towards  the  Papal  supremacy;  and 

^  Socrates,  tI.,  23.    SozomeD,  Till.,  1. 
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the  day  came  when  the  bi^ops  had  plundered  the  presbyters  of 
their  rights,  the  great  metropolitans  trod  them  down  in  turn,  until^ 
before  the  fidl  orbed  splendors  of  the  Cathedra  Petri,  they  also 
paled  their  ineffectual  fires,  and  subsided  into  the  mere  vassak 
cf  the  Vatican* 


ARTICLE  VL 
INFLUENCE  OP  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SARACENS, 

Bj  Bbt.  iDWAftD  BscoMCB,  B^U.,  Boston. 

To  analyse  the  causes  mi  the  present  intellectual  deyelopment 
of  the  ciyiuzed  world,  is  a  work  of  deep  interest.  Eight  preced- 
ing periods  of  derelopment  have  combined  their  influence  to  pro- 
duce what  we  now  see«  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  Hebrew  period, 
beffinning  with  Moses,  and  extending  to  about  the  fifth  century 
bdore  Christ.  The  second  is  the  Qreek,  extending  to^  about  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  The  third  is  the  Latin,  extendii^ 
to  about  a  century  after  Christ.  The  fourth  is  the  period  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  fifth  is  that  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
The  sixth  is  that  of  the  Saracens,  extending  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  seventh  is  that  of  uie  Scholastic  Divines 
and  other  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  extending  feom  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  eighth  is  that  of  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors.  These  periods,  through  chronologically  dis- 
tinct at  the  point  of  highest  development,  yet  interlock  with  each 
oAer.  They  are  in  fact,  intimately  eoonected,  and  have  each 
^exerted  a  vast  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  world,  the  power  of 
which  is  still  felt. 

There  is,  however,  in  many  minds,  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
influence  of  the  Saracenic  development  on  the  history  of  the 
world.  Guizot  in  his  History  of  European  Civilization,  occasion- 
^y  alludes  to  the  Saracens.  He  characterizes  their  ideas  and 
BMHal  passions,  as  brilliant,  splendid,  eneigetic  and  enthusiastic, 
to  a  d^ree  altogether  wanting  in  ttie  German  nations,  and  as 
exerting  a  corresponding  influence  upon  the  mind  and  passions  of 
oien.    Yet  he  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
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duration  of  the  Saracenic  development  in  Spain,  and  unfolds  the 
causes  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  European  mind,  just  as  if 
the  Saracenic  element  had  never  mingled  with  them,  or  given  an 
impulse  to  the  intellect  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West 
He  depicts  the  impulses  of  the  Barbarians  towards  civilization  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  derived  from  the  wrecks  and  frag- 
ments of  Roman  civilization,  and  from  the  remembrance  of  that 
f;reat  and  glorious  society  ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  living  civi- 
ization  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  which  was  for  centuries  actually 
before  their  eyes,  and  which  Roman  Catholic  Spain  has  never 
exceeded,  nor  even  equalled,  even  to  this  day, 

Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  is  still  more 
one-sided ;  he  is  even  bitterly  prejudiced  and  unfair.     To  his 
severe  censiires  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  we  have  nothing  to 
object.     But  he  entirely  suppresses .  notorious  facts,  which  are 
creditable  to  the  Saracens,  and  characterizes  their  Caliphs,  without 
discrimination  or  exception,  as  "  ever  burning  with  a  rage  for  con- 
quest and  destruction,"  and  contrasts  with  them  the  Frank  and 
Saxon  kings  and  emperors  as  ^'  seeking  and  establishing  peace, 
honoring  justice,  and  founding  or  restoring  laws."     One  would 
almost  suppose  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Almamon,  and  the 
other  Abassides,  or  of  the  illustrious  Ommiades  of  Spain.    He 
also  basely  detracts  from  the  reputation  of  the  great  Frederick  II., 
as  a  secret  friend  of  the  Saracens,  because  he  had  the  magnani- 
mity to  see  their  merits  and  avail  himself  of  their  literature  and 
sciences,  and  speaks  of  him  as  exerting  a  pernicious  influence  on 
the  age  and  the  world.  The  Saracenic  invasion  he  calls  that  migh^ 
Arabian  conflagration,  whose  flames  were  scattered  over  the  terri- 
fied globe  by  the  sons  of  the  desert ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  menac- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe  with  destruction,  and  withal  ascribes 
to  it  no  good  results.     He  also  says  that  it  was  a  general  princi- 
ple vrith  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  to  extirpate  all  recollection 
of  antiquity  in  the  countries  which  they  subdued,  and  to  destroy 
and  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  higher  and  better  civilization 
that  had  adorned  those  once  flourishing  regions.     How  he  dared 
to  utter  so  notorious  a  contradiction  of  historical  facts,  with  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain  full  before  his  eyes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Abassides,  is  to  us,  inexplicable.    The  best  solu- 
tion that  we  can  give,  is,  that  he  wrote  as  the  eulogist  and  apolo- 
g'st  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  would  not  see  that  under  their 
Ise  forms  of  Christianity,  the  Christian  communities  had  be- 
come so  degraded,  that  for  a  time  the  intervention  of  the  Saracens 
was  needed  to  aid  in  arousing  and  saving  the  nations.     Hallam, 
in  a  note  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  states  a  few  of  the  facts  which  evince  the 
influence  of  the  Arabs  on  the  literary  development  of  Europe.  But 
his  account  of  them  in  the  fourth  chapter,  containing  the  histoiy 
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of  Spam,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  is  exceedingly  meagre.  From  it  no  .one 
could  form  the  remotest  idea  of  the  true  state  of  facts.  And  in 
his  ninth  chapter,  on  the  state  and  progress  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  entirely  omits  from  his  text  any  pro- 
per notice  of  the  influence  o[  the  Saracens,  contenting  himself  as 
before  stated,  with  a  passing  allusion  to  them  in  a  note. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  no  names  of  ^eater  authority  than 
these,  and  that  their  judgment  in  this  case,  is  therefore  probably 
correct.  We  reply,  it  is  not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  of  facts. 
There  are  facts  in  the  case.  Why  not  state  them  and  let  others 
judge?  But  so  iar  as  authority  is  concerned,  there  are  names 
worthy  of  as  great  regard  as  theirs,  to  be  opposed  to  them.  Giese- 
ler,  Tenneman,  Mosheim,  Sismondi,  Berrington,  Robertson,  Pres- 
cott.  Sale,  Ockley,  Casiri,  and  others,  are  much  more  full  in 
their  statements  of  facts,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  much  more 
enlarged  and  correct  in  their  judgments.  From  yarious  sources, 
we  shall  derive  and  present  to  our  readers  materials  which  may 
enable  them  to  form  their  own  judgments.  And  as  it  is  a  case  in 
which  the  authority  of  those  who  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  matter,  is  of  some  moment,  we  shall  refer  especially  to 
those  writers  who  have  thus  investigated  the  subject — Sismon- 
di, in  his  History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe ;  Prescott,  in  his 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  Berrington,  in  his  Literary 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  shall  also  show  that  Geiseler, 
Tenneman,  and  Mosheim,  make  ample  acknowledgments  to  the 
obligations  of  Europe  to  the  Saracens,  for  the  impulse  communi- 
nicated  by  them  to  the  torpid  mind  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West.  But  to  gain  any  adequate  idea  of  the  majgnitude  of  the 
results  produced  by  this  great  interposition  of  Divine  providence 
by  the  Saracens,  it  is  necessary  first,  to  refresh  our  minds  by  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  those  times  of  terror,  when  Christen- 
dom seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  when  God  raised  up 
Charles  Martel  as  a  defender  of  affrighted  Europe  against  the  vic- 
torious hosts  of  the  Saracens. 

Under  the  debasing  influence  of  the  hierarchical  and  sacramen- 
tal system  of  the  later  Fathers,  Christianity  had  d^enerated  to  a 
degree,  of  which  we  find  it  in  this  age  hard  to  conceive.  The 
whole  body  politic  of  the  Roman  empire,  too,  had  become  tho- 
roughly corrupt.  At  this  point,  God  saw  fit  to  break  up  that 
empire,  and  to  begin  a  new  order  of  things  by  founding  the  Bar- 
barian kingdoms  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  this  process,  though  there  was  a  gain  of  warlike  energy, 
the  European  mind  sank  to  its  lowest  stages  of  ignorance  and 
d^radation. 

The  invasions  of  the  Barbarians,  civil  wars,  and  the  feudal  system, 
were  a  part  only  of  the  evils  that  afflicted  society.    Famine  and 
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pestilence  attended  the  ravages  of  the  sword.  Schools,  science, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  disappeared;  for,  without  the 
means  of  culture,  and  in  such  a  state  of  violence  and  fear,  btd- 
lectual  development  was  hopeless.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the 
fundamentlil  organ  of  all  development  was  gone.  Barbarous  pro- 
vincial  dialects,  unfit  to  be  the  organs  of  poetry,  eloquence  and 
science,  had  usurped  the  place  of  ^e  language  of  Cicero,  Viigil, 
and  Livy. 

From  the  days  of  Ghregory  the  Great,  this  state  of  things  conti- 
nued about  a  century.  But  at  the  end  of  this  comparatively  short 
period,  an  entire  change  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  the  world. 
Then,  dark  clouds  of  Divine  vengeance  firom  the  North*were 
hanging  over  the  Roman  empire,  and  moving  towards  the  South. 

Now  firom  the  South,  clouds  apparently  still  darker,  were  roll- 
ing towards  the  North,  and  threatening  to  envelop  the  world  in 
deeper  gloom ;  for  the  Barbarians  laid  aside  their  own  religion 
and  adopted  tfiat  of  the  conquered  Christian  nations.  But  the 
Saracens,  zealously  devoted  to  their  own  religion,  aimed  to  make 
it  universal  by  fire  and  sword.  And,  indeed,  one  who  could 
have  taken  in  at  one  view  the  state  of  the  European  world  in 
the  year  716,  might  well  have  indulged  the  darkest  anticipations 
for  me  future. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  time  the  actual  course  of  events,  and  in 
imagination,  go  back  to  this  period,  and  station  ourselves  on  the 
<<  slqr-pointing  peaks  of  Sovran  Blanc,"  and  survey  the  prospect 
on  every  side. 

Look  then  to  the  East,  over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and 
Transoxiana.  The  conquering  crescent  floats  over  them  all. 
Bosra,  Damascus,  Heliopolis  and  Emesa,  Jerusalem,  Aleppo  and 
Antioch  are  fallen. 

Look  Southward,  over  Egypt,  Lybia,  Africa,  Numidia  and 
Mauritania.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Vandals  are  masters 
iher^.  They  have  fallen  before  the  conquering  scimitar  of  the 
Saracens.  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Carthage  are  taken,  and  where 
Augustine  and  Cyprian  once  expounded  me  records  of  the  Evan- 

felists,  the  voice  of  Mahometan  doctors  is  heard  enforcing  the 
octrines  of  the  Koran  and  proclaiming,  there  is  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 

Look  then  to  the  West,  and  even  a  darker  prospect  meets  the 
eye.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  valor  of  the  Gmths  1  But  Rode- 
nc,  the  last  of  the  Groths,  is  fallen ;  the  Gothic  monarchy  is  over 
thrown.  The  Christian  fugitives  are  driven  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Northern  mountains,  and  over  the  broad  plains  of  beau- 
teous and  fertile  Spain,  the  palaces,  mosques,  and  minarets  of  the 
Saracen  victors  arise. 

And  are  they  satisfied  with  this  wide  range  of  conquest  1  No. 
Plans  no  less  comprehensive  for  the  future,  fill  the  minds  of  the 
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Caliphs.  ^^  The  whole  Southern  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  suodued,''  say  the  j,  "  the  North  too  must  falL  By  two  routes, 
our  armies  must  pursue  their  victorious  course.  From  Spain, 
France  must  he  assailed,  and  then  the  BeMans,  and  Britain  and 
>  Crermany.  From  the  East,  Constantinople  must  be  taken,  and 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  then  from  all  quarters 
must  we  concentrate  on  Italy." 

This  was  not  mere  theory.  Gigantic  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
execute  this  plan. 

Even  this  very  year,  the  Ambassador  of  Anastasius  returned 
to  the  Greek  court,  ^^  with  the  tremendous  news  that  the  Sara^ 
cens  were  preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as 
would  transcend  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the 
present  age."  Moslemah,  at  the  head  of  120,000  Arabs  and 
Persians,  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos  and  invested  the  city 
.by  land.  A  naval  armament  of  1800  ships  from  Egypt  and 
Syria  assailed  it  by  water.  The  Caliph  Soliman  was  preparing 
in  Syria  to  lead  the  remaining  forces  of  the  East  onward  towards 
the  siege. 

In  721,  the  Pyrenees  were  passed  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain,  and 
the  South  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the 
Rhone,  submitted  to  the  Saracens.  But,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon, 
^  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abderame. 
That  veteran  and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the  obedience 
of  the  prophet  what  yet  remained  of  France  or  of  Europe." 
At  the  head  of  a  formidable  host  he  twice  defeated  the  armies  of 
the  Christians,  the  second  time  with  a  slaughter  so  immense^ 
that,  in  their  own  words,  God  only  could  number  the  slain. 

On  the  North,  his  conquests  extended  to  Tours  on  the  Loire 
and  Sens  on  the  Seine ;  on  the  East,  to  Lvons  on  the  Rhone, 
and  Besan^n  near  Switzerland.  More  tnan  three  Quarters  of 
France  was  already  subdued.  Such  were  the  plans  and  such  the 
efforts  of  the  Saracens. 

In  the  words  of  GKbbon,  ^^  A  victorious  line  of  march  had  beeA 
prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  bank  of  the  Loire ;  the  repetition  pf  an  equal  space  would 
have  i^irried  the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Higfa^ 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  mi^t  nave  sailed  with- 
out a  naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  tiie  Thames.  Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised 
peoi^e,  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet.*' 
teul  this  plan  of  the  Caliph's  been  executed,  the  armies  of  the 
East  and  die  West  would  have  met,  and  turiiing  to  the  South, 
tile  crescent  would  soon  have  floated  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
the  night  of  Mahometan  darkness  settled  down  on  the  world. 
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From  these  impending  dangers  how  was  the  world  delivered  1 
Not  man  but  God  was  the  savior  ;  yet  he  acted  by  human  means* 
To  the  East  he  first  sent  deliverance  by  the  Greek  fire,  and  then 
to  the  West  by  Charles  Martel. 

This  hero  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Pepin  d'Heristal  by  his 
concubine  Elpaide.  He  was  born  about  690,  and  died  in  741, 
aged  about  50  years.  Of  his  education  no  account  is  given,  but 
his  life  shows  that  he  was  trained  in  the  school  of  war,  and  was 
a  fit  instrument  for  Grod  to  use  at  this  crisis.  Doubtless  He  raised 
him  up  and  guided  him  as  He  did  C]nru8  of  old.  He  had  already 
defeated  the  Suevians  by  sea,  and  the  Prisons  by  land,  the  Ala- 
nians  twice,  and  the  Saxons  five  times.  To  him  in  this  hour  of 
peril  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  the 
crisis.  He  collected  his  forces,  and  encountered  Abderame  and 
his  hosts  between  Tours  and  Poictiers.  A  battle  of  seven  days 
decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  and'  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  sons  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  met  in  that  dread 
conflict,  and  mingled  their  blood  and  bones  on  those  plains. 
Abderame  was  slain.  The  Saracens  retreated  in  disorder,  and 
divided  against  each  other,  and  Paul  Wamefrid  and  Anastasius 
declare  with  incredible  exaggeration,  that  350,000  or  375,000 
Mahometans  were  left  dead  on. the  plains  of  France. 

The  effects  of  this  great  battle,  this  Waterloo  of  the  e^hth 
century,  were  finally  to  settle  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Saracen  and  the  Christian  portions  of  the  world,  and  to  dissipate 
for  ever  the  Saracenic  dreams  of  universal  conquest.  Not  only 
then,  was  Charles  Martel  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  but  he  ren- 
dered possible  the  existenceof  the  empire  which  Charlemagne  after- 
wards created,  which  was  the  real  foundation  of  modem  Europe. 
Of  the  details  of  his  life  we  know  little.  That  in  addition  to  his 
military  talents  he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  independent 
thought,  we  know  from  the  mode  in  which  he  disposed  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Romish  clergy.  He  dealt  with  them  in  true  Bona- 
partean  style  ;  and  it  is  none  to  his  discredit  that  he  was  no  favo- 
rite of  theirs,  and  that  they  consigned  him,  though  the  savior  of 
Europe,  to  the  flames  of  hell  for  his  disregard  of  their  pecuniary 
interests.*  Hinemar  of  Rheims,  declares  tJiat  for  this  he  vrdS 
eternally  ruined,  and  narrates  a  vision  of  Saint  Eucherius,  who 
was  taken  into  the  eternal  world  by  God,  and  saw  him  tormented 
in  the  lowest  hell.  For  a  proof  it  was  declared  that  his  body 
would  not  be  found  in  his  tomb ;  and  behold  when  it  was  opened 
a  dragon  issued,  and  the  tomb  was  black  and  burnt.  Of  this  he 
was  assured  by  eye  witnesses.  Such  is  the  bitter  vengeance  of 
an  enraged  hierarchy.  The  century  of  Saracen  conquest  and  ex- 
tension is  ended,  but  not  the  influence  of  the  Saracens.  A  new 
and  unexpected  development  is  at  hand — sudden,  rapid,  wide-^ 

^  According  to  Gieseler,  i. ,  377.    Note  3. 
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spread.  This  is  the  darkest  point  of  the  dark  s^es.  And  yet 
these  very  Saracens,  who  hut  just  now  humed  the  hbrary  of  Alex- 
andria, and  conquered  and  ruled  by  the  sword,  are  to  burst  on  the 
world  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

Yet,  though  this  transformation  was  sudden,  it  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  true  view  of  the  radical  elements  of  the  Arab  character. 
Oriental,  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  imaginative,  and  in  some 
aspects  fanatical,  for  a  time  they  were  known  only  tis  the  armed 
propagandists  of  the  Koran.  Yet  they  are,  by  nature  an  intellec- 
tual race,  and  even  now  are,  in  the  juidgment  of  our  leading  mis- 
sionary board,  in  this  respect  the  first  people  of  Western  Asia. 
Hence  when  their  warlike  fervor  was  checked,  their  energies 
tamed  itself  into  new  channels,  and  a  sudden,  extended,  and 
brilliant  intellectual  development  was  the  result.  Not  only  was 
this  development  striking  in  itself,  but  the  depth  of  gloom  in  the 
European  *  Christian  nations  makes  the  transition  seem  like  one 
of  the  enchanted  scenes  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, 
when  we  pass  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Lombards  to  the  civili- 
zation and  science  of  Bagdad,  Grenada  and  Cordova. 

But  brilliant  as  this  development  was,  we  do  not  maintain  that 
it  was  a  deep  original  movement,  either  in  philosophy  or  the  in- 
ductive sciences.  It  was  rather  produced  by  transplanting  the 
3eeds  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  science  into  an  Arabic  soil, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,^a  literature  and  a  taste  sprung  up  ana 
flourish^  with  them  which  were  truly  Oriental  and  Ajrabic. 
The.inquiry  may  perhaps  suggest  itself,  what  reason  existed  why 
siK^  a  development  should  take  place  among  the  Arabs,  rather 
than  among  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  nations  who  had  invaded 
Europe  before  them.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
we  would  call  attention  to  one  striking  point  of  difference.  The 
Arabs  brought  with  them  a  beautiful,  copious,  and  finished  lan- 
guage, perfectly  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  science,  philosophy 
and  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  intimated,  not  one 
of  the  barbarous  and  provincial  languages  which  succeeded  the 
Latin  was  at  all  fit  for  any  of  these  purposes.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  Sismondi  asserts,  that  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century 
it  might  almost  be. supposed  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
widiout  a  language.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  during  this  long  period  Grod  should  have 
employed  those  who  had  a  finished  and  beautiful  language,  ready 
for  use,  as  His  agents  in  effecting  a  great  literary  development, 
whilst  the  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe  were  in  a  process  of 
formation. 

Almanzor,  the  second  of  the  Abassides,  led  the  way  in  this 
neat  literary  and  scientific  campaign.  Forsaking  Damascus,  he 
founded  Bagdad  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris^  and  soon  made  it  the 
most  splenmd  city  of  the  East    The  order  of  Caliph  Walid  L 
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prohibitiiig  tiie  stady  of  tiie  G^eek  language,  was  repealed,  and 
rewards  were  offered  to  such  as  should  traaslate  the  woiks 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  and 
physicians  into  the  Arabic  tongue.  Haroua  At  Raschid  and 
Almamon  pursued  ibe  same  career.  Their  ambassadors  at  Gon- 
stantinc^le,  and  their  agents  elsewhere,  collected  Ae  volumes  of 
Chredao  learning,  whioi  were  translated  by  the  most  skilfol 
interpretefs.  Then  it  was,  says  Benin^on,^  that,,  in  the  loftr 
language  of  Eastern  eloquence,  men  of  science  were  denominated 
luminaries  that  dispel  darkness,  lords  of  humair  kind,  of  whom 
when  the  world  becomes  destitute  it  again  sinks  into  barbarism. 
Almamon  invited  learned  men  of  all  nations-  to  his  court ;  col- 
lected from  them  the  names  of  celebrated  authors  and  works  ii 
the  Gh'eek,  Syriac,  and  Persian  langui^es ;  caused  journeys  to  be 
undertaken,  and  immense  numbers  of  tnem  to  be  secured.  Of 
tiiese  he  selected  and  translated  the  best.  The  same  general 
course  was  pursued  by  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Africa,  and  that 
of  the  Ommiades  of  Spain. 

The  impulse  was  felt  throughout  the  Saracep  empire.  In  the 
words  of  Sismondi,  "  In  all  parts,  in  every  town,  s<dioels,  acade- 
mies and  colleges  were  established,  from  which  many  learned 
rn^n  proceeded.^'  Bagdad  was  the  centre,  but  Bassora  and  Cufi 
almost  equalled  her  in  reputation,  learned  men,  and  poets.  Balkh, 
Ispahan,  and  Samarcand,  were  equally  the  homes  of  science.  In 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  were  schools  and  collies, 
magnificent  buildings  and  extensive  libraries,  which  preserred 
to  Europe  a  number  of  precious  volumes  which  had  been  lost  in 
other  places. 

But  we' are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  Saracenic  de- 
velopment in  Spain,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Arabic  and  European 
mind  came  into  direct  contact,  and  there  the  chief  impulse  vm 
given  to  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  very  noticeable  that  in  Spam 
me  Saracenic  development  reached  its  highest  point  in  every 
respect,  and  continued  longest  to  influence  the  world.  All  the 
elements  of  a  very  hi^h  civilization  existed  there  in  brilliant 
combination  for  centunes.  Agriculture  was  carried  to  a  state  of 
perfection  unequalled  either  before  or  since.  Every  branch  of 
public  and  private  economy  was  also  carried  to  the  same  perfec- 
tion. They  were  expert  in  all  the  mechanical  arts,  and  thdr 
skill  in  architecture  was  eminently  con^icuous,  ef  which  the 
Alhambra  of  Grenada  is  still  an  illustrious  proof.  But  still  more 
were  they  distinguished  by  their  proficiency  in  all  departments  of 
literature  and  science.  Poetry,  oratory,  history,  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, the  physical  sciences  and  medicine,  were  cultivated  with 
unparalleled  zeal  and  success.  All  the  materials  for  such  cul- 
ture were  provided  by  them  with  the  greatest  liberality.  C#l- 
leges^  academies  and  schools  were  established  in  all  uieir  d*- 
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miniond.  Libraries  were  founded  in  which  an  incredible  number 
of  literary  and  scientific  works  were  accumulated. 

Nor  were  ftese  tilings  done  in  a  cortier.  The  knowledge  of 
them  penraded  the  surrounding  European  kingdoms ;  and  for 
centuries,  while  Europe  lay  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  ignorance, 
scholars  were  drawn  to  the  Arabian  colleges  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  ... 

Now,  if  these  things  are  facts,  it  is  but  fair  that  such  men  as 
Gruizot,  and  Schlegel,  and  Hallam,  should  at  least  im'partially  and 
fully  state  them.  They  may  think  and  affirm  what  they  please 
of  tii&i  influence  ;  but  it  is  not  dealing  feirly  with  their  readers 
to  slur  them  over  in  the  manner  they  nave  done.  But  as  [these 
strictures  on  men  so  illustrious  demand  some  support  beyond  our 
mere  assertion,  we  will  refer  to  unquestionable  authoritr.  The 
chief  storehouse  of  information  is  the  work  of  Casiri  on  me  Sara- 
cenic literature,  still  remaining  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer.  Of  this  Gibbon,  Berrington,  Pres- 
cott,  and  probably  Sismondi,haye  largely  availed  themselves  when 
treating  of  this  subject — ^Berrin^on,  in  his  Literary  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  ftescott,  in  his  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  Sismondi,  in  his  Historical  View  of  the  Literature  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  We  shall  sustain  our  assertions  by  one  or 
two  quotations  from  them,  at  the  same  time  referring  our  readers 
to  their  works  for  a  more  f\ill  view  of  the  details  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  contrast  the  silence 
of  Guizot  and  Hallam,  and  the  censorious  detraction  of  Frederick 
ScUegel,  with  the  generous  testimony  of  Sismondi  to  the  merits 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

**  But,"  says  he,  "  Spain  was  more  especially  the  seat  of  Ara- 
bian learning.  It  was  there  that  it  shone  with  superior  bright- 
ness, and  made  its  most  rapid  progress.  Cordova,  Grenada,  Se- 
ville, and  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula,  rivalled  one  another  in 
tiie  magnificence  of  their  schools,  their  colleges,  their  academies, 
their  libraries.  In  various  cities  of  Spain  seventy  libraries  were 
opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  at  the  period  when  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  without  books,  without  learning,  and  without 
cultivation,  was  plunged  in  most  disgraceful  ignorance.  The 
number  of  Arabic  authors  which  Spain  produced  was  so  prodi- 
gious, that  many  Arabian  bibliographers  wrote  learned  treatises 
OB  the  authors  bom  in  particular  towns — as  Seville,  Valeiicia, 
©r  Cordova;  or  on  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  single 
branch  of  study — as  philosophy,  medicine,  and  more  especially 
poetry. 

^*  Thus,  throughout  tiie  vast  extent  of  the  Arabian  empire,  in 
the  three  quarters  of 'the  globe,  the  progress  of  letters  had  fol- 
lowed that  of  arms ;  and  literature  for  five  or  six  centuries,  from 
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the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  preserved  all  its  bril- 
liancy.^'  ^ 

"  The  period  of  this  literary  civilization,^^  says  Prescott, 
"  reached  far  into  the  fourteenth  century,  and  thus  embracing  an 
interval  of  six  hundred  years,  may  be  said  to  have  exceeded  in 
duration  that  of  any  other  literature,  ancient  or  modern.^^ 

The  Ommiades  of  Spain  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  this  literary 
movement,  and  they  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  Abas- 
sides  at  Bagdad.  They  were  educated  by  learned  men,  to  be 
learned  men.  In  the  disputations  of  celebrated  academies  they 
often  carried  away  the  palm  for  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  some 
have  left  elaborate  scientific  works  of  permanent  reputation 
among  Arabic  scholars.  "  Indeed,'^  says  Prescott,  "  they  need 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  other  dynasty  of  equal 
length  in  modern  Europe.'^  "  Among  them  Alhakim  II.  stands 
pre-eminent.  In  his  elegant  tastes,  appetite  for  knowledge,  and 
munificent  patronage,  he  may  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the 
Medici.  He  converted  his  palace  into  an  academy,  and  assem- 
bled the  eminent  scholars  of  the  times,  natives  and  foreigners. 
He  selected,  patronised,  and  aided  writers  on  natural  and  civil 
history.  Above  all,  he  sought  to  amass-  an  extensive  library. 
He  invited  illustrious  foreigners  to  send  him  their  works,  and 
munificently  rewarded  them.  He  sent  agents  to  collect  and 
transcribe  manuscripts  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Irak,  and  Persia.  These 
he  distributed  according  to  subjects  in  the  various  apartments  of 
his  palace,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  Arabian  historians,  they 
amounted  to  600,000  volumes.  The  prefects  of  the  provinces 
imitated  his  example.  The  stream  of  royal  bounty  fertilized 
the  remotest  districts.  But  especially  were  its  eflFects  visible  in 
the  capital.  Eighty-five  schools  were  opened  in  Cordova.  The 
circle  of  letters  and  science  was  publicly  expounded  by  professors, 
whose  reputation  for  wisdom,  attracted  not  only  the  scholars  of 
Christian  Spain^  but  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  British 
Isles.  For  this  period  of  brilliant  illumination  with  the  Saracens 
corresponds  precisely  with  that  of  the  deepest  barbarism  of 
Europe,  when  a  library  of  three  or  four  hundred  volumes  was  a 
magnificent  endowment  for  the  richest  monastery — when  scarcely 
a  priest  south  of  the  Thames,  in  the  words  of  Alfred,  could 
translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue ;  when  not  a  single  philo- 
sopher, according  to  Tiraboschi,  was  to  be  met  with  in  Italy, 
save  only  the  French  Pope,  Sylvester  the  Second,  who  drew  his 
Vnowledge  from  the  schools  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  was  es- 
teemed a  necromancer  for  his  pains  J"  On  reviewing  the  whole, 
he  declares  that  there  was  ^*  a  wonderful  activity  of  intellect  and 
an  apparatus  for  learning  unrivalled  in  the  best  ages  of  antiquity." 

Peculiar  circumstances  favored  the  Spanish  Arabs.  The  tem- 
perate and  invigorating  climate  of  Spain,  its  extended  coast,  its 
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barbors  and  facilities  for  commerce,  the  emulation  of  its  rival 
States,  and  a  familiar  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Hence  the 
superiority  of  their  intellectual  developments  and  institutions* 
There  is  even  a  biographical  notice  of  blind  men,  eminent  for 
scholarship  in  Spain ;  a  proof  of  the  power  of  that  zeal  that  per- 
vaded all  ranks.  Scientific  travellers  also  left  Spain  and  pene- 
trated into  the  remotest  regions  gf  Asia  and  Africa,  and  reported 
to  national  academies.  They  erected  observatories,  improved 
astronomical  instruments  and  made  and  recorded  numerous  and 
accurate  observations.  In  history,  an  Arabian  author  says,  they 
fumisbed  thirteen  hundred  writers.  One  ninth  of  the  surviving 
volumes  of  the  Escurial  are  on  logic  and  metaphysics.  And 
some  of  their  writers  composed  encyclopedias  of  science. 

The  predominant  character  of  the  Arabic  philosophy  was  given 
to  it  by  Aristotle.  Hence  it  was  dialectical.  Yet  there  were 
mystical  philosophers  as  well  as  metaphysical.  The  origin  of 
evil,  and  me  compatibility  of  human  freedom  with  the  purposes 
and  government  of  God,  were  topics  of  earnest  discussion  among 
them.  The  Matazalians  declared  the  evil  actions  of  men  to  be 
the  result  of  their  own  free  agency  and  not  of  the  Divine  power. 
The  Al  Jahamians  virtually  annihilated  the  will  of  man,  bv  sink- 
ing it  into  that  of  God.  Abu  Ali  Al  Jobba  denied  the  existence 
of  absolute  evil,  and  taught  a  theory  of  optimism.  Al  Asshari 
devised  a  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  human  and  Divine  will, 
designed  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  the  Matazalians  and  the  Al* 
Jahamians,  and  his  theory  prevailed.  There  were  also  two 
schools  of  sceptical  philosophers,  one  using  scepticism  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  mode  of  being  certain  of  truth  but  by  trusting  in 
the  Koran.  The  other  teaching  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  all 
things.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  some  doctors  of  the  Komish 
Church  have  imitated  their  Arabic  predecessors,  in  using  scepti- 
cism to  reduce  men  to  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  an  infallible 
Church.  Pantheism  also,  and  all  its  abominations  were  deve- 
loped among  the  Arabs. 

To  complete  our  impression  of  this  great  intellectual  movement, 
vre  should  descend  more  to  individual  details,  and  read  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  leading  Arabic  philosophers,  grammarians,  phi- 
lologists, naturalists,  mathematicians,  historians,  orators,  theolo- 
j^ians  and  poets.  But  into  so  wide  a  field  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  we  shall  now  enter.  In  Berrington,  Sismondi,  Tenneman^ 
and  the  history  of  philosophy  of  the  French  Academy,  may  be 
be  found  brief  notices  of  the  most  important.  But  the  great  store- 
house of  information  is  the  work  of  Casiri,  already  referred  to, 
£rom  which.  Gibbon,  Prescott,  Berrington  and  others,  have  drawn 
materials  for  their  histories. 

Of  this  work,  Gibbon  remarks :  ^^  Its  execution  does  honor  to  the 
Spanish  press.    The  MSS.  to  the  number  of  1861,  are  judiciously 
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classed  b  j  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  light  on  tke 
Mahometan  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now 
secure ;  but  the  task  had  been  supinely  delayed,  till  in  1671,  a 
fire  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in  the 
spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocco." 

From  what  still  remains,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  original  collections,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Sara- 
cenic authors  as  to  the  number  of  their  'authors,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  their  libraries.  From  Berrington  we  condense  some 
details  taken  from  this  work.  201  works  on  Arabic  ^mmar  are 
still  in  the  Escurial  library — works  of  real  philological  science 
from  all  the  Arabian  schools,  while  no  standanl  of  language  could 
be  found  in  Christian  Europe,  and  Latin  was  obsolete.  ^^  Then 
such,'*  exclaims  Casiri,  "  was  Arabia,  the  nurse  of  letters,  when 
even  Greece  grew  languid  :  the  mistress  of  Asia,  of  Africa  and  of 
Europe.  Arabic  rhetoricians  also  chastened  and  corrected  the 
exuberance  of  Oriental  imagination  by  the  Grecian  models  and 
rules.  Of  them  it  is  boldly  asserted,  that  they  could  be  comnared 
with  Quinctilian  in  perspicuity  and  truth,  whilst  they  could  Tie 
with  Cicero  in  beauty  and  copiousness.  Endless  catalogues  of 
Arabic. poets  were  drawn  up ;  220  yolumes  of  their  woncs  are 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial  alone.  Their  themes  were 
derived  from  war,  nature,  human  life,  virtue,  vice,  love  and  his- 
tory. Seventy-six  works  on  philology  are  in  the  same  library ; 
and  among  them  are  lexicons,  copious  and  minute,  prepared  with 
the  highest  philological  skill.  Among  the  lexicographers,  GreU' 
karis  and  Firuzbad  are  principally  commended.  Philosophy  was 
first  studied  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  Bagdad,  and  with  such 
zeal  that  at  one  time  six  thousand  students  were  in  attendance. 
The  same  zeal  was  extended  to  Africa  and  Spain.  More  than  one 
hundred  works  on  medicine — ^a  number  on  natural  history,  ^e  still 
preserved.  A  work  of  great  utility  on  agriculture  by  Ebu  Aluam, 
is  also  found.  This  shows  the  singular  assiduity  and  skill  with 
which  the  Moorish  Spaniards  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture, 
and  explains  the  astonishing  fertility  and  population  of  the  Moor- 
ish provinces  in  Spain.  Seventy-ei^ht  volumes  on  mathematical 
subjects  are  also  there  enrolled.  Albate^  and  many  others  were 
celebrated  for  astronomical  science,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of 
authors  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  music.  Seven  works 
only  on  geography  remain,  many  having  perished  in  the  flames.  In 
these  are  delineated  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  their 
climates,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  their  civil  revolutions. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  volumes  on  liistory  still  remain. 
To  this  department  of  literature  the  Saracens  devoted  themselves 
with  great  zeal.  No  subject  connected  witii  their  arts  or  arms 
through  their  vast  domain  was  neglected.  In  India  and  Persia, 
in  AMca  and  Spain,  th^  were  indefatigable  in  collecting  infer- 
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matioii ;  and  when  their  own  researches  failed,  they  carefully 
transcribed  from  the  works  of  others.  Abi  Nassar,  Abu  Said^and 
Alnovairi,  undertook  to  treat  of  General  History,  and  the  work  of 
the  latter  is  peculiarly  comprehensiye.  It  extends  to  ten  volumes, 
and  is  much  valued  by  ihe  Arabs.  The  three  historians  best 
known  in  Europe  are  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda.  and  Bohadin. 
Under  this  head  maybe  classed  many  bio^phical  dictionaries  of 
illustrious  Mussulmans  of  all  ages  and  climes. 

Mahomed  Ben  Abdalla,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  a  work  entitled  Universal  Library ,  gave  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  such  Moorish  Spaniards  as  had 
attained  to  any  scientific  celebrity,  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  monarchy  to  his  own  tim6.  Of  this  valuable  work,  only  five 
parts  out  of  eleven  remain,  and  those  imperfect.  ^^  But  its  imper- 
fection," says  Berrington,  ^^  enhances  our  admiration ;  for  if  we 
consider  the  authors  recorded,  and  their  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  polite  literature,  and  the  perturbed  state  of  the  various 
governments,  and  compare  it  with  an  equal  period  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  tranquil  of  modem  times,  with  their  authors  and 
their  works,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  decision  must  be 
in  &vor  of  Moorish  Spain.'' 

Ockley,  in  the  prefrice  to  his  history  of  the  Saracens,  makes 
same  strictures  on  the  Arabic  historians,  which  may  enable  us 
in  some  measure  to  judge  of  their  excellences  and  defects.  He 
regrets  that  they  did  not  discipline  themselves,  by  the  study  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  other  masters  of  correct 
writing.  He  thinks  them  too  negligent  in  their  style,  careless  of 
theirmanner,  and  often  introducing  trifling  matters,  ungling  upon 
words,  and  spinning  out  a  trifling  incident  into  a  long  story,  to 
show  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  their  language,  it  is  there- 
fore a  work  of  difficulty  to  follow  or  compile  these  authors,  yet 
the  work  will  abundantly  repay  the  pains.  For  in  these  au^ors 
is  contained  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  of  the  East, 
and  other  parts,  for  more  than  one  thousand  years.  During  this 
period,  Asia  and  Africa  were  the  scene  of  as  great  achievements 
as  ever  were  performed  in  the  times  of  the  Koman  Empire,  to 
which  that  of  the  Saracens  was  in  many  respects  equal. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  Ockley's  history  of  the  Saracens,  lies 
in  the  feet  that  it  is  to  such  an  extent  drawn  from  the  original 
works  of  Saracen  historians.  And  it  is  admitted  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  faults  charged  on  them  by  Ockley,  in  their  histo- 
rical works,  narratives  occur  which  are  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
in  which  the  beauty  of  the  Arabic  language  shines  with  imrival- 
led  splendor. 

Berrington  gives  it  as  his  opinion  on  the  whole,  that,  though  the 
Saracenic  literature  was  greatly  superior  to  anything  to  be  found 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Christian  world,  yet  it  much  needed  chas- 
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tening  and  correction  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  classic 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  Saracenic  literary  and  scientific 
development.  The  question  now  arises  what  has  been  its  effect 
on  Europe,  and  on  the  world  ?  Was  it  an  era  of  light  that 
produced  no  deep  and  permanent  effects,  but,  like  a  meteor,  blazed 
and  left  the  world  dark  as  it  was  before  1 

So  one  would  infer,  as  already  intimated,  from  Guizot's  History 
of  the  Progress  of  Civilization  in  Europe.  He  acknowledges 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  European  Vorld  to  the  Sara- 
cens, for  any  important  impulse  or  guidance  in  their  scientific 
and  literary  attainments;  he  describes  at  length,  the  various 
and  diverse  elements  thrown  into  the  crucible,  out  of  which  the 
present  Europe  came ;  but  the  Saracens  are  not  there.  And  is 
it  possible  that  such  an  element,  existing  and  acting  for  so  long 
a  time,  on  so  great  a  scale,  produced  no  permanent  effectsl 
Even  if  Guizot  believes  it,  we  cannot.  Nay,  more  ;  it  appears  to 
us  that  the' schools  of  the  Arabians  were  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, even  if  not  the  most  important  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties employed  by  God  in  raising  Europe  from  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  appears  plain  to  us  that  they  exerted  a 
very  great  influence  upon  the  schools  and  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  forming  the  character  of  the  scholastic 
divines.  We  believe,  also,  that  the  first  developments  of  Euro- 
pean literature  and  science  were  greatly  quickened  and  modified 
by  their  influence  ;  nor  is  it  less  clear  to  us  that  they  gave  an 
impulse  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  of  which  Europe 
feels  the  influence  to  this  day;  and  that  they  were  greatly 
instrumental  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  present  scientilic  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind.  In  short,  if  the  seed  of  Greece 
-sowed  in  an  Arabic  soil,  produced  the  Saracenic  development,  so 
the  seed  of  Arabia  sowed  in  the  European  mind,  resulted  in 
the  poetry,  scholasticism  and  science  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
these  prepared  the  way  for  the  developments  of  the  reformation 
of  subsequent  ages.  To  sustain  these  views  it  is  suflicient  to  com- 
ment on  a  nuniDer  of  striking  facts. 

1.  God's  providence,  in  intermixing  and  blending  the  two 
races  in  Europe  in  the  closest  manner  possible,  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  design  to  introduce  an  active  element  into  Europe  for  the 
express  purpose  of  arousing  it.  Had  the  centres  of  Arabian 
science  remained  in  Bagdad  or  Cairo,  the  dark  minds  of  Europe 
might  never  have  seen  the  distant  light ;  but  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  illuminating  France  and  Italy,  God  kindled  the 
intensest  light  that  blazed  in  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in 
Spain ;  and  the  Saracens  also  had  centres  in  Sicily  and  in  Crete. 
For  centuries  the  two  races  lived  side  by  side,  especialJY 
in  Spain.    Sismondi  states  that  until  the  time  of  Alphonso  A. 
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of  CAstiUe,  there  was  not  a  single  reign  in  which  some  Chris- 
tian Prince  did  not  take  refuse  at  a  Moorish  Court,  or  when  a 
Moorish  Sovereign  did  not  seeK  shelter  from  a  Christian  King. 
For  150  years,  we  see  at  the  courts  of  the  two  Rogers  and  the  two 
Williams  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  at  that  of  Frederick  XL,  Arabian 
courtiers  mingled  with  Italian,  and  the  judges  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  two  Sicilies  were  selected  from  among  the  Saracens. 
The  two  nations  were  thus  intimately  blended  in  the  south  of 
Europe  for  four  centuries ;  they  learned  to  speak  each  other's 
languages,  the^  sang  the  same  airs,  now  to  Roman,  now  to 
Arabic  songs ;  in  science,  philosophy,  arts,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, even  religion,  the  Moors  influenced  the  Latins.  They 
vied  in  gallantry  and  in  the  lists  of  chivalrous  combats. 

As  a  pointed  refutation  of  the  assertion  of  Schlegel,  that  the 
Caliphs  appear  to  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  Christian 
kings,  let  the  following  statements  of  Sismondi  concerning  Ab- 
dalrahman  II.,  be  well  weighed  :  "  A  complete  toleration  had 
been  granted  by  the  first  conquerors  to  Ae  Christian  Groths, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Mocarabians  (mixed  Arabians)  lived 
among  them.  Abdalrahman,  who  obtained  the  merited  name  of 
the  Just,  respected  the  rights  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and 
sought  onl]^  to  attach  them  to  his  empire  by  that  prodigious 
superiority  in  arts,  letters,  sciences,  and  cultivation,  which  then, 
distinguished  the  Arabians.  The  Christians  living  amidst  the 
Arabians,  attempted  to  follow  them  in  the  career  m  which  the 
latter  had  acquired  such  celebrity.  .Abdalrahman^  who  was  the 
contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  like  him  was  the  patron  of  letters  ; 
but  more  enlightened  than  thai  Prince,  he  pursued,  even  in  the 
civilization  of  the  Christians  themselves,  a  more  beneficent  and 
permanent  policy  than  that  of  the  French  monarch.^^  In  these 
circumstances  tibe  Christians  of  Spain  learned  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage ;  John,  of  Seville,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
m  it  for  such  Christians.  The  canons  of  the  Church  were  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  and  religion 
of  the  Arabs  were  illustrated  in  Spanish  treatises,  and  both  lan- 
guages were  universally  spoken  throughout  the  Arabian  do- 
minions in  Spain,  thus  giving  to  the  Christians  of  the  whole 
west  who  frequented  their  colleges,  easy  access  to  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  Arabians. 

2.  That  kind  of  scholastic  theology  for  which  Europe  was 
most  distinguished  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  flourished  in 
perfection  in  the  Arabian  schools,  long  before  it  was  developed 
m  the  schools  of  Europe;  and  when  it  was  developed,  it  plainly 
disclosed  its  Arabian  parentage.  So  far  as  the  Christian  scholas- 
tic divines  speculated  on  baptismal  regeneration,  sacramental 
sanctification,  transubstantiation,  and  such  like  absurdities,  it 
mtist  be  admitted  that  they  entered  into  fields  where  the   Ara- 
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bians  had  not  trod.  But  this  was  no  improvement  on  the  Aia- 
bian  schplastic  theology ;  it  was  rather  a  serviti^de  of  reason  to 
hierarchical  superstition  and  despotism;  but  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  free  agency  of  man,  the  government  and 
purposes  of  God,  the  origin  of  art,  and  the  relations  of  faith  and 
reason,  the  discussions  of  the  Arabian  scholastic  divines  were 
wonderfully  acute  and  copious.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
true,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  they  anticipated  and  ex- 
hausted many  topics  of  the  schoolmen.  '^  Surprised  must  we 
be"  says  Duncan,  as  quoted  by  Berrington,  ^^  when  we  learn  that 
our  ancestors  derived  from  those  very  Mahometans  whom  thej 
perpetually  reviled,  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrine  that  was  for 
many  ages  taught  in  the  Christian  schools.  Such  was  the  doc- 
trine on  the  Divine  Being  and  His  attributes,  grace  and  free 
will,  human  actions,  virtue  and  vice,  eternal  punishment  and 
heaven.  Even  the  very  titles  of  the  works  of  the  Arabians  and 
the  schoolmen  on  these  subjects  are  so  similar,  as  to  induce  a 
suspicion  that  one  must  have  been  copied  from  the  other." 
Berrington,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  says  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology of  Europe,  ^^this  scholasticism  was  the  genuine  philoso- 
phy of  the  Arabian  schools  in  the  common  questions  of  human 
research,  and  accommodated  in  those  of  theology  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  Christian  code." 

3.  In  many  instances  we  are  able  to  trace  this  influence  of  the 
Arabians  directly,  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  poweriuUy 
affected  the  European  mind.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Arabian  schools  in  Spain  drew  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  this  genersd  statement  does  not  enable  us  to  identify 
individuals,  although  it  authorizes  the  conclusions  that  these 
schools  must  have  been  as  an  all-pervading  leaven  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind ;  but  individuals  can  be  specified.  Sismondi  states  that 
many,  and  more  particulcurly  the  restorers  of  the  exact  sciences 
in  France,  England  and  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  century  completed 
their  studies  oy  a  residence  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in 
some  of  the  universities  of  the  Soul£  of  Spain.  Campanus  of 
Novara,  Gerard  of  Carmona,  Abelard,  David  Morley,  and  manj 
others,  confess  in  their  writings  that  they  are  indebted  to  the 
Arabians  for  all  that  they  have  communicated  to  the  public. 

Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  in  his  History  of  France,  asserts  that 
the  love  of  letters,  and  of  those  who  cultivated  them  with  the 
ambition  of  founding  learned  institutions,  was  a  trait  of  Charie- 
magne's  character,  caught  in  part,  though  not  exclusively,  from 
the  Saracens.  Of  this  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  Hal- 
lam  mentions  John  Scotus  Erigense,  and  Gerbert,  as  the  only 
two  considerable  men  in  the  republic  of  letters  from  the  sixth  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Mosheim  calls  Gerbert  a 
great  and  exalted  genius,  and  says  that  he  wrote  on  mechanics, 
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geometry,  arithmetic;  and  the  kindred  (Kuences,  and  roused  others 
to  cultivate  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  that  the  effects 
of  his  efforts  were  manifest  among  the  French,  Germans  and  Ita- 
lians, both  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  for  many  were 
stimulated  by  the  writings,  example,  and  exhortations  of  Oer- 
bert,  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
medicine,  and  other  branches  of  human  science ;  and  yet  it  is 
we}l  known  that  Oerbert  derived  his  pre-^eminence  from  an  assidu- 
ous course  of  study  in  the  Arabic  schools  of  Spain.  Tenneman 
says  that  he  acquired  at  Seville  and  Cordova  extraordinary 
information  for  the  times,  in  the  mathematics  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  of  the  Arabs,  which  he  disseminated  in  the  schools 
or  monasteries  of  Bobbio,  Rheims,  Aurillac,  Tours,  and  Sens« 
Tenneman  also  i^entions  that  some  assert  that  John  Scotus  luider- 
stood  Arabic  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Gerbert  became 
Pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  Robert  of  France, 
who  was  himself  learned,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  was  a  pupil 
of  Sylvester.  Thus  the  Saracens  kindled  a  light  at  Rome,  and 
in  France,  and  the  Normans  carried  this  light  to  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  to  England.  The  celebrated  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Tenneman,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  inventor  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  was  bom  about 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Gerbert,  and  was  educated  in 
France — ^the  theatre  of  the  influences  originated  by  him*  The 
same  was  true  of  Beranger  of  Tours,  Lanfranc,  Peter  Damien, 
and  Hildebert  of  Tours.  These  are  the  leading  names  in  the 
first  period  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Roscellin  and  Abelard, 
wbo  open  the  next  period,  erew  up  in  France,  amid  the  same 
influences.  Alexander  of  Hides,  Albert  the  Great,  Bonaventura^ 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  all  great  names  in  the  third  period  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  were  diligent  students  of  the  works  of  the 
Arabian  philosophers.  Gieseler,  after  adverting  to  the  undis- 
puted authority  of  Aristotle  in  theol(^  and  metai>hysics,  re- 
marks, that  ^Mn  this  unbounded  respect  for  Aristotle,  the 
scholastics  only  followed  their  teachers,  the  Arabs."  He  men- 
tions as  the  cause  of  this  study  of  the  worics  of  Aristotle,  the 
&ct  diat  the  Arab  schools  in  Spain  were  much  resorted  to  from 
all  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West.  Tenneman  also,  as 
well  as  GKeseler,  refers  to  a  critical  enquiry  of  M.  Tourdain,  as 
having  thoroughly  settled  the  question,  that  the  works  of  Arifih 
totle  were  made  known  in  the  West  by  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and 
not  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

4.  We  can  refer  to  numerous  Arabic  authors  whose  works  are 
translated,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  Europe.  Thus 
the  writings  of  Averrhoes  were  translated  and  circulated  through- 
out Christendom.  So,  also,  according  to  Tenneman,  the  logic 
of  Alfarabi,  of  Balah,  and  also  his  treatise  on  the  origin  and 
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sabdiTiYisiim  of  the  seiendes,  were  gready  m  TOgue  with  the 
schoolmen;  so  the  works  of  Al  Gazel  were  translated,  and 
studied  by  the  scholai^cs.  Hallam  says,  that  a  passage  in  this 
author,  translfited  from  the  Latin  by  Mr.  Farmer,  appears  to  him 
to  state  the  argument  in  favor  of  ^that  class  of  Nominalists,  called 
coBceptnaUsts,  with  saore  clearness  and  precision  than  anything 
he  has  seen  from  the  schoolmen*  These  are  but  specimens  of 
what  was  true  on  a  gveat  scale.  Various  Princes,  also,  particu- 
larly Frederick  II.,  and  Alphonso  X.,  King  of  Castile,  patron* 
ixed  translations  from  the  Arabic;  Frederick  caused  Michael 
Scotns  to  translate  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals  from  the  Anu 
bic ;  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily,  made  Bartholomew  of  Messina 
translate  his  ethics  in  like  manner;  Frederick  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ae  university  of  Bologna,  accompanying  various  ex- 
tracts from  Aristotle  and  other  philosophers,  tranriated  from 
Arabic  and  Greek  into  Latin,  by  his  command. 

5.  A  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  the  Arabians  on  the 
forming  literature  of  Europe.  Among  the  various  languages 
which  succeeded  the  Latin,  the  Provencal  waa  first  developed 
and  used  for  purposes  ol  poetry.  In  this  thousands  of  poets. 
known  by  the  name  of  Troubadours,  flourished,  who  in  the  werdi 
of  Sismondi.  ^^gave  it  a  character  of  originality  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  Qreem  or  the  Romans,  or  to  what  is  called  classical  litera- 
ture. They  spread  their  reputation  from  the  extremity  of  Spain 
to  that  of  Italv ;  and  they  have  served  as  models  to  all  the  poets 
who  afterwards  succeeded  them  in  other  languages,  even  to  those 
of  the  North,  and  among  these  to  the  English  and  the  G^rmans.^' 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  writers  have  recognized  th^  pov- 
erful  influence,  and  Sanches,  Father  Sarmiento,  Andres,  om  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  have  shown  the  connexion  «of  the  Pro- 
irengal  poetry  with  that  of  the  Arabians  and  of  all  the  Roman 
nations.  A  similar  influence  was  exerted  by  the  Arabs  on  Ae 
poetry  of  the  Trouvires. 

The  influence  of  Arabic  woiks  •f  fiction  on  the  European 
mind  has  also  been  very  great.  Who  has  not  read  or  heard  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  1  Yet,  if  the  French  trans- 
lator is  conecty  we  do  not  possess  the  sixand-tbirtieth  part  of 
the  great  c<dleetion.  Of  these  story-tellers  Sismondi  savs,  ^^  they 
are  our  masters  in  the  art  of  producing,  sustaining,  ana  unceas- 
ingly varying  the  interest  of  this  kind  of  fiction;  that  they  are 
creators  of  that  brilliant  mythology  of  fairies  and  genii,  which 
extends  the  bounds  of  the  world,  multiplying  the  riches  and  the 
strengtfi  of  human  nature,  and  which  without  striking  us  with 
terror,  carries  us  into  the  realms  of  marvels  and  prodi^es.  It  is 
from  them  that  we  have  derived  that  intoxication  of  love,  that 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  that  reverential  awe 
oC  women,  by  tuns  slaves  and  divinities,  which  have  <^rated 
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ao  powerfully  on  our  chivulrous  feelinss.  Wc  trace  their  effects 
in  all  tile  literature  of  the  South.  Many  of  these  tales  have 
found  their  way  into  our  poetical  literature  long  before  the  trans- 
lation of  the-  "  Arabian  Nights.''  Some  of  them  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  old  tableaux,  in  Boccaccio,  and  in  Ariosto;  and  these 
very  talcs  which  have  charmed  our  Infancy,  passing  from  tongue 
to  tongue  and  from  nation  to  nation,  through  channels  frequently 
unknown,  are  now  femiliar  to  the  memory,  and  form  the  delight 
of  the  imagination  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe." 

From  the  Arabs,  too,  European  poetry  received  that  rythmical 
form,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  classic  poetry  ci 
Ghreece  and  Ron^.  Rhyme  is  one  very  striking  peculiarity  of 
modem  poetry.  But  this^  according  to  Sismondi,  was  essential 
to  all  the  poetry  of  the  Arabians,  and  was  combined  by  them  in 
various  ways  to  please  the  ear.  From  them  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Provengal  language,  and  thus  into  modem  poetry,  with 
all  its  variations  of  sound*  Of  this  he  eives  ample  illustriitions. 
From  tliis  view  I  am  aware  that  Haliam  dissents ;  but  Huet, 
Andres,  and  Gtinguene  sustain  Sismondi,  and  the  fact  that  rhymed 
Latin  verse  was  used,  in  some  degree,  as  far  back  as  the  fourth 
e^itury  (on  which  Haliam  relies,  on  the  authority  of  Muratori, 
(Stay,  and  Tumer),  does  not  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  Trpu- 
badours  did,  in  fact,  derive  their  rythmical  system  from  the^^rabs. 
In  our  judgment  Sismondi  is  correct.  ^ 

6.  It  was  by  the  Arabs  that  the  first  impulse  vhs  ^ven  to 
European  commerce,  that  mother  of  civilization-^  ^  In  Spain,  from 
the  ports  of  Almeria  and  Malaga,  was  w  extensive  commerce, 
chiefly  in  silks.  The  Italian  cities,  especially  Florence  and 
Gknoa,  were  taught  by  their  examp>,  and  aided  by  them  to 
rise  into  commercial  importance.  i       i 

A  writer  m  the  Edinburgh  JEHcyclopedia  remarks,  that  at  one 
time  the  Arabians  were  the  first  commercial  people  m  the  world. 
They  had  monopolized  the  whole  trade  with  India,  and  distributed 
her  merchandise  to  th^  Western  continent.  The  nches  of  the 
East  continued  to  ft*w  in  this  channel,  till  the  discovery  of  the 
CSape  of  Gbod  Hbpe  by  the  Portuguese.  From  these  facts  we 
can  easily  seiJ  tie  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  for 
tiding  the  lead  in  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Prescott  remarks 
that£eir  ports  swarmed  with  a  motley  contribution  from  Europe, 
Africa^  jmd  the  Levant,  so  that  Grenada,  in  the  words  of  tl^e 
Historian,  became  the  common  city  of  all  nations.  Says  a 
Spanish  writer,  "their  bare  word  was  more  relied  on  than  a 
written  contract  now  is  among  tis.''  A  catholic  bishop  says, 
^  Moorish  works  and  Spanish  faith  make  a  good  Christian." 

7.  Their  labors  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  medicine  exerted 
an  extensive  influence  on  Europe  ;  and  the  celebrated  medical 
school  at  Salerno,  in  the  eleventh  century,  derived  its  science 
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from  the  medical  schools  of  the  Saracens*  Algebra,  astronomy, 
and  the  higher  mathematics  were  taught  in  their  schools,  and 
thence  diSused  over  Europe.  The  numerals  which  we  call 
Arabic,  but  which  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  called  Indian,  or 
Egyptian,  were  at  least  communicated  to  us  by  them. 

8.  Europe  is  also  indebted  to  them  for  many  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  the  arts.  To  them  we  owe  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  cotton  and  linen,  and  the  application  of  gunpowder 
to  the  military  art.  The  compass,  also,  was  known  to  the  Ara- 
bians in  the  eleventh  century.  Sismondi  remarks  that  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Nubia  (Cent  12),  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  uni- 
versally employed.  The  Italian  and  French  claim  is  as  late  as 
Cent.  13.  He  also  states  that  the  number  of  Arabic  inventions 
of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit  without  suspecting  it,  is  prodigious. 
Those  who  introduced  them  into  Europe,  did  not  claim  to  be  in- 
ventors, as  they  would  have  done  had  truth  allowed ;  but  knowing 
that  others  had  seen  them  practised  by  the  Saracens,  they  intro- 
duced them,  as  from  some  common  source  of  art,  without  noise  or 
pretenfce.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  by  whidi  we  justify  our 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Saracens  on  the  civilization  and 
intellectual  development  of  Christian  Europe.  And  do  not 
tb«se  facts  go  far  to  sustain  the  judgment  of  Mosheim  that  ^'  the 
Saracens  may  be  considered  as  m  some  measure,  the  restorers  of 
learning  la  Europe  5''  and  "that  truth  requires  us  to  say  that 
their  schoola  vid  books  in  Spain  and  Italy,  were  the  chief  source 
of  the  knowledg<j  of  medicine,  philosophy,  madiematics,  and  art 
in  Europe,  firom  thii  tenth  century  and  oftwards.'* 

No  doubt  it  is  possWle,  as  Cieseler  suggests,  to  over-estimate 
the  influence  of  the  Saracens,  and  we  would  by  no  means  over- 
look, or  deprecate,  the  influence  of  the  renewed  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  Church  under  Otho  1  ,and  his  successors  5  nor  the  re- 
vival of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  renewed  disputes  with  the  Greek  theologians 
in  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  Let  4ue  weight  be  assigned 
to  these,  and  to  all  other  causes  which  may\M>  mentioned,  of  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe ;  but  let  not  either  the  pride  or  the 
prejudice  of  the  Christians  lead  them  to  overlook  or  deny,  as  do 
Schlegel  and  Guizot,  the  mighty  influence  exerted  by  God 
throu^  the  Saracens,  in  securing  this  great  result. 

Nor  would  we  call  in  question  the  substantial  correctness  of 
the  judgment  of  Whewell  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
on  the  Arabian  commentators  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  science 
and  experimental  philosophy  of  the  Arabians.  Neither  they  nor 
their  scholars,  the  scholastic  writers  of  Europe,  have  power  to 
rise  above  a  state  of  mental  bondage  to  Aristotle ;  nor  did  they 
understand  or  act  on  the  true  principles  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
as  since  developed  in  the  school  of  Bacon. 
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Still  the  mental  activity  of  the  Arabs  and  the  scholastic  writ- 
ers, even  in  these  particulars,  was  not  in  vain*  The  manhood  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  not  come  ;  and  during  the  period  of 
childhood  and  youth,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  gave  them  a  severe 
dialectic  discipline,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  robust  intel- 
lectual development  which  has  since  been  witnessed. 

Nor  are  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines  devoid  of  merit, 
aside  from  their  subserviency  to  mental  discipline.  No  one  who 
has  ever  read  Anselm  can  speak  contemptuously  of  him  as  a  theo- 
logian ;  and  much  of  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  now  in 
circulation  through  minds  ignorant  of  the  sources  whence  it  came. 
So  far  as  the  scholastics  advocated  the  sacramental  and  hierar- 
chical systems,  they  were  undoubtedly  in  an  error  pernicious  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world.  There  were  also,  no  doubt,  many 
intellectual  abuses,  and  much  waste  of  mental  power  in  'their 
schools.  But  after  separating  all  the  dross  much  gold  remains. 
Semler,  as  quoted  by  Hagenbach,  says,  ^'  The  poor  scholastics 
have  been  too  much  aespised,  and  that  frequently  by  people  who 
would  not  have  been  good  enough  to  be  their  transcribers.'^ 
Luther  also  said,  ^^^hen  I  judge  the  scholastics,  I  do  not  read 
with  closed  eyes  ;  I  neither  reject  nor  approve  all  of  their  opin- 
ions." Ullman,  however,  is  much  more  eulogistic.  He  call  the 
scholastic  theology  ''  in  its  commencement,  a  truly  scientific  ad- 
vance upon  the  past,  in  its  entire  course  a  great  dialectic  prepara- 
tory school  of  Christianity  in  the  West — in  its  completion  a  grand 
and  highly  finished  production  of  the  human  mind.'' 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  that  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  Arabs  were  worthless  because  of  the  degradation  of  the  re- 

S'ons  where  Islamism  reigned,  still  reigns.  Fez  and  Morocco, 
auritania  and  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Bagdad,  Cufa,  Bas- 
sora,  Samarcand  and  Baikh,  once  illustrious  for  literature  and 
science,  libraries  and  universities,  are  now  the  abodes  of  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  slavery* 

Yet  we  do  not  consider  the  intellectual  development  of  Greece 
and  Rome  worthless,  because  Greece  and  Rome  not  only  fell, 
but  sank  into  deep  degradation.  Tiiese  Mahometan  nations 
have  sunk,  because  the  permanent  channels  of  God's  power  and 
purposes  did  not  run  through  Mahometanism,  but  through  Chris- 
tianity, and  because  Mahometanism,  as  a  religion,  and  the  civil 
system  in  union  with  it,  cannot  permanently  elevate  or  perfect 
human  society.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Arabs  on  Europe, 
came  not  from  these  sources,  but  from  their  attainments  in  litera- 
ture, sciences,  and  the  arts.  When  God  raised  them  up  He  had 
a  purpose  to  accomplish  by  them,  and  when  He  had  fulfilled  His 
designs  he  laid  them  aside. 

In  this  then,  as  in  all  other  cases,  if  we  will  study  the  history 
of  this  world  from  God's  point  of  vision,  we  shall  see  His  glory 
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illustriously  displayed,  whilst  human  power  and  splendor  pass 
away,  and  as  the  result  of  the  whole  we  shall  unite  with  the  in- 
spired  apostle  in  reverently  exclaiming,  "  0  the  depth  of  the 
nches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out." 
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A  PI,EA  FOR  LIBRARIES,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  WANTS  OF  WESTERN  INSTITUTIONS.! 

Bf  RcT.  N.  PoftTsm,  Jb.,  Prof.  Monl  Fhilotopkj,  Tide  College. 

In  Europe,  the  essentials  of  a  College  or  Uniyersity,  are  a 
Library,  first  of  all ;  then  able  instructors,  and  last  of  all,  suitable 
edifices.  In  the  United  States^  the  prime  essentials  are  thought  to 
be,  instructors  and  college  buildings.  In  Europe  the  buildings 
may  be  many  or  few,  convenient  or  inconvenient.  They  may 
consist  of  only  humble  accommodations  for  the  lecture-rooms  <n 
the  professors.  They  often  are  in  fiact  numerous,  convenient  and 
imposing ;  but  that  uiey  should  be  so,  is  not  thought  to  be  at  all 
essential  to  the  existence,  nor  even  to  the  attractions,  of  a  supe* 
rior  literary  institution.  Butthere  must  be  a  well-furnished  library. 
Without  tnis  essential,  well-qualified  professors  cannot  be  pro- 
cured ;  or  if  they  could  be  procured,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
discharge  their  duties ;  or  if  they  could  do  this  in  some  sort,  they 
could  not  with  satisfaction  or  honor.  The  University  of  Cbttin- 
^en  Was  founded  in  1734.  By  means  of  a  lavish  liberality,  wisely 
directed  to  its  library  and  its  professors,  it  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  universities  of  Europe.  In  a  single  genera- 
tion it  shot  up  to  a  splendid  growth,  and  left  far  behind  its  older 
rivals.  Its  library  and  its  professors  made  it  all  that  it  was,  and 
enabled  it  to  compete  successfully  with  the  universities  which  had 
antiquity^  past  renown,  and  political  influence  on  their  side.     Gk>t- 

'  An  Essay,  embodying  the  substance  of  this  article,  has  been  prepared  by  Htm 
writer,  at  tha  request  and  for  the  use  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  and  will  soon  be  publishfKl  b^  the  Society. 
Tlie  subject  is  one  of  such  general  interest,  and  to  our  apprehension  is  so  well 
handled,  that  we  are  gtad  to  enrich  our  pages  with  it,  while  we  hope  that  we  sbill 
thereby  ineidentally  promote  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  scheme  of  benevolence. — ^Ed. 
Rspos. 
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tingen  did  not  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Cterman  univenities, 
till  the  resources  and  zeal  of  the  King  of  Prussia  enabled  him  to 
do  more  for  the  means  of  instruction  at  the  UniversHy  of  Berlin^ 
With  us  the  case  is  reversed ;  for  though  it  was  witn  the  sane 
idea  that  the  venerable  fathers  who  founded  Yale  College,  brought 
forwaid  each  his  stock  of  books  with  the  words,  ^^  I  give  these 
books  for  the  founding  of  a  coU^e  in  this  colony,"  yet  it  is  not 
in  this  wajr,  pre-eminently,  that  their  sons  have  sought  to  build 
up  the  institution  which  the  fatheis  founded ;  nor  has  it  been  in 
this  way  that  recent  colleges  have  been  constituted*  Brick  and 
mortar  have  taken  the  place  of  books.  Btiildings  we  feel  that  we 
must  have  ;  but  libraries  we  will  have  if  we  can ;  and  if  we  can- 
not have  them,  we  will  try  to  do  without  them.  /  In  the  pleas 
that  urge  upon  the  benevolent,  so  often,  the  necessities  of  our 
older  and  younger  institutions,  the  poverty  of  their  libraries  is 
rarely  made  prominent,  or  if  it  be  named,  we  never  receive  the 
impression  that  the  want  is  very  serious  or  very  pressing.  Per- 
haps we  may  discover  that  the  solicitor  feels  deeply  the  nature  of 
this  want.  He  may  beg  as  a  starving  man  for  intellectual  food — 
earnestly  and  imploringly ;  but  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  he^does 
not  expect  that  the  want  which  he  suffers  will  be  felt  or  under- 
stood by  others.  If  funds  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
or  a  college  edifice,  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  professors,  or 
even  to  purchase  expensive  and  showy  apparatus,  the  appeal  is 
made  with  ^at  zeal  and  urged  with  the  utmost  boldness,  as  if  it 
were  certam  to  be  felt  and  responded  to.  But  the  poverty- 
stricken  library  is  complillkented  with  a  passii^  notice,  and  those 
who  urge  its  claims  do  it  as  if  they  expected  little  or  no  succes£H« 
to  which  expectation  those  whose  aia  they  solicit  are  certain  to 
do  the  amplest  justice ;  and  both  parties  quietly  acquiesce  in  the 
anticipated  result.  Of  this  low  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
most  essential  element  of  a  well-fiirnished  institution,  on  the  part  of 
die  friends  of  learning  and  of  religious  education  in  this  country, 
the  scanty  library  is  itself  a  perpetual  symbol  and  monument* 
The  friends  of  Yale  College,  though  the  number  of  its  students 
and  its  general  reputation  woidd  seem  to  imply  no  seriouf  defi- 
ciency m  its  materid  of  instruction,  have  for  years  past  been 
ashamed  to  introduce  visitors  to  the  meagre*  collection  of  books, 
called  its  library,  which  was  appropriately  hid  away  in  a  garrets 
Even  now,  though  a  more  honorable  place  has  been  provided /(ir 
a  library,  and  though  the  books,  by  recent  additions  begin  to  look 
worthy  of  the  place,  yet' the  ccmtrast  is  still  most  distressing  be- 
tween the  room  which  isy  and  that  which  u  to  he  filled.  The 
expenditure  of  $20,000  is  immediately  called  for,  to  put  Yale  Col- 
lege Library  in  a  condition  at  all  commensurate  with  the  position 
of  the  institution,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  gather  about  it  as 
the  centre  of  their  literary  labors.    Some  of  our  younger  colleges, 
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which  occupy  most  important  positions,  as  the  leading  institiitions 
in  States  wnidi  are  even  now  in  fact  empires — States  which,  eyen 
now,  count  their  population  almost  by  millions,  are  furnished  with 
some  two  or  three  thousand  refuse  books  from  private  collections; 
and  this  is  the  best  library  to  be  had  within  hundreds  of  miles  io 
any  direction. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  sound  learning-^nay,  more^  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Qiurch,  to  offer  some  considerations  in  respect 
to  the  importance  of  well-furnished  libraries  to  c(dleges,  and  par- 
ticularly to  coUeees  at  the  West. 

The  nrcrt  consideration  which  we  would  name  is  the  fact,  unques- 
tioned and  indisputable,  that  the  instructors  in  all  these  institu- 
tions testify  with  one  voice,  that  libraries  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  official  duties. 

We  hardly  need  say,  that  this  testimony  deserves  to  be  receivedy 
and  if  no  otner  ar^ment  could  be  presented,  this  ought  to  be 
decisive.  No  maxim  is  more  generally  received  by  practical  men 
than  this :  ^  that  every  man  understands  his  own  DBsiness  best'^ 
It  is  allowed  to  every  class  of  men  in  business,  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  merchant  and  the  mechanic,  to  take  the  liberty  of  jiidg* 
ing  what  facilities  he  needs,  to  accomplish  lus  own  plans ;  and 
we  confide  in  his  judgment,  when  it  is  given,  as  being  the  judg- 
ment of  one  whose  opinicMi  on  such  a  point  is  all  for  which  we 
ask.  In  the  case  ol  the  merchant,  we  do  not  wait  till  we  are 
instructed  as  to  the  necessity  of  employing  this  or  that  particular 
derk,  or  of  estaUi^ing  this  or  that  agency ;  but  we  connde  in  the 
knowledge  which  the  merchant  does  possess,  and  which  we  do 
not,  of  the  details  of  his  business. 

The  mechanic  is  left  by  every  man  of  sense  and  discretion,  to 
decide  for  himself,  in  respect  to  every  facility  which  he  considers 
requisite  to  the  production  or  the  fimshing  of  articles  of  superior 
workmanship*  We  allow  and  expect  him  to  expend  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  costly  and  nicely-finished  tools — the 
nse  and  importance  of  which  we  do  not  understand.  The  capi^^* 
talist  places  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  the  command  of 
the  agent  of  a  manufacturing  corporation,  or  the  engineer  upon  a 
Railroad,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  trust  to  each  the  details  of  the 
expenditures,  even  though  a  large  portion  is  spent  upon  a  water- 
wheel,  a  steam-engine,  or  upon  complicated  machinery,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  to  the  final  result,  the  capitalist  cannot  be  expected 
iully  to  appreciate.  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  a  great  or  uncommon 
confidence  which  we  expect  from  the  patrons  of  oar  collcg«i, 
when  we  ask  them  to  trust  the  instructors  of  these  institutions,  in 
respect  to  the  very  great  importance  of  a  Library  to  themselves,  in 
the  discharge  of  those  duties  with  which  they  are  alone  conver- 
sant^ and  of  whidi  they  alone  are  the  most  competent  judges* 
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We  tnist  the  medianic  to  judge  of  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  must  have  huii4reds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  to  complete  his  outfit.  We  allow  a  ship- 
builder to  hide  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  sight  in  the  hull  of  a 
diip— in  bolts  atnd  knees^  and  what  would  seem  to  be  but  heavy 
and  incumbering  timbers ;  and  we  leave  him  to  judge  whether 
this  or  that  timber,  bolt  or  knee,  is  required  to  make  the  ship  stout 
enough  to  ride  the  madtfened  ocean.  Shall  we  not  gira  to  the 
instructors  of  our  youth  somewhat  of  the  same  confidence,  whom 
we  appoint  to  the  high  service  of  training  the  intellect  and  the 
character  of  the  men,  who  in  half  a  generation,  are  to  bless  or  to 
curse  our  nation  by  their  influence  1 

The  testiniony  of  the  instructors  of  the  American  colleges  is 
easily  to  be  learned.  It  is  a  united  and  earnest  testimony.  On 
no  subject  do  they  feel  more  strongly  than  upon  this.  Next  to 
the  supply  of  their  bodily  necessities,  the  starvation  of  their 
minds  and  the  crippling  of  their  intellectual  energies,  press  upon 
them  wiA  a  mountain  weight.  They  are  placed  upon  their 
elevated  station,  and  are  set  as  a  mark  for  the  critical  scrutiny 
of  all  observers.  They  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  minds 
with  stores  of  knowledge,  more  and  more  abundant — to  brighten 
and  strengthen  their  powers  by  the  discipline  of  constant  use, 
and  to  ennch  and  train  the  minds  of  a  rising  generation.  But 
Ae  means  and  appliances  are  denied  them.  Wnat  they  know  to 
be  necessary  to  tiieir  work,  as  truly  and  as  clearly  as  the  merchant 
knows  that  a  ^▼eu  tool  or  machine  is  necessanr  to  his,  they  can- 
not obtain.  The  men  who  a^  able  to  ftimish  it  do  not  see  the 
use  of  it ;  nay,  they  strongly  suspect,  if  they  do  not  certainly 
know,  that  there  is  no  use  m  it.  If  the  scholar  overcomes  the 
modesty  into  which  he  had  been  schooled  by  his  sensitive  spirit 
and  his  retired  life,  and  appears  before  his  patron,  with  hat  in 
hand,  and  asks  for  money  enough  to  buv  a  bulky  encyclopedia 
or  an  expensive  lexicon,  he  meets  with  tiie  response  that  his 
Slid  patron  cannot  see  the  use  of  buying  so  many  books-— that  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  books  have  not  been  read 
which  the  college  already  possesses.  Or  it  may  be,  this  or  that 
benevolent  and  Christian  man  asserts,  that  his  money  must  all 
go  to  purposes  more  directly  Christian  and  useful — it  being  sug- 
gested to  him  by  some  zealot,  who  has  made  a  short  passage 
mrough  or  out  of  a  college,  through  want  of  conscience  and  prin- 
ciple enough  to  learn  before  he  essays  to  teach,  that  colleges  are 
iither  heauienish  aiSfairs.  As  if  the  bolts  tiiat  bind  and  hold  the 
water-wheel  or  the  regulator,  were  not  as  directly  active  in  the 
production  of  the  finished  fabric,  as  the  laying  of  the  thread  or  the 
adjusting  of  the  shuttle.  As  if  the  teacher  of  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  the  preacher  to  their  preachers,  had  not  as  real  and 
as  important  an  agency  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Churchy  and  ki 
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the  salvation  of  men,  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  themselvef. 
But  so  it  is  not  thought,  and  when  the  guardian  or  professor  of  a 
college  goes  to  his  task-master  and  complains  that  he  caimot 
make  bricks  without  straw,  the  answer  is  sometimes  uttered,  and 
more  frequently  thought,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle." 

But  why  should  not  the,  instructors  of  our  youth  be  trusted  in 
respect  to  their  own  calline,  especially  when  that  calling  is  so 
hign  and  noble,  and  the  character  of  those  who  prosecute  it  is* 
in  general,  so  generous  and  worthy  of  confidence  1  Why  shoula 
not  their  earnest  wishes,  so  strongly  felt  and  so  often  repeated, 
be  received  as  justi  Anci  why,  above  all  things,  should  prejudices 
be  scattered  through  portions  of  the  religious  world  against  their 
motives,  their  discretion,  their  interest  in  the  cause  oi  Christ,  or 
the  fervor  of  their  Christian  zeal  t  Wh^  should  not  the  same 
confidence  be  extended  to  them  which  is  allowed  to  the  man 
who  is  skilful  with  his  hands,  or  fertile  and  shrewd  in  money- 
making  schemes?  We  might  here  rest  the  whole  aimunent,  and 
puttinff  it  earnestly,  on  this  single  ground,  plead  in  the  name  and 
m  the  oehalf  of  au  the  instructors  of  the  land,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive a  little  confidence  at  the  hands  of  their  patrons,  and  be 
taken  at  their  word,  when  they  ask  that  their  powers  to  be  useful 
may  be  auf^mented  by  the  requisite  appliances.  There  are,  how- 
ever, additional  considerations,  which  make  the  matter  so  clear, 
as  not  onlv  to  prove  the  claim  valid^  but  also,  that  it  is  a  most 
pressing  claim. 

The  more  highly  a  man  is  educated,  the  lai^er  is  the  library 
which  he  needs,  that  his  education  may  accomplish  its  highest 
results.  We  know  very  well  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  very 
commonly  held.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  more  perfectly 
a  man  is  trained,  he  knows  so  much  the  more,  and,  of  course,  has 
so  much  less  to  learn  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  books  a  man 
has  read,  sa  much  the  fewer  remain  to  be  read.  If,  then,  a  pro- 
fessor or  a  teacher  has  studied  many  books,  he  will,  of  course, 
require  a  smaller  library. 

This  view  of  the  subject  leaves  out  of  sight  two  important  fects. 
First,  that  education,  in  its  preliminary  stages,  and  as  late  even 
as  the  meridian  of  life,  is  the  training  of  the  powers  to  use  books 
wisely  and  eflFectuallv,  rather  than  a  transfer  of  so  much  know- 
ledge from  so  many  books,  which  books  may  be  laid  aside  and 
disused  for  ever  afterwards.  It  also  fails  to  recoenise  the  fact 
that  the  higher  are  the  qualifications,  and  the  wider  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholars,  the  more  numerous  are  the  circles  of  science 
to  which  he  is  introduced,  and  the  greater  the  library  which  he 
must  have  at  his  command. 

Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  first  of  these  opinions,  that  the 
education  of  ue  instructor  has  enabled  him  to  dispense  with 
books,  rather  than  taught  him  how  to  use  them.    Suppose  his 
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departmeBt  to  be  theology,  or  philosophy,  natural  or  moral,  or 
the  mathematic8,*or  the  tankages.  What  is  to  be  his  employ* 
ment  1  Instroctioii.  And  how  does  a  man  teach  wisely  and 
well  "i  Can  he  do  this  as  he  retails  drily  the  fiicts  which  he  has 
once  eommitted  to  his  memory,  or  as  he  brings  all  his  know- 
led^  out  from  a>  wakeful  and  wakening  spirit  1  Manifestly  in 
the  latter  way  only.  In  the  one  case  he  will  be  a  teaching  ma- 
chine, in  the  other  he  w31  be  a  teaching  man.  Bnt  how  can  he 
keep  his  mind  awake  1  Can  he  do  it  by  m^schanicaliy  repeating 
his  past  ac<pisitions,  going  round  and  round  like  a  mill-horse  in 
the  same  circle ;  or  must  he  not  advance,  task  his  powers  con- 
tinually to  the  utmost,  by  grappling  with  new  questions,  and  ex- 
tending his  researches  as  widely  as  possible  1  But  how  can  a 
man  investigate  except  he  has  books'?  Do  you  say  that  he  must 
tbbk  more  and  read  less  1  But  what  if  it  should  be  true,  as  it  is, 
that  books  are  necessary  to  fiMnish  material  to  think  about  1  In 
Ae  classics,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  history  and  criticism, 
books  aie  the  subject-matter  of  the  scholar's  thoughts — ^the  very 
things  he  is  to  think  about.  They  are  not  only  a  field  for  his 
lalxn^  but  the  field,  and  the  only  field,  in  which  he  can  labor. 
Unless  the  professor  have  books,  in  these  departments,  he  cannot 
bvestigate,  for  he  has  nothing  about  whicn  to  inquire.  Tell  a 
miner  to  di^  lor  ore,  and  furnish  him  no  ore-vein  in  which  to 
labor.  Telia  farmer  to  plough,  and  give  him  no  field  in  which  to 
plough ;  an4  when  he  says  he  cannot*  tell  him  he  certainly  can 
and  ou^t,  for  he  has  a  most  splendid  plough.  Tell  a  man  to 
see'  without  Ikcht,  and  when  he  complains,  compliment  him  on 
his  keen  and  strong  eye-sight ;  b«t  do  not  educate  a  teacher,  and 
tell  him  to  work  his  mind,  and  labor  in  his  department,  and  then 
deny  lum  anything  to  work  with  or  to  work  upon. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  student  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  es- 
pecially the  relation  of  the  teacher  of  science,  is  beautifully  con- 
ceived of  by  Plato,  by  the  ima^e  of  a  man  receiving  a  lighted  torch 
from  one  behind,  and  passing  it  forward  to  one  befere ;  or,  in  other 
word8,the  scholar  must  acquaint  himself  with  science,  as  it  is  brought 
up  to  the  present  time — must  first  know  what  is  already  known, 
and  add  his  thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  His  great  con- 
cern is  not  with  visible  and  material  things,  not  with  farms,  or 
trading,  or  manufactures,  or  commerce,  but  with  the  unseen  pro* 
ducts  wrought  out  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  upon  which  be 
employs  his  thoughts,  adding  to  their  store,  criticimng  their 
errors,  making  more  clear  and  available  their  half-finished  pro- 
ductions, and  then  passing  on  his  thoughts  and  theirs  to  tiie  next 
generation.  But  how  shall  he  communicate  the  torch  unless  he 
receive  it,  or  how  diall  he  trim  and  brighten  the  lamp  from  the 
past,  unless  he  have  it  constantly  at  hand  1  How  can  he  go  on  to 
Qo  this  if  the  moment  that  he  has  learned  how  to  hold  and  trim 
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the  light,  it  is  snatched  from  his  grasp  1  But  this  is  done  to  the 
teacher  if  he  is  denied  a  library  t 

These  remarks  not  only  apply  to  those  departments  of  \vhich 
the  field  is  properly  books,  and  in  which  little  can  be  done  with- 
out books,  bat  they  hold  good  of  tiiose  in  which  the  mind  is 
mainly  directed  to  itself;  for  example,  mental  and  moral  science 
and  theology.  Here  reading  without  thinking  is  of  little 
account,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  books  are  misused,  so 
that  reading  the  tiioughts  of  others  takes  the  place  of  thinking  one's 
own.  But  even  here,  it  is  true  that  books  are  an  important,  and  even 
an  indispensable  aid.  They  show  us  how  others  haye  thought  on 
these  subjects.  They  reveal  to  us  what  they  have  discovered 
and  proved.  They  uncover  to  us  their  minds,  showing  us  how 
they  reflected ;  unveiling  to  us  the  process  by  which  tiiey  reached 
this  truth,  or  were  entangled  in  that  specious  and  dangerous 
error.  They  excite  to  still  farther  attainments,  by  admitting  ns 
to  a  close  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  minds  of  earnest 
thinkers,  and,  by  kindling  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  sym- 
paihy. 

when  the  student-teacher  seats  himself  in  his  library,  all  the 
eood  and  wise  men  who  have  thought,  and  lectured,  and  written,  on 
ue  subjects  to  which  his  mind  and  life  are  devoted,  are  present 
to  converse'  with  him.  Butler  shows  him  how  he  regaraed  the 
great  truths  at  which  his  mind  labored  with  such  evident  toil, 
and  how,  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  he  stru^led  to  bring  them 
out.  Edwards  puzzles  him  by  the  information,  that  on  looking 
very  closely  at  things  which  are  apparently  obvious  they  may  be 
more  difficult  than  he  imagines.  Berkeley  amuses,  instructs, 
and  elevates  him  by  the  logical  acuteness  and  consistency  with 
which  he  conducts  uie  principles  of  his  prodecessors  right  on  to 
his  own  fantastic  conclusions.  Reid  breaks,  by  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  blows,  the  fine-spun  web  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and 
dares  to  be  true  to  nature  and  common  sense.  Kant,  with  half- 
malicious  and  half-earnest  coolness,  throws  down  his  puzzles  and 
tells  him  to  solve  them  if  he  can.  The  society  of  these  thinkers 
is  his  daily  food.  It  invigorates  and  stimulates  him  day  hj  day, 
and  hour  by  hour.    His  previous  training  has  qualified  him  to 

}>rofit  by  this  society.  If  he  has  books,  he  can  at  any  moment 
isten  to  their  best  and  most  matured  thoughts,  as  they  utter  them 
in  the  richest  and  the  most  persuasive  words.  And  what  if  he 
has  not  books  t  He  does  not  cease* to  be  a  man,  it  is  true,  nor 
does  he  cease  to  be  a  thinker.  His  training  will  not  leave  him, 
it  is  true — his  powers  to  perceive  clearly,  to  distinguish  acutely, 
to  reason  strongly,  will  still  remain  ;  and  it  will  be  felt  whercTcr 
he  lives,  and  whenever  he  acts  or  speaks.  He  will  turn  all  his 
acqiured  stren^h  into  some  sphere  of  practical  useftdness.  Bat 
his  life  as  a  scholar  must  come  to  an  end.    He  is  cut  off  from 
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the  society  that  keeps  his  powers  fresh  and  improving,  that 
strengthens  and  excites  his  mind.  The  very  penection  of  his 
training  will  only  make  his  disappointment  the  keener.  The 
more  finely  the  steel  is  tempered,  and  the  more  brightly  it  is  po* 
lished,  the  more  readily  will  it  rust  from  disuse,  and  be  battered 
and  soiled  by  exposure  and  rudeness.  Many  is  the  mind  which, 
after  expensive  and  laborious  training,  has  gone  out  for  lack  of 
atmosphere  in  which  it  could  live.  Many  is  the  scholar  who, 
after  the  expenditure  of  all  that  he  could  save  or  earn  to  train  his 
mind,  has  failed  to  be  the  half,  nay,  the  tenth,  of  what  he  might 
haye  been,  for  lack  of  the  stimulus  or  nutriment  which  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  books  would  have  furnished.  What  good  does 
it  to  make  a  finely  wrought  lamp,  to  furnish  well-beaten  oil,  if 
air  is  denied  to  support  and  keep  it  shining?  And  especially  if 
you  lift  the  lamp  to  some  conspicuous  place,  and  bid  it  shine  in 
the  hall  of  learning,  or  in  the  school,  and  then  refuse  it  the  nour- 
ishing and  stimulating  life.  How  can  it  be  less  than  cruel  to  the 
teacher,  and  faithless  to  the  cause  to  which  he  is  devoted,  to 
withhold  what  a  pittance  of  money  might  procure. 

It  is  no  figure,  and  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  books  are  to  the 
scholar,  in  their  (quickening  influence,  what  society  and  conver- 
sation are  to  a  man  in  ordinary  life.  Books  are  his  best  and  choicest 
companions.  Without  them,  and  without  constant  converse  with 
them,  he  becomes  an  intellectual  hermit.  His  spirits  droop,  his 
yital  force  abates,  his  energies  are  relaxed,  his  power  to  move 
and  waken  others  departs,  and  he  wastes  away  by  a  slow  but 
sure  degeneracy. 

Then,  a^n,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  world  of  thought 
is  ever  advancing,  and  in  these  days,  is  rapidly  advancing. 
New  discoveries  are  ever  being  made,  new  thinkers  and  writers 
are  continually  stepping  forth  upon  the  stage.  New  theories 
are  propounded ;  old  errors  are  revived  under  new  auspices.  They 
are  decked  with  new  colors,  and  are  dressed  in  new-fiashionea 
clothing.  As  it  is  by  books  that  the  scholar  learns  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  so  it  is  by  books  that  he  learns  what  is 
doiuff  in  the  present,  and  preserves  his  acquaintance  with  the 
intellectual  world.  Unless  he  can  command  the  new  books  in 
his  department,  and  command  them  promptly,  he  falls  behind 
his  time.  He  becomes  a  stranger  in  the  world  in  which  he  is 
living.  The  pupils  whom  he  instructs  find  that  he  does  not 
understand  their  difficulties,  nor  meet  their  wants.  The  men^ 
whom  he  sends  into  the  field,  to  do  battle  for  the  True  and 
Bight,  find  that  they  have  been  educated  for  a  past  generation, 
but  that  for  the  present  they  have  no  adequate  preparation. 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  need  not  take  many  words  to  show  that 
the  wider  is  the  scholar^s  range  of  knowledge,  the  wider  is  the 
circle  of  books  which  he  requires.    If  he  is  a  master  of  mental 
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science,  and  to  this  adds  eminence  in  Aeoloffj,  he  must  hsTe  a 
library  in  philosophy  and  theology.  If  he  has  ^yen  much 
attention  to  sacred  learning,  he  must  have  a  library  m  this  de- 
partment also.  If  he  is  master  of  a  sinele  living  langnafe,  he 
needs  all  the  good  books  in  all  these  departments  whi(£  dib 
language  contains.  If  he  learns  another  language,  he  ought  to 
have  at  command  all  the  stores  which  this  new  treasureJioose 
can  unlock ;  and  hs  new  books  are  continually  issued  in  all  these 
tonnes,  so  must  he  be  able  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the 
books  in  all,  which  deserve  his  attention. 

We  do  not  here  forget  the  distinction,  so  obvious  and  so  iia- 
portant,  between  the  book-worm  who  fiitters  away  his  life  b 
literary  trifling,  or  in  laboriously  doing  nothing,  and  the  enlight- 
ened scholar  who  valaes  intellectual  power  and  attainment  only 
as  the  means  of  enlarged  and  noble  usefulness.  But  the  greater 
the  man  is  by  nature  in  the  professor,  the  greater  should  be  be 
made  to  be,  as  a  scholar.  The  nobler  his  aims,  and  the  loftier 
his  intellect,  the  more  complete  and  well  adapted  should  be  the 
fiExilities  placed  within  his  reach  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers. 
It  is  true  that  much  reading  may  do  harm  to  a  man  of  feeble  in- 
tellect and  of  perverted  views.  A  dwarf  may  be  crushed  to  die 
earth  by  the  giant's  armor  which  he  essays  to  wear ;  a  form 
that  gives  promise  of  a  mature  and  shapely  growth  may  be 
dwarfed  by  a  too  heavy  clothing.  Far  better  tnan  such  artinctal 
feebleness,  is  the  giant's  unaided  and  natural  strength  ;  but  if  a 
giant  unarmed  is  glorious  and  terrible  in  his  might,  how  mack 
more  is  a  giant  in  a  Rant's  panoply  1 

A  well-furnished  hbrair  tends  to  make  a  college  the  centre  of 
literary  attraction  and  influence.  Every  literary  institution  htf 
important  relations,  not  merely  to  the  scholars  whom  it  is  edn- 
catingp  but  to  the  commonwealth  of  scholars,  vnthin  the  reach 
of  which  it  is  located.  To  this  do  they  look,  as  t»  a  giver  ai 
'  Kght  on  every  subject,  in  respect  to  which  they  need  new  in^ 
struction.  To  its  teachers  thej  naturally  resort  for  inftmnatioa 
in  respect  to  profound  and  intricate  questions  in  science,  ia 
morals,  and  theology.  If  a  scholar  desires  to  pursue  inves^gi- 
tions  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  his  accustomed 
studies,  or  which  involve  extensive  and  out-of-the-way  reading) 
he  will  naturally  turn  to  the  nearest  college,  as  the  place  where 
he  may  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks,  when  its  library  may  give 
him  the  means  of  satisfying  his  inquiries,  and  its  instructors  maj 
aid  him  by  their  friendly  suggestions  and  assistance.  Men  of 
leisure  and  easy  circumstances,  who  are  blessed  with  a  literary 
taste,  students  from  other  institutions,  promising  young  men, 
who  have  a  strong  desire  to  separate  themselves  that  they  mar 
intermeddle  with  all  wisdom,  will  always  be  attracted  to  renoe 
near  a  college  vrtiich  has  a  wail-supplied  library^    In  this  way 
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ajpreeable  and  profitable  acquaintances  are  made  by  its  officers  and 
its  students ;  an  interest  in  the  college  is  createa  and  deepened 
OB  the  part  of  those  on  whom  it  has  conferred  obligations,  and 
unseen  but  strong  threads  are  added  to  the  net-work  of  its  in- 
fluence. Thus  does  a  college  become  a  fortress,  strong  and 
well-fortified,  firom  which  arms  and  supplies  are  fiiniished  to  the 
scattered  combatants  for  the  truth,  and  to  which  they  may  betake 
themselves  for  comfort  and  refreshment.  If  the  college  is  de- 
voted io  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  and  is  pervaded  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  will,  by  this  means^ 
iftsensibly  form  and  leaven  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  edu- 
ated  in  favor  of  the  truth.  It  will  lead  them  to  respect  the 
religions  opinions  of  the  n^n  who  have  given  them  their  aid  and 
attention;  and  will  incline  them  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
ugoments  of  those  whose  literary  courtesies  they  have  enjoyed. 
If,  on  the  otibner  hand,  the  college  is  committed  to  the  cause  of 
error,  and  can  yet  display  its  cosSy  and  richly-laden  library  to 
the  gaze  of  the  literary  visitant  and  sojourner ;  if  it  ^offers  them 
freely  to  his  use,  he  cannot  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  avail  himself 
of  die  kindness  of  the  institution,  and  freely  and  boldly  protest 
against  its  errors.  If  this  courtesy  does  not  make  him  a  parti- 
san, it  wUl  prevent  him  from  becoming  an  enemy.  If  it  does 
lot  draw  Kim  within  its  own  religious  pale,  it  will  naake  him  a 
neutral.  We  never  see  or  hear  of  a  Jesuit  college,  with  its 
laige  Kbrary  and  its  well  trained  teachers,  especially  if  it  be 
looted  in  a  region  where  books  are  scarce  and  libraries  are  few, 
without  feeling  there  is  a  hiding  place  of  power  which  unedu- 
cated and  unreflecting  good  men  cannot  compute.  No  man  but 
a  scholar  can  know  how  attractive  are  these  ample  stCHres  ef 
letming,  how  insinuating,  and  yet  most  powerful,  are  these  plea- 
sant attractions,  with  which  a  gentlemanly  scholar  is  invested  to  the 
eye  of  a  scholar  even  of  an  opposite  faith  ;  and  how  irresistible 
ave  his  liscinations  over  those  who  are  less  knowing  than  himself, 
llie  man  of  no  religion,  whether  young  or  old,  whether  he  be 
octhodox  or  sceptic^al  in  his  own  creed,  will  not  hear  attacks 
i^n  the  institution  where  so  much  learning  and  courtesy  are 
gath^ed.  What  then,  must  be  tiie  consequence  if  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Jesuit  college  are  set  in  contrast  before  the 
fitaary  conununity ;  if  the  library  of  the  one  is  mean  and  con- 
temptible, while  tnat  of  the  other  is  splendid  and  imposing ;  if 
the  on«  can  only  show  a  motley  ^thering  of  books  that  have 
been  cast  out  as  worthless  from  pnrate  libraries,  themselves  bvt 
acanty  an^  meagre,  and  the  other  can  display  the  works  of  Ae 
learned,  as  they  are  counted  from  the  present  moment  backward, 
ttuough  every  age  of  literary  history?  The  one  college  will  be 
nspected,  the  other  vrill  be  despised.  The  one  vrill  be  resorted 
ta,  fli»  od^r  witt  be  neglected.    The  ricke»  of  tke  one 
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mak^  the  poverty  of  the  other  more  contemptible.  The  ac- 
quaintanceships, the  courtesies,  the  obligations  conferred  at  the 
one,  will  give  it  a  bold  on  the  leading  men  of  the  vicinity  far 
and  near,  which  can  be  used  wiUi  fat^  and  far-reaching  eonse- 
ouences  of  evil.  If  our  colleges,  and  especially  our  Western 
<^olleges,  are  to  be  made  hiding-places  of  power ;  if  thev  are  to 
be  strongholds  for  the  truth,  they  must  be  fortresses  well-fiirnished 
with  appropriate  stores.  Without  these  stores,  walls  naked  and 
bare,  however  strong,  and  defenders,  however  brave,  will  not 
suffice  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  If  these  colleges  are  to 
become  points  of  a  strong  and  far-reaching  attraction,  which  the 
educated  shall  feel  and  own ;  if  they  are  to  wield  that  mighty 
influence,  mighty  because  it  is  gentle,  which  it  is  expected  they 
will  exert,  Uieir  libraries  must  not  be  neglected.  If  every 
other  want  is  fully  supplied,  and  this  not  fully  met,  the 
institution  must  still  lack  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  its  attrac- 
tive power. 

Another  consideration  seems  to  us  of  great  importance.  Li- 
braries are  especially  needed  in  the  institutions  of  a  new 
country,  and  in  an  unformed  condition  of  society.  The  com- 
mon impression  is,  we  know,  directly  opposite  to  this  opinion. 
It  is  generally  thought  as  is  tiie  country,  so  should  be  the  college. 
If  the  country  is  young,  the  college  must  be  joung  also.  V  a 
rude  condition  of  things  is  found  in  respect  to  intellectual  cultnie 
and  refinement,  the  necessities  of  knowledge  must  first  be  sup- 
plied, and  these  are  all  which  need  be  provided.  What  are  called 
its  luxuries  will,  by  and  by,  receive  attention  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  or  desired  that  large  and  venerable  collections  of 
ancient  learning  should  be  presented  to  the  student,'  who  is  to  be 
trained  for  the  pioneer  service  of  removing  the  obstructions  £rom 
the  rough  field,  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  new  civil  and 
religious  structures.  If  these  were  provided,  it  is  ai^ed,  they 
womd  neither  be  appreciated  nor  used ;  or  if  tiiey  were  used, 
they  would  rather  hinder  than  aid,  in  preparing  the  youth  for  his 
peculiar  field.  Such  reasonings,  if  they  apply  to  any  infant 
4K>ciety,  are  not  in  the  least  appropriate  to  sucn  a  community  as 
that  at  the  West.  Infancy  is  there  but  for  a  day.  The  child  of 
this  week  is  next  week  a  giant ;  a  giant  in  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence, though  a  child  in  culture  and  experience.  The  most 
dangerous  and  unmanageable  of  all  infants,  in  our  view,  would 
be  such  as  the  one  in  whose  hands  Mr.  Gulliver  once  found  him- 
self to  his  great  affright — an  infant  of  a  few  months,  ten  times 
as  strong  as  he  was^  and  as  untaught,  as  passionate,  and  as 
capricious  as  such  an  infant  might  be  supposed  to  be.  Such  are 
likely  to  be  many  of  those  huge  infants  at  the  West,  which  are, 
even  now,  rushing  up  to  manly  strength  and  physical  sise,  with- 
out the  growth  of  the  intellect  and  me  heart,  and  who  have  the 
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additional  misfortune  of  being  petted,  and  flattered,  and  spoiled 
by  foolish  nurses,  in  the  shape  of  religious  and  political  dema- 
gogues. 

All  our  fear  is  not,  however,  from  the  uneducated  minds  of 
the  West.  We  have  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  to  fear  from 
the  minds  that  call  themselves  educated.  It  is  the  genius  of  the 
Westy  in  all  things,  to  be  self-relying,  hopefhl,  fearless ;  and  by 
a  ready  perversion  to  become  superficial,  self-conceited,  scornful, 
and  destructive.  There  is  danger  that  the  scholars  of  the  West 
will  carry  all  these  characteristics,  even  the  worst  of  them,  into 
the  schools ;  will  manifest  them  all  in  their  studies,  and  will 
make  them  felt  in  the  uses  to  which  they  apply  their  studies  in 
actual  life.  Learning  does  not  of  course  give  wisdom;  and 
there  is  no  intoxication  more  maddening  than  shallow  draughts 
finom  the  Pierian  fountain— especially  '^en  taken  by  men  whose 
very  nature  is  presumption,  and  who  breathe  an  atmosphere 
charged  to  the  utmost,  with  hope  for  the  future,  scorn  for  the 
past,  and  the  suj^remest  self-satisfaction  in  the  present.  These 
scholars  may  not,  and  thev  probably  will  not,  shrink  from  any 
amount  of  intellectual  toil ;  they  will  cheerfully  address  them- 
selves to  severe  and  long-continued  labor.  They  will  deem 
themselves  adequate  to  grapple  with  any  question^  however  in- 
tricate or  high ;  when  they  have  reached  a  conclusion,  they  will 
stand  upon  it,  and  wherever  it  carries  they  will  go  with  it.  And 
propagate  it,  too ;  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  dangerous  or 
salutary,  a  bearer  of  life  or  of  death,  they  will  enforce  it  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  eloquence  which  they  can  command.  There 
is  danger,  therefore,  that  Western  scholars  will  decide  rashly  on 
questions  of  the  gravest  import ;  danger  that  they  will  decide 
after  looking  only  at  one  side  of  the  facts  and  truths  which 
diould  be  set  over  against  the  opposite  argument.  There  is 
danger,  that  in  a  moment  they  leap  to  a  conclusion  which  should 
reqmre  long  and  patient  thought ;  there  is  danger  that  a  little 
learning  will  turn  their  heads  with  the  opinion  that  they  are 
masters  of  all  knowledge  ;  there  is  danger  that  a  little  logic  and 
some  learning,  with  sell-confident  fluency  in  speech,  will  give 
them  immense  power  for  evil ;  and  that  here  and  there  will 
arise  a  man  who,  with  great  talents,  and  misdirected  and  ill- 
balanced  study,  shall  draw  after  him  crowds  of  admirers,  and 
lead  large  masses  of  men  in  the  way  of  evil.  The  questions 
about  which  these  men  are  to  concern  themselves,  may  respect 
the  foundations  of  society,  the  basis  of  property,  the  tenure  of 
titles,  the  obligation  of  contracts;  and  half-educated  dema- 
gogues, with  brain  intoxicated  by  a  wild  philosophy,  may  propa- 
gate doctrines  that  are  the  embodied  spirit  of  anarchy.  They 
may  preach  as  wise  and  benevolent  philosophy,  what  shall  end 
in  riot  and  murder.   Or  the  questions  may  relate  to  practical 
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ethics ;  and  wliiat  can  be  more  deadly  than  mistaken  notions  of 
duty,  or  positive  principles  of  license,  veiled  in  the  specious 
robes  of  a  shallow  philosophy,  or  uttering  falsehoods  or  half- 
truths  in  the  name  of  conscience  and  of  God  ?  They  may  con- 
cern the  foundation  truths  of  theology,  or  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  what  can  be  worse  than  fanaticism  with  its  ^,  or 
rationalism  with  its  ice, '  backed  by  a  parade  of  learning,  and 
urged  with  great  show  of  wisdom  ? 

This  is  no  mere  speculation.    Facts  might  be  adduced,  and 
names  might  be  called,  to  show  how  the  worst  foes  of  the  troth, 
and  the  most  dangerous  propagators  of  error  at  the  West,  have 
been  men  made  self-confident  bv  reading  much,  and  not  made 
modest  by  reading  more;  and  tnat  preachers,  and  lecturers, 
and  politicians  of  this  stamp,  are  the   most  mischievous,  and 
fearfully  mischievous  men,  that  can  be  trained  for  such  a  popula- 
tion.  The  leader  of  one  of  the  most  specious  and  dangerous  sects 
at  the  West,  who  has  swayed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  as 
the  wind  moves  upon  the  wave,  and  has  had  at  his  command 
hundreds  of  teachers,  is  a  man  of  great  pretension  to  reading 
in  the  ancient  languages,  and  deals  about  him  Latin  and  GreeK 
in  all  his  controversies,  as  if  they  were  playthings.     He  carries 
all  questions  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  directly  to  the  original, 
and  mfdces  all  the  world  know  and  feel  that  he  is  a  very  learned 
man.     We  have  seen  a  strong  and  noble-minded  youne  man 
come  out  from  the  hand  of  a  Western  teacher,  with  a  splendid 
training  in  the  classics,  and  an  imagination  all  on  fire,  with  a 
spirit  untamed  and  confident.     We  have  seen  him  stand  with 
all  the  pride  of  an  Indian  sachem,  in  the  midst  of  Eastern  schol- 
ars, contemptuous  of  their  attainments  as  compared  with  his  own. 
and  still  more  contemptuous  of  their  narrow  conservatism,  and 
of  their  scrupulous  caution.     We  have  seen  books  written  at  the 
West,  and  have  known  living  teachers,  both  presenting  the  most 
ludicrous  compound  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  pretensions  and 
of  short-comings,  which  the  literary  world  can  often  behold— of 
curiosities  in  l£e  world  of  intellect,  which  would  set  the  (Jer- 
man  scholars  all  aghast,  and  give  Oxford  a  fit  of  convulsive  hor- 
rors ;  but  which  in  their  own  complete  and  blissful  self-compla- 
cence were  as  serenely  unconscious  as  the  goddess  of  wisaom 
herself. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to  brin^  experience  in  contact 
with  inexperience,  and  to  make  wisdom  instruct  i^orance. 
These  young  and  ardent  students  should  be  confronted  by  living 
teachers,  who  are  ripe  and  well-trained,  as  well  as  vigorous  ana 
wakeful ;  and  both  teachers  and  puj^ils  should  be  tramed  in  the 

{>resence  of  teachers  who  had  lived  m  other  days,  and  who  still 
ive  in  their  works.     In  other  words,  theu^  education  should  be 
conducted  by  the  aid,  and  in  the  midst  of'  well-provided  libra- 
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ries.  Let  them  see  and  feel  all  the  while — let  them  never  be 
allowed  to  forget,  that  other  men  have  lived  who  have  thought 
and  studied  as  well  as  themselves  ;  that  many  things  have  been 
considered  which  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  think  of;  that  the 
field  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  exhausted  so  hastily  as  they 
mi^ht  imagine ;  that  they  must  study  before  they  decide,  and  thiuK 
before  they  speak.  If  our  Western  colleges  are  to  be  saved  from 
bein^  seats  ot  disorganization  and  fanaticism,  of  rash  speculation 
and  heretical  dogmatism,  their  libraries  must  be  well  furnished. 
Ancient  wisdom  must  breathe  from  them  its  refining  and  reve- 
rential spirit ;  it  must  speak  its  tones  of  cautious  instruction,  and 
there  shall  be  a  presence  that  will  purify  and  save*  Every  time 
the  scholars  go  into  the  library,  ana  walK  up  and  down  its  hall, 
they  should  be  met  by  the  presence  of  the  venerable  dead. 
Each  time  they  so  into  die  separate  alcoves,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents some  single  department  of  human  knowledge,  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  great  men  have  lived  before  them,  whom  it 
will  not  answer  to  be  ignorant  of  or  to  despise. 

Deny  these  colleges  this  wholesome  influence,  and  let  them  be 
isolated  firom  the  ^eat  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  what 
wonder  will  it  be  if  the  instructors  shall  forget,  and  their  pupils 
shall  never  know,  that  this  whole  field  is  no  wider  than  what  they 
have  before  their  eyes,  and  both  shall  be  satisfied  with  their  own 
researches,  and  rejoice  in  their  own  conclusions  1  What  wonder 
if  their  new  discoveries  shall  prove  to  be  but  the  disinterring  of 
errors  dead  and  buried  long  ago ;  and  their  wonderful  conclu- 
sions shall  be  the  resurrection  of  ancient  heresies?  Or  what 
wonder  if  a  reckless,  hasty  and  experimenting  spirit  shall  appear 
as  the  natural  result  of  intellectual  vigor  undisciplined,  and  of  in- 
tellectual excitement  undirected.* 

We  need  not  fear  that  Western  colleges  or  Western  scholars  will 

'The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 
|iromotion  of  ColM^te  and  Theological  education  at  the  West,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  Tisit  the  institutions  aided  by  this  Society,  during  the  year  1846. 

**  The  Library  of  IUin<Ms  College  is  less  than  3000  volumes,  and  is  made  up  mostly 
of  second-hand  books.  We  know  not  how  some  patron  of  learning  could  aid  the 
educational  interests  of  the  West,  and  the  Protestant  cause  generally,  more  efiect- 
naily  and  permanently,  than  by  a  generous  donation  of  valuable  books  to  Illinois 
CoUtte. 

"  The  CoUeges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  need  to  have  great  additions 
made  to  theirlibraries.  They  are  painfully  deficient  in  valuable  and  standard 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science. 

**  A  good  College  Library  is  tiie  more  needful  in  that  country,  where  but  few 
literary  societies  exist,  with  large  collections  of  books,  and  men  of  research  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  stucues  must  rely  almost  solely  on  sMch  means  as  the  College 
may  afibrd ;  and  permit  as  to  suggest  that  if  men  of  strong  minds  and  ardent  tem- 
peraments, men  inspired  with  a  eenerous  love  of  investigation,  are  set  dovm  on 
these  Western  praines  with  few  books  to  consult,  and  compelled  to  think  out  for 
themselves  every  problem  which  they  mav  feel  called  on  to  solve,  we  must 
not  deem  it  strange  if  occaoonally  they  are  found  somewhat  erratic  in  their  move- 
Benta.** 
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have  too  much  of  the  conservative  spirit.  Youth,  and  hope,  and 
joyous  strength,  are  the  natural  characteristics  of  such  a  state  ot 
society.  Properly  guided  and  wisely  directed,  these  all  may  re- 
sult in  great  achievements  in  scholarship  and  independent  think- 
ing. But  left  with  imperfect  appliances,  they  will  be  sure  to  go 
astray,  through  the  very  elation  of  their  own  intellectual  excite- 
ment. 

We  know  it  is  said  by  many  that  a  college  library  exerts  but 
little  influence  on  students  when*  in  college.  Their  principal 
business  at  college,  it  is  said,  is  to  study  and  not  to  read.  They 
ordinarily  do  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  much  to  do  with  books, 
except  those  of  the  class  room.  If  the  college  library  is  large,  it 
will  do  them  little  good ;  if  it  is  small,  they  will  not  suffer. 
Some  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  mey  would  prefer 
that  the  library  of  their  college' should  not  be  very  large. 

These  views  keep  out  of  sight  the  important  fact,  that  a  college 
library  exerts  a  powerful  influence  by  its  extent,  and  its  insensi- 
ble influence,  whether  it  be  consulted  often  or  but  rarelv.  It  is 
to  the  young  student  a  repi:esentative  of  all  science.  If  science 
be  well  represented  in  it ;  if  the  great  works  of  the  great  authors 
in  each  department  are  there,  then  will  the  youth  know  and  feel, 
every  time  he  enters  its  alcoves,  or  gazes  at  its  shelves,  that  to 
be  a  scholar  he  has  a  great  work  to  do ;  that  to  be  idle  is  mad- 
ness, and  to  be  self-conceited  is  folly.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand^ 
r.all  history,  criticism  and  the  sciences,  are  judged  of  by  the  meagre 
array  of  works  which  an  impoverished  library  can  furnish,  then 
will  the  young  man  feel  that  his  work  is  brief  and  may  be  soon 
accomplished ;  and  with  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge  will 
he  suddenly  swell  into  a  very  marvel  of  self-conceit.  For  self- 
knowledge  comes  by  the  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others ;  and 
hence,  if  you  wish  to  see  a  self-conceited  scholar,  you  must  look 
for  him  in  one  who  has  had  little  opportunity  to  measure  himself 
with  other  scholars,  among  the  living  or  the  dead.  We  attach 
no  slight  importance  to  the  mere  presence  and  silent  influence  of 
a  really  good  library  within  the  precincts  of  every  college.  Espe- 
cially IS  its  presence  required  in  every  Western  college ;  for  it 
may  be  reasonably  asked,  if  a  scholar  at  the  West  cannot  find  a 
real  library  at  his  college,  where  may  he  be  expected  to  see  one? 

The  silent  influence  of  a  library  is  not,  however,  its  most  im- 
portant agency.  What  if  it  be  true  that  a  college  library  is  rarely 
consulted  by  the  undergraduate,  it  is  sometimes  so  consulted ;  and 
on  that  sometimes  may  turn  the  most  important  consequences  to 
him.  An  aspiring  and  enterprising  student  is  prompted  to  pur- 
sue his  inquiries  in  some  particular  direction,  to  which  his  tastes 
incline  him ;  or  be  desires  some  author  of  whom  he  has  heard, 
as  likely  to  give  him  important  knowledge,  or  to  clear  up  painful 
perplexities.     A  good  library  enables  him  to  pursue  these  inqui- 
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ries  or  to  read  this  author,  and  his  whole  life  receives  a  new  di- 
rection* His  history  and  his  influence  are  all  determined  by  this 
single  circumstance.  His  mind  is  quickened  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
congenial  study ;  his  powers  all  find  their  appropnate  field  of 
effort,  and  he  becomes  eminent  and  honored  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. He  is  useful  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  field  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, or  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life  ;  or  he 
is  dehvered  from  distressing  doubts  in  respect  to  the  reality  and 
evidences  of  revealed  truth,  the  excellence  of  holiness,  or  the 
righteousness  of  God's  administration,  and  he  becomes  a  man  of 
iaith  in  Grod  and  Christ.  For  the  want  of  such  stimulus,  such  en- 
couragement, and  such  a  light,  furnished  at  the  critical  moment,  by 
the  free  use  of  books  when  he  needed  them,  many  a  student  has 
been  a  discouraged,  indolent,  and  disappointed  votary  of  know- 
ledge ;  or  perhaps  has  abandoned  the  truth  and  the  uod  of  truth, 
for  the  want  of  the  needed  lights.  In  this  view,  a  sufficient 
library  is  not  only  important,  but  it  ought  to  be  thought  indis- 
pensable to  every  well-furnished  college.  Not  a  day  passes  in 
which  it  may  not  ^ve  a  stimulus  to  some  noble  spirit,  and  wake 
bis  intellect  and  ms  heart  to  a  new  and  glorious  life. 

Libraries  are  absolutely  necessary  to  train  and  furnish  men 
who  shall  be  able  to  contend  with  ancient  and  formidable  systems 
of  error. 

The  two  great  antagonists  against  which  the  preacher  at  the 
West  must  contend,  are  Infidelity  and  Romanism.  Both  of  these 
are  ancient.  They  are  strong,  not  merely  in  the  skill  and 
ability  which  the  active  mind  of  the  present  day  can  bring  into 
the  neld,  but  in  all  the  gathered  strength  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  able  men  of  other  generations.  Both  of  these  sys- 
tems profess  to  great  learning,  and  often  make  great  use  of 
learning  in  their  opposition  to  the  Bible  and  to  Protestantism. 
Infidelity  attacks  the  Bible  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  geology,  with  the  records  of  ancient  history,  and  with  the 
dates  of  the  received  chronology.  It  asserts  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  inconsistent  with  itself ;  that  the  Divine  authority  of 
its  books  is  not  confirmed  by  any  well-ascertained  canon  ;  that 
the  Evangelists  contradict  each  other  in  their  lives  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  claims  of  each  are  fast  being 
dissipated  before  the  light  of  modern  illumination,  as  the  mists 
of  the  night  are  scattered  by  the  look  of  the  morning  sun.  What 
is  worse  than  either,  it  blots  out  of  being  a  personal  God,  and 
breaks  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  of  conscience,  refining  the  one 
into  a  lifeless  abstraction,  and  linking  all  men's  feelings  and  acts 
to  each  other  and  to  nature  by  bands  of  iron. 

Romanism  professes  to  trace  the  line  of  its  succession  to  the 
Apostles,  and  by  its  annals  to  go  back  through  each  successive 
link,  up  to  the  source  of  light  and  authority.      It  pretends  to  a 
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perpetual  miraculous  interposition,  as  the  seal  of  Good's  sanction, 
and  as  con£rmed  by  witnesses  of  high  credibility.  It  can  Sal- 
sify, and  alter,  and  suppress  profane  history.  It  can  deny  the 
testimony  of  (Jod's  Providence  against  its  own  system,  in  the 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  its  pnest-ridden  people,  and  auda- 
ciously asserts  that  Spain  and  Italy  contain  a  happier  and  more 
favored  population  than  Scotland  and  New  England.  It  has  its 
own  editions  of  the  classics,  its  mutilated  versions  of  important 
authors,  its  own  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  claims  to  be 
infallibly  inspired  of  God. 

And  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence.  Infidelity  and  Roman- 
ism understand  how  to  use  their  learning  so  as  to  produce  a 
strong  and  deep  impression  on  the  people.  They  do  not  lock  it 
up  in  libraries,  nor  confine  it  to  books  which  scholars  and  re- 
cluses only  will  read ;  but  they  can  make  it  intelligible  and 
attractive  to  the  common  people.  Audacious  theones  which 
turn  the  Old  Testament  into  ridicule,  and  the  New  into  a  mythic 
nothing,  translated  into  English  as  vigorous  as  Cobbett's,  and  so 
illustrated  and  enforced  that  they  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of 
men  of  plain  but  strong  sense,  and  half  shake  the  faith  of  the 
devout  believer.  The  nationalism  of  Grermany  is  served  up  in 
forms  which  make  it  attractive  to  the  American  mind,  widi 
enough  of  logic  to  satisfy  its  fondness  for  argument,  enough  of 
learning  to  flatter  its  sel^^complacency,  and  enough  of  sneering 
to  please  a  coarse  and  vulgar  taste.  The  stuff  out  of  which 
these  strong  and  invidious  snares  are  woven,  is  furnished  by 
profound  and  extensive  reading  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in 
criticism  and  in  the  learned  languages.  The  places  where  this 
stuff  is  originated,  and  whence  this  raw  material  is  derived,  are 
the  libraries  of  continental  Europe.  The  materials  out  of  which 
the  answers  to  their  works  are  to  be  framed,  must  come  from 
similar  quarters.  Learning  must  cope  with  learning.  We  have 
at  this  moment  on  our  table  a  pamphlet  written  in  English  by  a 
German  immigrant,  which  was  prepared  in  Missouri  and  printed 
in  Boston,  ana  which  was  evidently  designed  for  general  circu- 
lation at  the  West.  This  tract  was  clearly  designed  for  flie 
common  mind,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  influence  and  sway 
that  mind ;  but  it  can  be  answered  thoroughly  by  no  man  who  does 
not  know  the  sources  from  which  its  arguments  are  brought,  and 
who  is  not  a  master  of  the  same  sort  of  learning  out  of  which 
its  web  of  sophistry  is  woven. 

D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation  was  prepared,  and 
has  been  circulated  as  a  powerful  agent,  learned  ana  eloquent, 
in  the  service  of  Protestantism.  No  sooner  did  it  appear,  how- 
ever, than  an  answer  to  it  was  immediately  prepared  which  has 
the  aspect  of  acute  criticism,  and  of  profound  and  extensive 
reading.    Lives  of  Luther  and  Calvin  are  issued,  which  contradict 
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all  the  pre-conceived  opinions  which  Protestants  hold  concerning 
their  character  and  principles,  and  which  by  an  artful  suppres- 
sion of  certain  facts,  and  an  unfair  prominence  given  to  others, 
leave  a  clear  and  strong  impression  on  the  mind.  Hardly  a  jGeict 
can  be  appealed  to  by  a  defender  of  Protestantism,  which  is  not 
denied  in  some  book  made  ready  for  popular  circulation.  The  ^ 
Romish  Church  circulates  its  own  histones,  both  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Church.  The  Romish  child  is  taught  from  his  infancy  to 
believe  that  Luther  was  nothing  but  a  sensual  monk,  Calvin 
only  a  stem  and  bloody  bigot,  and  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's was  an  accidental  outbreak  for  which  "  the  heretic,'' 
and  not  the  Church,  is  solely  responsible.  Let  uneducated  or 
half-educated  Protestants  think  as  they  may,  the  learning  and  the 
logic  of  Romanism  is  not  an  antagonist  that  is  to  be  despised,  or 
that  sleeps  at  its  post. 

The  Western  mind  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  influenced  by  learn- 
ing enlisted  in  the  service  of  error ;  especially  is  superficial  eru- 
dition, when  worked  up  with  art,  and  ui^ed  home  with  declama- 
tory force,  an  influence  that  is  mightier  at  the  West,  than  it  is  at  the 
East.  At  the  East,  the  whole  structure  of  society,  and  even  the 
atmosphere  of  public  sentiment,  is  formed  and  fixea  by  established 
opinions,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  not  easily  shaken. 
The  truth  is  secured,  not  merely  by  sound  ailment  and  accu- 
rate knowledge,  but  is  also  defended  by  old  recollections,  by  long 
established  habits,  and  even  by  inveterate  prejudices.  Error 
often  meets  with  a  cold  reception,  simply  because  it  is  new.  But 
it  is  not  so  at  the  West.  There  the  motto  is  always,  "  we  will 
hear  both  sides."  If  the  freest  discussion  is  not  allowed,  men 
will  become  infidels  and  Romanists,  nay,  even  fanatics  and  fools, 
in  the  name  of  freedom  of  opinion.  Nothing  is  to  be  held  as  set^ 
tied  in  government  or  religion,  only  till  the  next  debater  comes 
upon  tluB  sta^e ;  but  everything  is  perpetually  to  be  argued  over 
again,  from  its  very  foundation  principles.  Such  a  community 
is  especially  exposed  to  be  led  astray  by  the  show  of  knowledge. 
To  the  tastes  and  habits  of  such  a  community,  the  friends  of  error 
are  far  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves  than  the  friends  of  truth. 
They  are  more  unscrupulous,  more  artful,  and  more  enei^etic.  As 
they  are  well  aware  that  their  resources  are  few,  they  know  how  to 
maice  the  most  of  each.  Often,  too,  they  have  the  art  and  cun- 
ning  in  the  use  of  these  resources,  which  have  been  taught  by  the 
controversies  of  past  generations.  The  success  of  error  depends 
on  a  one-sided  exhibition  of  a  few  facts  ;  while  the  truth  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  comparison  of  a  greater  number  and  variety, 
slowly  gleaned  from  a  more  extended  field.  Hence  the  defena- 
ers  01  error  have  in  all  this  a  means  of  power  with  a  population 
that  is  rapid  in  its  inferences,  hasty  in  its  conclusions,  and  impetu- 
ous in  its  partisanship.      Of  all  the  communities  on  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  the  one  most  exposed  to  sophistry  and  superficial 
knowledge,  is  such  a  one  as  is  growing  up  into  an  army  of  millions, 
with  minds  half-informed,  and  worse  cUsciplined,  and  yet  intensely 
active,  and  self-relyiAg.  Ignorance  is  likely  to  be  despised,  stu- 
pidity cannot  be  endured  ;  but  a  little  learning  with  great  parade 
IS  exactly  adapted  to  flatter,  to  delight,  and  to  control  its  active, 
self-confident  and  bold  population.  The  bold,  but  cunning  infidel, 
and  the  mild^  but  crafty  Jesuit,  can  here  find  ready  hearers  and 
make  ardent  proselytes. 

Now  we  io  not  assert  that  great  learning  furnishes  the  only  or 
the  most  powerful  weapons  against  such  antagonists.  All  that 
we  claim  is  that  these  are  indispensable.  We  freely  grant,  nay, 
we  contend  as  earnestly  as  any  one,  that  it  is  true  in  a  sense 
most  important,  that  the  Bible  and  Protestantism  furnish  their 
own  eviaence ;  and  that  this  evidence  is  so  clear  and  so  convinc- 
ing, that  it  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  violence  and  craft  of  its 
foes,  even  when  aided  by  learning,  when  the  question  is  tried  by 
a  community  of  sober  men,  who  know  nothing  but  the  simple 
ospel,  and  have  felt  nothing  but  its  power  upon  their  own  hearts, 
ut  on  the  other  hand,  the  artful  and  accomplished  apostles  of 
error  can  be  silenced  and  put  to  flight,  only  as  their  influence  is 
destroyed,  and  their  arts  are  exposed  by  men  who  understand 
how  to  use  the  same  weapons  which  they  wield,  and  are  an  over- 
match for  them  in  learning.  If  this  agency  is  withheld,  nay,  if  it 
be  not  vigorously  exerted,  no  man  can  compute  the  evil  conse- 
quences. If  in  every  city  and  large  village,  historical  state- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  infidel  and  Romish  scholars,  and  there 
shall  be  no  Protestant  scholar  who  has  the  training  or  the  know- 
ledge by  which  to  refute  them ;  if  false  assertions  are  to  be 
hazarded,  on  the  ground  that  no  keen-sighted  critic  will  detect 
and  expose  the  lie  ;  if  all  the  crafl  of  an  imposing*  logic,  and  the 
splendor  of  a  showy  declamation  shall  be  used  to  dress  up  the 
cause  of  error  in  attractive  colors,  and  if  the  feeble  attainments  or 
the  deficient  cultivation  arrayed  against  them,  shall  only  serve  to 
set  off"  the  attractions  of  error  to  greater  advantage ; — ^then  will  it 
certainly  happen  that  leading  young  men  will  be  gained  over  to 
the  wrong  side,  and  a  fearful  oias  will  be  given  to  public  opinion 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Against  this  strong  current  in  the  active 
and  thinking  mind  in  the  community,  the  faithful  preacher  must 
contend  witn  striking  disadvantages.  However  single-hearted 
may  be  his  aims,  and  bold  and  untiring  his  labors,  he  will  find 
that  a  plastic  energy  is  shaping  against  iiim  the  youthful  society 
about  him ;  that  it  mocks  his  hopes  by  its  subtle  influences,  and 
will  disappoint  his  plans  of  good. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  defender  of  the  truth  have  the 
advantages  which  we  contemplate,  and  let  him  also  be  a  bold, 
single-hearted,  believing  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  let  him  be 
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respected  for  his  intellect,  and  be  seen  to  be  well  furnished  by 
his  learning  for  every  emergency,  and  his  influence  will  be  mighty 
indeed.  Nor  is  it  a  new  and  peculiar  thing,  that  it  is  claimed 
that  an  able  ministry  for  the  West  must  be  thus  trained  and  fur- 
nished. It  is  a  new  thing  to  imagine  that  great  preachers  and 
able  combatants  against  error  can  be  trained  and  furnished  in  any 
other  way,  whether  for  the  West  or  any  other  community.  It  is 
a  grand  mistake  and  will  be  seen  to  be  fatd,  to  think  of  a  com- 
munity of  preachers  there,  who  shall  be  educated  without  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  of  libraries ;  or  to  contemplate  any  system 
of  reli^ous  influences  for  the  West,  as  at  all  complete,  in  which 
learned  Christians  schools  do  not  fill  a  prominent  and  an  indis- 
pensable place.  The  champions  of  the  truth  in  the  Reformation, 
were  men  trained  in  the  schools,  who  contended  with  men  trained 
in  the  schools,  and  vanquished.  As  fast  too  as  the  ground  was 
gained  for  Protestantism,  just  so  fast  was  it  secured  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  of  instruction,  by  the  advancement  of  pro- 
mising scholars  to  Protestant  professorships,  by  the  editing  of 
books  in  Theology  and  the  classics,  as  well  as  by  gathering  libra- 
ries to  serve  as  armories  for  the  defenders  of  the  Faith.  Luther 
felt  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  progress  and  permanence  of  his 
work,  that  a  learned  teacher  should  be  found  to  train  the  defend- 
ers of  the  new  Faith ;  and  he  hailed  his  young  professor,  Melanc- 
thon,  as  a  pledge  of  glorious  triumphs  which  were  to  come.  And 
when  he  heard  him  lecture,  he  could  hardly  contain  himself  for 
delight,  at  his  knowledge  of  Greek.* 

The  great  Puritan  divines  and  preachers  were  men  of  extensive 
reading,  men,  too,  who  made  constant  use  of  their  learning. 
Baxter  and  Howe,  Bates  and  Owen,  each  esteemed  their  libraries 
their  most  valuable  earthly  possessions ;  and  some  of  the  firsts 
preachers  of  New  England  had  larger  collections  of  books  than 
are  possessed  by  their  successors  (with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion), though  books  are  so  plenty  and  so  cheap.  The  history 
of  me  Reformation  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  is  full  of 
instances  of  the  value  of  learning  to  those  who  took  part  in  those 
controversies.  A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  the  same  kind 
of  training  for  the  peculiar  controversies  of  the  West,  is  given  in 
the  following  statement,  taken  from  an  article  in  the  biblical 
Repository  for  1845,  by.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle.     "The  con- 

'  ^  MeJanctbon'0  appearance/*  says  D*Aubignd,  '' wrought  a  revolution  not 
merely  in  Wittembeig,  but  throughout  Germany  and  the  learned  world.  The  study 
he  hsid  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  to  philosophy,  had  given  an 
Older,  clearness  and  precision  to  his  ideas  which  difiused  on  the  subjects  he 
bandied  a  new  li^ht  and  an  indescribable  beauty.  The  sweet  spirit  of  the  ^spel 
fertilized  and  animated  ail  his  reflections;  and  in  his  lectures  the  dricM  sciences 
^jpeared  clothed  with  a  grace  that  charmed  all  hearers.*'  **  Thanks  to  him,**  says 
a  distinguished  historian  of  Germany,  *<'^VittemberaJ  became  the  school  of  the 
nation.'  "-^Higtary  of  the  Rtformation,  Vol.  Z,  B.  IV. 
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flictin^  systems  of  religious  doctrine  impose  the  sternest  necessity 
upon  me  clergy  of  everjr  denomination,  to  be  thoroughly  armed  at 
all  points,  ready  to  act  in  any  emei^ency  or  meet  i¥ith  discomfit- 
ure. This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  debate  which  took 
place  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Purcell.'  Mr.  C.  sustained 
himself  with  marked  ability,  until  he  made  a  quotation  from  some 
rare  author  which  proved  an  unfortunate  one.  The  quotation 
was  a  centre  shot  at  the  Bishop's  position ;  but  with  the  utmost 
assurance  he  placed  the  author  in  question  on  the  table,  and 
defied  Mr.  C.  to  find  such  a  passage.  The  fact  was,  the  copy  was 
an  imperfect  one  [mutilated,  no  doubt,  by  the  Jesuits],  and  Mr.  C. 
was  not  aware  that  such  articles  of  religious  merchandize  existed^ 
He  was  confounded  but  not  convinced,  and  sent  to  some  Eastern 
city  to  have  the  matter  attested.    But  then  it  was  too  late.    The 

f)opular  effect  was  all  on  the  Bishop's  side,  and  that  effect  was  far 
rom  being  nullified,  by  the  announcement  of  the  fact  in  the  papers 
of  the  day.  Had  Mr.  C.  been  prepared  upon  this  point  on  the 
instant,  to  expose  the  facts,  he  might  have  expelled  his  adversary 
from  the  field  with  indignity."  "Western  clergymen  often  meet 
with  iust  such  instances,  and  are  warned  to  leave  no  point  un- 

Siarded.  The  tendency  of  all  these  things  has  been  to  make 
em  semper  parctti^  minute-men,  ready  for  action  at  any  moment; 
'  to  do  battle'  with  any  adversary,  with  lance,  battle-axe,  or 
sword." 

If  the  man  of  Gk>d  is  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good 
work,"  he  must  have  access  to  laige  libraries,  and  must  be 
trained  with  the  advantages  which  such  libraries  alone  can  fur- 
nish. If  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  colleges  at 
the  West,  are  to  be  hiding-places  of  power  for  the  truth  ;  if  they  are 
to  be  fortresses,  stbred  witii  weapons  of  ethereal  temper ;  if  thej 
are  to  become  all  that  they  can  be  made,  then  it  is  both  the  pn- 
vileffe  and  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  truth,  amply  to  provide 
for  tneir  wants  in  this  respect. 

*  Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  "Kenophovfu  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  toiih  Notes  by  R.  D.  C.  RoBviNf ,  Li- 
brarian Andover  Theological  Seminary.    Andover :  Wm.  H.  WardelL 

Mr.  RoBBurs  has  reproduced  the  edition  of  Kfihner,  with  slight  emendations,  and 
improved  pointing.  The  mechanical  execution  does  honor  even  to  the  Andoyer 
press ;  the  open  type,  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  the  pointing  are  grateful  to  the 
eye,  and  of  unspeakable  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  labors  of  the  Editor,  of  course,  have  been  mainly  spent  upon  the  Notes. 
These  are  quite  numerous,  extendii^g  through  nearly  250  pages  of  the  work,  and 
are  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  pupils.  Our  examination  of  them  has 
been  too  cursoiy  to  allow  of  a  definite  estimate ;  but  the  accuracy  and  concise- 
ness whidi  appear  to  characterize  them  have  struck  us  favorably.  The  gramma- 
tical and  ex^etical  difficulties  of  the  author  seem  to  be  honestly  met,  and  care- 
fall^  explained ;  and  a  just  care  has  been  exercised  to  furnish  the  particular  aid 
which  the  passage  annotated  upon,  needs,  and  no  more ;  quickening  the  student's 
mind,  and  giving  him  essential  service,  without  taking  the  task  entirely  out  of  his 
hands.  The  edition  will  hardly  fail  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  scholars  as  the  very 
best  upon  this  favorite  and  incomparable  work. 

2.  Life  and  Beligious  Opinions  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Ouyon;  together  toith 
some  aeeount  of  Fenelon,  By  Thomas  C.  Upham.  Harper  and  BroUiers,  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  Christian  world  has  known  too  little  of  this  remarkable  woman  ;  and  though 
that  little  has  had  much  in  it  that  was  favorable,  nay,  admirable,  it  has  led  to  mis- 
apprehensions and  prejudices  which  a  closer  acquaintance  will  be  apt  to  remove. 
It  IS  an  useful  and  agreeable  service  which  Prof.  Upham  has  performed,  in  bringing 
hack  Uie  light  and  the  beauty  of  a  life  so  singularly  pure,  and  animated  with  a  piety 
so  fervent,  disinterested,  and  spiritual.  The  earnest  enthusiasm  of  Madame 
Guyon  and  her  followers,  it  is  true,  ran  into  excesses,  and  engendered  hurtful 
errors;  but  they  were  errors  so  foreign  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  and 
so  little  likely  to  be  reproduced,  that  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  may  be  considered 
an  almost  unmin^led  good.  There  are  lessons  of  disinterested  love,  of  a  calm  walk 
of  faith,  of  practical,  earnest,  self-abandonment,  and  the  necessity  of  a  vital  union 
with  Christ,  which  spring  from  almost  every  page,  and  cannot  be  too  seriously 
studied,  and  were  never  more  apposite  than  at  the  present  time.  The  biographer 
has  evinced  a  sympathy  with  some  of  the  prominent  traits  of  his  subject's  expe- 
rience and  doctrines,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  her  genius  and  her  character, 
which  prove  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  service  he  has  undertaken ;  and  the  reader 
may  be  assured  <^  finding  a  work  of  rare  literary  ability,  excellent  spirit,  and  an 
interest  as  strong  and  vital  as  the  highest  and  sweetest  exemplification  of  piety  and 
love  can  produce. 

3.  The  Fbur  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Cheek,  toith  English 
JVotes,  Sfc.  Together  with  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  The  whole  form' 
issg  a  complete  text  of  the  JVew  Testnment,  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M. : 
Harper  9l  Brothers. 

As  the  title  indicates,  Mr.  Spencer's  notes  extend  only  through  the  Acts.  The 
edition  has  been  prepared  with  the  aim  of  introducing  the  Greek  Testament  as  a 
school  text  book ;  and  he  has  our  cordial  wishes  for  success.  The  notes  are  there- 
fore, brief,  chiefly  philological,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  and  progress 
of  the  pupil.  Tne  tvpography  is  exquisitely  fine— clear,  open,  graceful,  well- 
pointed,  and  creditable  to  the  enterprising  house  f^om  which  it  emanates.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  better  specimen  of  Greek  printing  in  this  country.  The  accoippany- 
ing  Maps  and  Plans  are  a  great  help,  and  much  emhance  the  value,  as  well  as  beauty 
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of  the  edition.  We  cannot  see  why  the  editor  should  have  preferred  the  text  of 
Mill  to  those  later  recensions  which  are,  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  improvements 
upon  that  critic,  however  learned  and  acute. 

4.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  a  Memoir  and  Critical  Betnarks 
on  his  Genius  and  Writings.  By  James  Montgomery.  With  one  hundred 
and  twenty  engravings  by  William  Harvey.  2  vols.  fc.  8vo:  Harper  k 
Brothers. 

Mr  Harvey's  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  text  of  Milton,  have  been  greatly 
praised  for  their  delicacy  of  conception  and  chaste  and  beautiful  grouping. 
Though  they  do  not  express,  in  their  grasp  of  the  mighty  theme  or  adventurous 
sublimity,  the  genius  of  Milton,  yet  never  ofiendine  by  ineffectual  attempts,  and 
always  graceful  and  in  the  finest  keeping,  they  seldom  fail  to  please,  if  they  do 
not  instruct.  They  embody  much  of  tnat  delicacy  and  grace  which  pervades  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  though  but  little  of  its  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  minor  Poems  are  therefore  superior  to  those  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  To 
this  great  epic  none  but  the  daring  genius  of  Martin  has  ever  done  justice.  The 
execution  of  these  illustrations  on  wood  is  admirably  done ;  there  is  a  distinctness 
and  finish  which  is  rarely  attained  in  wood  engravings,  and  a  very  pleasing  efiect 
almost  uniformly  produced.  They  are  numerous  as  well  as  good,  and  greatly  en- 
rich the  page.  The  paper,  letter,  press  and  binding  are  so  good  as  to  render  this, 
on  the  whole,  the  very  best  American  edition  of  Milton  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
entire  poems,  including  the  Latin,  of  Milton  are  here  included;  and  what  a  trea- 
sure of  noblest  wisdom  and  highest  sublimity,  beauty  and  truth  is  implied  in  this 
fact,  the  world  has  known  too  long  and  too  admiringly  to  need  to  be  reminded. 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  Poets,  the  sublimest  of  uninspired  interpreters  of  God's 
ways  to  man,  the  world  can  never  over-estimate  its  indebtedness  tor  many  of  its 
highest  and  broadest  views  of  truth  to  his  transcendant  genius. 

5.  The  Bible  JVot  of  Man  ;  or,  the  Argument  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  ike 
Sacred  Scriptures,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  By  Gahdiwer 
Spring,  D.  D.    American  Tract  Society. 

We  may  say  of  this  book  that  it  is  distinguished  by  conciseness  of  statement,  an 
orderly  and  comprehensive  arrangement,  and  candor.  The  argument  from  internal 
evidence  is  drawn  out  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  marshalled  with  a  tact 
that  gives  to  each  part  its  just  force,  and  increases  the  strength  of  the  impression 
as  it  advances.  Designed  for  popular  reading  and  to  produce  a  general  impression, 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  explanation  of  minute  details,  and  often  assumes  as  true, 
truths  and  results  which  have  been  elsewhere  demonstrated.  This  is  far  from  being 
a  defect — it  rather  disembarasses  the  argument,  and  renders  it  more  clear  and 
effective.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  this  branch  of  Scripture  evidence  has 
been  here  presented  in  a  more  compact  and  popular  form,  and  m  a  better  way  to 
carry  conviction  to  an  honest  mind,  than  we  nave  met  before.  For  the  general 
circulation,  which  the  Tract  Society  is  prepared  to  give  it,  nothing  could  be  better 
on  this  subject ;  and  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  very  structure  and  substance  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  a  religiously  impressive  volume,  setting  forth  truths  of  practical  and 
personal  interest  and  of  the  most  solemn  nature.  It  is  printed  in  a  style,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  much  superior  to  former  works  of  the  Society,  as  wetpeiceive  all  their 
publications  are  of  late.    There  is  nothing  lost  by  this.      , 

6.  An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  JVbah  Webster^ 
LL  D.  The  entire  work  unabridged,  in  one  volume.  Crown  qtunrto.  Bier 
vised  and  corrected  by  Chauncet  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  Springfield,  Ma8S.> 
C.  &  G.  Merriam.    New  York,  M.  H.  Newman  &  Co. 

The  issue  of  an  edition  like  this  is  a  truly  gigantic  enterprise,  for  the  successfol 
and  highly  satisfactory  completion  of  which  the  admiration  of  the  literary  public, 
will  not  be  withheld.  A  better  specimen  of  the  art  of  book-making,  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  our  country  has  afforded.  The  paper  is  clear  and  fine,  and 
the  typography  beautiful,  exact  and  well -arranged,  so  as  at  once  to  gratify  the  eye 
»nd  please  the  taste.  There  are  three  columns  on  a  page  of  convenient-sized 
quarto,  and  yet  such  is  the  typographical  skill  that  nothing  could  be  more  distinct 
aud  clear  than  the  vocabulary.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers  and  an  ornament  to 
the  noble  art,  and  by  far  exceeds  any  previous  editions  of  the  work. 
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The  poblislien  are  likewise  to  be  strongly  commended  for  the  reduced 
price  at  which  it  is  offered.  The  entire  work,  which  once  could  not  be  obtained  at 
a  less  price  than  twenty  dollars,  is  now  offered  for  six,  a  price  so  very  reasonable 
that  it  must  promote  a  wide  circulation  of  the  work.  Certainly  it  is  our  hope  that 
it  may. 

In  noticing  in  a  former  number,  the  emendations  made  by  Prof.  Goodrich,  to  tne 
octftTo  edition  of  Webster,  we  detailed  substantially  the  improvements  and  modifi- 
cations which  give  to  this  edition  its  peculiarity.  Some  of  Dr.  Webster's  innova- 
ttoDS  in  orthography  had  given  pretty  general  offence— carryiiijg  the  law  of  analogy 
with  rather  t<K>bold  a  hand  in  some  cases,  and  showing  capriciousness  in  its  appli- 
cation, in  others.  Changes  in  orthography,  also,  for  etymological  reasons,  were 
originally  made  by  him,  which  command  the  assent  or  consent  of  nobody.  These 
changes,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  had  proved  themselves  unpopular  and  offensive, 
are  in  this  edition  suppressed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  alterations  which 
were  founded  iu  good  reason,  and  though  innovations  at  first,  are  beginning  to  find 
their  way  into  popular  and  respectable  usage,  have  been  retained.  As  it  now  is, 
the  principles  of  orthography  adopted  are  such,  on  the  whole,  as  are  either  allowed 
by  good  use,  or  are  fast  working  their  way  into  favor  The  objections  which  have 
been  felt  and  expressed  against  Webster's  dictionary,  we  think  have  been  fairly  re- 
moved by  the  corrections  of  Prof.  Goodrich. 

In  all  other  respects,  it  has  never  had  a  rival.  In  the  completeness  of  the  vocab- 
lary,  the  fulness  and  precision  of  its  definitions,  its  learned  solution  of  the  true 
source  of  words,  and  its  apt  and  copious  authorities,  it  is  a  work  of  amazing  labor 
and  scholarship,  which  has  made  English  lexicography  an  entirely  new  thing. 
Pmf.  Goodrich  has  added  such  new  words  as  are  respectably  known,  and  has  espe- 
cially enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  by  incorporating  a  complete  list  of  scientific, 
technictl,  and  peculiar  words,  relatihe;  to  all  tne  various  departments  of  science, 
art,  manufactures,  philosophy,  philology,  &,c.  In  this  he  has  been  aided  by  his 
very  able  corps  of  fellow-professors  in  x  ale  College  ;  and  the  result  is  that  all  the 
benefits  of  a  technological  dictionary,  so  far  as  the  popular  wants  are  concerned, 
hare  been  secured  to  this  edition. 

Without  entering  into  a  farther  description  of  the  editor's  labors,  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  commend  it,  with  scarcely  any  qualification,  to  scholars  and  the 
pablic  generally,  as  by  far  the  cheapest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  useful  lexicon 
of  oar  language  that  can  be  obtained. 

7«  Leettwe$  on  Christian  Theology.  By  George  Christian  Knapp,  D.D.  PrO' 
ftssor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  Translated  by  Leonard  Woods, 
D.D.  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Second  American  Edition.  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1  vol.,  8vo.,  p.  572. 

Thx  first  edition  of  President  Woods'  translation  of  Knapp's  Theolo^,  was  pub- 
Uahed  in  1831,  and  has  been  for  some  years  out  of  print.  In  preparing  a  second, 
the  publisher  has  brought  it  into  a  single  volume,  of  double  columns,  but  of  fairer 
tvpe  and  better  appearance  than  the  first,  and  reducing  the  price  to  almost  one- 
third  of  what  it  originally  was.  The  work  is  one  of  such  great  learning  and 
worth,  and  so  particuUrly  valuable  to  American  students,  trained  in  the  system?  of 
dogmatic  theology  which  prevail  among  us,  and  in  which  English  thinking  is  so 
apt  to  mn,  that  we  are  glad  to  welcome  an  edition  which  will  come  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  peculiarities  of  Enapp's  system  are  well  known.  It  is  directly  founded  on 
exegesis,  and  most  of  its  positions,  as  well  as  arguments,  are  derived  from  the 
Scriptures.  Compared  with  the  philosophical  arrangement  and  ratiocinative 
manner  of  other  systems,  like  Ridgely,  Dwight,  Dick,  or  Hopkinq,  this  simple 
mode  of  seeking  what  the  Bible  teaches,  is  at  once  peculiar  and  refreshing.  It 
arrives  at  the  same  point,  but  by  a  different  process,  ac<)uaintance  wiUi  which  will 
form  a  useful  diversity  in  the  usual  method  of  theological  study.  Enapp  is,  too, 
remarkably  full  in  tlie  history  of  doctrines,  which  is  an  invaluable  feature  of  his 
work,  and  evinces  an  extent  of  learninic  and  research  in  this  particular,  rarely  pos- 
•emed  by  any  but  German  scholars.  Without  at  all  superseding  other  systems,  we 
do  not  d[oubt  that  the  use  of  Enapp  in  a  coarse  of  theological  study,  it  a  thing  to  be 
very  mach  dedred.  Much  can  be  there  learned  of  great  yalue,  which  can  be  no 
where  elie  Stained. 
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8.  l%om8ar^8  l^Moru,  UluitraUd  by  numerous  engra^ingi  on  wood.  Harper 
&  Br6tiieni. 

In  a  handsome  volume,  of  conTeiiieiit  shape  and  tasteful  execution,  a  new  edition 
of  this  inestimable  work  has  been  issued.  ^  Besides  the  excellent  letter-preM, 
there  is  a  profuse  variety  of  embellishments  illustrative  of  the  text,  which  are  in- 
bued  with  all  the  (^uiet  grace  and  delicate  feeling  which  give  the  Poem  its  most 
be&utiful  characteristic.  They  are  worthy  accompaniments  of  the  work,  and  give 
it  a  peculiarity  which  renders  this  by  far  the  most  desirable  edition  of  the  SeasoD 
yet  produced  in  this  country. 

9.  L^ft  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  ^nd  Navarre.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jamsb. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    In  4  parts. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  James's  powers  as  a  writer  of  Romance,  hit 
tact  and  skill  in  depicting  the  incidents,  and  portraying  the  features  of  individual 
life,  are  indisputably  of  a  high  order.  Familiar  with  sul  the  particulars  of  French 
history,  and  animated  by  a  strong  admiration  for  his  subject,  he  has  drawn  a  pictore 
of  the  great  Henij,  with  such  sharp  lines  of  individusdity,  and  such  beauty  and 
geniality  of  coloring,  as  to  realize  one's  highest  ideal  of  the  man,  the  monarch,  and 
the  soldier.  We  esteem  it  a  rare  contribution  to  our  reading,  and  as  one  of  the  best 
episodes  of  French  history,  which  have  become  not  uncommon,  that  the  age  htfl 
furnished. 

10.  Undesigned  Coincideneea  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  JSTew  TestcMientt, 
an  .Argument  of  their  Veracity ;  toith  an  Appendix^  containing  undesigned 
coincidences  between  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  Jottephus,  By  the  Rkv.  J.  J. 
Blunt,  D.D.     R.  Carter .    1  vol.  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  successful  extension  of  Paley's  method  in  the  Hore  Paulinse,  to  tiie 
coincidences  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  traced  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  exhibit  a  fairness  and  candor  not  unworthy  of  Paley  himself.  The 
ar^piment  it  evolves  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  work  exhibits  scholar- 
ship, ingenuity,  ahdgood  feeling,  and  is  specially  worthy  the  attention  of  students 
of  the  Bible. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

INFLUENCE   OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON   CIVIL  AND  RE- 

UGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

By  Rev.  Robskt  Bajeo,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

It  is  Christiaiiity  alone  which  can  give  the  noblest  freedom. 
In  the  language  of  its  glorious  Author,  this  wonderful  truth  was 
uttered  :  "If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed.'' 

Christianity  comes  to  man  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  bearing  in 
her  hands  the  double  gift  of  pardon  and  holiness.  She  brings  to 
him  a  full  and  complete  atonement  for  his  sins,  and  secures  the 
renovation  of  his  soul.  It  reveals  a  Savior  who  suffered  and 
bled  on  the  Cross  for  our  transgressions,  and  a  Holy  Spirit  to 
renew  and  i)urify  our  hearts.  How  wonderful,  and  yet  how  sim- 
ple !  How  simple,  and  vet  how  philosophical  is  the  pkm  of  sal- 
vation  which  the  Gospel  contains !  What  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  humanity  ?  What  could  better  commend  itself 
to  enlightened  reason,  when  revealed,  although  its  discovery  far 
surpasses  all  human  intelligence  1  ^'  Repentance  toward  God, 
ana  faith  toward  the  Lorcf  Jesus  Christ,"  are  the  terms  upon 
which  salvation  becomes  ours.  But  what  a  repentance !  Not 
only  does  it  imply  a  confession  of  sins,  but  a  heartfelt  hatred  and 
a  sincere  renunciation  of  them,  together  with  a  restoration  of  our 
affections  to  the  ever-blessed  Qod.  And  what  a  faith !  Not 
simply  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  (}ospel,  but  such 
a  beUef  of  it  as  ^^  works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and  over- 
comes the  world.'' 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel^ — ^presentinff  to  our  accept* 
ance  a  Divine  Victim,  on  which  our  faith  may  lay  her  band  in 
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confidence  and  peace ;  and  brining  to  our  lielp  a  Divine  Spirit, 
who  can  regenerate  otir  hearts,  enlighten  our  understandings, 
and  make  our  wills  to  coincide  with  the  will  of  the  infinitelj 
wise,  beneficent,  and  holy  Ruler  of  the  universe.    What  a  reli- 

fion  !  How  gloriously  does  it  exhibit  the  character  of  the  ever- 
lessed  Gk>d,  whom  it  sets  forth  as  a  just  God,  and  yet  a  Savior  I 
And  how  admirably  adapted  to  man,  securing  to  nim  both  the 
pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the  restitution  of  the  image  of  Qod  to  his 
heart — saving  him  from  hell,  and  fitting  him  for  heaven !  Well, 
indeed,  does  the  Gospel  deserve  to  be  called  a  glorious  Gospel. 
Compared  with  Christianity,  how  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  man 
appear  all  other  religions  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  how 
vain  and  worthless  even ! 

But  let  us  contemplate  the  influence  of  this  blessed  religion 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual  man :  and  here  we  scarcely 
know  at  what  point  to  begin,  or  where  to  end. 

1.  The  Gospel,  when  it  is  truly  received  into  the  heart,  anni- 
hilates the  guilt  which  binds  the  sinner  to  that  eternal  punish- 
ment due  to  nis  transgressions,  and  announces  to  him  that  there 
is  ^^no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  It 
brings  him  into  a  state  of  favor  with  his  Maker,  and  enables  him 
to  look  with  joy  and  confidence  upon  the  face  of  his  once  offend- 
ed Savior  and  Judge ;  it  takes  away  the  fear  of  hell,  and  fills  the 
soul  with  the  hope  of  heaven.  0  blesse^  liberation  from  the 
danger  of  being  eternally  lost !  0  blessed  assurance  of  everlast- 
ing life  !  What  but  the  Gospel  can  work  such  a  transformation 
in  the  state  and  prospects  of  him  who  was  before  overwhelmed 
in  condemnation ! 

2.  The  faith  which  saves,  gives  a  blessed  emancipation  to  ^^them 
who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bond- 
age." The  fear  of  death !  Next  to  the  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
it  is  the  most  widely-spread  and  overwhelming  of  all  the  fears 
which  mankind  ever  experience.  Who  has  not  trembled  at  flic 
thought  of  death?  Who  has  not  shrunk  firom  its  cold  embrace  t 
What  heart  has  not  quailed  before  the  mysterious  gloom  which 
hangs  around  the  djring  bed  ?  Who  has  not  dreadea  to  enter  into 
the  unseen  and  eternal  world,  of  whose  position,  inhabitants, 
modes  of  existence,  sources  ojf  joy  or  pain,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge, and  scarcely  anything  more  than  vague  conceptions ;  for 
none,  of  all  who  have  enterea  it,  have  returned  to  tell  us  anythii^ 
about  it.  Ah,  there  is  enough  here  to  make  the  stoutest 
heart  to  fear,  and  cause  the  firmest  knees  to  tremble,  and  smite 
one  against  another.  But  blessed  be  God,  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  His  Son  can  overcome  even  this.  Yea,  it  can  not  only  over- 
come the  dread  of  death,  but  it  can  make  death  itself  the  mes- 
senger, sent  down  by  our  Heavenly  Father^  to  conduct  the  soul 
X6  the  regions  of  everlasting  blessecmess.     u  can  make  thosejwho 
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once  trenibled  at  the  very  name  of  death  to  exuh  with  exceeding 
joy  at  its  near  approach.  Is  not  this  a  disenthralment  of  the  most 
glorious  natnre  1  And  what  but  the  Gospel  can  effect  this? 

3.  The  Gospel  delivers  man  from  the  greatest  of  all  slavery — 
that  of  subjection  to  his  passions.  It  teaches  him  to  restore  to 
their  proper  objects  those  affections  which  had  become  alienated 
from  those  objects,  and  restrain  and  regulate  those  which  had 
transcended  the  limits  which  God  in  His  laws,  as  well  as  in  our 
nature,  has  assigned  them.  It  can  reclaim  the  violent,  the 
covetous,  the  malicious,  the  sensual,  the  debauched,  the  drunken, 
— in  a  word,  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  most  debasing 
and  inveterate  vices — ^from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  transform 
them  into  the  ima^e  of  God.  For  the  love  and  practice  of  sin 
it  can  implant  in  their  hearts  the  love  and  pursuit  of  whatsoever 
is  pure,  whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report. 
What  renovations  has  it  not  made  in  its  blessed  career  in  our 
world  of  sin  and  wretchedness?  What  miracles  has  it  not 
wrought? — miracles  which  attest,  and  establish  beyond  refuta- 
tion. Its  claims  to  a  celestial  origin. 

4.  The  Gk>spel  delivers  man  from  the  bondage  of  many  de- 
grading and  vulgar  superstitions.  It  reveals  to  him  enough  of 
the  inviarible  world  to  make  him  know  that  he  can  never  be 
alone.  But  it  teaches  him  that,  with  a  mind  solemnly  and  affec- 
tionately pervaded  by  a  belief  and  a  sense  of  the  unseen  presence 
of  his  Heavenly^  Father,  he  should  have  no  otfier  fear.  Chris- 
tianity teaches  him  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  can  fall  to  the 
Sound  without  the  permission  of  that  Great  Being  who  walks  by 
a  side  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Why  then  should  he  fear 
any  of  those  subordinate  beings,  whatever  they  may  be,  who  arc 
but  His  servants?  What  can  harm  him,  if  tne  Infinite  God  be 
ever  with  him,  to  protect  and  to  save  him  ? 

6.  And  lastly^  Christianity  emancipates  from  the  thraldom  of 
debasing  and  miserable  ignprance.  It  spreads  before  man  the 
volumes  of  Gted^s  works,  (Jod^s  providence,  and  GJod's  grace* 
and  invites,  solicits,  encourages,  and  even  commands  him  to  read 
and  study  them.  The  Gospel  is  the  friend  of  knowledge  and  of 
science.'  For  there  is  no  true  knowledge  or  science,  which  is 
not  of  Gfod,  and  which  does  not  lead  to  God,  when  pursued  by  a 
mind  renewed  by  God's  Spirit.  That  ignorance  is  fevorable  to 
pJety,— or  in  other  words,  *^  the  mother  of  devotion,"  as  it  is  im- 
fiovmj  expressed — is  a  dogma  worthy  of  a  Church  whose  origin 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  dark  ages,  and  not  of  one  which  is  the  habi- 
tation of  that  God  "  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all.'' 

And  what  fields  are  spread  out  for  our  contemplation,  in  which 
OhristiaititT  invites  us  to  gather  both  rich  and  subundant  sheaves 
of  knowleage !     The  glorious  heavens  above  us,  the  air  we 
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breathe,  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  the  seas^-^what  subjects 
for  studj,  for  research,  for  joyful  discovery,  do  they  not  furnish ! 
The  shining  orbs  which  adorn  the  sky,  the  atmosphere  and  Ae 
innumerable  creatures  which  inhabit  it,  the  rocks,  me  forests,  the 
flowers,  the  waters, — all  proclaim  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
skill,  and  goodness  of  Ooa ;  and  the  study  of  them  tends  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  those  glorious  attributes. 

In  history,  Christianitj^  teaches  us  to  see  God  in  every  event, 
and  enables  us  to  comprehend  what,  without  its  aid,  would  be  a 
concatenation  of  the  veriest  enigmas.  How  rich  a  field  is  here 
for  study ;  not  merely  in  the  political  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  world  since  the  creation  of  man,  but  still  more  in 
the  origin  and  propagation  of  religious  and  moral  opinions,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  human  race  !  It  is  only  in  the  Bible 
that  we  find  the  true  key  which  enables  us  to  explain  what  is 
mysterious  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  reconcile  the  events  of 
this  world  with  the  existence  and  providence  of  an  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent  God. 

But  if  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Providence  be  glori- 
ous to  read  and  to  study,  how  much  more  the  book  of  grace,  or 
that  volume  of  Inspiration  which  reveals  to  us  the  character  and 
attributes  of  God,  our  relations  to  Him,  His  laws,  and  tiiat  won- 
derful plan  of  salvation  which  heaven  has  devised  for  our  • 
recovery  from  the  abyss  of  siA  and  misery  into  which  we  hare 
plunged  ourselves !  Independently  of  the  great  message  of 
mercy  which  it  contains,  how  vast  is  the  amount  of  invaluable 
history  which  it  embraces  !  How  replete  with  the  best  maxims 
for  the  conduct  of  life !  How  it  abounds  in  striking  apophtheons ; 
in  wisest  aphorisms !  And  how  it  clothes  its  statements  and  re- 
lations in  all  the  beauties  of  simple  narrative,  of  appropriate 
simile,  of  admirable  metaphor,  of  charming  allegory !  Never  has 
^  world  seen  a  book  which  can  be  compared  with  it.  The 
^gle  book  of  Job  contains  more  striking  tropes,  metaphors, 
similes,  etc.,  than  all  the  poems  of  Greece  and  Rome  comoined. 
Nor  does  the  celebrated  eulogy  of  the  Bible  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  the  slightest  degree  approximate  to  hyperoole. 

Look  at  the  state  of  individual  mind  in  countries  where  the 
Scriptures  are  most  generally  possessed,  and  most  carefully  read 
— as  in  Scotland  ana  New  England — and  you  will  see  how  Chris- 
tianity delivers  firom  the  double  bondage  of  ignorance  and  vice. 
^^The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light,  it  giveth  umler- 
standing  to  the  simple."  ^ 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon 
society  at  large,  or  communities,  and  the  blessed  freedom  which 
it  there  diffu^.  Here  Christianity  has  confessedly  won  many 
of  its  noblest  laurels.  We  can,  nowever,  allude  to  but  a  few 
points. 
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1.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherever  it  goes,  defines  and 
establishes  parental  authority ;  and  whilst  it.  places  this  primal 
bond  of  human  society  on  its  proper  basis,  and  surrounds  it  with 
all  apjMTopriate  sanctions,  wholly  deprives  it  of  that  despotism 
which  it  assumes  in  countries  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
unknown — a  despotism  which  has  in  many  parts  of  the  Pagan 
world  the  power  of  Kfe  and  death,  and  in  all  of  them  amounts 
to  a  severity  and  a  hardness  of  treatment  which  may  justly  be 
termed  cruel,  and  (were  it  not  that  sin  has  changed  everything), 
even  unnatural.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  Christianity, 
and  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its  heavenly  origin,  that  it 
*^  turns  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  unto  the  children,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  unto  their  fathers." 

2.  And  woman — what  does  not  Christianity  accomplish  for  her "? 
From  being  only  the  slave  of  man,  and  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, it  transforms  her  into  his  dearest  and  most  faithful  friend, 
the  sharer  of  his  joys  as  well  as  his  sorrows,  his  companion,  his 
equal,  his  wisest  counsellor,  the  promoter  of  his  purest  happiness 
in  times  of  prosperity,  and  the  source  of  his  greatest  solace  in 
those  of  adversity.  What  is  woman  in  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
countries?  In  some  she  is  scarcely  more  than  a  brute,  a  beast  of 
burden,  a  menial  servant,  or  at  best  a  thing  of  merest  convenience, 
and  hardly  considered  to  be  the  possessor  of  an  immortal  soul. 
Oh,  what  a  contrast  is  woman  as  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  a 
mother,  in  lands  where  the  Gospel  has  shed  its  hallowed  influence 
over  all  the  relations  of  society  and  of  life  !  What  a  contrast 
between  a  Christian  family,  with  an  aflfectionate  and  devoted  pMr 
at  its  head,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  dutiful  and  beloved  children, 
the  abode  of  peace  and  intelligence,  purity  and  love,  and  those 
which  unevangelized  countries  everywhere  present  to  our  view, 
with  their  polygamy,  their  incessant  quarrels  of  wives  with  wives, 
and  children  with  children,  and  of  husband  and  father  with  all ! 

3.  And  how  blessed  is  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  all  the 
other  relations  of  life  !  And  how  coulcT  it  be  •otherwise,  since 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  look  upon  all  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  our  brethren,  and  requires  us  to  consider  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  race,  to  whom  we  can  do  any  good  thing,  as  our 
neighbor  ?  It  tells  us  that  every  human  oemg,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  learned  or  ignorant,  bond  or  free,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  is  descended  from  the  same  original  pair  with 
ourselves ;  is  a  child  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father ;  and  is 
equally  an  object  of  His  paternal  care.  It  teaches  us  that  we 
must  not  despise  any  of  the  human  family;  no,  not  even  any  of  the 
^^  little  ones,''  for  they  are  the  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  wards,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  those  unseen  celestial  messen- 

Sers,  who,  whilst  they  perform  an  humble  ministry  on  earth,  in 
tieir  behalf,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  beholding  His  face  in  heaven 
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The  deTOut  and  coiuscieiitioos  Jews,  it  is  said,  will  not  twad  on 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  anything  is  written,  lest  the  name  of 
God  may  be  there !  It  is  a  beautiful  superstition,  if  such  it  may 
be  called.  So  Christianity  permits  us  not  to  treat  with  contempt, 
or  to  tread  under  our  feet  a  fellow-man,  however  d^raded  he 
may  be,  for  he  has  the  imaffe  of  God  in  his  soul.  It  may  be  that 
that  image  is  sadly  defaced  ;  it  may  be,  even,  that  it  is  almost 
efl&ced  ;  but  still  it  is  the  image  of  God ! 

It  was  a  beautiful,  though  somewhat  quaint  remark,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished English  writer  of  the  17th  century,  that  ^^  all  men 
should  be  either  loved  or  pitied ;  for  God  had  made  no  man  to 
be  despised.''  Whenever  the  Gospel  gains  possession  of  their 
hearts,  it  leads  men  to  be  ^^  kindly  anectioned  one  toward  an- 
other,"^  to  sympathize  with  each  other,  ^*  to  bear  one  another's 
burthens."  It  teaches  them,  in  questions  of  honor, ''  to  prefer 
one  another ;"  it  causes  them  to  put  away  wrath,  and  strife,  and 
all  those  evil  passions  which  make  men  treat  unjustly,  or  un- 
kindly, their  fellow-men.  In  other  words,  it  supplants  those 
passions  with  that  blessed  charity  which  '^  sufiereth  long,  is  kiD4» 
envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  be- 
have  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  (but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth),  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things."  It  is  this  which  fills  not  only  fami- 
lies, but  neighborhoods  with  peace  and  ffood  will,  and  makes  so- 
ciety the  source  of  the  highest  earthly  ^ppiness ;  and  the  want 
of  this  heavenly  principle  will  create  a  hell  anywhere. 

4.  The  blessed  Gospel  deprives  slavery,  wherever  it  exists,  of 
half  its  curse^  by  teaching  both  master  and  slave  to  love  one  an- 
other, and  faithfully  to  discharge  their  reciprocal  duties,  know- 
ing that  both  have  a  "  Master  who  is  in  heaven."  This  it  does 
whilst  it  prepares  both  master  and  slave  for  the  dissolution  of 
that  relation,  which,  it  will  one  day  inevitably  effect.  For 
the  single  comi^and  of  •the  Savior,  ''  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  all  lands  where  the  Groqpel 
gains  that  ascendency  which  it  is  destined  to  attain. 

On  what  side  soever,  therefore,  we  regard  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  upon  men  in  the  various  relations  of  associated  life,  we 
find  that  it  is  eminently  happy,  and  brings  about  the  overthrow 
of  that  dreadful  bondage  which  sin  has  so  banefully  diffused 
through  all  the  ranks  and  positions  of  humanity. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  nations, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  operates  to  secure  to  mankind  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  with  which  God  has  endowed  them,  and 
01  which  they  may  not,  without  cause,  be  deprived. 

That  a  religion  which  enjoins  upon  both  rulers  and  sulgects 
their  appropriate  and  correlative  duties ;  which  teaches  the  doc- 
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time  ttat  God  *^  hm  nuuk  of  one  Uood  all  nctioni  <tf  iMn  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth/'  and,  therefore,  that  all  meA 
are  brethren;  that  forbids  all  violeiice  and  oppression  in  the 
most  emphatic  language)  should  exert  a  salutary  influence  upoa 
all  classes-^leTating  and  protecting  the  down-trodden  masses^ 
and  restraining  the  arrogance  of  the  great — is  what  might  be  ex^ 
pected.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  history  that,  long  before 
Christianity  had  produced  any  change  in  tne  character  of  the 
Emperors  and  other  gpreat  functionaries  at  Rome,  it  often  mitiga* 
ted  and  subdued  proconsular  and  pretorian  pride  and  insolence 
in  the  distant  provinces.  And,  in  its  onward  and  wide-spreading 
progress,  it  gradually  brought  about, — if  not  everywhere  and  m 
a  uniform  manner,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  Koman  empire, 
and  to  a  verjr  considerable  extent — most  in^rtant  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  As  it  gained  moie 
foothold,  it  acquired  more  courage,  and  by  the  mouth  of  its  faith- 
ful ministers,  it  (^en  remonstrated,  and  successfully,  with 
tyrants,  great  and  small,  on  the  injustice  of  their  conduct.  Many 
instances  of  this  happened  long  before  it  ascended  the  throne  oi 
the  CSesars,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

And  when  the  Roman  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  powerful  but  barbarous  heathen  hordes  from  the 
North  and  East  of  Europe  (aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the  0|>- 
pressed  in  Asia  and  Africa),  and  Christianity  was  compelled  to 
achieve  another  conquest  on  the  same  ground — not,  indeed^  of 
one  consolidated  and  powerful  state,  but  of  its  Hcattered  fragments 
in  the  shape  of  provinces  overrun  by  different  tribes  speaking 
diffoent  tongues — ^this  boldness  on  the  part  of  Christian  priests 
and  teachers  was,  perhaps,  much  more  frequent,  remarkable,  and| 
we  may  add,  effectual  than  in  its  earlier  invasicm  of  that  empire 
itself.  History  makes  mention  of  some  notable  instances  of  tnisy 
one  only  of  which  can  we  cite  on  this  occasion.  It  was  that  tk 
the  visit  of  Leo  I.  to  Attila,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  whereby 
that  bloody  conqueror  was  diverted  from  his  cruel  intention  of 
boming^Rome,  men  the  capital  of  Christendom,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  Koman  empire. 

And  althoiurh  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
eq>ecially  before  the  glorious  Reformation,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  in  the  possession  of  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  who 
professed  the  Christian  name,-— of  clerks,  of  the  learned  and 
privileged  few,  and  even  of  most  of  them  only  in  fragments — 
yet  it  is  (juite  probable  that  the  very  limited  and  partial  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  which  then  existed  had  some  influence  in  giving  rise 
to  the  earliest  attempts  among  the  nations  that  planted  them* 
selves  upon  the  ruins  of  Rome,  to  form  something  like  written 
compacts,  defining  the  powers  *of  the  rulers,  and  the  duties  t>f 
the  ruled. 
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But  when  the  Reformation  broke  noon  Europe,  a  new  era 
commenced.     For  the  first  time  mankind  received  the  Bible,  the 
whole  Bible,  in  their  respective  languages,  and  began  to  peruse 
that  blessed  volume,  of  which  tiiey  had  hitherto  scarcely  been 
able  to  get  a  glimpse.    Then  it  was  that  not  only  the  benevolent, 
sublime,  and  heart-touching  precepts  of  the  Savior  and  His  Apos- 
tles began  to  be  read  with  joy  and  astonishment,  but  also  the 
wonderful  laws  and  institutions  which  God  Himself  had  given  to 
man,  began  to  be  studied.     And  well  might  men  be  delighted 
^d  instructed  by  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth ;  for, 
take  it  as  a  whole,  it  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  institutions 
of  Minos,  of  Numa,  of.  Lycurgus,  and  of  Solon.     In  fact,  their 
institutions  were  but  a  dim  reflection  of  it,  and  whatever  of  good 
they  contained  can  be  shown  to  have  been  derived  from  those  of 
Moses.     Older  by  a  thousand  years  than  those  of  Solon,  their 
superiority  to  his  is  as  marked  as  is  their  antiquity.     In  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  the  world  saw  the  first  perfect  model  of 
a  constitutional  government.    It  was  a  republic,  in  which  there 
was  a  most  remarkable  distribution  of  power,   and  the  most 
admirable  provision  of  checks  and  balances — in  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood  and  in  the  authority  of  the  sanhedrim  and  of 
Ae  judges — ^to  restrain   within  proper  and  well-defined  limits 
the  action  of  the  chief  ruler,  whether  elected  by  the  people,  or 
chosen  by  God  Himself  to  meet  some  extraordinary  emergency. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the   study  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  political  institutions — in  other  words,  recurrence  to 
the  streams  as  well  as  to  the  fountains  from  which  those  streams 
flowed — has  concurred  to  inspire  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
loved  freedom  in  modern  times  with  the  idea  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.    For  such  a  fact  can  detract  nothing  from 
the  exalted  position,  but  rather  establish  it,  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth.    One  thing  is  most  certain — there  was  very  little 
constitutional  liberty  in  the  world  when  the  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century  dawned  upon  Europe,  and  gave  to  the  people  the 
sacred  Scriptures — ^that  blessed  volume,  which,  if  it  may  in  the 
highest  a^^d  best  sense  be  called  God's  Book,  is  in  another  and 
most  important  acceptation,  the  People's  Book,  for  it  is  the  book 
which  their  Heavenly  Father  caused  to  be  written  for  them,  and. 
which  He  intended  should  be  theirs^     Of  this,  the  volume  itself 
is  the  best  evidence. 

At  the  epoch  to  which  we  have  just  referred — ^the  Reformation 
—with  the  exception  of  England,  Sweden,  the  republics  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  together  with  the  free  cities  of  Germany, 
there  was  not  a  constitutional  government  in  the  world.  And 
we  need  not  tell  those  well  ac(^uainted  with  the  history  of  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  that  the  constitutions  of  both  England 
and  Sweden  were  in  an  embryo  state,  and  hardly  worthy  of  the 
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name.  They  did,  indeed,  form  something  of  a  hulwark  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  paramonnt  prince ;  but  they  gave  to 
the  people  but  little  influence  in  the  government,  and  secured  to 
them  but  few  of  their  great  political  nghts.  Whilst,  as  to  the  re- 
publics of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  the  free  cities  of  Genriahy, 
they  were  aristocracies,  some  of  them  mere  oligarchies,  in  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  had  no  sort  of  influence,  and  for  whose 
welfare  and  elevation  there  seemed  to  be  neither  thought  nor 
care.  And,  in  fact,  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  little 
more  than  aristocracies.  The  masses  were  little  better  than  slaves. 
In  those  celebrated  polities  the  poor  man  might  be  justly  said  to 
be  servant  of  the  rich.  In  fact,  the  "profane  vulgar.''  as  the 
people  were  contemptuously  called,  were  considered  proper 
objects  of  hatred,  and  little  better  than  "  accursed.'' 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  when  the  pure  Gospel  was 
brought  back  to  the  world  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  of 
glorious  memory.  But  with  its  return  commenced  a  new  era  in 
Sie  history  of  mankind.     Let  us  see  how  this  happened. 

To  do  this  with  effect  we  must  go  back  to  the  consideration 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  Gospel,  or  that  pure  Christianity 
which  the  Reformers  restored  to  the  world,  finds  mankind,  and 
of  what  it  does  for  them. 

Let  us  not  forget,  then,  that  the  Gk)spel  finds  men — ^all  men — 
in  a  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness.  As  to  the  condition  of  the 
masses  where  the  Gospel  has  not  diffused  extensively  its  saluta- 

3  influences,  it  is  empnatically  one  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  misery. 
ow  let  us  take  an  individual  case,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  transforming  and  elevating  nature  of  true 
Christianity.  Let  us  select  a  man  out  of  the  masses — ^the  igno- 
rant, depraved,  ajid  down-troddeu  masses,  in  any  country  where 
the  Gtespel  is  not  known.  Let  us  suppose,  what,  however,  i^ 
almost  universal  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  individual  whose 
case  we  would  contemplate,  possesses  a  mind  enshrouded  in  ig- 
norance, a  heart  sel^sh,  degraded,  under  the  dominion  of  gross 
and  sensual  passions,  alienated  from  God,  and  a  stranger  to  all 
ennobling  and  elevating  views  of  virtue,  and  of  that  happiness 
which  is  worthy  of  an  immortal  being.  Such  a  man  is  only  fit, 
in  that  state  of  mind  and  of  heart,  to  be  a  slave.  He  is  incapable 
of  anything  like  those  sentiments  of  self-respect,  of  honor,  of  du- 
ty to  himself  and  bis  race,  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  needed 
efforts  to  secure  emancipation  from  the  bondage  in  which  he 
lives,  and  the  attainment  of  that  position  in  society,  which  be- 
longs, of  right,  to  humanity.  Let  us  go  further,  and  suppose  him 
to  be  the  prey  of  some  debasing  vice,  either  secretly  or. openly 
practis€Ki.  Let  us  even  suppose  him,  to  make  tne  case  as 
strong  as  possible,  to  have  become  so  vile  that  he  is  despised  and 
rejected  even  by  those  6f  the  same  degraded  caste  to  which  he 


belongs.  He  may  haye  become  a  jKM>r,  miserable,  and  helpless 
drunkard.  He  may  bare  committed  crimes  for  which  he  has 
received  the  contempt  and  execration  of  his  fellow  men.  What, 
let  me  ask,  could  philosophy  do  for  such  a  man  1  I  will  tell 
you  • — 

When  on  a  yisit  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities 
in  Europe,  some  five  years  ago,  I  occasionally  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  a  celebrated  rrofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  who  is  well 
known  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  by  his  light  and 
popular  writings.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, of  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  of  an  admirable  command  of 
language.  Withal,  he  has  a  person  of  most  commanding  appear- 
ance, a  face  of  the  finest  mould,  a  forehead,  an  eye,  such  as  a 
Vandyke  might  covet  as  a  model  for  his  penciL  As  he  stood 
before  his  class,  his  black  gown  hung  carelessly  from  his  noble 
shoulders,  on  which  rested  the  long  tresses  of  his  auburn  hair. 

In  the  course  of  his  lectures  he  was  naturally  led  to  treat  of 
virtue,  upon  which  he  expatiated,  very  much  as  we  may  suppose 
that  Plato  would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances.  In  the 
next  lecture,  which  was  an  appropriate  sequel,  he  cUscoursed 
on  the  resources  of  virtue ;  and  first  he  developed  the  considera* 
tions  which  it  furnishes  to  save  men  from  falling  into  sin  ;  m- 
rather  into  vice,  or  the  commission  of  wrong ;  for  the  learned 
Professor  seemed  to  shrink  from  usinj^  the  word  sin.  These 
topics  he  handled  with  consummate  skill.  After  having  dwelt 
with  great  eloquence  upon  the  motives  and  ailments  which  phi* 
losopny  may  use  to  persuade  men  to  pursue  a  virtuous  life,  b^ 
next  took  up  those  which  she  may  employ  to  dissuade  from  a  life 
of  vicious  indulgence.  Among  other  things  he  depicted  the 
poor  sinner,  hurrfed  on  by  temptation  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
as  advancing  rapidly  to  the  verge  of  a  vast  priecipice,  at  whose 
distant  base  lies  a  boundless,  fathomless  abyss,  over  which  rest 
clouds  of  thickest  darkness  and  impenetrable  gloom.  Above  this 
awfol  gulf  he  represented  death,  hovering  ip  mid-air  with  a  jave* 
lin  in  his  hand,  and  just  ready  to  pierce  the  poor  creature  to  the 
heart.     The  image  was  as  appropriate  as  it  was  appalling. 

At  length,  the  eloquent  Professor  came  to  the  question  : 
^^  But  suppose  that  temptation  should  prove  too  powerful,  and  all 
these  considerations  become  insufficient  to  keep  the  man  from 
felling  into  sin — into  crime  it  may  be,  disgraceral  crime — wh»t 
is  the  wretched  evil-doer  to  do  1  What  can  be  done  for  his  re- 
covery 1"  Oh,  thought  I,  when  the  Professor  had  reached  that 
point,  this  is  th&  question  of  questions !  We  shall  now  see  what 
philosophy  can  do  for  a  man  in  so  deplorable  a  condition  ;  and  sure 
enough  the  Professor  essayed  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  su^esting 
those  considerations  which  philosophy  can  make :  Such  as  the  ^^im^ 
portance  of  not  abandoning  all  hope^  that*bad  as  the  case  may  be^ 
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the  &ileii  one  may  with  suitable  efibrts  rise  again,  at  least  to  a 
partial  recovery  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  reputatioiy property,  hs^piness,  may  all  be  lost;  but  still 
there  is  room  for  hope  that  amendment  of  life,  and  a  lon^  series 
of  years  ylrtuously  spent,  will  do  much  towards  re-instating  him 
in  the  esteem  of  society.''  But  alas  !  how  insufficient  are  all 
such  considerations  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case !  How 
little  success,  humanly  speaking,  is  likely  to  attend  such  means 
of  alleviating  misfortune  !  And  how  vain  and  little  worth  ap- 
peared all  that  philosophy  can  do  in  comparison  with  the  blessed 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  could  not  but  say  within  myself, 
whilst  listening  to  all  this  splendid  declamation,  t)^at  one  simple 
sermon,  firom  a  man  however  illiterate,  who  knows  the  Gospel 
by  having  experienced  its  power  in  hi^  own  soul,  is  worth  a 
whole  Alexandrian  library  of  such  lectures.  The  simple  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  is  related  in  twenty-two  verses  of  one 
of  the  Gospels,  is  infinitely  better  fitted  to  meet  the  case  de- 
scribed.   Let  us  consider  tnis  point  for  a  moment. 

The  poor  sinner  has  ruined  himself,  and  feels  that  he  is  un- 
done !  He  has  pursued  the  course  of  vice  and  sin  to  such  a 
length  that  property,  reputation,  friends,  and  hope  are  gone.  It 
may  even  be,  though  blessed  be  God  that  does  not  often  happen, 
that  long-lingering  affection  for  him  has  abandoned  its  last  earthly 
abode — a  mother's  bosom !  In  this  state  the  Gospel  comes  to 
him ;  perhaps  it  finds  him  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon !  And 
it  tells  him  that,  deplorable  as  is  his  condition,  there  is  yet  hope 
for  him  ;  for  there  is  one  Being  whose  heart  yearns  over  him^ 
yea,  even  bleeds  for  him !  And  that  Being  is  He  whose  favor 
is  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  universe  beside.  It  tells 
him  that  the  infinite  God,  his  Heavenly  Father,  still  pities  him, 
and  invites  him  to  return  unto  Him  from  whom  he  has  all  his 
life  lon^  been  wandering.  It  informs  him  that  he  has  the  proof 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  he  still  lives,  and  is  therefore  a  ^'  prisoner 
of  kope."  It  tells  him  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
His  onl^  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  pensh,  but  have  everlasting  life."  It  exhorts  him  at  once  to 
arise  and  go  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  fall  down  at  his  feet,  coiu 
(ess  his  many  and  aggravated  sins,  and  ask  for  the  pardon  of 
them  all  for  the  sake  of  the  ''  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  meets  the  poor  lost  sin* 
ner.  In  the  striking  language  of  one  of  the  prophets,  bis  case  i& 
represented  under  me  figure  of  one  who  is  exposed  in  all  her 
disgusting  wretchedness  and  helplessness  in  the  open  field,  where 
the  infinitely  merciful  Jehovah  passes  by  and  nas  compassiom 
upon  her,  and  says,  "Live!"  0  blessed  news  this,  for  the 
wretched  and  hitherto  hopeless  man !    He  listens ;  he  wondera 
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whether  this  can  be  true.  *  At  length,  through  gra<^e,  he  believes ; 
he  rises  up  and  returns  to  his  Heavenly  Father ;  is  received,  is 
pardoned,  is  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  heavenly  lOve  and  mercy ! 
O  what  a  transition !  He  is  renewed  in  his  soul  by  the  Holy  Spint. 
He  becomes  a  new  creature !  How  wonderful  the  change,  both 
in  his  character  and  in  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his 
Maker !  He  now  has  the  heart,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  try  to  live 
a  new  life.  He  has  now  the  courage  to  hope  that,  if  Grod  has 
forgiven  him,  he  may,  by  a  life  of  well-doing,  re-instate  himself 
in  the  good  opinion  of  society,  if  he  has  lost  it.  He  ven- 
tures to  hope  that,  if  God  has  forgiven  him,  his  fellow-men 
mav  also  be  induced  to  forgive  him. 

But,  if  any  should  not  be  willing  to  forgive  him,  he  has  that 
within  him,  through  God's  grace,  which  can  enable  him  to  sus- 
tain their  contempt  and  their  hatred.  And  he  will  bear  these 
things  as  long  as  they  are  endurable.  He  will  bear  even  oppres- 
sion, and  pemaps  for  a  long  time,  without  a  murmur.  Yet  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  endurance  of  wrong  is  impossible,  even 
for  a  Christian  man ;  for  "  oppression,"  long  continued,  will,  we 
are  told  on  the  best  authority,  "  make  even  a  wise  ma^  mad.*' 

In  such  circumstances,  what  is  more  natural  than  for  one  who 
has  found  the  favor  of  God,  to  question  the  right  of  a  feHow-man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  to  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck.     He  cannot  be 

Eersuaded  to  believe  that  Qod  has  given  authority  to  any  one,  be 
e  prince  or  common  man,  to  tyrannize  over  him. 
And  this  will  be  more  readily  his  conviction  if  such  tyranny 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  conscience,  and  prevent  or  hinder 
the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties.  For  here  a  chord  is  touch- 
ed which  vibrates  to  his  inmost  soul.  He  might  bear  the  loss  of 
his  goods,  the  loss  of  his  political  and  civil  rights,  the  loss  of  re- 
putation. But  he  cannot  long  bear,  in  silence,  the  deprivation 
of  his  religious  rights  and  privileges,— of  the  liberty  to  worship 
and  serve  God  according  to  Grod's  Word  and  his  own  conscience. 
Oh,  no !  This  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  him  to  make,  becau^  it 
interferes  with  his  duty  to  his  God. 

And  when  he  thinks  not  only  of  his  own  eternal  interests,  but 
also  of  those  of  his  children,  which  may  not  onfly  be  put  in 

i'eopardy  by  such  tyranny,  but  even  ruined,  not  all  earth,  not  all 
lell,  will  be  likely  to  msdce  him  acquiesce  in  it ;  for  it  concerns 
not  this  world  only,  but  eternity ;  not  the  body  only,  which 
must  in  a  short  time  perish,  but  the  soul,  which  can  -never  die. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  a  man  is  not  alone ;  that  others,  per- 
haps many  others,  in  the  same  village,  city,  neighborhood,  dis- 
trict, country,  have  undergone  the  same  blessed  translation  finom 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  Satan,  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  of  Christ.  It  may  be  that  they  had  not  sunk  down  into  a 
iJtate  so  degraded  and  abandoned  as  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
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scribed.  This  matters  mot,  so  far  as  the  object  which  we  have  in 
view  is  concerned.  They  all  have  been  sinners,  and  in  their 
own  opinion,  as  well  as  in  reality,  great  sinners.  But  they  hav^ 
become  new  men,  have  new  hopes,  are  influenced  by  new  and 
heavenly  motives.  Will  it  be  possible  for  such  men  to  suffer  op- 
pression long  from  their  fellow-men,  and  not  re»st  it,  especially 
if  that  oppression  interferes  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
prevents  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace  1  They  may,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  said,  endure  with  patience  much  loss  of  their 
goods,  and  even  of  their  civil  and  political  rights ;  but  if  it  ^'  con- 
cern their  Cod,''  and  their  duties  to  Him,  they  will  not  long  hesi- 
tate to  disobey  the  command  even  of  a  king,  and  suffer  martyr- 
dom rather  than  submit  to  such  grievous  wrong.  They  will  not 
only  refuse  to  obey,  but  they  will  take  measures  for  self-protec- 
tion^ and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights ;  and  they  will  have 
justice  on  their  side  in  doing  both. 

And  just  here  has  bc^n  almost  every  noble  and  successful  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  which  has  illustrated  the  annals  of  Christen- 
dom since  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.     That  blessed  move* 
ment  of  necessity  became  a  double  one,  almost  from  the  first ; 
for  it  encountered  a  double  despotism, — that  of  the  Prince,  and 
that  of  the  Priest.     Little,  indeed,  did  Luther  anticipate  this  at 
the  outset  of  his  noble  mission  ;  for  he  did  not  see  the  length  to 
which  his  principles  would   carry  those   who    adopted  them. 
Very  far  was  he  from  comprehending  at  first,  or  indeed  at  any 
time,  the  full  effect  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
reception  in  the  heart  of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  would  have  upon  the  masses,  and  the  length  to  which 
pressure  from  without  would  compel  them  to  go.    £ut  it  was 
soon  found  by  those  who  embraceu  the  Reformed  Faith,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  hope  to  overthrow  the  spiritual  despotism  and 
darkness  beneath  which  mankind  had  for  a^es  groaned,  so  long 
as  the  political  tyranny  continued  to  uphold  it.     To  this  it  was 
owing  that  the  Reformation  soon  became  a  political,  as  well  as  a 
religious  movement — not  of  choice,  but  by  the  compulsion  of  its 
enemies. 

Let  us  now  seek  for  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  these 
positions  in  the  facts  of  history. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Reformation  as  giving  an  impulse  io 
the  stru^le  for  liberty,  and  for  proper  guarantees  in  behalf  pf 
human  rights, — especially  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  religious 
worship ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  have  spoken  in  accordance  with 
truth.  But,  in  fact,  the  partial  resuscitation  of  evangelical 
faith  had,  in  previous  ages,  been  attended  with  similar,  yiou^h 
partial,  developments.  Of  this  we  have  a  notable  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  Waldenses.  From  the  11th  to  the  14th  oentury, 
that  martyr-race  endured  a.  harassing,  and  even,  at  times,  a  se^ 
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Yere  persecution.  To  this  they  opposed  a  patient  continnance 
in  well-doing,  and  bore  in  meekness  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
cruel  indignities,  and  lingering  imprisonments.  Bloody  persecu- 
tion next  followed.  They  then  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  their  lives,  and  through  a  penod  ^  three  centuries  and 
more,  sustained  thirty-four  distinct  wars  with  their  enemies,  and 
successfully  maintained  their  religious  liberties  and  rights,  al- 
though in  doing  so  they  were  oftener  than  once  reduced  almost 
to  extirpation  in  their  mountain  abodes.  The  Proclamations, 
Addresses,  and  Treaties,  which  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  the  authors 
of  these  wars,  were  compelled  to  make  in  their  behalf,  were  in 
some  sense  guarantees  of  their  religious  liberties  and  civil  immu- 
nities, as  they  were  enduring  proofs,  notwithstanding  the  faith- 
less manner  m  which  they  were  observed,  of  the  reality  and  the 
vigor  of  the  resistance  which  occasioned  them. 

In  the  history  of  the  Hussites  of  the  15th  century,  we  have 
another  remarkable  monument  bf  the  energy,  courage,  and  per- 
severance which  an  evangelical  faith  can  create  and  sustain,  and 
whose  fruits  were  long  perpetuated  in  the  heroic  defence,  on  the 
part  of  Ziska  and  the  Taborites,  of  their  mountain-homes,  as  well 
as  of  their  scriptural  Religion,  amidst  the  fastnesses  which  the 
Grod  of  nature  and  of  grace  had  planted  in  Bohemia. 

Even  the  early  Capitulations  of  Charlemagne  and  his  success- 
ors, as  well  as  the  Capitularies  of  the  German  Princes  and  Empe- 
rors of  later  days,  were  so  many  pacts  in  which  defences  for 
religious,  as  well  as  civil  rights  were  sought ;  and  though  veir 
imperfect,  they  were  unquestionably  the  best  bulwarks  which 
could  in  those  times  be  erected. 

But  it  was,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century  that  gave  that  grand  impulse  in  behalf  of  popular 
liberty  and  constitutional  government  which  the  world  has  so 
extensively  felt,  and  which  has  even  yet  expended  but  a  small 
portion  of  its  energies.  Ten  years  did  not  elapse  after  Luther 
Degan  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  before  its 
effects  were  widely  felt  throughout  Germany,  in  inciting  men  to 
resist  oppression.  In  the  unfortunate  "war  of  the  Peasants,'*  in 
the  year  1536,  we  can  see  clearly  that  this  principle  had  some 
share.  The  masses  of  laboring  people  had  long  groaned  beneath 
the  heavy  burthens  which  their  "Seigneurs"  and  "Princes'* 
imposed  upon  them.  Discontent  had  often  manifested  itself  at 
various  points,  and  even  blood  had  flowed.  Still,  no  general 
u|)rising  of  the  people  took  place,  till  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation had  gained  considerable  diffusion  in  that  country,  and  society 
at  large  had  been  agitated  to  its  centre  by  open  discussions  and 
controrersies,  which  had  a  tendency  to  unhinge  and  subvert  men's 
minds,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Papal  religion,  but  in  some  sense 
also  to  the  just  claims  of  the  "  powers  that  be."    It  is  true  that 
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the  men  w^  exoked  the  peaaants  of  Germany  to  resist  hj  fovce^ 
were  most  of  them  either  ambitious  demagogues  or  miserable 
fanatics.  Yet  among  their  followers,  especially  at  the  outset, 
there  were  not  a  few  who  were  actuated  by  good  motives,  and 
hoped  for  the  overthrow  of  the  grinding  despotism  under  which 
they  had  so  long  lived  and  suffered.  Many  of  the  demands  which 
the  revolters  aadressed  to  their  princes  were  reasonable,  and  such 
as  the  Bible  sanctions.  And  although  Luther  had  good  reason 
for  denouncing  the  movement,  because  of  the  wretched  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  it  is  certain  that  in  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
he  makes  it  evident  that  he  neither  comprehended  the  full  extent 
to  which  the  glorious  doctrines  he  was  laboring  to  props^ate 
would  lead  men,  in  seeking  redress  of  evils  and  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  nor  the  just  limits  of  obedience  to  unrighteous  govern- 
ments. Everythapg  connected  with  this  whole  movement  was 
unfortunate,  anoit  ended  in  utter  disaster.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
true  that  it  gives  us  some  faint  and  impeifect  intimations  of  what 
an  evangelical  faith  will  lead  men  to  do  in  opposing  and  over- 
throwing oppression  when  it  transcends  the  boundaries  of  a  proper 
endurance.  But  let  us  turn  to  efforts  less  abortive  and  more 
cheering;  to  efforts  whose  fruits  endure  to  this  day,  and  will 
endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

Of  these,  Holland  is  a  memorable  instance.  Overcome  in  arms, 
— to  which  oppression  and  persecution  had  driven  them, — ^those 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrine  in  Flanders,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Holland  was  then 
called.  There  they  maintained  a  contest  with  Spain  that  is  with- 
out a  parallel,  for  its  sacrifices,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during 
a  period  of  almost  an  entire  century.  And  although  very  many 
of  the  nobles  and  other  great  men  who  espoused  the  cause  <h 
Reformation  in  this  struggle,  were  unquestionably  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  obtein  deliverance  from  a  higher  despotism  which  weigh- 
ed heavily  upon  them,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  even  by  less 
worthy  considerations ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Protestantism  was 
the  primitive  occasion  of  the  movement,  and  with  many,  not  only 
among  the  ministers,  but  among  the  people  of  every  rank,  the 
chief  source  of  its  strength,  and  the  true  cause  of  its  triumiA. 
And  what  was  the  issue  of  this  protracted  and  dreadful  struggle  ? 
It  was  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  in  which  there  was, 
for  a  kmg  time,  more  religious  and  political  liberty  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Nor  did  ihe  Dutch  acquire  liberty 
for  themselves  alone.  Their  country  was  an  asylum  for  their 
persecuted  Protestant  brethren  of  all  lands.  And  thither  fled 
those  from  fVance,  from  Bohemia,  from  the  Palatinate,  from  Italy, 
from  Spain,  and  even  from  England  and  Scotland,  who  preferred 
odle  with  liberty  of  conscience,  f o  conformity  with  what  they 
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deemed  to  be  »error  in  doetruie  and  wondiip,  in  (bar  natiTe 
countries* 

But  tbe  most  remarkable  deyelopments  of  that  religious  free- 
dom to  which  an  evangelical  faith  gives  origin,  and  the  moet 
wonderful  results  £rom  stru^les  to  secure  that  political  liberty 
which  naturally  and  legitimately  flows  from  it,  occurred  in  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain.  The  Reformation  overUirew,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  fierce  conflict,  the  two-fold  despotism  with  which  the 
people  of  that  land  had  long  been  cursed — that  of  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  governments. 

It  was  a  conflict  disastrous  in  its  influencie  whilst  it  lasted,  and 
for  a  long  time  doubtful  as  to  its  issue.  In  its  alternations  it 
shook  not  only  the  throne  to  its  foundations,  but  agitated  society 
also  to  its  very  inmost  recesses.  The  struggle  was  at  first  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Popery  ;  afterwards  between  Protest- 
antism  and  a  Semi-Romanism ;  and  finally  be^Ksen  evangelical 
worship  and  formalism.  In  ^e  progress  of  that  stru^Ie,  ^ 
southern  portion  of  the  island  became  involved  with  the  northern^ 
and  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  the 
crown  trampled  in  the  dust. 

During  two  centuries  and  more,  it  was  the  Protestant  religicm 
as  embodied  and  represented  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
especially  through  the  energy,  and  wisdom,  and  heroic  resistance 
of  its  General  Assembly,  that  despotism,  whether  of  Scottish  or 
English  origin,  was  kept  at  bay  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  any  measure  protected. 
The  contest  was,  indeed,  and  nrst  of  all,  for  Christ's  kingdom 
and  crown  ;  but  the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  glory  of 
that  crown,  involved  the  best  interests  and  the  dearest  rights  of 
the  down-trodden  people. 

But  it  was  in  England,  or  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  that 
the  development  of  an  evangelical  faith  and  life  was  followed  by 
the  most  astonishing  consequences. 

The  Reformation  in  that  land,  carried  on  mainly  by  royal 
counsels  and  royal  hands,  was, — ^like  that  which  was  effected 
under  royal  auspices  in  some  countries  on  the  continent, — ex- 
ceedingly impenect.  So  much  of  Romanism  still  cleaved  to  it, 
that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  spiritual  movement,  and 
was  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
Hence  a  second  Reformation,  within  the  bosom  of  the  first,  was 
felt  to  be  necessary.  From  this  arose  that  tremendous  stru^ 
to  emancipate  England  from  a  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism, 
which  for  a  while  overthrew  boUi  prelacy  and  monarchy.  And, 
although  both  arose  again  out  of  ^e  dust  and  recovered  their 
former  place  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  yet  the  British  con- 
stitution received  its  present  form,  if  not  all  its  vitality  and  value, 
from  the  discussions  and  conflicts  which  took  place  during  that 
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period. .  It  is  to  those  efforts  of  the  Puritans,  as  Mr.  Hume  is 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  England  owes  whatever  of  liberty 
she  may  now  possess.  In  that  struggle  Algernon  Sydney  and 
Lord  William  Russell,  those  noble  patriots,  whose  names,  with 
that  of  another  who  earlier  entered  into  the  contest  for  liberty, 
John  Hampden,  will  endure  as  lon^  as  English  history  remains, 
were  called  to  lay  their  heads  on  the  block.  Of  Lora  Russell, 
a  distinguished  mvine  of  that  day  (Dr.  Calamy)  remarks,  ^'  that 
an  a^e  would  not  repair  the  loss  to  the  nation,  and  whose  name 
shoiud  never  be  mentioned  by  Englishmen  without  singular 
respect."  Even  royalty  itself  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  wnose 
name  could  never  be  forgotten,  so  long  as  men  preserved  any 
esteem  for  sanctity  of  manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  love  to 
their  country,  constant  even  unto  death."' 

Such  were  some  of  the  patriots  and  noble  asserters  of  liberty 
whom  Puritanism  created  for  England,  and  not  for  England  only, 
but  for  all  mankind. 

But  who  were  the  Puritans'?  and  what  were  their  principles t 
Let  us  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  answer  of  these  inquiries. 

The  rise  of  the  Puritans  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
They  embraced  the  portion  of  the  Established  Protestant  Church 
of  England  that  were  dissatisfied  with  many  things,  both  in  the 
Liturgy  and  the  articles  of  that  Church  as  it  was  left  by  Henry 
Vin.  They  believed  Aat  the  Reformation,  as  made  under  the 
auspices  and  guidance  of  that  monarch,  had  not  gone  far  enough. 
But  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  changes  ought  to  be  made.  Cranmer  and  his  friends  de- 
sired to  make  as  few  as  possible,  hoping  that  the  nation  would 
thus  be  more  easily  divorced  from  Romanism,  and  sooner  recon- 
ciled to  the  reformed  religion.  Others,  who  alone  merited  the 
epithet  of  Puritans — ^an  epithet  given  at  fcrst  by  way  of  opprobrium 
— desired  to  free  the  Church  as  completely  as  possible  from 
erery  vestige  of  Romanism.  On  this  account  they  wished  even 
the  abolition  of  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  the  square  cap,  as 
being  the  livery  of  superstition,  and  emblems  of  the  triumph  of 
prescription  over  the  word  of  God.  They  have,  indeed,  been 
often  ndiculed  for  what  has  been  called  their  obstinacy  in  regard 
to  thinss  comparatively  indifferent.  Bi^  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  a  distinguished  writer  of  ot#  own  country,  "that 
the  wisdom  of  zeal  for  an  object  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
particular  nature  of  that  object,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  principle 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or  of  society,  have  identi- 
fied with  such  object.'^* 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  (in  1553),  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands,  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  both  these  classes 

'  Patent  of  William  and  Mary  creating  t^e  Duke  of  Bedford  Marquis  of  TavU 
iCodc«  granted  in  May,  1694. 
*  Praudent  Qoincy,  in  hit  Centennial  BiicourM,  delivered  at  Boiton. 
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of  Protestants  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  contment,  wheie  they 
found  refuge  at  FraiJcfort-on-the-Maine,  at  Emden,  at  Wessel,  at 
Basle,  at  Marburg,  at  Strasburg,  and  at  Geneva.  At  all  these 
places  they  were  received  with  open  arms  bj  their  Protestant 
orethren^  and  at  all,  they  found  a  much  simpler  ritual  and 
worship  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  last  named  place,  in  particular,  they  found  ^'a 
Church  without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  king."  It  was 
in  that  same  city  of  Geneva,  that  John  Knox  discovered  the 
"  pattern"  of  that  Church  which  he  and  other  worthy  co-workere 
erected  in  Scotland,  and  which  has  endured  to  this  clay. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  iriends 
and  advocates  of  further  reform  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  returned,  upon  the  death  of  Mary,  from  the  continent, 
after  a  sojourn  there  of  five  years,  more  fully  confirmed  than 
ever  in  the  opinions  which  they  had  previously  held.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  struggle  between  fonnsdism,  prelacy,  and 
monarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  purer  faith,  a  simpler  worship, 
and  a  constitutional  government,  on  the  other,  was  renewed  with 
more  vigor  than  ever — a  struggle  in  which  the  throne  and  the 
altar  were  both,  for  a  while,  prostrated,  somewhat  less  than  a 
century  later. 

Long  before*that  event  occurred,  however,  there  b^an  to  be 
formed  in  England  a  small  but  growing  band  of  those  who  were 
resolved  to  come  out  of  the  Established  Church,  in  which  they 
despaired  of  seeing  a  further  reformation.  Finding  no  longer 
any  protection  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  several  hundreds  of  them 
emigrated  from  the  eastern  counties  of  England  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Holland.  Not  finding  such  a  home  there  as  they 
desired,  and  preferring  to  live  under  the  dominion,  as  they  said, 
of  their  "  natural  prince,"  they  removed  to  this  continent,  and 
settled  amid  the  wilderness  which  then  covered  its  shores.  They 
planted  at  "  New  Plymouth,"  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  and 
a  commonwealth  witnout  a  monarchy,  save  an  almost  nonunal 
allegiance  to  one  which  was  three  thousand  miles  distant.  Here 
was  the  cradle  of  American  institutions  and  American  liberty. 

Qenvm  unde  Lattnum, 
AlbttiiqQtt  Mtret,  atque  alte  moenia  Rome. 

For  small  as  this  colony  was,  never  did  another  exert  sq  great 
an  influence.  Those  which  followed,  and  settled  in  1628  at 
Salem,  and  in  1630  at  Boston,  though  both  when  they  left 
England  were  composed  of  those  who  still  rejoice  to  be  called 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  had  scarcely  touched  the 
American  shores  before  they  threw  off  the  Episcopal  form  of 
government,  and  became  Independents,  or  Congregationalists^— 
both  because  they  were  pleased  with  the  ^^ pattern''  which 
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they  fomvdt  tt  Plymcmth,  and  because  bj  so  doin^  they  created 
aa  impassable  goif  between  themselres  and  the  Bishops  of 
England,  an  escape  from  whose  domination  was  one  of  the  chief 
ttotiyes  for  seeking  a  home  in  the  New  World.  England  threat- 
ened to  attempt  to  bring  back  these  fleeing  Israelites  under  the 
ecelesiastical  tyranny  from  which  they  had  escaped.  The  colo- 
msto  prepared  to  resist.  At  this  moment,  the  dispute  between 
Ike  goyemment  and  the  friends  of  reform  in  Church  and  State  at 
iiome,  took  such  a  turn  as  to  preyent  the  conflict  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  inftnt  daughter.  The  first  essay,  there- 
fi>re,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  in  resisting  the  autnority  of 
ikigland,  was  made  in  behalf  of  religious  freedom. 

^ot  only  did  the  Puritans  settle  in  New  England,  but  men  of 
Uke  spirit,  and  actuated  by  similar  motiyes,  emigrated  at  a  later 
day,  from  Scotland,  fix>m  the  north  of  Ireland,  from  Wales,  fron^ 
Germany,  frx>m  Poland,  from  Bohemia,  from  France,  and  from 
the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  to  these  shores,  and  spread  themselyes^ 
with  few  exceptions,  over  what  are  now  our  middle  and  south- 
ern States.  Of  all  the  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
nation's  greatness,  by  frur  the  largest  and  best  portion  were  driven 
hither  by  religious  persecution,  as  well  as  by  political  oppres- 
sion. 

But,  is  die 
me  answer 
essayist : 

^^  The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemi>lation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general 
t«rms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  is 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  is  too  minute.  To  know 
ICm,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end 
of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the 
soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity 
thfoagh  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  friU  on  the  intol- 
erable br^htness,  and  commune  with  Him  face  to  face*  Hence 
(NJginated  their  contempt  of  earthly  distinctions.  The  difference 
bel^een  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish 
when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed.  They  recognised  no  title  to  superiority  but  His  frivor; 
and  confident  of  that,  they  despised  all  tne  accomplishments,  and 
all  tiie  dignities  of  the  world.  If  their  names  were  not  found  in 
the  registers  of  hersJds,  they  felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded 
in  the  3ook  of  Life:    If  their  steps  were  not  acconqMUiied  by  a 


le  question  still  asked,  who  were  the  Puritans?    Let 
in  the  language  of  Britain's  most  elSquent  modem 
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n)leiiclid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  minifitaiing  luigels  bad 
c^ai^e  over  tjiem.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with 
hands  'y  their  diadems  crowns  of  glory,  which  should  never  fade 
away.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  tbev 
looked  down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  ricE 
in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  ipore  sublime  lan- 
guage ;  nobles,  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation^  and  priests 
by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them 
was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance 
belonged;  on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of  li^ht  tad 
darkness  looked  with  anxious  interest ;  who  had  been  destined 
before  the  heavens  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity 
which  should  continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  have 
passed  away.  Events,  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to 
earthly  causes,  had  been  ordained  on  nis  account.  For  his  sake 
empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  tbe 
Almighty  revealed  His  will  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist,  and 
the  harp  of  the  Prophet.  He  bad  been  rescued  by  no  common 
deliverer,  from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ran- 
somed by  the  sweat  of  no  common  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  tne  sun  had  been  darken- 
ed, that  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that 
all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God«" 
Wonderful  men !  By  what  visions  cheered !  By  what  hopes 
and  motives  conducted  !  The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  asseited 
on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  that  such  was  the  per- 
fection of  discipline,  such  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  army  whid 
he  commanded  in  the  Peninsula,  that  he  believed  it  could  have 
marched  anywhere !  In  this  respect,  it  was  like  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  which  for  fourteen  years  bade  defiance  to  all  the  attadtt 
of  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  did  not 
meet  an. enemy  that  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it.  In  lUce  man- 
ner it  may  be  asserted,  that  men  possessing  the  spirit  and  character, 
^e  exalted  aims,  the  soul-sustaining  hopes,  the  faith  that  fixes 
her  eye,  on  eternal  things,  which  the  Puritans  had,  are  capable  of 
doing  anything  that  is  great  and  glorious.  ,And  verily  tney  did 
things  that  were  both  great  and  glorious.  Those  of  them  who 
remained  in  their  father-land  nobly  contended  for  the  rights  of 
m^kind,  political  and  religious.  They  fought  the  battles  of 
liberty  over  and  over  again,  until  through  their  exertions,  and 
thorough  the  triumph  of  flieir  principles,  the  British  Constitution 
became  firmly  established.  "  The  precious  spark  of  liberty  had 
been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone,"  says  the 
great  English  historian  to  whom  we  have  already  referred— a 
historian  who  has  been  justly  charged  with  lying  in  wait,  throi^h 
tbe  whole  course  of  his  history  for  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
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upon  the  cause  of  both  religion  and  liberty,  and  who 
bore  a  special  dislike  to  the  Puritans. 

As  to  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  this  country,  they  Carried 
out,  to  their  legitimate  extent,  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
rel^ous  liberty  which  they  had  learned  in  England,  in  the  school 
of  oppression  and  fierce  discussion.  They  went  on  gradually 
improving  the  forms  of  popular  government  which  they  had  origi- 
naUr  adopted,  in  the  face  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
lana  to  destroy  them.  And  although  never  were  subjects  more 
loyal  to  a  Crown,  or  a  people  more  sincerely  attached  to  their 
&tiier-land,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  as  they  believed,  by 
the  unkind  and  unnatural  course  pursued  by  that  father-land,  to 
sever  the  bonds  that  had  bound,  them  to  it,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent  6;ovemment  of  their  own,  in  which  religious,  as  well  as 
political  Uberty  should  be  carried  to  its  proper  boundaries. 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  our  example  upon  the  world  1 
Let  the  history  of  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece, 
tn  the  Old  World,  and  of  the  entire  of  South  America,  together 
with  Mexico,  Guatamala,  and  St.  Domingo,  in  the  New,  answer 
that  question.  Let  its  answer  be  also  read  in  the  throes  of  poor 
Poland  and  of  benighted  Italy. 

It  is  indeed  but  too  true,  that  the  revolutions  which  have  occur- 
red in  the  world  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  led  to  no  results 
comparable  to  those  which  their  great  prototype  and  forerunner 
in  our  own  country  has  produced.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover 
the  reason.  They  have  not  been  the  fruit  of  the  pure  Gbspel ; 
they  have  not  been  sustained  by  an  evangelical  faith ;  they  nave 
not  occurred  in  nations  which  had  been  penetrated  by  a  true 
ChristianitY;  they  have  not  taken  place  where  the  Bible  is  in  the 
hands  of  almost  every  one,  and  its  sanctions  felt  in  millions  of 
hearts.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  governments  which  they  have 
given  rise  to  have  been  unstable  and  very  imperfect. 

But  let  us  have  hope.  These  revolutions  have  been  necessary 
to  break  down  the  despotism  of  the  prince  and  of  the  priest — 
which  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  to  use  a  less  classical  comparison, 
like  the  Siamese  Twins,  are  inseparable,  and  neither  can 
be  destroyed  without  sooner  or  later  occasioning  the  death  of  the 
other.  These  revolutions  are  opening  the  way  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  pure  gospel.  And  the  countries  in  which  they  have  occur- 
red will  one  day  experience  its  renovating  influence.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  they  be  enabled  to  obtain  and  maintain  those 
free  governments  which  they  desire,  but  for  \^ich  they  are  at 
present  so  greatly  unprepared. 
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ARTICLE  U. 

REVIEW  OF  FINNEY'S  THEOLOGY. 

By  Brr.  Quo.  DumBiA  D.  D.,  Faiior  of  First  Pietbytexton  Chureh  of  Detroit,  Mieh. 

Lieturts  on  Systematic  Theology y  embracing  Lectures  on  Moral 
Government^  together  with  Atonement^Moral  and  Physical  Be- 

Smtyj  Regeneration^  Philosophical  Theories^  and  EtndenceB  of 
tgeneration.    By  Ret.  C.  G.  Finkey,  Professor  of  Theology 
•    in  tke  Oberiin  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  work,  whose  title  we  have  placed  before  the  reader,  as 
the  snbject  of  this  article,  is  given  to  the  world  by  its  author,  as 
a  ^^  text-book  where  (in  T)  many  points  and  questions  are  discussed 
of  great  practical  importance,  but  which  have  not  to  (his)  know- 
ledge been  discussed  in  any  system  of  theological  instruction  ex- 
tant."* The  present  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  others,  and 
will  form  the  second  of  the  series ;  because  it  embraces,  as  tbe 
author  says,  ^^  subjects  so  distinct  from  what  will  appear  in  the 
first :" — ^"  and  because  it  seemed  especially  called  for  just  now, 
to  meet  a  demand  of  the  church.'^*  The  church  in  general,  no 
doubt  is  meant,  and  by  its  ^^  demand,"  the  author's  judgment  of 
what  it  needs.  The  volume,  therefore,  lays  high  claims  to  gene- 
ral consideration. 

The  well  established  and  extensive  reputation  of  the  author  for 
piety,  his  success  as  a  popular  preacher,  in  the  conversion  of  men, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  his  name  and  fame  have  been  held  in 
the  churches,  render  any  remarks  from  us  unnecessary  in  the  way 
of  awarding  the  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  must  be  pennitted  to  say,  that  we  have  always  affec- 
tionately regarded  him  as  one  whose  ministry  the  Lord  delighted 
to  bless ;  and  although  occasionally  sentiments  of  an  erratic  diarac- 
ter  had  been  attributed  to  him  by  others,  and  quoted  in  isolated 
remarks  from  his  writings,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  have  we  been 
wont  to  refer  them  rather  to  neglect  in  properly  quali^ring  Hs 
expressions^  tiian  to  any  serious  or  radical  departure  nom  the 
ortnodox  faith.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  we  have  been  con- 
strained to  apprehend  there  was  more  reason  for  censure  than  we 
had  suspected.  We  still  cherish  the  kindest  feelings,  notwiA- 
standing  we  have  yielded  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  an  impen- 
0U8  demand,  to  counteract  the  dangerous  tendency  of  a  philosoph- 

*  Preface,  p,  iii.  •  p.  r. 
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theory,  more  likely  to  become  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
angelical  feith  and  morality,  in  proportion  to  the  respect  and 
nfidence  previously  entertained  towards  our  author  as  a  reli- 
>us  teacher. 
In  giving  his  work  fiie  attention  it  demands,  we  feel  it  is  but 

t'ustice  to  m^autiior  to  estimate  it  as  well  in  the  Uffht  in  which 
le  himself  presents  it,  as  of  the  reasons  he  has  assigned  for  its 
publication*  He  says  that  he  has  been  ^^  long  convinced,  that 
/  the  truths  of  the  blessed  Grospel  have  been  hidden  under  a  false 
lAilosophy.*'*  The  philosophy  more  especially  referred  to  is 
that  of  those  numerous  system-builders  among  theologies 
writers,  who,  by  ^^  assuming  as  true  the  dogma  of  a  necessitated 
will,  have  embarrassed  and  perverted  nearly  all  the  practical 
doctrines  of  Christianity."*  His  object  is,  to  substitute  the  true 
for  the  false  philosophy ;  and  thus,  by  rescuing  these  doctrines  from 
the  tmholy  mixtures  which  have  diluted  or  destroyed  their  pow- 
er, and  restoring  them  through  this  sanative  alchemy,  to  their 
ori^al  simplicity  and  freshness,  to  return  them  to  the  church,  in 
their  native  purity.  With  such  design,  we  think  that  the  most 
obvious  and  proper  course  to  have  been  pursued  by  a  teacher  of 
Christianity,  and  especially,  an  instructor  of  candidates  for  the 
Gospel  ministry,  would  have  been  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  having  separated  the  chan  from  ^^  the  good  seed  of 
the  word  of  6od,'^  to  present  the  facts  or  truths  revealed  to  faith^ 
onadulteratedlby  any  admixtures  of  philosophy.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, is  the  course  prescribed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  GkntileSi 
who  has  charged  us  to  '^  beware  lest  any  man  spoil  (us)  through 
philosophy,"*  thus  intimating,  that,  from  this  source,  dangerous 
and  corrupting  influences  would  proceed.  But  this  our  authof 
haa  not  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  substituted  his  own  as 
the  true  philosophy,  designating  it,  in  contradistinction  from 
"  ihe  leaven  of  error"  heretofore  so  fatal,  as  that  of  "  The  Free^ 
dom  of  the  Will.'' 

We  differ  not  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Philosophy. 
We  use  it  to  denote  something  distinguishable  from  science,  or 
the  knowledge  of  facts  systematically  arranged,  whether  in  the 
world  of  matter  or  of  mind.  Its  more  current  import  involves 
the  idea  of  those  principles,  postulates,  or  views,  by  means  of 
which  men  attempt  to  explain  facts.  In  its  application  to  Scrip- 
tural doctrine,  it  denotes  the  attempt  made,  by  the  aid  of  firat 
truths,  and  of  psychological  or  metaphysical  views,  to  explain 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  sense  our  author  has  used 
the  term,  from  which  we  do  not  dissent. 

His  book  might  be  entitled,  his  philosophy  of  moral  govern- 
ment ;  for  it  upholds  his  attempt^  on  certain  metaphysical  and 
psycholo^cal  principles,  to  explain  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible 

*  Prafi^e,  p.  iii.  <  PrefiMe,  p.  iii.  *  Col. a:  8. 
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which  inTolye  the  idea  of  moral  obligatioii.  Tbese^in  a  few 
words,  are  what  he  holds  to  be  the  right  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the  dogma  of  '^  a  necessitat- 
ed will."  Our  author  is  not  the  first  who  has  thus  attempted  to 
brinjg  in  philosophy  as  the  expounder,  or  cather  arbiter,  of  Bible 
truth.  4 

Theological  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  efforts  and 
systems  of  Pelagius  and  Arminius,  of  Socinus  and  Crellius,  and 
the  history  of  their  success  in  a  similar  enterprise.  Nor  are  tkej 
ignorant  of  the  gigantic  powers  of  mind,  and  of  the  different  phi- 
losophical systems,  brought  into  requisition  by  the  founders  and 
promoters  of  new  sects,  and  schemes  of  morality  and  religion, 
from  the  most  ancient  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Persians,  Indians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians, — all  had  their  appropriate  or 
peculiar  philosophy,  which  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
nood,  often  powerful  instruments  of  imposition  and  of  supersti* 
tion,  for  the  support  of  their  tyranny  oyer  the  human  conscience. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  Greece  there  were  different  schools 
and  teachers  of  renown,  whose  psychological  and  philosophical 
systems  passed  through  yarious  phases  and  mutations,  some  of 
which  ndt  only  shaped,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  among  that  highly  educated  people,  but  have 
actually  contributed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  yotaries, 
amon^  Christian  teachers,  to  giye  complexion  andl  character  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  in  different  ages.  iTie  student  of 
history  can  refer  to  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle, of  Pythagoras  and  the  Stoic  sect,  of  Xenophanes,  Demo- 
critus,  and  others  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  and  of  Epicurus  and  his 
disciples,  not  to  mention  minor  systems ;  and  he  can  trace  the 
shades  which  they  haye  cast  eyen  into  the  Church,  affecting  the 
minds  of  Christian  teachers,  in  their  apprehensions  and  exhibi- 
tions of  Diyine  truth.  The  influence  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy; 
of  the  schools  at  Alexandria ;  of  their  presiding^  doctors,  such  as 
Athenagoras,  Pantsenus,  and  Clemens ;  of  the  Eclectic  mode  of 
philosophising ;  of  the  school  of  New  Platonics,  established  by 
Ammonius  Saccas;  of  the  biblical  exegesis  adopted  by  Origen; 
and,  in  general,  of  conyerted  men  of  learning  addicted  to  philo- 
sophy— can  be  traced  distinctly,  in  the  corruptions  of  Christian 
doctnne,  and  in  the  fallacious  method  of  Scriptural  exposition, 
which  began  at  an  early  period  to  appear  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  has  been  through  the  same  channel  of  philosophy, 
that  in  successiye  ages,  one  erratic  system  after  another  has 
arisen,  and  claimed  to  adapt  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  the 
better  and  more  deseryed  approbation  of  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  suspicion  and  some  degree  of 
alarm,  that  we  learn  from  our  author  his  object,  to  inyestigate  and 


settle,  by  pbilosopfaieal  explanations,  the  great  troths  which  lie 
at  tiie  foundation  of  morality  and  religion.  The  yolume  he  has 
published  contains  his  philosophy.  Its  doctrinal  discussions, 
throughout,  betray  an  attempt  to  make  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
and  indeed  much,  both  of  its  experience  and  practice,  to  con- 
form to  his  dogma  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  he  says  he 
has  "  in  brief  attempted  to  prove,*'  and  ^^  everywhere  assumed.'** 

The  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  fact  reported  by  human  conscious- 
ness, everywhere  assumed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  very  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  asserted  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith, — ^a  form  of  sound  words,  embodying  a  system  of  doctrine 
which  our  author  is  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  Antinomian.  It  is 
not  possible  for  language  to  be  more  explicit  than  its  statement, 
that  "  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty, 
that  it  is  neither  forced  nor,  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  will,  de- 
termined to  good  or  evil.*  So  far  as  the  simple  fact  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  is  concerned,  it  would  be  invidious  and  unjust  to 
say,  that  our  author  teaches  it,  or  proves  it  more  explicitly  than 
do  those  whom  he  charges  with  having  assumed  ^^  the  dogma  of  a 
necessitated  wilL" 

In  what  that  freedom  consists,  and  how  far  its  liberty  extends, 
are  questions  which  have  engaged  the  attention  and  discussions 
of  theologians  and  moralists  in  all  a^es.  According  as  men's 
psychological  views  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  have  varied,  have  they  differed,  also,  in  their  definitions 
and  descriptions  of  it.  The  &ct,  so  far  as  all  the  great  ends  of 
human  life,  and  the  principles  and  duties  of  morality  are  con- 
cerned, is  so  confirmed  by  universal  consciousness,  that  argu- 
ments to  prove  it  are  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is  by  no  means 
important  for  practical  purposes,  that  every  man  should  be  able 
to  state  with  metaphysical  accuracy,  in  what  it  consists,  or  how 
fiir  extends.  It  may  exist  and  be  exercised,  and  for  all  par- 
ticular ends  be  well  enough  understood  without  this  ;  just  as  our 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  exist,  Notwithstanding  the 
CTeat  mass  of  our  free  citizens,  if  required,  would  not  be  aMe  to 
define  their  nature  or  boundaries.  We  converse  with  each  other 
daily  about  them,  assume  them  on  all  hands,  and  act  accordingl]^, 
whatever  may  be  our  differing  theories  and  notions  as  to  the  pofi- 
cy  of  the  government.  In  the  .same  way  God  speaks  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  about  our  liberty  as  moral  agents,  and  assumes  it 
continually  in  the  administration  of  His  providence.  Metaphysi- 
cal analyses  and  definitions  here  are  not  needed ;  nor  are  they 
given  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  case  with  systematic  writers, 
and  theological  professors,  when  they  undertake  to  give  their 
metaphysical  and  philosopnical  explanations  of  iLefaS^  ;  espe* 

*  Prefftoe,  iii.  <  Chapter  iz.,  S^  1. 
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cially  when  that  is  avowedly  done  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
and  elucidating  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  behooves  them 
to  q>eak  and  write  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  to  avoid,  as  fair 
88  possible^  everything  which  mi^ht  render  dieir  meaning  va^ 
or  equivocal*  After  the  avowal  ofour  author,  so  full  and  explicit 
that  this  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  deep  and  growing 
demand  for  explanation  ;"^  that  his  ^^  object  has  been  to  sim- 

Elify  and  explain;"  and  after  having  acknowledged  that  his 
ooK  is  ^^  highly  metaphysical,"  requiring  ^  much  intense 
jstudy,"  and  expressed  his  fears  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  not 
be  read  by  some,  and  on  the  other,  will  not  be  unaerstood  bj 
others  who  are  willing  to  read  it,  we  confess  ourselves  surprised 
and  disappointed  to  find,  that  in  his  definition  of  the  very  pivot 
on  which  his  whole  philosophy  turns,  or  in  laying  the  foundation 
on  which  he  attempts  to  rear  the  great  system  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine, he  should  have  been  so  exceedingly  ambiguous  and  con- 
fused. We  confidently  expected  to  learn  from  him,  without 
possibility  of  misapprehension,  in  what  he  at  least  rejgarded 
^^  the  freedom  of  the  will"  to  consist,  and  what  are  its  limits,  if  it 
has  any.  We  have  sedulously  sought  for  the  talismanic  key 
which  he  carries  along  with  him,  wherewith  to  unlock  the  myste- 
ries of  our  faith.  But  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  At  one  moment 
it  appears  clear  and  obvious ;  but  at  the  next,  by  a  change  of 
terms,  it  suddenly  disappears. 

It  is  but  very  little,  at  most,  that  we  find  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  is  to  be  gathered  from  different  parts  of  his  work,  where  it 
is  incidentally  introduced.  "  By  free  will,"  he  says,  *^  is  intend- 
ed the  power  of  choosing,  or  refusing  to  choose,  in  compliance 
with  moral  oblif^tion  in  every  instance.  Free  will  implies  the 
power  of  originating  and  deciding  our  own  choices,  and  exerciijng 
our  own  sovereignty,  in  every  instance  of  choice  upon  moral  ques- 
tions— of  deciding  or  choosing,  in  conformity  witn  duty  or  oAct- 
wise,  in  all  cases  lOf  moral  obligation."*  Here  he  has  seen  fit 
to  restrict  his  definition  of  free  will  to  matters  only  of  moral 
obligation ;  and  let  it  be  so  restricted.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
definition,  he  calls  free  will  "  the  power"  to  choose  or  refioe. 
But  what  is  meant  by  "  powet"  he  nas  not  said.  The  word  ii 
very  comprehensive  and  variable  in  its  significancy.  At  one 
time  it  is  used  to  denote  the  faculty,  or  constitutional  capacity 
for  performing  certain  acts;  at  anotner,  the  motive  influences 
which  prevail,  or  are  present,  previous  to  and  during  the  act; 
at  another,  the  exciting  and  determining  influence,  which  not 
only  elicits,  but  directs  and  gives  energy  to  the  act ;  at  anothef, 
the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  act ;  and  again,  all  to- 
gether.   One  class  of  metaphysico-theolc^cal  writers  alsoi  use 
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fte  tenii  in  <me  sense,  and  anodier  in  a  different;  one  in  die 
sense  of  capacity  of  beinff — adaptation  of  constitutional  nature 
tor  specific  acts ;  and  another,  of  the  relation  which  certain  con- 
dunng  causes  sustain  to  the  mind,  and  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  result  in  the  voluntary  act.  But  here  our  author's 
psycholc^,  and  his  theology  likewise,  fail  to  give  precision  to 
Bis  definition. 

In  die  second  part  of  his  definition,  he'  speaks  of  free  will  as 
implying  a  power  to  ^^  originate  "  its  own  choice*  What  does 
this  mean  1  We  are  left  to  conjecture,  whether  he  means  simply 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  choose,  or  the  power  to  regulate  and 
control  that  which  is  antecedent  to  choice.  His  language 
would  import  that  there  is  something  antecedent  to  it,  wfaidi  has 
a  causal  influence  on  the  choice.  When  the  mind  exerts  its 
capacity  to  will,  and  chooses,  does  that  choice  depend  on,  and  is 
it  determined  by,  any  previous  cause  whatever  1  Does  it  stand 
correlated  to  it  in  any  way  1  If  so,  then  the  choice  had  an  origin 
in  something  antecedent  to  the  mind's  actually  exerting  its 
capacity  to  will.  IS  not,  why  talk  of  free  will  impl]png  a  power 
to  ^^  ori^ate  "  its  own  choice  1  He  should  hare  said,  distinctly 
and  demiitelT,  the  will  itself  is  that  power,  and  is  not  moved  or 
determined  oy  anything  antecedent  or  correlated  to  its  own 
voKtions.  The  actual  willing  is  the  origin,  the  end,  and  the 
whole  of  it,  according  to  this  view.  No  causal  influence  what* 
ever,  whether  producing  or  occasional,  lies  back  of  it,  or  beyond 
it.  The  will  is  absolutely  and  sovereignly  self-determining.  It 
is  but  daikenin^  counsel  with  words,  to  say  that  free  will  impKes 
a  power  to  "originate''  its  own  choice,  when,  according  to  our 
avthor's  definition,  it  does,  and  can  only  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  fiee-will  consists  in  the  mind's  actually  choosing, 
without  any  antecedent  cause,  or  motive  power  whatever — entire- 
ly and  exclusively  by  its  own  absolute  independent  self-deter- 
mining volition.  We  stronely  suspect  that  this  is  the  author's 
real  and  influential  idea  of  liberty,  or  "the  freedom  of  the  will;" 
and  that  with  him,  every  motive  and  causal  influence  whatever, 
anterior  to,  and  connecteid  with,  volition  is  fatalism  and  neces- 
sity. It  certainly  is  essential  that  this  be  shown  to  be  the  true 
notion  <^  its  liberty,  in  order  to  establish  some  of  the  positions  he 
seems  to  maintain.  And  yet,  this  does  not  always  appear  to  be 
his  idea ;  for,  in  his  very  definition,  he  adds  that  free  will  implies  ' 
a  still  further  power  of  "  deciding  our  own  choices." 

The  act  of  deciding  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  absolute  inde- 
pmdent  volition,  uninfluenced  by  any  reason,  motive^  cause,  or  an- 
terior act  of  mind ;  for  there  is  imphed  in  the  very  import  of  the 
word,  the  idea  of  previous  intellectual  acts,  in  the  way  of  inquir* 
iag,  investigrating,  comparing,  reasoning,  judgins^,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  eoaehuMtt.    Does  the  meUed  «r  Ike  mtaSmity  previously 
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affect  the  will,  aad  influence  its  acts?  Or  does  the  will  fint,  hjr 
its  own  self-detenniniog  act,  evoke  them  in  all  cases  1  What 
power  can  the  will  have  to  decide  on  its  own  choices,  wh^her  it 
shall  be  this  or  that,  if  it  is  not  influenced  and  detennined  by 

i>reYious  motive-con^erations,  which  the  mind  has  intellectQaT- 
y  apprehended  and  pondered,  or  by  inclinations  and  desires 
which  the  heart  has  previously  feltl  Does  the  author  mean  to 
admit,  as  Cousin  has  asked  in  reference  to  Locke,  that  we  may 
seek  for  the  will  in  the  understanding  1  Or  simply,  that  tw 
^^  deciding,"  of  which  he  speaks,  is  the  mind's  being  led,  in  its 
operations  of  thought,  to  the  conclusion,  which  evidence  by  a 
law  of  necessity  secures,  and  which  conclusion,  connecting  itself 
with,  determines,  and  so  causes  the  choice  of,  the  willl  Or,  ui 
other  words,  that  the  intellect  concluding,  the  mind  thereupoa 
exerts  its  power  of  willing,  and  determines  the  particular  volition 
conformably  thereto  1  To  talk  of  the  wilPs  ^^  deciding  its  own 
choice,"  and  yet  affirm  that  it  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  previa 
ous  intellectual  operations,  but  that  nothing  more  is  meant,  than 
that  the  will  of  itself,  as  an  efficient  power,  and  the  principle  and 
cause  of  its  own  volitions,  determines,  irrespective  of  every  an* 
tecedent  state  of  mind,  its  particular  volition, — ^thus,  and  not 
otherwise — ^is,  to  say  the  least,  a  vague  and  improper  use  of  Ian* 
^uage.  Had  he  said,  the  power  of  making  or  willing  its  choice, 
irrespective  of  every  antecedent  or  motive  influence,  he  would 
have  relieved  his  definition  from  much  obscurity.  That  he  does 
mean  this,  after  all,  seems  fairly  inferable  from  what  he  adds, 
viz :  that  free  will  implies  a  pow^r  ^^  of  exercising  our  own  sove- 
reignty in  every  instance  of  choice." 

By  sovereignty,  jndffing  from  his  use  of  the  term  in  other  con- 
nections, we  presume  he  means  arbitrary  volition — an  act  of  will 
without  any  other  reason  or  cause  than  the  simple  volition  itselL 
If  not,  then  does  his  definition  become  still  more  perplexed  and 
obscure.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  this  ar- 
ticle, to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  will 
is  moved  or  determined  by  any  motive  power,  or  antecedent  causal 
influence  or  reason  from  without  itself,  as  Edwards  teaches ;  nor 
whether  such  causal  influence  may  be ;  that  is,  a  producing,  or 
only  occasional  cause ;  nor  whether  the  mind  is  more  properly  the 
cause  of  volition.  We  do  but  notice  die  author's  dennition,  and 
the  influential  idea  which  seems  to  afiect  his  mind ;  and  that, 
merely  to  exhibit  the  very  vague  and  confused  attempt  he  has 
made  to  define  the  nature  of  "  the  freedom  of  the  will."  Not- 
withstanding  he  has  made  that  freedom  the  foundation  of  his 
metaphysicsd  and  philosophical  explanations  of  the  great  ques- 
tions in  morality  and  religion  whicn  he  discusses,  he  has  failed 
in  his  definition  to  declare , distinctly  and  intelligibly,  what  it  is. 
We  certainly  have  a  nght,  especially  after  late  discuasioiui  <m 
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tbe  sobjeet  in  tke  Repootory,  to  expect  and  demand  precision, 
bodi  of  tlioiight  and  language  here,  so  tiiat  we  may  know,  ai> 
least,  wbat  is  his  idea  of  it.    This  is  essential.    Is  the  freedom 
of  the  will  absolute  and  unqualified  7    Are  its  volitions  totally 
ujMiffected  by,  and  independent  of,  any  cause  whatever  without| 
itself,  anterior  to  its  own  act  ?    Is  it  always  self-determining  ? . 
And  what  does  he  mean  by  the   will's  determining  its  own 
choices '?    How  far  is  it  limited  f    Is  it  incompatible  with  liber- 
ty, or  at  least  with  his  notion  of  liberty,  that  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  influence,  or  motives,  or  causes  from  without  ?    If  so, 
then  what  is  the  character  and  extent  of  those  extrinsic  causes^' 
and  motive-influences,  which  human  consciousness  reports  to  be  • 
so  connected  with  volition,  ^s  to  have  a  determining  influence? 
Afe  intellectual  apprehensions  and  sensitive  emotions  controlled 
by  a  law  of  necessity,  while  the  will  occupies  supreme  ground, 
so  as  to  act  irrespectively  of  either,  or  to  avail  itself  of  t£at  ne- 
cessity ?    Is  tliis  what  the  author  means  by  its  sovereignty  "i    It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is;  but  he  is  very  confused  in  stating  it. 
Certainly,  he  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  on  this  point, 
it  behooves  him  to  be  explicit ; — ^that  this  is  the  very  gist  of  his 
subject ; — and  that,  till  these  points  are  fully  and  unequivocally 
met,  all  discussion  and  attempts  at  explanation  will  prove  just  as  , 
unsatisfactory  as  they  have  ever  done,  and  will  as  assuredly 
leave  the  matter  where  they  found  it— 4n  the  same,  or  stiil 
greater  confusion*     Just  as  men  start,  with  their  notions  and 
poBtalates,  as  to  what  the  freedom  of  the  will  is,  will  they  be  dis-  , 
posed  to  affirm  or  deny  fatalism,  or  free-agency  on  the  one  hand,, 
or  on  the  other.     If  everything  is  fatalism,  which  teaches  a 
causal  influence  on  Ibe  will,  and  nothing  is  free-agency  where  ^ 
the  will  has  not  power  to  act  and  determine  its  volitions,  iirespec* 
tive  of  any  such  influence  from  without,  we  shall  at  least  know 
how  to  meet  the  subject,  and  where  to  find  and  place  our  author. 
We  have  endeavored  carefully  to  get  his  precise  idea  of  liberty,  . 
bat  in  vain. 

His  psychological  views  are  by  no  means  fully  and  accurately 
delineated  in  his  work.  We  gatheMtherefrom  occasional  re*  > 
marks  ^uhI  assumptions,  and  a  few  definitions.  Having  fore- 
warned us  that  miat  he  has  said  on  the  ^^  foundation  oi  mora] 
obligation,"  is  the  key  to  his  book  and  subject,  we  looked  for 
something  very  definite  and  precise.  But  his  views  claim  no 
spe<^al  merit  for  plainness  and  precision  here.  Moral  obligation, 
wi^  him,  involves  and  proceeds,  pari  pasiu,  with  ^'  the  freedom  , 
of  the  wilP' ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  not  clearly  defined. 
He  reasons  as  follows,  unfolding  his  psychological  system  : 
Thtxe  can  be  no  obligation  where  there  is  no  power  to  obey. 
There  is,  and  can  be,  no  power  to  obey,  except  what  is  in  its  na- 
tatt  free  to  exercise  itself  in  compliance  or  ncm-corapliance. 
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This  power  pertains  ezdnshrely  to  the  will.    <^  The  iatelleet  ii 
a  receptiTity,  as  distinffuished  from  a  Toluiitary  power.     All 
the  acts  and  states  of  the  intdlu^ence  are  under  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, or  physical  law."*      ^*The  sensibility,"  by  which  he 
means  ^^  the  feculty  or  susceptibility  of  feeling — all  sensation, 
desire,  emotion,  passicm,  pain,  pleasure,"  &c.,  ^^  like  the  intel- 
lect, is  a  receptiyity,  or  purely  a  passiye,  as  distinguished  irm 
a  Toluntary  faculty ;  all  its  phenomena  are  under  the  law  of 
necessity."'    While  ^^the  thouj^its,  perceptions,  aflbmatkms, 
and  all  (the)  phenomena  (of  the  mtellect^)  are  inyoluntary,  and 
mider  a  law  of  necessity."*    Neyertheless  ^^  the  will  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  thie  intellect."    ^^  The  muscles  of  the  body 
are  ctirectly  under  tiie  control  of  the  .will."^    ^^  The  intellect  i« 
also  directly  under  the  control  of  the  will."*      But  '^  the  sensi- 
bility is  only  indirectly!controled  by  the  will."*      "  This  faculty 
is  so  correlated  to  the  intelligence,  that,  when  the  intellect  is  in- 
tensely occupied  with  certam  considerations,  the  sensibility  13 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  and  certain  feelings  exist  in  the 
sensibility  by  a  law  of  necessity."'    ^^  Outward  action,  together 
with  the  states  of  the  intelligence  and  sensibility,  are  connected 
with  the  actions  of  the  will  by  a  law  of  necessity."*    "  Feelii^ 
can  be  produced,  only  by  directing  the  attention  and  thoughts  to 
those  subjects  that  excite  feeling  by  a  law  of  necessity."* 

Such  is  the  psychological  system  of  our  author;  and  we  may 
say  the  whole  of  it.     Its  great  defectiyeness  will  be  apparent  to 
eyery  one  yersed  in  such  matters.    Not  a  word  is  said  about,  nor 
is  any  reference  made  to,  the  influence  which  particular  preyaleat 
dispositions  and  states  of  mind  haye  in  the  production  and  ex-, 
citement  of  emotion,  and  which  cause  the  power  of  certain  ob- 
jects and  subjects  producing  them,  to  yary  greatly  in  different 
persons,  and  at  different  times  in   the  same  incuyidual— yea, 
which  sometimes  destroy  that  power  altogether.      According  to 
our  author,  the  will  is  the  soyereign  moying  power.    It  moTes 
the  intellect  toward  the  subjects  and  objects  Siat  affect  and  excite 
the  feelings,  and  thus  transmits  its  impulse  to  the  sensibilih' 
^^  Man's  causality,  his  wholf/fower  of  causality  to  perform  or  do 
anytiiing  lies  in  his  will.""    '^  In  it  resides  the  power  of  causah- 
ty."*^    We  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  do  injustice  to  our  an- 
mor,  when  we  affirm  that  he  assumes  and  teaches,  that  the  will 
itself,  undetermined  and  unaffected  by  any  causal  influence  from 
without  it,  must  originate  its  own  acts ;  must  put  the  entire  ma- 
chiiHry,  intellectual  and  sensitiye,  into  motion,  or  it  is  not  firee-^ 
man  has  no  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  and  is  under  no  moral  obli- 
gation.   This  is  me  freedom,  if  we  can  understand  his  senti* 
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flients  and  la]i|[ii^,  of  wkich  our  author  fl^aka,  when  he  says: 
^  Unless  the  will  is  free,  man  has  no  freedom ;  and  if  he  hi^  no 
freedom  he  is  not  a  moral  agent,  that  is,  he  is  incapable  of  moral 
action  and  also  of  moral  character*'" 

With  all  dne  courtesy  and  Christian  feeling  to  tiie  au&or,  we, 
nevertheless,  must  say,  that  we  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  ex-f 
press  our  dissent  from  positions  and  assumptions  which,  as  he 
has  stated  them,  overlook  entirely  the  fact  of  man's  dependence 
on  his  Creator,  and  precl^jde,  as  it  appears  to  us,  utterly  and  for 
ever,  all  possibility  of  any  causal  influence  from  the  Divine 
i^irit  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  the  sinner  for  his 
conversion,  or^  indeed,  from  any  other  beine^  in  the  universe  for 
determining  his  will,  without,  by  that  very  fact,  destroying  alike 
his  moral  agency  and  obligations.  It  is  the  highest  claim  that 
can  be  well  advanced  for  me  independence  of  the  rational  crea« 
ture.  It  surpasses  even  that  which  our  author  concedes  to  Ood 
Himsel£  It  virtually  excludes  all  redeeming  and  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  makes  every  attempt  to  bring 
an  efficacious  influence  from  God,  as  a  determining  cause,  to  bear 
upon  the  human  will,  a  trespass  on  its  fireedom — a  suspension  of 
moral  obligation.  And,  as  the  remote  result,  it  consigns  poor, 
&l]en,  corrupt,  and  ruined  man  to  helpless,  hopeless,  remediless 
perdition.  How  it  spreads  confrision  and  desolation  among  all 
the  well-established  and  precious  evan^lical  doctrines  connected 
with  human  agency  and  obligation,  which  have  supported  and 
nourished  the  faith  of  Ood's  people  in  all  ages,  we  shall  see 
when  we  trace  the  theological  uses  and  applications  he  has  made 
of  his  metaphysical  philosophv.  Happy  is  it  for  our  author,  that 
he  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  that  Grod's  Spirit  can  control  his 
will,  and  that  his  piety  will  prevent  him  from  adopting  its  l^;iti- 
mate  and  ultimate  results.  He  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
hct  of  man's  dependence  on  his  Creator.  He  has  not  even 
attempted  to  define  or  trace  it ;  but  has  actually  placed  fallen, 
degraded,  ruined  man  by  the  side  of,  and  on  the  very  same  ground 
with,  his  Maker— the  one  no  more  a  subject  of  moral  obligation 
than  the  other ;  both  being,  as  it  were,  but  co-ordinate  agents, 
bound  by  the  same  supreme  law — ^higher  than  the  highest — ^to 
seek  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe. 

We  must  object  to  the  author's  manner  of  bringing  forward  his 
psychological  system.  He  uses  terms  as  synonyms,  denoting  tiie 
same  charactenstic  mental  acts,  which  are  not  such,  but  which 
designate  different  acts  and  states.  In  vain  have  we  looked  for 
discrimination  here.  The  words  will,  volition,  consent,  prefer- 
ence, intuition,  resolution,  purpose — ^indicating  different  acts  or 
states  of  the  will^  with  him  seem  to  mean  the  same  tiling. 
The  diief  disdnetion  he  makes  is  between  ultimate  intentions 
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attd  executiTe  yolitions — the  choice  of  an  end  and  the  choice 
of  means  for  accomplishing  it.  This  classification  by  no  means 
comprehends  all  the  phenomena  of  the  will*  At  Least,  there 
is  a  particularity  of  wtail,  in  reference  to  the  executive  voli- 
tioii,  necessary  to  a  full  and  right  understanding  of  the  subject^ 
Soi  which  we  look  in  vain  in  our  author's  outline  of  his 
psychological  system.  Similar  things  may  be  said  of  his  de- 
signations of  the  phenomena  of  intdlept  and  sensibility.  The 
understanding,  the  reason,  the  intellect,  reasoning,  and  the  faculty 
or  power  appropriate  for  different  acts  of  intellection,  should  not 
be  confounded  ;  nor  should  feeling,  emotion,  and  sensibility  be 
identified.  When  an  author  avowedly  adduces  a  metaphysical 
or  psychological  system  for  the  explanation  of  the  theology  of 
the  Bible,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ^reat  care  and  accuracy  in 
die  use  of  language,  as  well  as  precision  of  thought. 

Our  author  has  mdeed  said  truly,  ^^  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  holding  theological  opinions,  without  assuming  the  truth  of 
some  system  of  mental  philosophy."*  But,  if  he  means  that 
every  one  who  does  so  has  studied,  understood,  or  apprehends 
this  or  the  other  psychological  system  as  taught  by  scientific  men, 
he  is  mistaken.  We  are  all  aware  that  theological  subjects  re- 
late to  acts  and  states  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  each  one  prac- 
tically learns  through  his  own  consciousness,  that  their  chajncter 
ranks  them  with  matters  of  mental  science.  The  mass  of  prac- 
tical dieologians  and  private  Christians  care  not  for  pyschologi- 
Oil  explanations.  Nor  can  they  be  made  to  take  any  great 
interest  in  such  things.  What  they  seek  and  look  for,  in  the 
slndy  of  the  ^^  Bible  Theolo^,''  is  the  knowledge  of  facts  or 
truths  to  be  believed — not  this  or  the  other  theory  by  which  to 
ex^ain  those  facts. 

JMSerent  psychological  and  theological  writers^  have  enter- 
tained conflicting  views  as  to  the  operations  and  powers  of  the 
h«man  mind ;  and  have  sou^t  to  explain,  in  different  ways, 
all  mental  phenomena.  <  This  is  the  appropriate  province  of 
metaphysical  phijosophy.  It  pertains  to  the  schools — a  legiti- 
mate region  for  exploration,  and  for  the  acquisitions  of  science. 
We  object  not  to  diligent  and  careful  observation  and  stud};  l^re. 
On  the  contrarv,  we  deem  it  of  essential  moment,  in  any,  aari 
every  well-conducted  system  of  liberal  CNiucation*  But  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  much  of  what  passes  here  for  science,  is  what 
Paul  denominates  ^^  science  falselv  so  called.'"  True  science 
inveirtiflates  and  obtains  the  knowledge  of  facts.  It  is  modest 
about  deducing  general  conclusions.  There  must  be  a  copiikus 
collection  offsets  or  phenomena  unifcnrmly  the  same,  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  those  circumstances  well  and  clearly  de- 
fined and  understood,  before  science  will  assume  as  finct,  what 
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sometmies  called  )mw»— laws  of  Bature,  and  laws  of  min^^ 
ftc  It  will  not  do  for  tke  enipiric  with  hb  crude  aod  ill-digest* 
ed  system,  to  come  forward  with,  his  postulates  and  general  laws, 
and  undertake,  by  applying  the  same,  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
^  Bible  Theology."  Endless  have  been  the  errors  and  heresies, 
and  monstrous  systems  thus  excogitated.  Reason  has,  by  such 
means,  been  enthroned  in  the  seat  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  having 
been  exalted  above  the  Kble,  faith  has  been  forbidden  to  be  ex- 
ercised, except  as  some  one  of  its  self-claimed  infallible  oracles 
has  imdertaken  to  dictate  to  it. 

In  so  saying  we  object  not  to  what  our  author  claiiyis  to  have 
accomplished,  viz :  ^^  the  application  of  reason  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  of  revealed  theolc^.'"  But  we  do  most  strenu- 
ously object  to  any  and  every  attempt,  by  metaphysical  reason- 
ing or  psychological  crucibles,  to  change  the  character  of  the 
fieu^ts  themselves,  and  so  pass  off  upon  us,  and  require  us  to  re- 
ceive as  truths  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  what  are  the  expla- 
nations of  reason. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  are  remarkable  for  the  simple,  undia- 
guished  manner  in  which  they  state  the  facts  revealed  to  our  faith* 
They  never  give  us  philosopnical  explanatioxis*  Their  facts  aoe 
not  reported  as  matters  of  science  for  the  reason  to  analvse,  but 
as  matters  of  verity  for  the  heart  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  wie 
admit  that  it  is  not  po»nble  trt  prevent  inquisitive  minds^  fond  of 
examining  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  of  solving  their  pheno- 
mena, fifom  attempting  to  explW^i  the  nature,  or  discover  the 
rationale  of  what  God  has  ri^^ealed  It  is  assumed  with  great 
propriety  and  truth,  that  tbe  infinite  supreme  Intelligence  alwa^ 
acts  wisely,  and  has  i)>  ^1  departments  of  His  government,  physip- 
cal,  providential,  i«oral,  and  spiritual,  the  wisest  and  best  reasons 

as  we  would  say,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men-^for  His 

plans  and  jp^utions.   Thus,  in  fact,  are  we  necessitated  to  speak 
of  His  wisdom.    What  His  omniscience  is  we  know  not.    Our 
mo4A  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  a  knowledge  from 
«(emity  to  eternity,  changeless,  incapable  of  increase  or  of  dimi^ 
nation  ;   a  sort  of  intuition  of  all  that  is  past,  present  and  to 
come ;  and  of  all  possible  combinations  of  all  possible  causes^ 
conting^icies  and  consequences ;  eternity's  fulness  perceived  at 
ant  and  every  present  now.    Yet  must  we  talk  of  God's  know- 
lac%e  in  a  way  analoffous  with  our  eoasoiousness  of  our  own,  and 
ccmeeive  of  His  wisdom, — which  is  another,  but  loftier  phase  of 
his  knowledge — as  His  intelligence,  discerning,  selectin|g  and 
ordaining  the  best  order  and  combination  of  causes,  contingen- 
cies and  results.    Hence  the  mind  of  man  is  ever  struggling  t# 
laacb  tke  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  is  the  only  true 
pfa&>s<q[riiy,  because  it  is  GodV^  or  in  (^er  words  the  reason  of 
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His  own  doings — the  explanation  of  His  own  woiks.  Note 
other  deserres  the  name ;  nor  should  any  receive  our  coon- 
tenance  and  support,  further  than  as  it  obviously  accords  with 
His,  Here  great  modesty  and  reverence  are  required.  Never 
the!  ess,  we  are  apt  to  impose  on  ourselves.  In  the  various  pleas 
which  have  been  ui^ed  for  different  systems  of  human  philoso- 
phy, as  though  it  was  the  legitimate, expositor  of  "  Bible  Theolo- 
gyy^  each  system-maker  has  condemned  all  others  but  his  own, 
while  he  has  claimed  it  to  be  pre-eminently  true. 

There  is  one  leading  idea,  and  that  of  a  mixed  character, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  our  author's  system.  He  shall  state  it 
himself. .  ^^  What  I  have  said  on  the  ^  foundation  of  moral  obli- 
gation' is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject.  Whoever  masters  and 
understands  ]that,  can  readily  understand  all  the  rest.  But  he 
who  will  not  possess  himself  of  my  meaning  upon  this  subject, 
will  not,  cannot  understand  the  rest."*  This  is  undeniable. 
To  this  point,  therefore,  after  having  brought  his  psychological 
system  into  view,  we  must  direct  attention  first  and  mainly,  in 
any  attempt  to  estimate  the  truth  and  value  of  his  system  of 
metaphysical  philosophy,  by  which  reason  is  made  to  explain  the 
theoloey  of  the  Bible, 

He  defines  moxal  obligation  to  be  "  the  bond  or  ligament  that 
binds  a  moral  agent  v>  moral  law."*  Here  again  we  have  a  spe- 
cimen of  great  vaguenwjs  and  inaccuracy  in  defining.  It  is  of 
indispensable  necessity  on  ihis  point,  that  our  author  should  have 
taken  special  pains  to  make  hk  meaning  clear  and  unequivocal. 
Assuming  that  the  full  and  correct  idea  is  had  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  moral  agent,  the  (question  of  hUi  obligation  as  such,  con- 
fines itself  to  matters  stnctly  and  propeily  of  a  moral  nature. 
Assuming  again,  that  we  have  the  full  and  c«»rrect  idea  of  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  of  a  moral  nature,  then,  the  t»iestion  what  is 
moi^l  obligation  directs  our  attention  to  the  obligsid^oii  binding 
or  afiecting  us  as  moral  agents,  in  reference  to  matters  o£a  monu 
nature,  ^fore  this,  therefore,  can  be  correctly  stated,  it  beoomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  is  it  that  determines  an  action  to  be  of 
a  moral  nature  or  not  1  The  answer  that  will  suffice,  at  least  for 
the  present,  is,  ^^  moral  law ;"  to  which  our  author  assents.  A 
fiarther  question  still  must  be  met,  viz  :  what  is  moral  law  1  To 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  law  relating  to  the  manners  and 
actions  {mores  moralise  as  the  word  imports),  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture, considered  as  the  subject  of  law,  manners  and  actions,  (A 
which  praise  or  blame  may  be  predicated.  When  therefore,  our 
author  says  that  ^'  moral  obligation  is  the  bond  or  ligament  that 
binds  a  moral  agent  to  moral  law,''  we  are  constrained  to  ask, 
whether  he  means  that  it  is  the  connecting  link  or  tie  which  brings 
us  under  the  control  of  moral  law,' — or  whether  that  which  obligates 
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or  binds  us  to  do  or  to  avoid  certain  actions  as  prescribed  or  pro- 
hibited by  moral  law  ?  His  language  would  seem  to  intimate 
the  former. 

By  law,  is  meant  a  rule  of  action  given  to  a  rational  creature. 
But  it  is  not  every  law  that  obliges  us  to  do  or  avoid  its  precepts, 
or  prohibitions.  We  often  put  ourselves,  by  our  own  voluntanr 
act,  under  the  control  of  la^,  which,  without  that  "  ligament  '^ 
binding  us  to  them,  would  have  no  authority  <?r  obliging  power 
over  us.  Does  our  author,  then,  mean  to  say,  that  moral .  obli- 
gation is  the  ligament  or  tie  which  connects  us  with,  and 
brings  us  under,  me  control  of  moral  law  ?  If  so,  then  must  he 
go  on  to  define  and  state  in  what  that  ligament,  or  connecting 
tie  consists.  Is  it  our  own  consent,  or  the  act  of  God,  or  what 
is  it '?  His  definition  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all— does  not 
even  begin  to  let  us  know  the  thing  of  which  we  are  in  quest — 
that  is,  wherein  moral  obligation  consists.  Perhaps  he  means 
that  mora]  obligation  is  that  which  obliges,  ui^es,  or  requires  a 
rational  creature,  or  moral  agent,  to  do  or  avoid  what  the  moral 
law  enjoins  or  prohibits.  If  so,  then  it  becomes  an  indispensa- 
ble element  in  the  definition,  that  it  be  stated  what  is  moral  law ; 
— ^whether  it  be  conscience,  or  "the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,^' 
or  "  the  reason,"  or  "  expediency,''  or  the  ten  commandments, 
or  the  will  of  (3od,  or  whatever  else  may  be  supposed  to  have 
power  or  authority  to  require  or  prohibit  the  actions  of  a  moral 

agent. 

Our  author  has  said  that  "  the  idea  (of  moral  obligation)  is  too 
plain  to  be  defined  by  the  use  of  other  language"  than  he  has 
employed.  "  It  is  a  pure  idea  of  the  reason,  and  better  under- 
stood than  explained  by  any  term  except  that  of  moral  obliga- 
tion itself."*  This  will  not  do.  Lexicographers  have  defined 
obligation  to  be,  "  that  whidi  constitutes  legal  or  moral  duty, 
and  which  renders  a  person  liable  to  coercion  and  punishment  for 
neglecting  it."  Paley  says,  ^' A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged,  when 
he  is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command  of 
another.'^  If  we  add  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  great  moral  law- 
giver, we  shall  have  a  definition  of  moral  obligation  that  will,  at 
feast,  lay  claim  to  perspicuity,  viz ;  the  violent  motive  resulting 
from  the  command  of  Grod,  which  urges  us  to  conform  to  it.  We 
endorse  not  this  phraseology ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  it 
becomeis  intelligible  among  those  who  assume  that  motive  deter- 
mines the  will.  We  consciously  feel  that  law  furnishes  a 
motive  to  obedience. 

Our  author  very  correctly  advances  a  step  further,  and  asks, 
"  Why  does  the  moral  law  require  what  it  does  ?"  which  is 
equivalent  to  this :  Whence  does  moral  law  derive  its  motive 
power  1     The  question  leads  directly  to  what  he  calls  "  the  fouh- 
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dation''  of  moral  obligation.  By  this  he  means,  ^^  the  reason  or 
consideratioa  that  imposes  obligation  on  a  morsJ  agent  to  obej 
moral  law."*  "  Should  the  question  be  asked,"  he  adds, "  why 
does  the  moral  law  require  what  it  does  ? — ^the  true  answer  to 
thi9  question  would  also  answer  the  question,  what  is  the  foun- 


why  does  the  moral  law  require  what  it  does  ?  The  reason  that 
justifies  and  demands  the  requisition,  must  be  the  reason  why  it 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  The  reason  for  the  command  must  be  iden- 
tical with  the  reason  for  obedience— ^the.  reason  why  the  law 
should  require  what  it  does.  This  reasouy  whatever  it  is,  is  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation,  that  is,  of  the  obligation  to  obey 
moral  law."*  But  if  we  have  failed  to  obtain  a  clear  definitioo 
from  our  author^  of  what  moral  obligation  is,  we  are  le^  in  still 
greater  perplexity,  as  to  what  he  means  by  its  foundation.  As 
he  uses  the  term,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  means  the  mo- 
tive-consideration,  that  should  secure  obedience  on  the  part  oi 
the  creature,  or  that  which  determined  the  requisition  on  th^ 
part  of  the  lawgiver.  There  is  a  very  perceptible  distinction  be- 
tween the  source  whence  a  law  proceeds,  that  is,  the  authority 
imposing  the  law,  and  the  ground  or  foundation  on  which  it 
rests,  that  is,  the  reason  why  the  lawgiver  ordained  it.  Our  au- 
thor seems  to  use  the  term  foundation,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  the  lawgiver,  in  both  senses.  It  is  some  controlling  power  or 
authority  higher  than  the  will  of  Gk>d,  the  motive-consideratioB 
or  reason  that  determined  Him  to  ordain  the  requisitions  of  the 
law.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  »same  motive-consideratioa 
which  induced  God  to  give  the  law,  is  that  which  should  actuate 
the  creature  in  obeying  it  1  If  so,  the  subject  is  relieved  from 
some  perplexity,  and  we  object  not.  Doubtless  it  is  proper  for 
moral  creatures  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  great  end  or  ends 
in  obeying,  which  Grod  had  in  view  in  ordaining  His  law,  at  least, 
in  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  and  known.  But  we  ask,  is 
this  the  reason  emphatic,  the  great  urgent  motive,  which  the 
Bible  assigns  for  obedience  1  Does  it  resolve  our  obligation  into 
this, — and  trace  it  to  this  source  1  Has  moral  obligation  no  other 
foundation  1 

Our  author  evidently  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  has 
but  one  source,  or  generating  motive ;  and  so  states  it  as  to  shock 
the  views  and  feelings  of  uiose  who  are  accustomed  to  regard 
Ood  as  the  rightful  Lawgiver,  and  His  will  as  both  the  rule  and 
reason  of  obedience.  Paley's  view  is  too  limited,  and  liable  to 
objections  in  other  respects.  The  expression,  ^^  violent  motiv.e," 
is  objectionable  on  some  accounts,  especisdly  because  it  may  be 
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understood  to  mean  something  incompatible  with  the  flreedom  of 
the  will.  He,  doubtless,  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  by  it 
than  a  motive-consideration^-which  the  moral  agent  feels  ought, 
of  right,  to  determine  his  will,  and,  for  refusing  to  yield  to 
which,  he  is  guilty,  and  justly  to  be  condemned.  Motive-influ- 
ence on  the  creature  may  vary ;  and  an  action  may  be  acceptable, 
even  where  there  may  not  be  the  knowledge  or  discernment  of 
that  which  determined  Qod  in  ordaining  the  law.  At  one  time 
we  have  it  distinctly  in  view,  as  a  motive  to  our  action,  to  please 
Qod ;  at  another  time,  the  rectitude  and  propriety  p{  the  act 
may  have  its  influence.  Again,  its  benevolent  tendency  may 
commend  it ;  the  good  of  our  fellow  men,  the  general  interesto 
of  society,  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  such  like,  may  also 
operate  to  sustain  and  give  efficiency  to  our  sense  of  obligation 
to  God.  The  attempt  to  reduce  all  holiness  to  one  invariable 
ultimate  choice,  which  necessitates  executive  volitions,  and 
brings  emotions  into  play,  is  to  exclude  much  of  the  genuine 
fruits  of  faith  and  of  the  Spirit  from  Christian  experience  and 
morality. 

It  is  true  that  moral  obligation  has  reference  to  an  ultimate 
intention  ;  and  that  actions  ilssume  their  character  from  the 
generic  purpose  or  choice  which  forms  their  appropriate  cause. 
We  say  that  we  are  obliged  to  ride,  or  to  walk,  or  to  resort  to  a 
particular  diet  or  regimen,  in  certain  cases,  if  we  wish  to  have 
health  ;  or  to  re^lar  mental  exertion,  if  we  would  acquire  valu- 
able habits  of  mind,  and  strengthen  our  intellectual  powers ;  or, 
to  deny  ourselves  some  inferior  good  or  gratification,  if  we 
would  secure  some  greater  and  more  important  end.  Obliga- 
tion, in  ordinary  parlance,  expresses  the  necessity  of  voluntary 
actions,  as  means  in  order  to  ootain  some  ulterior  ends.  In  what- 
ever case,  the  means  are  those  ordyy  by  which  certain  ends  can 
be  obtained,  we  naturally  say  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  Vhese 
means  in  order  to  secure  them.  Moral  obligation  restricts  itself 
to  those  which  we  call  virtuous  or  "vicious,  and  comprehends 
more  than  the  ultimate  intention.  Our  author  restricts  it  to 
such  intention  only.  *'  Moral  obligation,^'  says  he,  *'  respects 
the  ultimate  intention  orUy.^^'  "  The  law  of  Ood  requires 
only  entire  consecration  to  the  right  end."*  Ultimate  inten- 
tion  is  everything  with  him.  This  is  the  warp  or  woof  of  his 
system.  It  is  the  interpreter  of  his  morality,  the  expositor  of 
Ms  holiness,  and  the  extent  of  his  obli^tion.  Its  identity  in 
some  respects,  with  the  system  of  Jesuit  morality,  which  has 
sanctified  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  cursed  tne  world,  we 
shall  presently  notice.  But  previously,  the  author's  views  must 
be  given  in  his  own  words. 

He  attempts  to  fortify  himself,  in  this  his  citadel,  by  claiming 
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it  to  be  ^^  a  first  truth  of  reason," — ^that  is,  a  thing  so  obviously 
true,  that  there  is  neither  place  nor  need  for  reasoning  about  it 
^^  I  have  said  that  moral  obligation  .respects  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion only.  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  still  farther,  that  this  is 
a  first  truth  of  reason.  It  is  truth  universally  and  necessarily 
assumed  by  all  moral  agents,  their  speculations  to  the  contraiy 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding. ''*  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
— showing  some  lurking  doubts,  whether,  after  all,  it  is  a  first 
truth — ^he  attempts  to  prove  it  logically,  affirming  certain  things 
to  be  fact^  which  are  not  fact,  as  he  states  them.  For  ex- 
ample :  "  Very  young  children,"  he  says,  "  know  and  assume 
this  truth  universally.  They  always  deem  it  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  themselves,  when  accused  of  any  delinquency,  to  say, 
'  I  did  not  mean  to ;'  or,  if  accused  of  short-coming,  to  say, 
^  I  meant,  or  intended,  to  have  done  it ;  I  designed  it.'  This, 
if  true,  they  assume  as  an  all-sufficient  vindication  of  themselves. 
They  know  that  this,  if  believed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  justify  them  in  every  case."*  We  can  scarcely 
tell  what  the  author  means,  his  language  is  so  vague.  But  when 
a  man,  or  child,  justifies  himself,  he  does  not  think  of  offering 
an  excuse.  Excuses  are  offered  to  palliate,  to  mitigate  the 
offence,  to  relieve  from  some  degree  of  censure — never  to  justify ; 
and,  so  far  as  our  observation  and  experience  have  gone,  the 
child  assigns  his  excuse  to  lessen  the  severity  of  censure,  and  to 
show  that  the  offence  was  not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  it  been  intentional.  An  instance  occurs  to  our  recollection, 
of  a  brother  who  thoughtlessly  and  unintentionally  injured  his 
sister's  eye,  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  sight.  Yet  did  he  ever  after- 
ward reproach  himself  for  having  been  the  cause  of  such  a 
serious  and  justly  censurable  injury  to  her.  The  accidental 
manslayer  mieht  be  pursued,  and  if  overtaken  before  he  reached 
the  city  of  refuge,  slain  for  the  shedding  of  blood.  Jehovah,  as 
legislator  for  Israel,  was  far  from  recognizing  the  principle  our 
author  has  advanced.  He  has  mis-stated  or  ma&:nified  his  fact, 
and  attempted  to  pass  it  off  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  The 
mitigation  of  an  offence  does  not  remove  it  entirely. 

Still  wider  from  the  truth  is  he,  in  the  statement  of  his  next 
fact,  when  he  says,  that  "  every  moral  agent  necessarily  regards 
such  an  excuse  as  a  perfect  justification^  in  case  it  be  sincerely 
and  truly  made.""  God  certainly  did  not,  in  the  case  of  the 
manslayer ;  nor  in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  with  praise-worthy 
intentions  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  may  have  kept  a 
ferocious  animal,  when,  by  accident,  it  escaped  and  gored  a  man. 
He  certainly  meant  no  wrong,  but  meant  an  allowable  good. 
It  is  not  the  common  judgment  of  men,  that  the  absence  of  all 
design  to  injure,  is  "  a  perfect  justification.^^ 
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When  he  says,  that  ^'  it  is  a  saying  as  common  as  men  are, 
and  as  true  as  common,  that  men  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
motives — ^that  is,  by  their  designs,  intentions,"  the  remark  needs 
qualification*  We  do,  indeed,  thus  estimate  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability attaching  to  actions ;  and  in  matters  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  so  far  as  the  mere  action  is  concerned,  we  always  advert 
to  the  intention ;  but  it  is  not  universally  and  absolutely  true, 
that  the  intention  determines  all  the  giult.  A  good  intention 
cannot  justify^  a  wron^  action.  A  blundering  foo],  or  an  ignorant 
quack,  may  Kill  us  with  good  intentions ;  but  reason  and  the  law 
of  God  would  be  far  from  acquitting  him  because  he  was  honest  ' 
in  his  ignorance,  and  ^^  used  the  best  means  in  his  power  at  the 
time."  The  form  and  character,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  guilt, 
may  vai^  from  that  of  the  murderer,  who  kills  with  malice 
prepense ;  but  there  is  guilt  nevertheless.  Presumptuous,  self- 
conceited  ignorance,  officious  intermeddling,  suggestions  of  ac- 
knowledged inexperience,  impudent  forwardness,  attempts  to 
judge  when  consciously  unfitted  for  it,  the  employment  of  un- 
authorised means,  and  such  Ifte  things,  leave  traces  of  euilt 
justly  exposing  to  censure,  even  where  there  may  have  been 
what  our  author  calls  honest  intention  to  do  good. 

We  dissent,  however,  from  his  use  of  language.  Sincerity 
and  honesty  may  resemble  each  other  in  some  respects,  but  the 
words  are  not  synonymous.  We  look  for  sometning  more  in 
honesty  than  sincerity  of  intention.  A  man  may  sincerely  in- 
tend to  pay  his  debts,  but  if  he  does  not  careiully  exert  his 
intelligence,  and  study  and  strive  industriously  to  employ  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  means  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  so,  he 
is  ndt  honest  We  were  once  called,  in  great  haste,  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  man  apparently  in  the  last  gaspmgs  of  life.  We  had 
Sreviously  visited  him  in  his  disease,  and  did  not  account  him 
angerously  ill ;  but  now  friends  and  family  were  all  collected 
round  his  bed,  where  he  lay  cold  and  speecnless,  and  the  neigh- 
bors had  crowded  in,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  him 
breathe  his  last.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  his  wife,  an  ignorant 
and  forward  woman,  but  as  "  well  meaning"  and  "  honest"  in 
our  author's  sense,  as  could  well  be  found,  had  afiectionately 
undertaken  to  assist  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  He  had 
ordered  an  emetic  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  given  his  printed 
directions  for  administering  it  in  consecutive  spoonfuls  of  the 
solution  at  intervals ;  but  3ie  "  honestly"  had  judged  that  if  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  time  would  do  good,  the  entire  dose  at  once 
would  do  much  better,  and,  therefore,  with  the  best  "  intention," 
had  given  the  whole  at  once. 

Moral  obligation  readies  beyond  the  intention  ;  and  although 
our  author  says,  "  courts  of  criminal  law  have  always,  in  every 
enlightened  country,  assumed  this  as  a  first  truth,  and  they  ai- 
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ways  inquire  into  the  quo  ammOy  tiist  is  the  intuition,  and  judge 
accordingljr  ;"^  yet  do  they  not  make  the  intention  the  absolute 
and  exciusiye  rule  of  judgment.  The  degree  of  criminality  is 
dius  to  be  determined,  for  the  better  apportionment  of  pumdi- 
ment ;  but  the  law,  too,  as  well  as  the  facts  and  intention,  muit 
be  taken  into  view,  in  the  rendition  of  the  judgment,  guilty  or 
not,  when  an  accused  stands  charged  with  crime.  There  may 
be  room  for  the  exercise  o(  mercy  ;  but  mercy  always  presup- 
poses guilt  in  such  cases.  Such  is  the  feet,  and  not  in  the  un- 
qualified manner  in  which  our  author  states  it. 

His  last  fact  is  of  like  character.  "  The  universally  acknow- 
ledged truth  that  lunatics  are  not  moral  agents  and  responsible, 
ier  their  conduct,  is,"  he  says,  ^^but  an  illustration  of  the  iacet 
that  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  regarded  and  assumed  as  v 
first  truth  ofreason,^^*  To  a  certain  extent,  even  lunatics  arc 
treated  as  responsible  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  Bnt 
admit  the  author's  assertion  in  its  widest  extent,  and  the  coDcli- 
sion  he  draws  from  it  is  too  lai^e.  We  are  wont  to  re^rd  such 
as  destitute  of  the  powers  wftch  qualify  for  moral  affency. 
There  are  other  things  besides  simple  intention  to  be  brought  into 
view,  in  our  estimate  of  the  moral  agency  of  lunatics.  When 
lunacy  assumes  the  character  of  malignancy,  as  it  often  does, 
so  far  from  regarding  the  beings  as  innoxious  or  innocent,  mankind 
hold  them  justly  liable  to  confinement,  and  sometimes  sibj^ct 
them  to  certain  forms  of  punitive  discipline.  The  vulgar  notioB 
is  in  unison  with  the  scriptural  style  of  speech  upon  the  subject, 
which  attributes  to  demoniacal  influence  much  of  that  conduct, 
rightfully  requiring  a  treatment  for  protection  as  from  ferocious 
animals. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author,  sin- 
gularly enough,  attempts  to  prove  a  first  truth  of  reason.  This 
would  imply,  at  least,  some  doubt  on  the  subject  in  his  own  mind 


whether,  after  all,  moral  obligation  may  not  extend  beyond  mere 
intention.  Indeed,  he  has  admitted  that  indirectly  it  does, 
even  "  to  the  states  of  the  sensibility,"  "  to  the  states  of  the 
intellect,''  outward  bodily  actions,  and,  in  short,  "  to  everything 
about  us  over  which  the  will  has  direct  or  indirect  control."*  b 
reality  therefore,  nothing  is  gained,  by  his  philosophy ;  nor  wonld 
much  mischief  be  apt  to  result  from  it  with  this  admission,  were 
it  not  that  by  means  of  his  psychology,  and  his  notions  abou  the 
will,  he  so  magnifies  "the  ultimate  intention"  as  to  leave  the 
impression  very  distinctly  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  if 
the  intention  only  be  right,  all  else  will  be  so  too.  "  StricHy 
speaking,"  says  he,"  "  all  virtue  and  vice  belong  to  the  heart  or 
intention.  Where  this  is  right  all  is  regarded  as  right,  and  where 
this  is  wrong  all  is  regarded  as  wrong."*      The  application  and 
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of  kis  p^ebological.  Tiews  may  be  stated  ia  a  few  words. 
^  The  moscles  of  tl:^  body  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the* 
will ;"  bnt  ^^  the  sensibiUty  is  only  indirectly  controled  by  the  wiU. 
Feeling  can  be  produced  only  by  directing  the  attention  awl 
Noughts  to  those  subjects  that  excite  feeling  by  a  law  ofnfiKSiityJ^ 
"  The  moral  law,'^  therefore,  "while  strictly  it  legislates  orer^ 
intention  only,  yet  in  fact  legislates  over  the  whole  being,  inas* 
miuh  as  all  our  powers  are  direeHp  or  indhrecUy  connected  with' 
imtentiou^   by  a  law  of  necessity.    Strictly  speaking,  however, 
moral  character  belongs  alone  to  the  intentionJ^^*^ 

Our  author  has  thus  opened  an  inviting  field  for  the  exeraae 
of  his  casuistry.  We  think  that  his  efforts  in  the  end,  will  be 
about  as  succ^sful  in  ^'  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  as 
have  been  those  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  by  directing  the  intentnm, 
transmute  evil  into  good..  •  F(^  they,  too,  as  Pascsd  with  cDquisite. 
satire  has  sfaown,had  discovered  a  won46rful  principle  by  means  of 
which  they  can  ^^  discharge  aU  their  difty  both  to  GtiA  and  man ;;  isft 
they  satisfy  the  world,  by  permitting  their  actions,  and  conform. 
to  the  Gospel,  by  punning  their  intentions — allow  men  the 
external  aild  materiai  action,  and  give  to  God  the  internal  and 
spiritual  intentioii,  and  by  their  eqnitable  division  atm  to  hanno- 
Qize  divine  and  human  laws."  If  the  moral  law  extends  di- 
rectly ix>  ultimate  intention  onlj,  and  if  that  intention  being  ridit, 
all  else,  by  a  law  of  necessity  becomes  ri^ht,  as  our  auwor 
teaches,  then  it  follows,  that,  as  is  the  intention  such  will  be  the 
flUMral  character.  Grant,  theii>  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  the  ultimate  intention  is  right ;  we  adc,  are  there  not  inter- 
posing circumstances  grektly  affecting  the  choice  of  subordinate 
means  for  accomplishing  that  intention  1  Does  the  generic  pur- 
pose of  necessity  sanctify  all  the  specific  executive  volitions  ? 
If  so,  then  have  we  indeed  a  short-hand  and  patent  method  of 
attaining  to  perfect  holiness  or  entire  sanctification,  which  even 
excels  tne  Jesuits.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  ignorance  %  Are 
^re  no  wrong  means,  which  may  ignorantly  be  adopted,  to 
accomplish  a  right  end  \  Are  there  no  sins  of  ignorance  1  Our 
Bible  tells  us  there  are  ;  and  that  God  took  special  care  to  pro- 
vide atonement  for  them,  as  well  as  for  other  sins.  But  they  are 
excluded  from  our  author^s  inventory  of  human  guilt.  The  ulti- 
fBAit  intention,  being  all  that  moral  law  looks  to,  and  the  subor- 
dinate means  of  accomplishing  it  lying  wholly  within  the  range 
of  executive  volitions  determined  by  a  law  of  necessity,  l£e 
Christian  casuist  has  but  to  purify  that,  and  perfect  holiness,  en- 
tire sanctification,  is  secured.  Ignorance  in  this  case  is  bliss. 
Oberlin  has  ef  en  surpassed  the  holy  brotherhood  of  the  order  of 
Loyola !  ^ 

According  to  our  author,  moral  obligation  exists  only  where 
there  b  knowledge,  and  that,  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  possessed. 
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^^  In  morals,"  says  he,  ^'  actual  knowledge  is  indispensable  to 
moral  obligation.  The  maxim  ignorantia  legis  nan  excusalj  (igno- 
rance of  the  law  excuses  no  one),  applies  in  morals  to  but  a  limited 
extent.'^*  He  says,  that  the  Bible  '^  plainly  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  knowledge  is  indispensable  to,  and  commensurate  with, 
obligation  ;"*  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  he  had  immediately 
before  quoted  the  words  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  the  ignorant 
offender,  viz ;  *^  He  that  knew  not  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."*  The  amount  of  know- 
led^e  indispensable  to  the  lowest  degree  or  existence  of  moral  obli- 
gation, our  author  says,  is  that  of  ^Hhe  good,  or  valuable  for  their 
own  sake.  Moral  obligation  cannot  exist  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  moral  relations,  of  the  valuable,  the  good ;  where 
there  is  no  intellect  to  affirm  oughtness  or  moral  obligation — ^to 
affirm  the  rightness  of  willing  good  or  the  valuable,  and  the 
wrongness  of  willing  evil,  or  of  selfish  willing."*  Here  again, 
we  are  constrained  to  wish  he  had  studied  more  precision.  So  far 
as  we  can  catch  his  idea,  it  is,  that  the  rational  creature  must  ac- 
tually know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  good  or  valuable,  as 
a  condition  of  his  obligation  to  will  it.'^*  Of  course,,  the  rational 
creature  musf  know  what  the  valuable  is  ;  for  the  valuable  in  the 
abstract  is  a  nonentity,  and  incapable  of  being  made  the  object  of 
choice.  Now,  the  very  point  in  question  is,  whether  this  moral 
obligation  attaches  direcUy  to  the  subordinate  choices,  the  execu- 
tive volitions  in  the  use  of  means,  on  the  part  of  one  who,  in  a 
particular  case,  is  ignorant  of  the  right  and  best  and  only  true 
means  to  secure  his  ultimate  end.  Does  the  ratipnal  creature 
know  it  intuitively?  Does  he  instinctively  adopt  it?  Does  the 
law  of  necessity  so  determine  the  subordinate  choices,  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  ?  Who  will  affirm  these  things  ?  But  if  there 
may  be  mistake  in  the  subordinate  choices  or  executive  volitions, 
induced  through  ignorance,  is  there  no  guilt  attaching  to  the 
rational  creature,  through  such  mistake  and  ignorance?  Our 
author  answers,  the  law  '^  only  requires  us  to  make  the  best  use  we 
can  of  all  the  light  we  have."'  Kso,  then  in  a  thousand  instances, 
the  end  will  santify  the  means,  and  men  may  '^  do  evil  that  good 
may  come," — the  very  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits ! 

We  notice,  in  some  further  respects,  our  author's  approxima- 
tion to  the  loose  morality  of  the  Jesuitical  doctors,  in  what  he 
says  about  involuntary  actions,  and  about  the  want  of  natural 
ability  induced  by  ignorance.  His  idea  is,  that  the  states  of  the 
sensibility,  that  is,  *^our  feelings,"  being  involuntary,  "moral 
obligation  cannot  therefore  directly  extend  to  them."'  The  same 
he  says  is  true  of  "  the  states  of  the  intelligence."  ^^  The  pheno- 
mena of  this  faculty  (are)  under  the  law  of  necessity.""     "  The 
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slates  of  the  sensibility  are  connected  with  the  actions  of  the  will 
by  a  law  of  necessity.'''  The  law  which  obliges  the  attention, 
the  feeling  and  the  actions  of  the  body,  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
the  will,  is  physical  law,  or  the  law  of  necessity — ^the  will  has 
the  aid  of  the  law  of  necessity  or  force,  by  which  to  control  them."* 

The  mind  and  will,  according  to  our  author,  are  free  only  in 
the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  Executive  volitions  in  the  em- 
ployment of  means  for  that  end,  and  the  states  of  the  intelligence 
ancf  sensibility,  are  under  the  law  of  necessity ;  and  of  course, 
moral  obligation  does  not  extend  directly  to  them.  Let  us  then 
take  the  man,  whose  choice  or  intention  is  right  according  to  our 
author^s  view.  The  ultimate  intention  puts  me  whole  machinery 
in  motion.  ^^  The  choice  of  an  end  secures,  and  even  necessitateSy 
while  the  choice  of  the  end  continues,  the  choice  of  the  known 
necessary  conditions  and  means."'  Of  course,  where  it  operates 
on  ignorance,  there  will  be  liability  to  mistake,  in  the  choice  of 
means  for  its  accomplishment,  in  many  instances,  as  has  already 
been  remarked.  But  the  error  occurring  by  a  law  of  necessity, 
there  can  be  no  guilt  in  it — ^there  is  nothing  culpable.  In  like 
manner,  "  when  the  sensibility  is  exhausted,  or  when,  for  any 
reatofij  the  right  action  of  the  vnll  does  not  produce  the  required 
feelings,"*  the  will  is  nevertheless  accepted  as  sufficient.  '^  The 
Bible  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed  invariably."*  It  is  all  that  is 
required  according  to  our  author.  No  matter  how  great  may  be 
the  defect,  tkis  is  "  entire  obedience." 

Pascal  introduces  to  his  readers  the  Jesuit  Doctor,  quoting  as 
follows  to  his  interrogator,  from  "  Father  Bauny,"  on  the  au- 
thority  of  Aristotle.  "  An  action  cannot  be  deemed  criminal, 
when  it  is  involuntary.  Voluntarium  est^  as  we  commonly  say 
with  the  philosopher — (Aristotle,  you  know,  said  he,  with  great 
self-complacency,  squeezing  my  hand,)  quod  fit  a  principio  cog* 
nocente  sin^a  in  quHms  est  actio  ;  so  that,  when  the  will  chooses 
or  rejects  inconsiderately,  and  without  investigation,  before  the 
understanding  has  been  able  to  discover  the  evu  of  complying  or 
refusing,  doing  or  neglecting  an  action,  it  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  inasmuch  as  previous  to  this  examihation,  this  observance 
and  reflection  of  the  mind  on  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  action  is  not  voluntary."  The  Jesuitical  philo- 
sopher is  the  more  cautious  of  the  two,  in  the  application  of 
the  same  principle. 

Our  autnor^s  system  makes  great  allowance  for  ignorance.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  if  it  finds  great  favor  from  this 
source.  **  I  maintain,"  says  he,  "  that  present  ignorance  is 
present  natural  inability,  as  absolutely  as  the  present  want  of  a 
hand  is  present  natural  inability  to  use  it ;  and  I  also  maintain 
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tiiat  the  Utw  of  God  reqeiies  notkiiig  more  of  utj  hxaemn  htingj 
than  that  -which  he  is  at  present  natorall j  able  to  perfmrm  nnder 
the  present  circumstances  of  his  beii^.'^'  And  this,  too,  he 
maintains,  notwithstanding  he  had  previonslj  admitted  that 
^ignorance  is  often  the  effect  of  moral  delinqnencj."  ^^  Neg- 
kct  of  duty,"  he  says,  '^  occasions  ignorance,  and  tms  i^orance 
constitutes  a  natural  inability  to  do  that  of  which  a  man  is  utterly 
ip^norant.  The  truth  is,  that  this  ignorance  does  constitute,  while 
it  remains,  a  natural  inability  to  perform  those  duties  of  ^riiicli 
the  mind  is  ignorant ;  and  all  that  can  be  required  is,  that  from 
the  present  moment  the  mind  should  be  diligently  and  perfeedy 
engaged  in  acquiring  what  knowledge  it  can,  and  in  perfectly 
obeying  as  fast  as  it  can  obtain  the  light.  If  diis  is  not  true,  it 
is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  about  natural  ability  as  beinga  rine 
jua  non  at  moral  obligation.'^  This  is  bold  enough.  We  are 
not  at  present  concerned  with  the  theology  of  these  positions. 
A  more  favorable  opportunity  to  notice  it  will  occur  elsewhere, 
when  we  trace  the  application  he  has  nutde  of  his  philosophy  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Uospel.  But  we  cannot,  in  passing,  wrai- 
hold  the  remark,  that  on  this  subject  the  Bible  teaches  very 
differently  from  our  author's  philosophy  ;  and  also,  that  the  mond 
law  is  thtM  lowered  down  exceedingly,  and  made  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  condition  of  fallen  and  corrupt  man,  so  as  on  the  one 
hand  actually  to  release  from  all  obligation  the  reprobate  who, 
by  blinding  nis  mind,  and  hardening  his  heart,  has  destroyed  his 
power  of  perceiving  truth,  or,  according  to  our  author,  through 
moral  delinquency  rendered  himself  ignorant,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  that  perfect  or  entire  obedience  which  frdls  im- 
measurably short  of  the  divine  requisition. 

We  feel  constrained  to  refer  our  author,  as  the  interrogator  in 
Pascal's  letters  referred  his  Jesuit  Doctor,  to  the  sentiment  of 
Augustine,  in  condemnation  of  the  position  which  they  hold  in 
common,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sin  while  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  right.  "  J^Tecesse  est  ut  peccet^  a  quo  ignaratur  justiHaJ^ 
Ignorance  of  the  law  is  the  moral  certainty  of  sin.  Augustine 
draws  from  the  same  premises  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse 
of  our  author,  and  so  does  the  word  of  Gk)d.  ^^  It  is  a  people  of 
no  understanding,  therefore  he  that  made  them  will  not  have 
mercy  on  them,  aiM  he  that  formed  them  will  show  them  no 
favor.""  Ignorance  of  his  Lord's  will  did  not  exempt  the  erring 
servant  from  punishment.*  Even  the  pagan  philosopher  will 
reprove  our  theological  professor.  The  Jansenist  has  vindicated 
the  Stagarite,  and  distinguishing  between  ignorance  o{  facty  and 
ignorance  of  rights  quotes  Aristotle  as  saying—"  All  the  wicked 
are  ignorant  of  what  the^  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  ou^ht  to 
avoid;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  them  wicked  and  vicious^ 
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On  this  account  it  cannot  be  said,  that  because  a  man  is  ii^norant 
of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  to  discharge  his  duty,  his  conduct 
18  therefore  involuntary.  For  this  ignorance^  in  the  choice  of 
gpod  and  evil,  does  npt  constitute  an  action  involuntary,  but 
vicious.  The  same  i^ay  be  said  of  him  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  rules  of  duty,  as  this  is  blame-worthy,  and  not  excusable." 
^^  Do  not,"  savs  the  Jansenist,  ^^  expect  any  support  from  this 
prince  of  philosophers,  and  no  longer  oppose  the  prince  of 
divines,  who  decides  the  point  in  the  following  words  :*  ''  They 
who  sin  through  ignorance,  commit  the  action  with  the  consent 
of  the  ,will,  thpugh  they  have  not  the  intention  of  committing 
sin ;  so  that  a  sin  of  this  description  cannot  be  perpetrated  with«- 
out  the  will ;  but  the  will  induces  the  action  onl^,  not  the  sin, 
whidi,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  action  bein^  sinful,  its 
contrarie^  to  the  interdicting  precepts  being  a  suifficient  criminal 
tion."*  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  a  lax  morality,  ere  long, 
will  pollute  the  churches  and  community  infested  with  the  new 
^^  Metaph}rsical  Theology."  Nay,  we  think  we  have  already 
olraerve^  indications  of  its  development.  The  views  enter- 
tained and  expressed  by  our  author,  on  the  subject  of  the  ^'  Foun^ 
dation  of  Moral  Obligation,"  cannot  fidl,  in  our  judgment,  to 
exert  a  pernicious  inmience  on  the  interests  of  social  morality, 
and  not  only  to  lower  its  standard,  but  utterly,  in  due  season,  to 
subvert  the  pietv  of  the  coming  generation,  among  whom  they 
shall  be  adopted,  and  carried  out  in  their  practical  applications. 
Having  assumed  that  moral  obligation  extends  directly  onlj 
to  the  ultimate  intention,  and  that  this  intention,  to  be  intelli- 
gl^t,  must  have  a  reason,  he  affirms  that  reason  to  be  ^^the 
mi^est  well-being  of  God,  and  of  the  universe  of  sentient  exis«- 
tences— dn  other  words,  the  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  wniverm 
is  the  absolute  and  ultimate  good,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be 
chosen  by  ever^  moral  agent*^^*  This  is  the  absolute  good*-* 
that  which  is  '^  intrinsically  and  infinitely  valuable,"  and  whose 
intrindc  and  infinite  value,  he  says,  constitutes  the  true  founda- 
tion of  moral  obligation.  He  explains  himself  as  follows :  '^  To 
admit  and  affirm  mat  a  thing  is  intrinsically  and  infinitely  valu«> 
able«  is  the  same  as  to  affirm,  that  every  moral  agent  who  has 
the  Knowledge  of  this  intrinsically  and  infinitely  valuable  thing, 
is  under  an  obligation  of  infinite  weight  to  choose  it,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  mtrinsically  or  infinitely  valuable,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end«"*  This  is  not  the  law, 
but  the  end  proposed  and  required  by  it.  The  moral  lawf 
according  to  our  author,  is  not  the  wifl  of  G^,  nor  His  com- 
nmod  proposii^;  and  requiring  that  end  to  be  chosen.  He  utterly 
repudiates  the  thought*  He  says — ^^  The  moral  law  is  nothing 
else  than  the  reason's  idea  or  conception  of  that  course  of  wilU 
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ing  and  acting  that  is  fit,  proper,  suitable  to,  and  demai)ded  by, 
the  nature,  relations,  necessities,  and  circumstances  of  moral 
agents."*  "  It  is  the  law  of  nature — ^the  law  which  the  nature 
or  constitution  of  every  moral  agent  imposes  on  himself.'**  **  It 
is  the  rule  imposed  upon  us,  not  by  tiie  arbitrary  will  of  any 
bein^,  but  by  our  own  intelligence.'^  "  The  will  of  (Jod-  can- 
not be  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  in  created  moral 
agents."*  Such  bein^  his  idea  of  moral  law,  moral  obligation 
**is  a  responsibility  imposed  on  the  moral  agent,  by  his  own 
reason."*  The  reason,  the  intelligence,  is  the  lawgiver;  and  its 
judgment  or  idea  of  the  intrinsically  valuable,  is  the  law  of  God. 
Of  course  "  sin  consists  in  being  governed  by  the  sensibility, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  the  law  of  (Jod,  as  it  lies  revealed 
in  the  reason."  "  This,"  our  author  says,  "  is  sin,  and  the 
whole  of  sin."* 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  from  our  author  what  is  moral  law,  what 
its  source,  what  its  authority,  and  whence  it  emanates.  At  one 
moment,  it  is  the  rule  imposed  on  us  by  our  own  reason  or  intel- 
ligence. Then,  again,  it  is  the  course  of  willing  and  acting,  &c., 
which  is  "  demanded" — another  mode  of  expression  to  denote 
the  imposing  of  a  rule — ^by  the  nature,  relations,  necessities,  and 
circumstances  of  moral  agents.  Reason,  the  nature,  the  relations, 
the  necessities,  the  circumstances  of  moral  agents,  are,  accordii^  to 
our  author,  all  sources  of  moral  law ;  but  whether  any,  or  which, 
is  supreme,  or  co-ordinate  in  its  legislative  authority,  we  are  not 
told. 

We  gather  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  leading  features  of  the 
author's  system,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  give  in  his  ow«i 
language.  The  ''  foundation  of  moral  obligation,"  is  the  reason 
for  doing  what  the  law  requires.  The  reason  for  doing  it,  is 
identical  with  the  reason  why  the  law  requires  it.  That  of  which 
moral  law  especially  takes  cognizance  is  "  intention,"  or  *^  the 
choice  of  an  ultimate  end."  There  can  be  no  moral  obligation 
to  make  choice  of  an  end,  unless  there  is  something  in  that  end 
which  renders  it  deserving  of  bein^  chosen  for  its  own  sake. 
In  and  of  itself,  it  myxsi  be  intrinsically  valuable.  This  is  "  the 
highest  well-being  of  God,  and  of  the  universe  of  sentient  exist- 
ences."  The  highest  well-being  of  (Jod  and  of  the  universe 
resolves  itself,  "  m  its  last  analysis,"  into  *'  the  satisfaction  of 
universal  mind,  that  results  from  having  every  demand  [of  the 
bein^  fully  met,"^  The  ultimate  source,  then,  ofmoral  law  is  the 
public  good  of  the  universe,  and  the  authority  which  demands 
it,  the  universal  mind. 

Our  author's  great  object,  evidently,  is  to  generalize  and  sim- 
plify, and  thus  to  trace  all  moral  obligation,  invariably,  to  one 
and  the  same  source.     Moral  law,  and  obedience  to  moral  law, 
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he  savS)  are^  each,  ^^  one  and  indivisible'' — ^the  former  requiring, 
and  the  latter  consisting  in,  ^^  one  choice,  one  ultimate  intention." 
Edwards's  definition  of  yirtue,  an  imperfect  psychology,  and  his 
own  exposition  of  one  or  two  texts  assumed  as  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  truths,  have  contributed  to  the  structure  of  his  sys- 
tem,    but  he  has  not  been  careful  to  distinguish  things  that  di&r. 
There  is,  we  apprehend,  a  very  appreciable  diflFerence  between 
the  ultimate  obligation,  its  source,  the  best  rule,  and  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  virtue.    The  neglect  of  this  distinction,  as  an 
accurate  writer  has  remarked,  has  led  to  much  confusion  in  moral 
investigations.     The  motive  or  consideration  thai  induces  the 
individual  to  act,  determines,  so  far  as  the  rational  creature  is  con- 
cerned, the  character  and  the  value  of  the  action.     As  moral  law 
is  the  rule  of  action  for  a  rational  creature,  it  must  commend 
itself,  as  the  best  and  only  proper  guide  of  duty.     In  estimating 
its  character,  in  this  respect,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  the  best 
guide,  unless  it  obviously  is  the  most  likely  to  lead  to,  or  induce, 
those  motives  which  just  as  they  have  an  actuating  influence  in 
the  mind,  exalt  it  towards  the  highest  point  of  human  excellence. 
Of  course,  it  will  in  itself  furnish  the  best  criterion  of  virtue,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  best  test  to  determine  the  moral  character  of 
an  action. 

Our  author,  therefore,  in  estimating  moral  virtue,  has  very 
properly  noticed  the  ultimate  choice  or  intention,  as  an  important 
part  or  element.  But  what  is  ultimate  intention  1  He  defines  it 
to  be  the  choice  of  an  end  for  what  is  valuable  in  the  end  itself. 
This  resolves  itself  into  two  things,  first  the  object  or  thing 
chosen  or  intended,  and,  second,  the  reason  or  motive  which  in- 
duces the  choice.  These  he  identifies.  '^  That  in  the  end  which 
imposes  obligation  to  choose  it  as  an  end,  must  be  identical  with 
the  end  itself.''^  ^^  This  reason  is  the  end  on  which  the  choice 
ought  to,  and  must,  terminate,  or  the  true  end '  is  not  chosen.'^ 
Thus  the  immediate  motive,  the  best  rule,  or  ultimate  obligation, 
are  confounded ;  and  the  author  leaps  out  of  all  embarrassment,' 
by  one  dexterous  effort ;  saying,  ^^  it  is  a  first  truth  of  reason, 
that  whatever  is  intrinsically  vsuuable  should  be  chosen  for  that 
reason,  or  as  an  end."*  But  we  must  not  allow  ouffiielves  to  be 
imposed  upon  in  this  way.  It  may  be  very  convenient  tcT  £Edl 
back  upon  a  first  truth  ot  reason,  and  attempt,  by  its  aid,  thus  to 
escape  from  all  perplexing  interrogatories  and  objections.  We, 
however,  acknowledge  no  such  supremacy.  We  worship  not 
human  reasoning ;  nor  will  we  be  deterred,  by  any  imputation 
of  sacrilege  if  we  should  pursue  our  author  here  to  the  very 
horns  of  his  altar,  regardless  of  any  cries  of  absurdity,  nonsense, 
and  contradictions,  by  which  he  sometimes  dogmatically  attempts 
to  silence  a  troublesome  objection.    We  must,  m  all  cases,  see  well 
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to  it,  tbat  it  is  a  first  truth,  and  not  a  conclosion  arrired  at  by 
reasoning. 

If  our  author's  language,  quoted  above,  when  applied  to  his 
theory,  means  anything,  it  means  this,  that  we  must  choose  die 
well  being  of  Qod  and  of  the  universe,  as  being  our  ultimate 
obligation,  because  they  are  intrinsically  and  infinitely  valuable 
in  themselves.    This  is  the  demand  of  universal  mind — ^the  right- 
ful legislation  of  the  sovereign  democracy  of  the  universe  of  sentient 
existences.     Of  course  we  must  know  correctly  in  what  consists 
that  well  being  of  Qod  and  of  the  universe,  which  this  sovereign 
authority  of  universal  mind  demands,  before  we  can  choose  it  as 
an  ultimate  end.    It  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  or  to  know, 
that,  ^'  the  happiness"  of  Qod  and  of  the  universe,  ^<  the  satis- 
faction of  universal  mind,"  is  in  itself  intrinsically  valuable ; 
and  another  and  a  different  thing  to  know  in  what  way  we  are  to 
seek  to  promote  it,  or,  in  othec  words,  what  we  are  specifically  to 
will  and  to  do,  in  order  that  all  the  demands  of  the  universe  of 
sentient  existences  may  be  met  and  satisfied.    To  will  good  to 
the  universe  indefinitely,  is  like  opposing  sin  in  the  abstract,— a 
thii^  easily  done  by  a  little  aid  from  the  imagination, — a  sort  of 
poetic»illusion,  indulging  in  which,  we  may  natter  ourselves  on 
account  of  our  disinterested  benevolence,  and  yet  it  be  too  lofty, 
too  grand,  too  immensely  extended,  to  be  conversant  with,  and 
to  be  employed  in  particular  details  of  actual,  intelligent,  welU 
directed  eflfort  to  glorify  Grod,  or  to  benefit  our  fellow-men. 
There  are,  and  must  be,  some  specific  acts  and  ways,  in  which 
benevolent  intention  shall  be  accomplished ;  and  these  must  be 
known,  or  benevolence  is  of  little  emciency  and  worth.     If  igno* 
rant  as  to  these  things,  not  knowing  how  or  in  what  the  demands 
of  universal  mind,  m  its  endless  and  complicated  relations,  ne- 
cessities, and  circumstances  are  to  be  met,  our  choice  would  not 
be  intelligent ;  yea,  would  be  impracticable ;  and,  according  to 
o«r  author's  admissions,  we  could  be  under  no  moral  obligation 
whatever  to  choose  them.    ^^  Until  the  end,"  he  says,  ^  is  appre- 
hended, no  idea  or  affirmation  of  obligation  can  exist  respecting 
it."'    The  end  cannot  be  a  mere  abstraction — a  vague  ideality. 
Il  must  in  all  cases  be  something  definite,  distinct,  intelligible, 
and^racticable. 

How  is  that  end  to  be  ascertained  ?  Whence  is  the  knowledge, 
essential  to  its  existence,  to  be  obtained  1  Has  '^  the  reason'^  a 
•df-sufficient  power  to  reveal  it  1  Is  its  authority  final  and 
supreme  1  Neither  the  word  of  Qod,  nor  the  experience  of 
mankind,  sanction  die  idea.  What  can  we  know  of  me  satisfac- 
tion of  dod,  and  of  the  best  interest^  of  the  universe,  in  the  com* 
plicated  relations  of  universal  nund  ?  Nothing,  but  as  Qod 
Himy^f  has  made  them  known.    He  is  our  sole  and  rightful 
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aoretei^  lawgirer.  We  recoffnize  no  soch  vast  democratic 
leoislatiTe  autfiorityy  as  uniyersaf  rnind^  The  Bible  proclaims, 
^^  Jehovah  is  our  lawgiver."  We  therefore  rejoice  that  he  has 
given  us  His  'law,  made  known  His  will.  Mind  and  con- 
science feel  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  this.  It  is  just  as  obvi- 
ously a  first  truth,  that  Grod  is  to  be  obeyed,  as  that  the  demand 
of  universal  mind  must  be  satisfied ; — yea,  much  more  distinct, 
definite,  intelligible  and  practicable,  and  better  adapted  to  men's 
constitutional  convictions  and  common  sense.  The  moral  law 
comes  to  us  commended  as  His  law,  bearing  the  impress  of  His 
own  (j^aracter.  God  being  infinitely  wise,  just  and  good,  and 
His  law  being  the  transcript  of  His  own  perfections — the  reflection 
of  His  own  excellence, — ^it  is  obviously  apprehended,  and  felt  to  be 
the  best  guide,  the  proper  rule  of  duty.  Nor  care  we  to  look  further. 

Our*  author  will  perhaps  reply,  that  this  is  what  he  means — 
that  by  a  first  truth  of  reason  in  this  case,  he  understands  nothing 
more  nor  less,  than  the  instinctive,  intuitive  perception  or  convic- 
tion of  the  mind,  that  the  well-being  of  God,  and  of  the  universe 
is  in  itself  a  thing  infinitely  valuable,  and  therefore  slibuld  be 
chosen.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  we  think  to  every  intelli- 
gent reader,  that  this  is  not,  according  to  his  own  showing,  ^^  a 
BFSt  truth  of  reason."  For  it  unquestionaJbly  resolves  itself  into 
another,  which  is  a  mere  abstraction,  that  the  valuable  must 
always  be  chosen  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.  He  admits  that 
^^  the  idea  of  the  intrinsically  valuable  is  the  condition  of  moral 
obligation."^  On  this  perfect  abstraction,  which  he  calls  a  '^  first 
truth  of  reason,"  rests  his  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  As 
he  presents  it,  it  amounts  to  this,  viz :  that  because  we  have  the 
iclea  of  the  iraluable ;  because  also,  we  are  so  constituted  that 
we  instinctively  judge  in  all  cases,  the  valuable  should  be  cho- 
sen for  its  own  sake ;  and  because*  still  further,  the  well  being 
of  Grod  and  the  universe  are  in  themselves  of  infinite  value, 
dierefore,  we  are  obliged  to  make  it  our  ultimate  choice*  We 
do  not  see  in  all  this,  Uiat  stamp  of  unity,  nor  that  air  of  simpli- 
city, which  this  theory  claims  for  itself.  Much  less  do  we 
discern  any  practical  value  to  commend  it. 

Human  consciousness  does  not  universally  bear  its  attestations 
to  Midi  analyses  of  moral  obligation.  But  even  were  it  admit- 
ted, it  leaves  still  a  great  gap  to  be  filled — ^the  very  thin^  which 
we  have  shown  is  essentia  to  its  existence — the  knowledge  of 
those  acts  and  duties  on  our  part,  by  which  the  well  being  of 
God  and  of  the  universe  is  to  be  promoted,  and  sought  by  us. 
Oar  author  thinks  it  sufficient,  in  answer  to  the  question,  in  what 
the  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  consist,  to  say,  in  the  mind 
•f  God  and  of  the  universe  being  satisfied.  But  still  the  question 
feciirs,how  arewe  to  contribute  to  this  satisfaction?   By  what  means 
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shall  knowledge  sufficient  to  imply  obli^tion  and  to  direct  action 
be  obtained  1    Our  author  will  not,  certainly,  say  intuitively ;  nor, 
by  processes  of  reasoning.     He  will  doubtless  reply,  by  the  light 
of  nature.      But  what  is  the  light  of  nature  ?    A  revelation  from 
God?    Admit  it.     But  what  does  that  mean?     What  can  it 
mean,  but  that  God  has  so  constituted  the  human  mind,  that  it 
naturally,  without  any  aid,  in  view  of  its  relations  to  God  and  its 
fellow  creatures,  approves  of,  and  feels  obliged  to  perform,  cer- 
tain actions  tending  to  their  good,  and  to  avoid  those  tending  to 
their  injury.     This  is  what  theologians  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  the  law  of  Grod  "  written  on  the  heart,''  adopting  th^  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  says,  that "  when  the  Gentiles, 
which  have  not  the  law — ^the  written  or  spoken  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God — do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law^  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which  show  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  abo 
bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or 
else  excusing  one  another.''*    The  idea  is,  that  God  who  created 
man  has  so  endowed  him  with  rational  powers,  as  a  moral  agent, 
and  so  constituted  his  relations  to  himself  and  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, that  he  perceives  what  tends  both  to  please  God,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men ;  that  so  perceiving,  he 
feels  urged  or  pressed  b^  motive  to  maike  these  tne  end  of  bis 
actions ;  and  that  in  doing  so,  he  consciously  approves  of  his 
conduct,  and  in  failing  to  do  so,  as  consciously  condemns  it 
Here  still,  however,  it  is  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  to  man— 
a  law  of  Grod  of  equal  obligation  with  the  written  law, — ^that  the 
apostle  traces  the  source  of  moral  obligation. 

The  idea  of  a  revelation  from  Gk)d,  as  the  means  of  knowing 
our  duty,  is  distinctly  brought  into  view.  Whether  it  be  as  the 
Hght  o^  nature,  or  as  the  written  word,  the  moral  law  is  regard- 
ed as  the  will  of  God — His  revelation,  making  known  to  us  the 
rule  of  duty.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  apprehend  His  will— to 
know,  in  this  and  the  other  particular,  that  it  is  His  good  plea- 
sure we  should  do  this  or  that ;  and  the  motive  consideration 
which  prompts  to  action,  and  which  we  feel  should  be  complied 
vnth,  begins  at  once  to  affect  us.  We  feel  the  pressure  of  moral 
obligation  at  every  announcement  of  the  will  of  Grod,  and  care 
not  to  inquire  any  further.  To  meet  the  good  pleasure  of  Qoi 
is  an  ultimate  intention.  It  is  much  more  intelligible  and  con- 
sonant with  scriptural  style  of  speech,  than  the  ultimate  end  (rf 
our  author,  viz :  to  will  good  to  God  and  to  the  universe.  To  do 
good  to  our  fellow-men  is  one  means  of  accomplishing  the 
ultimate  intention  to  please  God.  This  His  moral  law,  ia 
great  organic  provisions,  prescribes.  The  will  of  God  or  Hii 
moral  law,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  felt  to  be  the  best,  and  indeed 
only  safe  and  efficient  guide,  how  to  please  Him,  and  to  benefit 
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ov  feUaw-men.  Making  it  our  eflFort  and  aim  to  please  Him, 
we  feel  that  when  he  b  pleased,  we  are  pleased ;  and  thus  by 
our  obedience  we  promote  otur  own  happiness.  But  this  follows 
as  a  result,  and  is  not  the  ultimate  intention.  Without  allo>ying 
our  imaginations,  therefore,  to  range  over  the  wide  universe,  or 
without  even  attempting  to  form  any  abstract  notion  of  what  is 
best  upon  the  whole,  or  what  even  the  public  good  requires,  ex- 
cept as  the  revelation  of  God's  will  or  law  enables  us  to  judge, 
we  bow  with  cheeflul  submission,  to  His  sovereign  authority, 
which,  as  our  great  supreme  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  we  feel  is  right- 
fully exercised  over  us. 

The  following  expresses  so  clearly  and  so  fully,  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  plain  common  sense  view  of  this  subject,  that  we 
make  no  apolc^  for  giving  it  in  the  author's  own  language : 
"  If  it  appears  that  to  make  the  will  of  God  our  rule  of  duty,  is 
the  best  way  to  promote  our  own  worth  and  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  worth  and  happiness  of 'others,  this  must  be  our  best  rule. 
We  may,  nevertheless,  be  acting  in  perfect  consistence  with  this 
rule,  when  we  are  exerting  ourselves  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
imposing  restraints  upon  our  selfish  inclinations,  with  an  explicit 
ii^htion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  or  to  follow  the  die- 
tates  of  conscience,  without,  for  the  time,  any  direct  reference 
to  the  will  of  Grod  as  such.  Benevolence,  or  a  sense  of  duty, 
is,  in  this  case,  our  imrtteSiate  motive.  The  remotest  obligation, 
in  this  case,  is  the  same  as  *before ;  but  we  can  seldom  find  it 
necessary,  even  in  theory,  to  revert  to  it  as  the  ultimate  obliga- 
ti<m ;  for,  if  God  is  just  and  good,  obedience  to  his  will  must  be 
productive  of  our  greatest  good  on  the  whole.  He  is  perfectly 
just  and  good,  and  therefore,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
anc^  we  need  think  of  no  other,  the  will  of  God  may,  with 
the  utmost  propriety  be  assumed,  not  only  as  the  nobldst  motive^ 
and  the  best  rule^  but  also,  as  the  faundatiofiy  and  even  (with 
very  little  departure  from  logical  correctness,  and  with  greater 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
employ  this  rule)  as  ultimate  obligation  of  duty."* 

Our  author  has  attempted  to  maintain  his  theory  in  opposition 
to  every  other  which  he  pronounces  erroneous.  In  doing  so,  he 
has  advanced  something  which  we  regard  ^ceedingly  excep- 
tionable  and  dangerous.  While  he  admits  and  proves,  that  God 
rightfully  exercises  an  authority  over  us  as  moral  governor,  and 
that  we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  please  Him,  by  obeying  His  law, 
he,  nevertheless,  resolves  that  authority  of  God  into  the  tyrant's 
plea  of  necessity — something  totally  irrespective  of  His  own 
nature,  qualifications,  and  relations  to  the  universe.  The  uni- 
Terse  is,  in  eflFect,  viewed  by  him  as  existing  independently  of 
Ciod — ^apart  from  His  wise,  sovereign,  and  beneficent  will,  which 
ordained  alike  its  origin,  and  all  in  the  nature  and  relations  of 
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things*    He  traces  all  the  rightful  authority  of  God  to  goVern  tfce 
universe,  to  the  fact,  that  government  is  necessary  for  its  highest 

f*  ood.»     How  much  special   legislation  has  been  justified  by 
espots,  precisely  on  this  ground.     **  Unless,"  says  he;  "  there 
is  some  necessity  for  gOTernment,  the  fact  that  God  created  tfce 
universe,  can  give  Him  no  right  to  govern  it.''*     He  affirms  the 
fame  of  the  lact  of  His  being  its  owner  and  sole .  proprietor. 
*^  Neither  God,  nor  any  other  being,  can  own  moral  beiBgs  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  have  a  right  to  govern  Tnem,  when  govern- 
ment is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  can  result  in  no  good  whatevef 
to  God,  or  to  His  creatures.     Government,  in  such  a  case,  vonld 
be  perfectly  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and    consequently  an 
unjust,  tyrannical,  and  wicked  act.     God  has  no  such  right.   No 
luch  right  can  by  possibility  in  any  case  exist.''*     He  affirMsthe 
same  of  His  qualincations  to  govern,  found  in  His  infinite  attri- 
butes and  resources.    *'  The  possession  of  these  attributes  can- 
not confer  the  right,  independently  of  the  necessity  of  goTem- 
ment ;  for  however  well  qualified  He  may  be  to  govern,  still, 
unless  government  is  necessary  to  securing  his  own  glory,  and 
the  highest  well-being  of  the  universe,  he  has  no  right  to  govem 
it."*    And  yet,  elsewhere  he  says,  if  not  in  contradictio#of 
mere  positions,  certainly  with  great  looseness  of  thought  and 
language — "  His  relation  to  the  univ^r|e   as  Creator  and  Pre- 
server, when   considered  in   connt^xion   with   His    natire  and 
attributes^  confers  on  Him  the  right  of  universal  govemnent;^ 
yea,  "  renders  it  obligatory  on  him ;"  affirming  that ''  His  honor," 
*^  His  conscience,"  (to  our  mind   an  irreverent  form  of  expres- 
sion, not  sanctiohed  by  any  precedent  or  authority  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures),  and  "  His  happiness,  must  demand  it."*    Still  far- 
ther, as  if  to  show  the  utter  futility,  irrespective  of  its  praclical 
bearing  and  utility,  of  all  he  has  said  about  the  right  of  God  to 
govern,  being  founded  on  necessity,  he  admits  that  "  the  sove- 
ceign,  and  not  the  subject,  is  to  be  the  ju(%e  of  what  is  neces- 
sary legislation  and  government."*    To  what  purpose  then,  wc 
ask,  is  all  this  theorizing  and  reasoning  about  God's  right  t& 
govern,  when,  according  to  the  author's  own  admission,  we,  tie 
rightful  subjects  of  His  moral  government,  must  not  presime  to 
judge  of  any  nece^ity  on  which  the  Divine  legislation,  in  generalr 
or  in  any  special  case,  may  be  founded 'I 

Such  views  are  contrary  to  the  feelings  and  common  sense  of 
mankind.  The  creature's  dependence,  and  the  importance,  valo^* 
and  necessity  of  the  Divine  care  thence  arising,  (facts  not  to  be 
mistaken  or  questioned),  are  easily  and  distinctly  apprehended 
by  the  mass.  Reasoning  on  impossible  suppositions,  and  at- 
tempts to  substitute  logic  for  fact,  are  of  no  value,  yea,  dift- 
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E>iis  ia  matters  of  such  high  conoerament,  as,  on  the  one 
d,  the  Dirine  care,  support,  and  protection — ail  the  obliga- 
tions of  government — are  the  certain  dictates  of  benevolencei 
that  benevolence  finding  motives,  or  a  reason,  for  the  dependence 
and  necessities  of  the  rational  creature,  for  the  exercise  of  go- 
vernment ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  rational 
creature,  there  grows  out  of  that  dependence,  obligations  of  love 
and  gratitude,  to  meet  and  fulfil  the  Divine  will.  A  sense  of 
such  obligation  is  common  to  men.  Just  as  the  human  mind 
recognizes^  and  apprehends  as  true,  whenever  presented,  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  God,  so  does  it  this  other  idea,  that  we 
are  under  obligations  to  do  His  will,  or  please  Him.  It  is  a  shorty 
summary,  practical,  and  satisfactory  process,  which  the  mass  of 
a^ankind  understand.  It  is  one  which  is  naturally  and  univer- 
eally  adopted,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  value,  it  is  one  which 
is  everywhere  recognized  and  sanctioned  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.    ^^  God  has  commanded,  and  I  must  therefore  obey." 

It  is  this  fact,  which  has  particularly  excited  our  apprehen- 
sions and  dissatisfaction  in  relation  to  our  author's  theory.  The 
deductions  of  reason,  the  generalizations  or  abstractions  of  logic, 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  when- 
ever they  conflict  with,  or  are  opposed  by,  any  Scriptural  facts,  or 
the  plain  truths  of  the  Bible.  What  it  says  *on  the  subject  ^ 
koly  obedience,  and  of  subjection  to  the  authority  of  moral  law, 
in  its  familiar  and  incidental  allusions  and  forms  of  expression, 
we  value  infinitely  more  than  all  the  reasonings  and  analyses  of 
the  logician  and  metaphysician.  Although  the  present  view  we 
are  tsJcing  of  our  author's  theory  does  not  immediately  lead  to  it, 
or  call  for  it,  yet  we  cannot  withhold  a  few  facts  and  referenceai 
iUostrative  of  the  Scriptural  style  of  speech  on  this  subject.  We 
cannot  divorce  religion  from  revelation ;  nor  think  that  the  an- 
thority  of  God's  word  resolves  itself  into  the  law  which  the  rea- 
son imposes  on  itself;  nor  that  evangelical  piety  will  even  gain 
anything  by  attempting  to  reduce  its  great  facts  and  truths  to  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  or  to  illustrate  and  explain  thf 
Oospd  as  a  mere  system  of  natural  morality.  God  has  distinctly 
apprised  us,  that  He  will  estimate  and  finally  decide  upon  men^i 
^aracter  and  conduct,  by  the  actual  respect  which  they  shall 
have  paid  to tts  will.  Matt.  7:21;  12:50.  His  sovereignty  ae 
a  moral  governor  is  asserted  in  the  most  explicit  manner ;  and 
fom  its  exercise  He  will  not  be  interrogated  and  judged  by  man. 
Dan.  4:  35;  Rom.  9:  19  ;  Eph.  1 :  5,  9,  11.  His  will  or  com^ 
maud  is  referred  to,  as  an  abundantly  sufficient  rule  of  duty. — 
Exod.  8:  27;  7:  2;  18:  23;  34:  11;  Num.9:  8;  24:  13; 
96:  6;  Deut.4:2;  12:  28;7:  11;  8:  11;  10:  13;  11:  8,27; 
30  :  8,  16 ;  Jer.  9:4;  Ezra,  7 :  23 ;  Josh.  1:9;  Ps.  119  :  4  ; 
Jer.  60:  21;  MaU.  28:  20;    Mark,  7:  9,  13;  John,  15:   14; 
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C  Thess.  8  :  6,  12,  &c.  Even  where  reason  can  discern  notiiinff 
satisfactory,  the  will  or  command  of  God  is  referred  to,  hm 
as  the  rule  and  reason  of  duty,  or  submission. — Acts,  21 :  14: 
Eph,  6:  5,  7 ;  John,  7:  17.  Obedience  is  made  to  consist  in 
the  intelligent  respect  to  the  will  of  God.  Rom.  12:  2: 
Coll.  4  :  12  ;  1  Thess.  4  :  3, 5,  18  ;  Heb.  10  :  36 :  1  Peter,  2: 
15;  3:  17;  4:  2,  19;  Rom.  2 :  17,  18;  Coll.  1 :  9,  10;Lukc, 
12  :  47,  48  :  Heb.  13  :  21 ;  Rev.  17 :  17.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples.  The  Scriptures  abound  with  them.  Instructed  u 
Christian  men  and  ministers  from  this  source,  we  rest  in  the  su- 
preme authority  of  God  our  moral  governor,  as  a  sufficient  source 
of  moral  obligation  and  reason  for  obedience.  His  greatness, 
goodness,  power,  and  wisdom,  as  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Pre- 
server, and  His  rightful  claim  to  us  and  all  ours,  as  the  sole  legi- 
timate and  supreme  proprietor  of  the  universe,  we  feel,  affoid, 
both  abundant  and  most  satisfactory  reasons  and  motives  to  yield 
obedience  to  His  will.  Ninety-nine  hundreths  and  more,  who 
have  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  love  the  good  word  of  God,  as 
the  man  of  their  counsel  and  light  unto  their  feet,  turn  away  witk 
dissatisfaction  from  metaphysical  speculations  here,  and  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  reasoned  out  of  their  just  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  which  they  feel  the  will  or  law  of  God  imposes.  And 
•  not  a  few  such  will  be  shocked  at  the  bold  and  irreverent  man- 
ner, to  say  the  least,  in  whii  h  our  author  has  expressed  himself 
on  this  subject.  "  The  will  of  God  cannot  be  the  foundation  of 
moral  obli&:ation  in  created  moral  agents.'^*  "  The  fundamental 
reason  why  moral  agents  ought  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God,  is  plainly  not  the  will  of  God  itself.  The  will  of  no  being 
can  be  law."'  Our  author  presumes  to  penetrate  the  workings 
of  the  Divine  mind,  and  logically  to  demonstrate  the  "  secret 
things  which  belong  unto  the  Lord.''  Regarding  God  himself 
as  equally  "  a  subject  of  moral  obligation"*  with  the  creature,  he 
attempts  to  estimate  the  reasons  of  His  actions,  making  impossi- 
ble suppositions  for  argument's  sake,  which  sometimes  assume 
the  air  and  aspect  of  impiety  and  blasphemy,  and  wotild  be  so 
regarded,  were  they  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  men  that  make 
no  professions*of  religion.  He  virtually  assumes  that  the  humaa 
mind  may  legitimated  claim  to  sit  in  judgment  on  God's  legisla- 
tion, remarking  "  if  the  will  of  God  be  the  foundlGon  of  moral 
obligation,  we  have  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  moral 
character  of  His  actions,  and  cannot  know  whether  He  is  worftj 
of  praise  or  blame.  He  not  only  can  change  the  nature  of  virtne 
and  vice,  but  has  a  riffht  to  do  so— is  not  Himself  a  subject  of 
moral  obligation,  and  has  no  moral  character."* 
Our  author  does,  indeed,  incidentally  admit — ^but  it  is  not  with 
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lum  pervading  and  influenti^  thought, — ^that  the  infinite  excel- 
lence of  God,  His  wisdom,  benevolence,  rectitude  and  other  per- 
fections, which  revelation  has  disclosed  to  us,  influence  and 
give  character  to  His  legislation.  Yet  he  expresses  hjmself 
often,  in  such  way,  as  to  make  the  impression  on  the  readen  that 
it  is  in  some  eternal  constitution  of  things,  apart  from  and  inde> 
pendent  of  God's  sovereign  ordination  we  are  to  trace  the  reason 
of  His  law,  and  not  in  himself — something  "  back  of  His  will 
that  is  as  binding  upon  Him,  as  upon  His  creatures."*  How 
irreverent  is  all  this !  And  how  unlike  to  the  holy  breathings  of 
the  man  whom  God  has  held  up  to  view  in  His  word,  as  an 
example  for  the  imitation  of  all  ages ! 

Abraham  once  undertook  to  plead  with  God,  in  reference  to  a 
matter,  in  which,  according  to  his  limited  and  imperfect  views, 
he  could  not  see  the  equity  of  the  Divine  procedure.  "  Shall  not 
the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right'?'"  But  how  deeply  self- 
abased  was  he.  What  overpowenng  reverence  and  awful  solem- 
nity affected  him  as  he  gave  utterance  in  prayer,  to  the  thought 
implying  his  conviction,  that  God  could  not  do  wrong?  He  pre- 
sumed not  to  sit  in  judgment  and  condemn  the  ways  of  God,  al- 
though he  could  not  understand  the  reason  of  the  Divine  severity, 
in  a  procedure  which  shocked  both  his  sensibilities  and  his  un- 
derstanding. He  was  far  from  thus  exaltins^  his  reason ;  and  its 
promptings  on  the  occasion,  so  far  from  being  flippantly  and 
irreverently  uttered,  prostrated  him  in  the  deepest  self^abasement 
of  spirit.  *  And,  as  if  God  had  intended  for  ever  effectually  to 
rebuke,  if  not  to  cure  such  rash,  irreverent  presuming  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  His  ways,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  very  na- 
ture of  that  faith  and  submission  which  He  requires  from  his 
believing  and  obedient  children.  He  commanded  Abraham  to 
day  as  a  sacrifice  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son  Isaac.  Not 
one  solitary  reason  was  given  for  his  obedience  to  this. precept. 
On  the  contrary,  abundant  and  anaswerable  reasons  could  be 
given  against  it.  It  was  obviously  a  direct  and  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  moral  law — an  action  immoral  and  infamous 
among  men.  Yet  did  Abraham  essay  to  perform  it.  He  could 
discern  no  other  reason  for  his  obedience  than  that  ^^thus  the 
Lord  had  commanded."  But  this,  to  his  mind,  was  sufficient 
and  overpowering.  Beyond  the  will  of  God  he  presumed,  not 
for  one  moment  to  go  in  estimating  his  moral  obligation. 

This  example  of  blind,  unqualined  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  all  generations. 
Abraham  has  been  extolled  for  his  faith,  which  silenced  reason. 
His  conduct  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  imitation,  in  our 
implicit  and  absolute  obedience,  notwithstanding  infidel  blas- 
phemers have  undertaken  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  procedure 
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of  God,  and  impiously  to  censmti  it.  Our  avUior's  positions 
and  logic  would  justify  them  in  doing  so.  We  cannot  see  hoyr 
the  morality  of  Abraham's  obedience,  or  his  moral  obligation  in 
the  case,  can  be  at  all  affirmed  on  his  ethical  principles.  To 
say,  as  he  has  done,  that  God's  ^^  command  is  necessarily 
regarded  by  me  as  obligatory,  not  as  an  arbitrary  requirement, 
(he  can  mean  nothing  else  by  this  language,  than  a  requirement 
resting  exclusively  on  His  will,  without  any  reason  obvious  to 
the  creature),  but  as  revealing  infallibly  the  true  means  or  cob- 
dition  of  securing  the  great  and  ultimate  end,  which  I  am  to  will 
for  its  intrinsic  value,'^*  is  but  to  beg  the  question ;  for,  admit 
that  we  must,  in  any  one  case,  take  the  command  of  Grod  ^^  as 
infallible  proof  that  that  which  He  commands  is  wise  and  bene- 
volent in  itself,"  then  rnKj  we,  and  ought  we,  to  do  so  in  all, 
and  to  dismiss  logic  for  His  law,  since  our  author  says — ^^  I 
necessarily  regard  his  commandment  as  wise  and  beneyolent; 
and  it  is  only  because  I  so  regard  it,  that  I  affirm,  or  can  affirm, 
my  obligatipn  to  obey  Him."  Our  author  has  not  hesitated  to 
say,  that  we  necessariljr  regard  Gt)d's  command,  not  only  as 
benevolent  and  wise  "  in  itself,"  but  as,  in  every  instance, 
^^  commanded  by  Him  for  that  reason,"  the  thhg  commanded 
being  always,  "  in  itself,"  wise  and  benevolent.  This,  cer- 
tainly, shuts  up  "  the  reason"  to  the  will  or  law  of  God  excln- 
sively,  and  contradicts  fact,  as  well  as  renders  the  author's  whole 
theory  niigatory.  Was  Abraham's  killing  Isaac  a  thing  **  in 
itself"  wise  and  good  7 — and  did  (Jod  "  command  it  for  that 
reason  1"  If  Abraham  had  been  necessitated  to  believe  it,  he 
would  have  been  necessitated  to  believe  what  was  not  true  ;  and 
had  he  reasoned  according  to  the  theory  of  our  author,  he  had 
rebelled  outright  against  God,  and  claimed  merit  and  virtue  for 
so  doing.  ^' I  necessarily  regard  God's  commandment  as  wise 
and  benevolent :  and  it  is  only  because  I  so  regard  it,  that  I 
affirm,  or  can  affirm,  my  obligation  to  obey  him.  This  is  part 
and  parcel  of  my  constitution.  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Should 
He  command  me  to  choose  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  that  which  my  reason  affirmed  to  be  of  no  intrinsie 
value,  (which  is  unquestionably  the  fact  with  regard  to  slaying 
my  son),  I  could  not  possibly  affirm  my  obligation  to  obey  Him. 
Should  He  command  me  to  do  that  which  my  reason  affirmed  to 
be  unwise  and  malevolent  (and  there  can  be  no  denying  that  die 
slaying  in  cool  blood,  of  my  ovni  son,  is  such),  it  were  inwossibU 
for  me  to  affirm  my  obligation  to  obey  Him."  What  would  have 
become  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience  to  God,  had  he  allowed 
himself  to  consult  the  law  imposed  upon  the  creature  by  his  own 
reason  or  intelligence  ?  Our  author's  theory  would  have  justified 
his  rebellion.  But  Abraham's  ultimate  choice  was  to  please  God. 
The  way  to  do  so,  he  knew  and  felt,  was  by  doing  His  will — 
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obeying  His  command.  He  did  not  regard  the  slaying  of  Isaac 
as  a  thing  in  itself  wife  and  good — intrinsically  valuable ;  but  he 
had  the  command  of  God  ;  he,  therefore,  looked  no  farther,  and 
silenced  all  the  objections  of  reason. 

Our  author  does  indeed  throw  in  a  qualifying  word,  when  he 
denies  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  but  it  seem^  to  us  more  like  a  covert  attack  on  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  he  condemns.  It  is  the  "  sovereign  will  of 
GodP  of  which  he  speaks.  By  sovereign,  he  evidently  means  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  will  without  reason,  and  seems  to  have  a  very 
special  dislike  to  the  word.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  nor  is  it  used  by  those  whose  theolo^cal  views  he  espe- 
cially  opposes,  or  indeed  any  who  study  precision,  in  this  sense. 
The  sovereign  will  of  God  is  His  will  expressed  in  the  enact- 
ments of  His  supreme  authority.  This  we  claim  to  be,  as  well 
^e  source  of  obligation,  as  the  rule  of  duty,  notwithstanding  omr 
author  pronounces  it  "grossly  inconsistent  and  nonsensical." 

The  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  enA.  The  phrase  k 
ambiguous  ;  but  the  chief  end  of  a  moral  creature,  as  the  Bible 
unequivocally  teaches,  ought  ever  to  be  to  please  God.  Col.  1 : 
9,  10 ;  1  Thess.  2 :  4 ;  1  John,  3 :  22.  To  do  His  will  is  the 
way  to  please  Him.  His  law  is  the  revelation  or  expression  of 
His  will — ^His  sovereign  constitution, — in  other  words,  the  mlc 
which  He,  in  the  exercise  of  His  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, has  ordained,  to  direct  us  in  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
great  end  of  our  being.  The  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  has 
well  said,  in  answer  to  the  first  (question,  that  "  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  glorify  God,"  &c.  It  is  but  what  the  apostle  has  said : 
**  Whethefye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  thfe 
glory  of  God."  1  Cor.  10  :  31.  This  is  all  plain,  intelligible, 
scriptural,  and  adapted  to  the  common  sense  of  men.  The  good 
pleasure  of  Gk)d  is  the  highest  conceivable  end.  To  jgo  beyond 
it  and  talk  of  the  interests  of  the  universe,  and  of  moral  law, 
reqtdring  us  to  will  the  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe, 
as  though  the  universe  was  something  higher  than  God,  existing 
independently  and  irrespectively  of  His  will,  who,  as  we  are 
explicitly  told  ^*  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  fltis  own 
will.;"  Eph.  1 :  11,  and  who,  in  His  sovereign  will,  ordained  all 
its  relations,  interests,  adaptations,  dependencies,  and  obliga- 
tions, is  a  vain,  presumptuous  attempt,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  ascend 
above  God,  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  to  erect  a  tri- 
banal  in  the  human  mind,  before  which  He  and  His  ways  must 
be  tried.  It  may  suit  the  unbelieving  philosopher,  who  exalts 
reason,  but  is  totally  unbecoming  in  the  theological  proiessor, 
who  should  ever  be  guided  by  a  '*  thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Our  author  happily  is  too  much  under  the  habitual  pressure  of 
this  obligation,  to  bow  with  implicit,  absolute,  unqualified  sub- 
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jection  to  the  will  of  God,  not  to  ackaowledge  it.  He  admits, 
that  while  ^^  reason  does  not  regard,"  ai"!  he  says,  ^^  His  com- 
mand, as  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey,"  it  does,  and 
ought  to  regard  it  ^^  as  infallible  proof  that  that  which  He  com- 
mands is  wise  and  benevolent  in  itself,  and  commanded  by  Him 
for  that  reason ;"  *  of  course,  in  every  possible  instance.  As  a 
practical  principle,  therefore,  our  author's  theory  amounts  to  little 
or  nothing  of  value.  For  he  has  himself  to  fall  back  upon  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  its  use,  importance,  and  neces- 
sity, in  actually  determining  obligation,  where  the  reasonable- 
ness and  fitness  of  circumstances  cannot  be  known  by  us, 
and  no  other  reason  of  obligation  can  be  assigned  than  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God.  The  mischievous  bearing  and  tendency  of  his 
theory  on  many  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice, 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  and  develop.  At 
present  we  must  enter  our  solemn  and  formal  protest  against  it, 
as  rash  and  dangerous,  and  tending  to  lose  men's  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  God  as  the  great  moral  governor  of  the  world. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary,  to  follow  our  author,  through  his  ex- 
amination of  different  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  '^  foundation  of 
moral  obligation,"  in  which  self-interest,  himian  happiness,  utility, 
right,  the  moral  excellence  of  God,  moral  order,  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  moral  beings,  and  duty,  have  respectively  an  undue  promi- 
nence given  to  them  by  their  several  advocates,  as  though  the  one 
idea  met  and  solved  all  its  phenomena.  All  things,  then,  have  an 
influence,  in  making  up  our  estimate  of  those  obligations,  which 
the  law  of  God  imposes,  and  may  furnish  motives  to  obedience. 
But  nothing,  whatever,  so  well  meets  all  the  circumstances  of 
iiuman  nature,  and  its  relations  to,  and  dependenceion  Grod,  as 
the  plain  common  sense  Bible  view  of  the  matter,  which  every 
child  can  understand,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
orthodox  ;  viz  :  that  we  are  obliged  to  obey,  because  God  com- 
mands. His  will  must  be  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  whether 
•  our  actions  are  right  or  wrong.  Wherever  this  is  known  by  ex- 
plicit precept  or  declaration,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  no  doubt 
about  our  obligation  in  any  case  ;  it  is  a  self-evident  truth — ^that 
ihe  wiM  of  a  being  infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  benevolent, 
must  deserve  our  unqualified  respect,  and  unhesitating  obedi- 
ence. Where,  however,  it  is  not  thus  known,  and  other  criteria 
of  virtue,  which  bring  into  view  motives  forming  an  essential 
part  of  moral  excellence,  there  the  mind  is  too  apt  to  act  upon 
them,  as  themselves  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  Happy 
is  it  for  us,  that  we  have  the  Gospel,  the  pure  word  of  Grod, 
which  will  practically  correct  the  errors  of  metaphysical  theo- 
ries on  this  subject.  Yet  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  what  is 
the  fundamental  principle  adopted.    Some  are  more  restricted, 
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more  pliant,  more  accommodating  than  others  ;  and  tiie  morality 
of  their  advocates  will  thence  take  somewhat  of  its  charactet. 
The  theory  will  affect  the  practice. 

It  was  me  distinguishing  trait  of  excellence  in  our  Savior't 
moral  character,  that  His  leading  and  governing  purpose,  His 
habitual  ultimate  aim  or  end,  was  to  do  the  will  of  God.  ^^  He 
»came  down  from  Heaven,''  said  he,  "  not  to  do  his  own  will  b«t 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him."  John,  6 :  38.  ^^It  was  His  meat 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him."  John,  4 :  34 ;  6 :  30.  As 
we  resemble  Him  will  it  be  our  chief  end  also.  Paul  found  his 
delight  in  doing  the  will  of  Grod.  Rom.  7  :  22.  Just  aa  we 
make  it  our  chief  aim  or  object,  to  please  or  glorify  Gk>d  by  doing 
His  will,  we  include  every  other  criterion  oif  virtue,  or  role  of 
duty  that  is  reasonable  and  just  Both  reason  and  conscienee^ 
and  the  supposed  tendency  of  actions,  may  in  certain  cases^ 
assist  us  in  estimating,  and  fumi^  motives  exciting  to,  moral  obli- 

Etion.  But  the  will  of  God,  in  some  way  made  known,  is  the 
t  point  to  which  we  must  come,  if  we  would  judge  whether 
reason  is  correct  or  conscience  ought  to  govern  us. 

The  will  or  law  of  Grod  affords  the  only  universal  and  invaria- 
ble criterion  of  duty.  We  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  judge,  under  all  circumstances,  of  the 
tendency  of  actions,  or  of  their  utility,  much  less  of  what  the 
good  of  the  universe  may  demand,  or  even  the  public  good.  The 
very  dictates  of  conscience  often  vary  in  extent,  in  power,  and 
in  correctness,  through  the  influence  of  fashion,  philosophy,  ign*^ 
lance,  example,  preiudice,  education,  selfish  interest,  and  public 
opinion.  But  he  who  makes  the  good  pleasure  of  Gi)d  his  ulti- 
mate aim,  or  takes  His  will  or  law  to  guide  him  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  best  and  proper  means  of  accomplishing  it,  has  a 
fixed  principle,  that  will  not  bend  to  the  reasonings  of  the  phi- 
losopher, to  the  promptings  of  passion,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  to  the  dc^^matism  of  the  schools,  or  to  the  despotisni  of 
piri>lic  opinion.  It  is  firm,  steady,  and  immutable  as  is  the  will 
of  Gk>d.  It  is  exalting,  expanding,  and  ennobling  in  its  infitt- 
ence  on  the  mind.  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  safest  guide; 
the  rule  which  carries  its  own  obligations ;  that  which  the  Scrips 
tures  everywhere  commend  and  enforce ;  and  without  which  we 
fhall  assuredly  err  and  fail  in  a  thousand  cases^  with  regard  to  our 
doty. 

Our  author  has  attempted  to  exalt  the  good  of  the  universe  in- 
cluding Grod,  as  our  highest  aim,  and  as  inducing  the  ultimate 
obligation.  >  But  we  see,  in  so  doing,  that  which  is  of  very  dan- 
gerous tendency  in  morals.  It  resembles,  too  much,  if  it  be  iMt 
identical  with,  the  mischievous  element  developed  in  Godwin^t 
Political  Justice,  and  tends  in  its  practical  results  to  similar  danger- 
ous applications  which  were  made  of  it.  However  specious,  at  firel 
right,  it  may  appear,  to  lay  in  it  the  foundation  ot  moral  obliga- 


tion,  it  canaot  fiail,  we  thinly  to  eouateract  the  moral  impioye- 
ment  of  man,  by  cheddng  ii  at  its  origin.  It  is  a  process  of 
logic  that  hardens  the  heart.  It  in  eff^^t  founds  universal  be^ 
neTolence  on  the  ruin  of  limited  charities.  He  that  imposes  on 
himself  with  this  abstraction  or  mere  ideality,  and  makes  tlie 
sum  and  substance  of  moral  obligation  to  consist  in  willing  good 
to  God  and  to  the  universe,  cannot  fail  to  injure,  if  not  eventn*** 
ally  destroy  his  sense  of  obligation,  attaching  to  the  near  rela* 
tions  of  social  life.  For,  if  me*  highest  good  of  the  universe  be 
tiie  ultimate  aim  to  which  moral  ^law  obligates  us,  of  course  it 
follows,  that  every  individual  exertion  should  be  so  directed,  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  to  our  species. 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  should  we  have,  in  a  given  case, 
power  to  save  only  one  life,  or  to  promote  the  happiness  of  but 
one  individual,  we  owe  our  exertions  to  the  stranger  whose  use- 
fblness  is  much  greater,  and  of  more  consequence  to  society,  tiuui 
to  our  wife,  child,  parent  or  firiend,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus, 
not  onlv  are  the  claims  of  self  wholly  excluded  by  the  general 
principle;  but  the  promptings  of  nature,  the  very  kindlu^^  of 
dM  passions  and  affections  which  God  has  implanted  in  us  for 
the  oetter  preservation  and  for  the  happiness  of  society,  must  be 
extinguished.  The  beautiful  order  prescribed  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  begins  with  the  near  relations  and  extends  to  those  more 
remote,  becomes  inverted ;  and  all  the  obligations  growing  out 
of  near  relations,  and  in  general,  of  limited  social  ties,  must  be 
iosttsight  of,  or  merged  in  that  of  the  publicgood.  Beginning 
with  the  near  relations,  and  seeking  to  please  dod  by  doing  good 
to  our  fellow-men,  as  we  are  brought  in  contact  wim  any  of  our 
species,  pie^  and  benevolence  find  opportunity  for  their  offices, 
mnd  extend  indefinitely.  But  seeking  tiie  good  of  the  universe, 
with  this  logical  'abstraction  occupying  the  thoughts,  the  heart 
IS  fortified  against  the  impressions  and  motives  to  action,  appro- 
priate to  the  relations  of  family,  kindred,  neighborhood  and  coun- 
try, and  obligated  to  resist  the  impulse  of  any  and  every  generous 
amotion,  till  the  intellect  has  well  considered  what  is  the  ^reat» 
est  economy,  and  best  upon  the  whole.  The  question,  m  all 
ssch  cases,  by  which  to  estimate  duty,  according  to  this  theory, 
WBXLBt  not  be,  is  he  my  father,  child,  relative,  friend,  neighbor  or 
benefactor,  but  which  is  the  most  worthy  or  worthless  member 
of  society.  What  desolation  may  such  a  principle  of  moral  obli- 
gation produce  in  the  walks  of  social  life !  The  public  good 
becomes  omnipotent — ^the  Deity  to  be  adored  and  obeyed.  Not 
only  when  private  interest  interferes  with  the  good  of  the  uni- 
W^se  must  it  be  sacrificed ;  but  the  tenderest  ties  and  all  the  obligm* 
^ns  of  near  relationship  must  be  rent  asunder.  The  limited 
oharities  must  give  way,  as  being  too  selfish  in  their  character,* 
whenever  the  pwlic  good  demanw  the  sacrifice. 
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We  admit  that  the  conduct  which  the  limited  charities  pre- 
scribe, must  sometimes  give  way  for  that  demanded  by  the  gene* 
ral  good.  *But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  when  they  seem  to  con- 
flict? Must  we  act  in  all  cases  regardless  of  their  dictates  t 
Certainly  not.  The  law  of  God  has  settled  that  question,  and 
left  no  room  for  us  to  judee  in  the  case,  by  imposing  obligations 
on  us  to  respect  the  limited  charities.  Gveneral  benevolence  can 
never  be  developed  but  through  the  medium  of  the  limited  affec 
tions.  Our  author  takes  a  fearml  leap  when  he  requires  as  the  very 
foundation  of  moral  obligation,  as  the  element  of  virtue,  that  we 
will  good  to  Grod  and  to  the  universe. 

God's  law  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.     Love 
to  others  flows  from  their  fountain.     As  the  child  learns  to 
distinguish  objects   around  it,  its  parents,  kindred,  friends,  ac- 
quaintsmces  become  the  objects  of  the  same  sort  of  regard  it 
cherishes  for  itself.     As  it  forms  the  desire  to  do  good  to  some^ 
it  learns  to  extend  that  desire  to  all.     Such  is  the  order  of  Grod's 
constitution.    The  confined  charities  form  too  important  a  part 
in  the  general  system,  to  be  on  this  account  rejected  as  not  beings 
on  the  whole,  safe  guides.    The  neglect  of  them,,  and  of  tlie 
obligations  growing  out  of  them,  as  must  indubitably  be  the  case, 
if  we  are  to  be  determined  in  our  estimate  c^  moral  obligation, 
by  the  greatest  good  of  the   universe  would  render  human  life 
a  matter  of  mere  calculation,  and  often  of  very  erroneous  calcu- 
lation.    The  principle,  if  carried  out,  would  utterly  destroy  so- 
ciety.    The  barbarities  and  butcheries  of  the  French  Revolution 
t  all  be  justified  upon  this  principle,  ais  it  certainly  contribu- 
ted no  little  to  suggest  and  sanction  them.     Every  attempt  to 
make  the  highest  good  of  the  universe  the  paramount  object  of 
pursuit,  conceding  to  human  reason  a  right  of  judgment  in  the 
case,  and  its  dictates  supreme  in  the  human  breast,  is  to  counter- 
net   the   essential  laws  of  our  nature,  and^  drive  the  plough- 
share of  ruin  over  all  the  bland,  benignant  charities  of  social 
life,   and    the    obligations    arising  out    of   the    more    limited 
virtues.      We   should  dread  the    diffusion   and  prevalence  of 
sach    principles    and    philosophy,    as    we    would    the     pesti- 
lential vapor  or  the  scalding  flood.     And  we   think  that  some 
pActical  tendencies  of  this  sort  have,  of  late  years,  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  precisely  in  the  wake  of  this  metaphysical 
morality.     What  means  this  ceaseless  tendency  to  revolution  in 
churches  1    This  special  hostility  to  the  organization  of  those 
ihtLt  are  Presbyterian  ?    This  war  proclaimed  in  certain  quarters 
against  all  who  oppose  the  views  of  our  author,  deemed  by  him- 
self and  others  so  essential  to  the  greatest  good  1    Whence  this 
sundering  of  relations,  and  contempt  of  social  obligatttns,  and 
the  avowed  purpose  to  divide  and  scatter  and  destroy  uie  churches 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  progress?    .Whoso  is  wise  may 
understand  these  things ;  and  the  prudent  may  observe  them. 
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We  think  we  descry  the  elements  of  reyolntion  at  woik,  and 
fear  that  the  morality  and  theology  of  our  author  may  he  exerU 
ingy  without  his  meaning  it,  a  fearful  and  fatal  influence  toward 
the  ultimate  subversion,  in  many  churches,  of  t]|/e  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
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Barbarism  the  First  Danger  ;  a  Discourse  for  Home  Missms. 
By  HojaACE  Bushnell,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  destiny  of  our  country  is  a  great  problem,  and  one  in 
which  every  Christian  and  philanthropist  must  be  interested. 
The  extent  of  territory,  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  the 
extensive  and  important  commercial  relations,  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  the  political  and  religious  institutions,  form  a 
power  for  good  or  evil,  whose  effects  cannot  be  limited  to  this 
.continent,  if  they  do  not  extend  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Those  are  poor  philosophers,  and,  certainly  not  good  Christians, 
who  compute  national  destinies  in  the  spirit  of  narrow,  national 
competitions;  and  who  cannot  see  that  the  well-being  of 
each  separate  nation  is  connected  with  the  well-being  of  all 
aations;  that  if  France  did  not  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  entire  history  and  condition  of  England  would  he  chang- 
ed, and  that  the  extinction  of  America  would  deprive  her  of  the 
noblest  field  for  the  spread  of  her  race,  her  literature,  her  laws 
and  her  religion.  If  an  aiAbitious  Pleiad  would  blot  out  one  of 
its  sisters,  the  light  and  influence  of  the  lost  star  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  spheres  of  all  the  others,  and  the  ambitious 
Pleiad  will  be  no  brighter,  or  more  powerful,  because  there  is  a 
vacant  spot  in  the  heavens. 

The  destiny  of  our  country !  Why  should  we  attempt  to  sohe 
this  problem  f 

Our  aim  is  to  see  the  point  to  which  we  are  tending,  that  if  the 
destiny  a  head,  under  the  action  of  present  elements,  be  not  such 
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98  we  would  desire,  or  one  which  does  not  meet  the  hopes  of 
humanity  struggling  for  a  pure  life  and  a  true  freedom,  we  may 
bring  in  some  other  element  by  which  whatever  is  inauspicious 
may  be  overcome,  and  the  great  good  of  humanity  be  achieved. 
We  would  solve  the  problem  on  the  present  data,  that  we  may 
bring  in  other  data,  if  necessary,  to  change  the  aspects  of  the 
future.  For  we  may  not  foiget,  that  we  who  live  now,  not  mere- 
ly solve,  but  make  Uie  problem.  How  shall  we  solve  the  pro* 
blem  as  it  now  stands  1  By  looking  at  the  elements  which  have 
made  us  what  we  are ;  and  by  looking  at  the  elements  which  are 
now  at  work.  The  past  is  an  illustration  ;  the  future  is  a  deep 
calculation  in  the  light  of  the  past,  upon  data  now  before  us. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  very  able  and  interesting  discourse  in  be- 
half of  Home  Missions,  has  calculated  the  force  and  bearings  of 
one  element  which  has  hitherto  been  at  work,  and  is  at  work  now 
on  a  still  grander  scale — an  element  of  evil ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  he  has  calculated  the  force  and  bearings  of  an  antago- 
nistic element  of  good  which  has  been,  and  is  now,  resisting  the 
element  of  evil  with  a  sublime  might  that  gives  no  faint  promises 
of  ultimate  success.  There  are  other  elements  of  evil,  and  other 
elements  of  good,  which,  in  a  subordinate  manner,  he  brings  into 
the  discussion ;  but  these  are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  two 
great  antiaigonistic  forces.  The  element  of  evil  is  a  tendency  U 
dediney  and  barbarism  involved  in  ermgroHony  or  a  new  settlement 
rf  the  sodai  state.  The  causes  anid  process  of  this  decline,  Dr. 
Bushnell  discusses  as  follows : 

First  of  ally  the  society  transplanted  in  a  case  of  emigration,  cannot  carry  iti 
roots  with  it  *,  for  society  is  a  vital  creature,  having  roots  of  antiquity,  which  in- 
here in  the  very  soil — in  the  spot  consecrated  hy  valor,  hy  genius,  and  by  religion* 
Transplanted  to  a  new  field,  the  emigrant  race  lose,  of  necessity,  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  vital  force  which  is  the  organific  and  conserving  power  of  society. 
All  the  old  roots  of  local  love  and  historic  feeling — ^the  joints  and  bands  that  minis- 
ter nourishment — are  left  behind ;  and  nothing  remains  to  organize  a  living  growth, 
bat  the  two  unimportant  incidents,  proximity  and  a  common  interest. 

Education  must,  for  a  long  time,  oe  imperfect  in  degree  and  partial  in  extent 
There  is  no  literary  atmosphere  breathing  through  the  forests  or  across  the  prai- 
ries. The  colleges,  if  any  they  have,  are  only  rudimental  beginnings,  and  the 
youth  a  raw  company  of  woodsmen.  Hurried  into  life,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit, 
when  as  yet  they  are  only  half  educated,  their  performances  are  crude  in  the  mat- 
ter and  rough  in  the  form.  No  matter  how  cultivated  the  professional  men  of  the 
first  age,  those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  will  mix  up  extravagance  and  cant 
in  all  their  demonstrations,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  partly  for  that  reft« 
son.  For  the  immense  labors  and  rou^h  hardships  necessary  to  be  encountered,  in 
the  way  of  providing  the  means  of  living,  will  ordinarily  create  in  them  a  rough 
and  partially  wild  habit. 

Then,  as  their  tastes  grow  wild,  their  resentments  wiU  grow  violent  and  their 
enjoyments  coarse.  The  salutary  restraints  of  society  being,  to  a  great  extent» 
removed,  they  will  think  it  no  degradation  to  do  before  the  woods  and  wild  ani- 
mals, what,  in  the  presence  of  a  cultivated  social  state,  they  would  blush  to  perpe- 
trate. They  are  likely  even  to  look  upon  the  indulgence  of  low  vices  and  brntidi 
pleMures,  as  the  necessary  ^rnish  of  their  life  of  adventure. 

In  religiop,  their  views  will,  of  course,  be  narrow  and  crude,  and  their  animosi- 
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tiet  bitter.  Sometimes  the  Tery  life  of  religion  will  leem  about  to  die,  as  it  «cUi- 
ally  would,  save  that  some  occasional  outburst  of  oTei^wrouffht  feeling  or  fanatiisal 
ae«l  kindles  a  temporary  fire.  Probably  it  will  be  found  Uiat  low  suparstitiQW 
begin  to  creep  in,  a  regardinjg  of  dreams,  a  faith  in  the  presentation  of  Scripture 
texts,  in  apparitions  and  visions,  perhaps  also  in  necromancy. 

Meantime,  if  we  speak  of  civil  order,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  old  con- 
mon  law  of  the  race  is  not  transplanted  as  a  vital  power,  but  onlv  as  a  recoUectioB 
that  refuses  to  live,  because  of  the  newness  of  the  soil,  and  tne  varied  circum- 
stances which,  in  so  many  wa^s,  render  it  inap])licable.  It  asks  for  loyalty  where 
there  is  no  demesne,  offers  a  jury  before  there  is  a  court,  and  sanctifies  a  magtu 
§kmrta  where  no  plain  of  Runnymede  is  ever  to  be  known.  Hence  the  nosJ  of 
much  new  legislation,  consequently  much  of  confusion  and  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  before  the  new  body  of  law,  with  its  tribunals  and  uses,  can  erect  its  trunk 
and  grow  up  into  life  from  a  native  root.  Meantime  it  is  well,  if  the  social  wild- 
BMs  and  the  violent  resentments  of  the  people  do  not  break  over  all  the  barrien  of 
legal  restraint,  and  dissolve  the  very  bonds  of  order. 

If  now,  besides  all  the  causes  here  enumerated,  the  emigrants  are  much  involved 
in  war  to  maintain  tneir  possessions,  or  if  they  are  gathered  from  many  natioDii 
having  diiierent  languages,  laws,  manners  and  religions,  the  tendency  t«  social 
decline  is,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated.  Indeed,  where  all  the  forms  of  habit, 
prejudice,  and  opinion  are  found  to  impinge  upon  each  other,  and  every  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  every  peculiar  trait  of  national  feeling  and  personal  character 
requires  to  be  obliterated,  before  it  is  possible  for  the  new  elements  to  coalesce, 
WDAi  can  save  a  people,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  from  being  [precipitated  downward 
even  below  society  itself  ?** 

Dr.  Bushnell  next  gives  a  series  of  historical  illustrations  which 
he  portrays  with  great  vigor  and  viyidness.  This  series  embra- 
ces in  the  ancient  times,  the  emigration  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and 
Esau  from  the  parent  stock ;  the  migratory  life  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  their  declension  from  the  pure  virgin  character  of  a 
great  and  primitive  manhood,  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
the  emigration  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land  where  the  ^well- 
ordered  discipline  of  Moses  and  Joshua  declines  into  the  semi- 
barism  of  the  times  of  the  Judges,  extending  to  the  time  of 
Samuel. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  here  that  the  history  of 
man  begins  with  a  history  of  civilization.  The  causes  of  dete- 
rioration before  the  deluge  were  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  now 
conside];/Bd.  The  arts  of  civilization,  however,  prevailed  down 
to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  post-dilu- 
vians.  The  earliest  nation  founded  after  this  event,  in  the  region, 
or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  region  where  the  ark  rested,  were 
civilized  from  the  beginning ;  and  barbarism  appeared,  subse- 
quently, among  those  tribes  who,  by  distant  emigration,  broke 
off  from  the  vital,  organic  connexion  with  the  parent  stock.  The 
illustrations  which  might  be  drawn  from  this  source,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Carthagenian,  and  Roman  colonies,  at  a 
later  period,  are  passed  over.  The  limits  of  a.  discourse  would 
not  admit  of  such  an  extensive  range.  Dr.  Bushnell  next  de- 
aicends,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
colonies :  "  that  they  have  actually  lost  ground,  since  the  emi- 
gration f  that  they  have  been  descending  steadily  towards  bar-, 
barism,  in  the  loss  of  the  old  Castilian  dignity,  in  the  decay  of 
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ieeiety  tad  aanners^  and  m  the  general  proetration  of  order,  is 
well  midefstood."  He  next  proceeds  to  the  North  Americ$yi 
settlements,  and  particularly  to  those  of  New  England,  whe^e 
the  effects  of  emigration  *  are  no  less  evident,  although  by  no 
meaas  so  extreme : 

**  Probably  Dever  before  did  any  emigrant  people  resist  with  so  great  promptitiide 
and  eflect,  the  iuherent  causes  of  decline  involved  in  a  new  state  of  society.  Nor 
can  it  be  sjid  that  the  issue  was  ever  doubtful.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  we 
coQsider  the  roueh  amount  of  character  in  the  whole  community,  any  real  diminu- 
tion was  ever  suttered.  For  if  much  was  lost  in  the  complete  finish  of  the  higher 
class,  something  was  also  gained  in  the  sharpness,  vigor,  and  capacity  of  the  lower. 
And  if  there  was  even  a  decajr  of  virtue  and  good  manners  in  all  classes,  there  was 
yet  a  gain  in  all,  as  regards  spirit,  self-reliance,  physical  endurance,  and  other  like 
trails,  which  are  essential  as  the  staple  of  a  periect  manhood.  *  *  *  *  This  decline 
was  most  evident  in  the  higher  class,  and  in  the  cultivated  manners  and  tastes, 
brought  over  by  the  emigrant  families.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  first  a^e 
were  truly  great  and  cultivated  men — cedars  of  Lebanon,  nay,  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  cedars,  that  God  had  brought  over  to  plant  by  the  waters  of  the 
aew  world. 

*'  They  were  many  of  them  scholars,  who  had  received  at  English  universities  the 
bighest  aidvantages  of  culture  furnished  in  that  age.  Their  minds  were  matured 
sod  polished  by  severe  study.  They  knew  society.  Some  of  them  were  persons 
who  had  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  who  had  figured  in  civil  stations,  and  were 
not  unskilled  even  as  courtiers.  Thoy  were  fellow  disciples  and  compatriots  with 
such  men  as  Owen,  Howe,  Milton,  John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  other 

f^eat  spirits,  who  were  struggling  in  that  age  for  the  civil  and  religious  emancipsi- 
ion  of^their  country.  But  they  came  into  the  wilderness,  as  it  were,  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil,  throwing  themselves  and  their  families,  for  a  whole  century  to  come, 
upon  the  severest  struggles  of  toil  and  warfare,  to  provide  and  fortify  their  new 
bofne.  For  a  long  time,  they  had  no  market  In  their  modes  of  dress,  their  resi- 
dences, and  their  furniture,  they  were  many  of  them  restricted  to  supplies  tbat 
were  coarse  and  rude.  Their  means  of  education  for  the  youth  were  defective  in 
tbat  which  is  necessary  to  a  finished  and  really  accomplished  character,  though 
•vfllk^tent  to  eive  a  good  degree  of  rudimental  force.  And,  more  than  all,  society, 
that  indefinable  but  powerful  something  which  ^ves  a  tone  of  refinement  to  literary 
tastes,  and  without  which,  feeling  cannot  rise  to  its  highest  dignity — this  was  a  wait, 
which  no  industnr  or  care  could  supply.  The  trials  and  exposures  were  rough,  the 
great  world  was  far  away,  petty  strifes  and  bickerings — always  enveloped  in  the  ill- 
nature  of  the  race,  but  restrained  among  a  great  people  under  the  established  forms 
of  cultivated  life-— broke  out  and  raged  in  their  little  comraunitie«i.  A  painful 
sdbsidence  of  manners  soon  began  so  appear.  In  many  families  a  certain  flavor  of 
refinement  passed,  by  tradition,  and  in  fact  was  never  wholly  spent.  Still,  it  was 
snrident,  after  the  first  race  was  gone,  and  the  second  and  third  bad  come  into  their 
places,  that  character  had  fallen  to  a  lower  type.  The  educated  men  were,  in  com- 
Mrison,  a  rude,  or,  at  least,  partially  cultivated  race.  Their  English  ^le  is  loose. 
Elegance,  well  chastened  thought,  dignity  of  feeling,  do  not  appear.  The  spelling 
is  even  more  irregular  and  capricious  than  it  had  been.  And  the  public  proceedings 
of  courts  and  churches,  if  the  records  are  referred  to,  exhibit  a  certain  rawness,  thttt 
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quite  characteristic.    We  feel,  in  short,  that  we  have  descended  to  an  inferior 
•ie.    It  is  somewhat  as  if  a  nest  of  eagles  had  been  filled  with  a  brood  of  ow^s.** 


I   But  New  England  has  emerged  from  this  declension.    She  hM 
g«i»ed  the  rictory  over  the  adverse  elements : 


^  For  as  o«ir  history  now  begins  1o  live  on  Its  own  root,  and  teseod  «p  a 
power  into  the  social  body ;  as  wealth  is  unfolded ;  as  schools  and  co11«kss  «re  par^ 
fccting  their  standards  of  learning;  as  literature  and  art  adrance  to  matwlfy,  we 
«B  rising  steadily  into  noon,  as  a  people  socially  completa.** 
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Having  illustrated  the  moral  and  social  tendencies  of  emigit- 
tion  down  to  this  point,  Dr.  Bushnell  enters  upon  the  subject  ef 
Western  emigration : 

*<  But  the  great  problem  of  American  society  ia  not  solved,  however  much  it 
may  be  illustrated,  by  the  history  of  New  England.  Still  we  are  rolling  on  from 
E^t  to  West,  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  scouring  across  the  great  inland  deserts 
and  mountains,  to  plant  our  habitations  on  the  Western  ocean.  Here  2p\n  the 
natural  tendencies  of  emigration  towards  barbarism,  or  social  decline,  are  displayed, 
in  signs  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed,  ii 
continually  repeating  itself,  under  new  modifications.  We  see  the  same  eiperi- 
ment  involving  similar  jeopardies ;  and  we  may  draw  out  of  our  own  eipenenoe 
warnings  to  make  us  anxious,  and  encouragements  to  make  us  hopeful  for  oor 
country — a  double  argument  of  fear  and  hope,  to  make  us  doubly  faithful  in  our 
Christian  efforts  for  its  welfare. 

"  In  some  respects,  this  westward  emigration  is  secured  by  advantages  which  oor 
own  colonial  emigration  had  not ;  in  others,  it  is  beset  by  disadvaniaget  quite  as 
decided.  Among  the  advantages  are  these — First,  a  better  and  more  available  mtr* 
ket  for  the  sale  of  its  products,  and  hence,  a  much  greater  facility  in  rising  to  t 
state  of  outward  comfort.  Secondly,  a  good  and  well  established  government,  able 
to  protect  the  beginnings  made,  exerting  also  an  important  moral  constraint  OTer 
all  tendencies  to  lawlessness  and  public  disorder.  Thirdly,  a  connexion  with  the 
Eastern  and  older  portions  of  the  country,  by  which  they  are  made  to  feel  the  moral 
effect  o  f  association  with  a  more  advanced  state  of  manners,  of  social  culture  and 
religious  virtue.  Fourthly,  a  history ;  for  it  is  not  as  when  our  fathers  forsook  a 
history  to  plant  themselves  in  this  new  world;  but  the  emigrant,  wherever  he  straTt, 
remembers  that  he  is  an  American  still.  He  looks  out  from  his  hut  of  logs  on  the 
Western  border,  and  feels  the  warmth  of  a  distinct  nationality  glowing  round  him, 
like  the  clear  warm  light  of  day  itself" 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  evils  attendant  upon  this  promis- 
cuous rush  into  the  vast  bosom  of  the  West  are  manifold  and 
alarming : 

**  Western  character  has  many  powerful  and  promising  qualities,  but  it  wants  the 
salt  of  religious  virtue,  the  sobriety  of  discipline,  and  the  modesty  of  intelligence. 
It  is  frank,  bold,  earnest,  and  positive,  but  somewhat  rude  and  exti'avagant,  and 
specially  destitute  of  the  genial  sentiments  which  enrich  the  more  settled  and  cul- 
tivated forms  of  society.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  western  community,  it  is 
well  known,  are  already  so  far  gone  in  igpiorance.  as  to  make  a  pride  of  it,  and  em 
to  decry  education  as  an  over-genteel  accomplishment.  They  hold,  of  course,  their 
manhood  in  their  will,  not  in  their  understanding ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
law  is  weak,  and  passion  violent.  Hence,  the  many  public  murders,  committed  in 
the  newer  States  of  the  West  and  South,  which  are  never  legally  investigated.  Or, 
perhaps,  you  will  even  see  an  ambitious  young  city,  mustering  itself  in  a  military 
mob,  to  murder  an  inoffensive  Christian  minister  and  citizen ;  and  when  it  is  done, 
when  the  fit  of  passion  is  over,  the  law,  instead  of  rising  up  to  re-assert  its  rights, 
as  we  see  it  do  in  older  and  less  barbarous  communities,  still  sleeping  in  its  violated 
majesty.  Or,  if  you  will  discover  how  near  it  is  possible  to  come,  and  within  how 
short  a  time,  to  a  complete  dissolution  of  civil  order,  you  may  see  the  Executive 
power  of  a  sovereign  State  standing  by,  for  six  months,  to  look  on,  as  a  spectator, 
while  two  organized  military  parties  of  its  own  citizens  are  prosecuting  an  open 
war,  one  to  defend,  the  other  to  capture  an  American  city  !  Where  shall  snch 
disorders  stop?  and  what  is  the  limit  towards  which  they  run?  If  in  the  days  vf 
the  Judges,  Pennsylvania  rebelled  against  the  excise  of  whiskey,  and  now  IlUnohi 
substitutes  the  camp  and  the  siege,  in  place  of  justice  itself  and  the  ordinary  methods 
of  legal  redress,  what  shall  by  and  by  appear,  in  some  new  State  as  far  West  of  Illinois 
.  as  that  is  of  Pennsylvania  3  What  are  we  to  expect  as  this  reign  of  passioB, 
spreading  onward  across  the  vast  resions  yei  unoccupied,  grows  yet  more  violent 
as  it  is  deeper  in  ignorance,  and  wilder  still,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  the  haunts 
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of  Christiui  cifilh&tion  1  Is  it  not  well  imderstood  that  a  parHally  wfld  nee  of 
Men,  such  ae  cannot  anj  longer  be  properly  indoded  in  the  terms  of  dWlisation^ 
m  already  formed  1  I  speak  of  what  is  sometimes  call^  the  pioneer  race.  The/ 
roll  oQ,  like  a  prairie  fixe,  before  the  advance  of  regular  emigration  ;  they  have  no 
fixed  habits,  and  do  not  care  to  appropriate  the  soil,  consequently,  hare  no  ednca- 
tion  or  religion.  They  liTC  mainly  by  hunting  and  pasture ;  and,  when  a  regular 
settleoient  begins  within  an  hour's  ride,  they  feel  the  proximity  too  c|ose,  quit 
their  hut  of  logs,  which  is  in  fact  only  their  tent,  and  start  on,  by  another  long  re- 
move, into  the  wild  regions  beyond  them.  These  semi-barbarians,  too.  are  con- 
tinually multiplying  in  numbers,  and  becoming  more  distinct  in  their  habits.  £re 
lon^,  there  is  reason  to  fear  they  will  be  scouring  in  populous  bands  over  the  vast 
territories  of  Oregon  and  California,  to  be  known  as  the  paisturing  tribes — the  wild 
hunters  and  robber  clans  of  the  Western  hemisphere— American  Moabites,  Arabs, 
and  Edomites !"  * 

A  society  in  this  condition  is  prepared  for  any  form  of  error 
which  may  overtake  it,  whether  it  be  Infidelity,  Mormonism,  or 
Romanism : 

••  Many  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  exposure  of  our  Western  country  to  Roman- 
ism with  extreme  horror,  regsoding  a  possible  lapse  into  this  corrupt  form  of  reli- 
gion as  the  climax  of  all  possible  disasters.  In  that  opinion  there  is  quite  as  little 
to  approve,  as  there  is  in  the  over-conlRent  opinion  of  those  who  declare  that 
Romanism  cannot  spread  in  this  country.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  make  room  for 
Romanism,  but  to  empty  us  of  all  opposing  qualities ;  and  it  will  not  take  a  long 
period  of  iterance  and  religious  anarchy  to  do  that.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply,  in 
thus  speaking,  that  Romanism  can  co-exist  only  with  barbarism,  much  less  to  sharpen 
a  point  of  satire  against  the  Roman  church.  .  *  *  *  But  the  great  danger  of 
Romanism,  the  only  danger  of  any  moment,  is  from  the  multiplication  of  the  latter 
class — those  who  have  no  private  judgment  to  lose ;  and  it  is  a  real  danger.  Man 
is  a  religious  being,  and  if  lie  cannot  come  to  God  through  his  intelligence,  he  will 
come  to  what  sort  of  God  his  superstitions  offer  him.  When,  there^re,  I  consider 
liow  certainly  an  ignorant  soul  is  prepared  to  superstition,  remembering  also  the 
rast  amount  of  ignorance  that  prevails  among  the  Western  people,  I  want  no  othet 

Sroof  that  superstition  Jias  already  a  wide  and  terrible  swa^  over  the  Western  mind, 
hr  if  I  suffer  a  doubt,  the  great  Mormon  city  and  temple  rise  as  proof  visible  before 
me— proof,  however,  that  does  not  accrue  against  the  West  alone,  save  that  it  shows 
how  all  fantastic  errors  and  absurdities  will  assuredly  con^r^^te  there.  Who 
could  have  thought  it  possible  that  a  wretched  and  silly  delusion,  like  that  of  the 
Mormons,  could  gather  in  its  thousands  of  disciples  in  this  enlightened  age,  build  a 
populous  city,  and  erect  a  temple,  rivalling  in  grandeur  even  that  of  the  false  pro- 
phet at  Mecca  *{  And  when  we  see,  in  facts  like  these,  how  readily  material  may 
be  gathered  to  represent  the  times  of  the  Judges,  it  is  vain  to  imagine  that  Roman- 
ism can  find  no  affinities  prepared  amons  us,  or  that  none  can  be  found,  who  will 
think  it  a  religion,  to  have  a  Levite  to  their  priest  Romanism  can  do  an^thin^  in 
this  country  which  we  will  help  it  to  do,  and  we  ought  not  to  complain  if  it  does 
no  more.  Or  if  we  persist  in  training  a  barbarous  people  for  its  use,  let  us  indul^  no 
r^^rets  that  Romanism  gives  them  such  a  religion  as  they  are  capable  of  receivmg." 

The  exposition  of  Dr.  Bushnell  we  accept  as  conclusive. 
Barbarism  is  the  first  daneer  in  Western  emigration :  Romanism 
may  be  the  next.  And  from  this  we  may  argue,  that  as  the 
West  will  soon  reach  an  amount  of  population  that  will  give  it  a 
political  preponderance,  the  loss  of  the  West  must  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  nation. 

But  the  picture  is  not  complete «intil  we  bring  forward  another 
form  of  these  two  great  elements  of  evil.  Barbarism  in  our  na- 
tion is  not  merely  a  result  of  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  Stated 
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to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  territories  upon  the  Paci- 
fic; and  Romanism  not  merely  a  result  of  Barbarism.  There  is 
a  prodigious  emigration  from  Europe  to  our  country,  which  em- 
bodies both  Barbansm  and  Romanism  formed  and  ripened ;  and 
which  not  only  pours  a  tide  into  the  West,  but  diffuses  its  strean 
through  the  great  Eastern  cities,  villages  and  towns.  No 
philosophical  politician  or  moralist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Chris- 
tian, can  be  indifferent  to  this  fact.  This  is  an  emigration  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Colonies  hare 
been  planted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  older  nations,  compelling 
the  savage  hordes  to  retire  into  the  fastnesses  of  more  remote  wil- 
dernesses ;  or  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  law.  Barbarian 
warriors  have  overrun  a  besotted  and  decayed  civilization,  bring- 
ing in  from  the  bosom  of  nature  the  elements  of  a  fresh  and  mon 
vigorous  life.  But  never  before  has  a  civilized  people  thrown 
open  its  harbors  and  its  gates  to  receive  a  rush  of  emigrants  from 
foreign  nations,  of  different  languages,  religions,  and  customs,  mul- 
titudes of  whom  are  sunk  into  igftorance  and  barbarism,  and  suffer- 
ed them  to  become  diffused  through  every  channel  of  social  life,aml 
to  participate,  after  a  short  term  of  residence,  in  the  highest  and 
most  valuable  political  rights  and  franchises.  It  is  not  our  object 
to  discuss  the  question, ''  w^hether  such  an  emigration  ought  to  be 
permitted  under  anv  government  consulting  a  high  destiny,  and 
the  permanency  of  its  institutions ;  \iot  snail  we  take  up  any 
question  about  the  naturalization  law  and  the  elective  franchise. 
.Our  object  is  simply  to  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  to  calculate 
their  tendencies,  and  to  inquire  what  redeeming  influences  a 
Christian  philanthrophy  can  bring  to  bear,  separately  from  all 
political  intrigues  and  conflicts.  In  order  to  estimate  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  promiscuous  emigration  into  our  country  from  foreign 
countries,  we  have  three  points  first  of  all  to  consider — the  con- 
nexion between  Romanism  and  Barbarism ;  the  character  of  the 
emigrant  population ;  and  their  social  and  political  condition 
among  us. 

I.  The  connexion  between  Romanism  and  Barbarism. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Dr.  Bushnell  discusses  Barbarism  tf 
the  antecedent  of  Romanism.  "  Our  first  danger,''  he  remarks, 
♦^  is  Barbarism — Romanism  next.  Let  us  empty  ourselves  of  our 
character,  let  us  fall  into  superstition,  through  the  ignorance, 
wildness,  and  social  confusion  incident  to  a  migratory  habit,  and 
a  rapid  succession  of  new  settlements,  and  Romanism  will  bai 
08  iust  where  character  leaves  us.  The  real  danger  is  the  prior. 
Talcing  care  of  that,  we  are  safe.  Sleeping  over  that,  noting 
can  save  us ;  for  if  we  must  have  a  wild  race  of  nomads  roaming 
over  the  vast  western  territories  of  our  land — ^a  race  withoirt 
^uoation,  law,  manners,  or  religion — we  need  not  trouble  oar- 
selves  further  on  account  of  Romanism ;  for  to  such  a  people 
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Romanism,  bad  as  it  is,  will  come  as  a  blessing."  And  in  an- 
other part  of  his  discourse  : — "  Romanism  can  do  anything  in  this 
country  which  we  will  help  it  to  do,  and  we  ought  not  to  com- 
plain if  it  does  no  more.  Or  if  we  persist  in  training  a  barbarous 
Sople  for  its  use,  let  us  indulge  no  regrets  that  Romanism  gives 
em  such  a  religion  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving." 

These  remarks  we  would  qualify  somewhat,  where  Romanism 
is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing  to  barbarous  tribes — as  the  only  reli- 
gion which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Dr.  Bushnell  means, 
ondoubtedly,  that  Romanism  is  better  than  no  religion,  and  that 
barbarous  nomads  will  be  more  prone  to  receive  it,  or  any  other 
form  of  superstition  and  error  which  they  chance  to  meet  with, 
ftian  to  receive  a  religion  which  requires  education,  thought,  and 
elevated  sentiments.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  pure 
religion  requiring  all  these,  is  the  only  one  which  can  redeem 
men  from  barbarism,  and  restore  the  blessings  of  a  civilized  social 
state.  If  our  Western  emigrants  by  our  neglect  were  to  approxi- 
mate, or  even  reach  a  state  of  barbarism,  our  only  resource  would 
not  be,  even  then,  to  leave  them  to  Romanism  ; — then  also,  our 
hope  would  lie  in  the  enlightening  and  elevating  power  of  the 
Gospel ;  it  would  be  our  duty  then  to  lead  them  back  by  the 
same  means  which  we  are  urged  to  uaj^ow,  to  prevent  their  de- 
clension and  fall.  Romanism  may  be  a  religion  congenial  to 
barbarians,  and  may  restrain  some  of  their  ruder  tendencies ;  but 
it  is  not  a  religion  in  whose  hands  we  would  leave  them,  for  it 
can  never  raise  them  to  the  condition  of  enlightened,  free,  and 
Christian  men. 

We  are  now  about  to  consider  Barbarism  and  Romanism  in 
another  order  of  sequence — namely,  Romanism  as  the  antecedent, 
and  Barbarism  as  the  consequent.  In  undertaking  this  discus- 
sion we  are  conscious  of  no  feelings  of  prejudice,  bitterness,  and 
wrath.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  only  to  find  the  truth  ;  and  we 
shall  seek  for  it  by  sober  reasoning,  and  by  the  light  of  history 
and  facts. 

The  first  great  error  into  which  many  have  fallen  in  determin- 
ing the  influence  of  Romanism,  has  arisen  from  confounding  the 
influence  of  the  existing  Christian  Church,  over  the  barbarians 
who  overran  the  Western  Empire,  with  the  distinctive  influence 
of  Romanism  itself.  At  the  time  of  the  irruption  from  the  North, 
many  errors  had  indeed  crept  into  the  Church,  but  Romanism  was 
only  in  its  incipient  stage ;  and  with  these  errors,  there  still  lived 
and  breathed  a  vital  Christianity.  The  Church  contained  truth, 
learning,  piety,  and  social  order  ;  and  these  were  the  humanizing 
potencies  which  restrained  barbarian  excesses,  and  gave  form  and 
consistency  to  the  fresh  and  racy  elements  of  social  lite,  which  were 
poured  in  from  the  rude  Northern  humanity.  Because  there  were 
tendencies  to  Romanism  which  were  afterwards  ripened  into  a 
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portentous  supremacy,  it  by  nomeans  follows  tliatthese  tendencies, 
and  not  the  still  surriying  apostolic  doctrines  and  influences, 
brought  civilization  out  of  barbarism.  Besides,  we  see  ?ery 
cleany  in  this  work  of  receiving  the  barbarians  into  the  Church, 
the  presence  of  the  errors.  The  conversion  was  not  a  work  of 
pure  faith  and  love,  like  that  of  the  apostolic  age,  where  the  con- 
science was  enlightened  by  a  perfect  system  of  truth,  and  bap- 
tism was  a  rational  initiation  into  a  holy  and  elevated  life.  On 
the  contrary,  the  barbarians  were  allured  and  dazzled  by  the 
pomp  of  ceremonies ;  baptism  degenerated  into  a  superstition ;  and 
the  (Scandinavian  gods  instead  of  being  forsaken  were  retained 
under  Christian  names.  The  civilization  of  the  barbarians  was 
therefore  a  mixed  work,  exhibiting  in  part  the  influence  of  faith- 
ful preachers  of  the  word,  and  the  regenerating  efficacy  of  gospel 
truth ;  but  to  a  far  greater  extent,  renewing  the  forms  of  ci\iliza- 
tion  which  appeared  when  the  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
associated  with  the  perfected  arts  of  beauty,  subdued  into  harmo- 
ny with  itself,  the  idol  worship  of  the  conquered  nations.  The 
errors  which  already  existed  in  the  Church,  were  but  the  growth 
of  philosophies  and  idolatries  which  had  been  baptized  under 
Christian  names.  The  nwanism  of  Rome  had  not  been  annihi- 
lated, but  remodelled,  neiFnamed,  and  reduced  into  the  econo- 
my of  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  was  therefore,  only  the 
extension  of  a  practice  already  begun,  by  which  the  Scandina- 
vian  tribes,  without  doing  violence  to  their  prejudices,  were  easily 
moulded  into  sons  of  the  Church.  There  was  unquestionably  a 
power  of  genuine  civilization  at  work,  and  this  was  the  true 
Christianity  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  ;  but  beside  it  was 
a  foreign  element  which  deformed  and  marred  what  the  other 
labored  to  construct. 

The  second  error  is  the  confounding  of  incidental  benefits  with 
the  system  of  Romanism  itself.  The  Crusades  were  a  part  of 
Romanism,  and  viewed  aright,  they  were  a  fierce  irruption  of  the 
semi-barbarism  of  the  West,  into  the  comparative  civilization  and 
refinement  of  the  East.  But  these  Crusades  brought  back  from 
the  East  new  ideas,  new  arts,  new  refinements,  and  vastly  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Monachism  is  a  part  of  Romanism,  and  viewed  aright,  is  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  diffusive  socialism  of  the  gospel ;  but  still  in 
an  age  of  feudal  isolation  and  ferocity,  when  physical  force  and 
the  power  of  the  sword  superseded  legal  investigation  and  judi- 
cial arbitration,  and  the  glory  of  arms  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
thought,  the  monasteries  became  the  peaceful  retreats  of  learning 
and  piety,  and  canon  law  supplied  tne  decay  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence. 

The  third  error  lies  in  not  sufficiently  considering  the  power 
of  other  elements  of  civilization.     The  discovery  of  the  Pandects 
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of  Jm»liiiian»  aad  the  coosequeixt  ffrowth  of  the  professional 
orders ;  the  institution  of  chivalry ;  uie  growth  of  the  free  cities* 
with  their  manufactures  and  commerce ;  the  revival  of  classical 
learning)  and  Ihe  studv  of  the  ancient  philosophies ;  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  expatriation  of  Greek  scholars  into  the 
West ;  the  cultivation  of  the  nne  arts  in  connexion  with  the  my- 
thologies of  the  Church,  analogously  to  their  cultivation  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  connexion  with  the  ancient  mytholo- 
gies— all  these  and  other  causes  were  at  work,  to  advance  civili- 
zation bevond  uiy  efBcacy  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  co- 
existent KomanSm. 

There  is  a  distinction  tb  be  made  also,  between  the  benefits 
which  Romanism  conferred  upon  classes  and  orders,  many  of 
whom  were  of  her  own  creation,  and  all  for  her  own  purposes, 
and  the  condition  in  which  she  left  the  masses  of  the  people.  She 
indeed  received  her  priests  from  among  the  masses,  but  created 
into  an  order,  they  were  embosomed  within  her  privileges  and 
consecrated  to  her  uses,  and  no  longer  retained  a  vital  connexion 
with  the  sto«k  from  which  they  sprung.  To  make  this  separa- 
tion the  more  complete,  they  were  brought  under  irrevocable 
vows  of  celibacy  :  for,  had  marriage  been  permitted,  they  would 
have  retained  a  most  ultimate  and  vital  connexion,  by  virtue  of 
the  widely  ramifying  domestic  ties.  Kings,  nobles,  the  wealthy, 
learned  men,  artists,  and  the  priests  and  religious  oraers  generally^ 
were  cherished  only  to  be  absorbed  and  appropriated ;  and  power, 
wealth,  learning,  art,  and  religious  privilege,  were  held  under  a 
subjection  of  inexorable  despotism.  They  had  a  golden  circle 
in  whidi  to  move,  fenced  round  by  spiritual  guards ;  and  beyond, 
lay  the  masses  oMhe  people  in  hopeless  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  weakness.  vSTithin  the  golden  circle  were  the  elevated, 
I»ivileged,  and  charmed  ^vants  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  with- 
out, were  the  doomed  andffiinded  victims. 

This  distinction  introduces  us  to  the  proper  point  of  view,  from 
which  to  estimate  the  tendencies  of  Romanism.  It  is  a  system 
which  brings  refinement  to  privileged  orders  and  classes,  out  it 
holds  the  people  in  barbarism. 

But  even  the  refinement  which  it  brings  to  classes  and  orders, 
wants  the  lofty,  pure,  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  genuine  civiliza- 
tion. Civilization  underacorrectdefinition,  embraces,  along  with 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  the  infusion 
into  society  of  ideas  and  sentiments  of  justice,  truth,  and  benevo- 
lence. This  indeed  identifies  a  genuine  civilization  with  Chris- 
tian culture  :  and  this  we  accept,  for  civilization  is  ever  incom- 
plete until  humanity  conforms  to  the  true  ideal  of  character,  and 
this  ideal  is  supplied  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  was  the  civilization  of  war- 
like discipline,  of  stern  government,  and  of  art.    Compactness, 
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order,  heroism,  Veaiity,  and  loxiiry,  werfe  Its  developetxieiits.  Its 
very  form  shnt  h  out  from  the  masses,  if  we  except  the  single 
state  of  Athens,  where  a  limited  population  and  a  peculiar  gee* 
graphical  position,  almost  realized  the  elevation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  a  refinecj  and  noble  rank,  and  made  the  democracy  of 
Athens  the  aristocracy  of  Greece.  What  were  the  masses  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  Augustan  age  1  *  Was  there  a  general  edu- 
cation— a  widely  difiFosed  intelligence  and  Refinement?  Or  do 
we  see  on  the  one  hand,  patricians,  knights,  orators,poetS) 
artists — living  for  each  other,  or  at  most  reshing  only  the 
Quirites  of  tne  imperial  city ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  hosts 
of  men  who  live  only  to  obey,  and  nof  to  improve  1  And  this 
civilization,  thus  confined,  was  deficient  in  the  loftier  elements^ 
It  could  rarely  develop  the  nobler  forms  of  character.  Whirt 
Roman  civilization  was  under  the  Csesars,  it  has  continued  to  be 
under  the  Peters,  only  less  magnanimous,  since  in  the  latter  ege, 
all  traces  of  the  old  Roman  virtue  have  perished.  The  history  <rf 
Rome  under  the  papacy  is  a  history  of  civil  disorder  and  intriguey 
and  domestic  corruption.  Artful  diplomacy,  bribery^  and  assas- 
sination by  poison  and  the  dagger,  are  the  chief  political  forces* 
While  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  seemed  to  teach  a  great  lesson 
df  continency  and  purity,  there  sprung  up  flie  most  shameless  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctities  of  private  life,  which  taking  its  initiatioft 
among  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  spread  under  the  wings  of  the 
highest  authority,  through  all  ranks  of  society.  The  reign  of  the 
Borgia  family  is  not  a  solitary  illustration. 

Similar  crimes  and  abominations  darken  the  history  of  the 
dourts  of  the  Catholic  Princes.  What  melancholy  pictures  of 
dourtly  refinement  are  presented  in  Milan,  Flor«|M^,  and  Naples? 
In  the  court  of  France,  take  the  period  of  Cardinal  Ma^arin,  and 
Louis  XrV.  There  was  art,  there  was|pace,  there  was  the  refine- 
ment of  luxury  ;  but  there  were  no  patriotic  fidelity,  no  political 
integrity,  no  private  virtue.  The  minister  was  a  peculator,  the 
king  an  adulterer,  and  the  beautiful  women  of  the  court  swayed 
the  destinies  of  France.  At  an  earlier  period,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  released  Francis  I.  from  impnsonment,  Francis  boumi 
himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to  fulfill  the  treaty  by  which 
he  obtained  his  liberty.  Clement  VII.  found  it  for  his  interest  to 
enter  into  a  league  with  Francis,  and  other  powers  agatnsf 
Charles,  and  absolved  Francis  from  the  obligation  of  his  oaths. 
The  oaths  of  treaties  solemnly  and  deliberatelv  taketi,  are  of  the 
most  binding  character.  To  observe  them  is  of  the  nature  <4 
necessary  rectitude.  It  would  imply  a  moral  contradiction  ftir 
God  himself  to  absolve  men  from  such  oaths,  and  therefore,  we 
may  properly  say  that  God  cannot  absolve  from  such  oatim. 
And  yet  the  Pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  assumed  to  do  it. 

When  Bourbon,  with  the  imperial  forces,  marched  against 


Rome,  the  sane  Po^,  as  a  mode  of  defence,  exeommtniicated 
Irim  and  his  vvlftole  army,  and  offered  prayers  in  St.  Peter's. 
When  Clement  was  taken  prisoner,  Charfes  ordered  solemn  pro- 
cessions and  prayers  for  his  release,  while  a  command  issued  to 
hi9  generals  would  at  once  have  restored  him  to  his  freedom  and 
spiritual  power. 

The  wanton  violation  of  treaties,  the  disgusting  hypocrisy,  and 
the  moral  impurity  generally  which  characterized  the  great  raletv 
•f  Ae  worid,  were  the  natural  results  of  the  standard  of  morality 
<Mnd«ined  by  the  highest  acknowledged  spiritual  authority.  ll, 
instead  of  a  Divine  moral  goverment  administered  throttgh  the 
conscience  and  the  written  word,  a  man  of  like  passions,  weak- 
nesses, and  crimes,  with  other  men,  is  made  the  supreme  moral 
legislator,  whose  will  can  set  aside  all  laws,  human  and  Divine, 
end  absolve  from  the  guilt  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes — make 
^il  goodj  and  good  evil,  and  lend  the  authority  of  his  example 
to  every  form  of  corruption,  then  all  moral  integrity  must  fade 
away,  and  the  moral  sense  itself  give  place  to  a  blind  obedience. 
Here  we  have  no  longer  questions  respecting  necessary  and 
essential  rectitude,  nor  the  right  of  appeaJing  to  the  immaculate 
justice  of  the  King  of  Kings.  The  word  of  the  Pope  is  the  only 
moral  law ;  and  the  bull  of  the  Pope  the  only  form  of  retribution. 
The  civilization  which  obtains  under  such  a  system,  even  where 
it  does  obtain,  is  of  less  value  than  rude  barbanc  virtue  where  the 
rights  of  the  natural  conscience  are  unimpaired. 

But  passing  from  the  questionable  civilization  of  the  privileged 
etders,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  influence  of  Romanism  upo* 
ihe  people. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  consider  this : — ^first,  the  infln- 
ence  which  Romanism  from  its  very  nature  is  calculated  to  exert ; 
secondly,  the  influence  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  exerted 
over  the  people. 

The  nature  of  Romanism  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  from  the 
ttbundant  and  unquestionable  sources  of  information.  The  first 
pomt  we  shall  take  up  is,  its  irresponsible  supremacy  exercised 
over  government,  over  education  and  literature,  over  social  life, 
frver  the  conscience)  over  religious  duty,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
ioul  in  respect  to  the  life  to  come. 

fn  the  papal  constitutions  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  political  supfe* 
nacy  of  the  pontiffii  is  expressly  affirmed.  It  is  here  set  fbrth 
that— 

**The  Roman  Pontiff  alone  can  be  called  universal. 

**  That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  depose  bishops. 

^  That  no  council  summoned  without  his  commission,  can  be 
called  general. 

**  That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  wear  imperial  ornaments. 

*^  That  princes  are  hound  to  kiss  his  feet  and  his  qply. 


^^  That  be  has  a  right  to  depose 

^^  That  ao  book  can  be  called  canonical  without  his  authori^* 

^^  That  his  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  none,  but  that  hemej 
annul  the  decrees  of  all. 

^^That  the  Roman  Church  has  been,  is,  and  will  continoe, 
infallible. 

^^  That  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  wick- 
ed princes,"* 

And  as  it  rests  with  the  Pope  to  decide  who  are  wicked  princes, 
the  last  article,  in  reality,  claims  unlimited  power  over  human 
governments. 

The  supremacy  of  Romanism  in  education  and  all  litemy 
movements  within  the  sphere  of  its  control,  appears  from  the  m- 
tory  of  all  the  Catholic  universities,  and  the  minor  institutions  of 
learning,  from  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  and  from 
the  papal  Indices  Expui^torii.  The  modes  of  education,  the 
books  to  be  used,  and  the  limits  of  education  are  all  determined. 
In  the  Indices  Expurgatorii  the  works  of  Bacon,  Liocke,  Milton, 
and  others  of  like  pre-eminence,  are  condemned.  An  English- 
man obeying  the  Indices,  would  sacrifice  the  noblest  literature  of 
his  language. 

Its  supremacy  over  social  life  is  exercised  through  the  confes- 
sional. The  pnest  becomes  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts.  The  power  which  possesses  the  secrets  of  hmnan  hearts 
governs  society  by  an  irresistible  force. 

Its  supremacy  over  the  conscience  lies  in  the  ponfessional,  and 
in  the  power  of  absolution.    The  priest  defines  crime,  prescribes 

Eenance,  forgives,  or  withholds  for^veness.  The  power  which 
olds  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  power  divine  and  absolute.  Will  any  deny  that, 
under  a  power  claiming  such  pren^tives,  the  conscience  is 
enslaved  1 

That  power  which  enslaves  the  conscience,  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lute in  its  prescriptions  of  religious  duty ;  that  power  which 
holds  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  controls  adl  the  soul's 
hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  supremacy  of  Romanism,  therefore,  is  a  most  portentous 
supremacy,  embracing  earth  and  Heaven.  And  all  this  supremacj 
rests  ultimately  in  one  man,  who,  claiming  infallibility  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  is  responsible  ,to  no  other  authority  ascessible  to 
man.  We  may  not  appeal  to  the  word  of  God,  for  he  has  forbid* 
den  it  to  the  use  of  the  people.  We  may  not  appeal  to  a  general 
council,  for  he  alone  can  appoint  one.  We  may  appeal  to  no 
book  separately  from  him,  for  he  alone  determines  what  books 
are  canonical.  We  may  not  appeal  to  any  earthly  tribunal,  for 
he  can  annul  all  decrees.    We  may  not  appeal  to  the  God  of 

f      ^  Tayloes  Manual  of  Modern  Hiatory,  p.  409. 


Heaven,  for  tie  Pope  on  earth  is  his  vic^erent,  and  the  will  of 
Crod  can  be  known  only  throogfa  hin.  And  this  supremacy  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  being  who  isthe  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for 
ever,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  men  of  diverse  character, 
principles,  and  aims.  The  Pope  may  be  a  Pius  IX.  to  day,  and  an 
Alexander  Borgia  to-morrow. 

This  i>ower  binds  to  itself  all  classes  and  orders  of  men.  It 
binds  to  itself  the  priests  and  religious  orders,  by  a  tie  of  absolute 
dependence,  as  the  very  heart  of  their  life,  by  awful  vows  and 
fearful  superstitions,  by  all  the  hopes  of  promotion,  and  all  the 
fears  of  terrible  ruin,  by  the  force  of  a  compact  organization 
which  holds  the  soul  of  each  individual  as  if  bound  by  an  inex- 
orable chain  of  iron. 

It  binds  to  itself  princes  and  nobles  by  making  with  them  a 
common  interest  in  jgoveming  the  people.  It  binds  men  of  learn* 
ing,  professions,  ana  arts  by  a  skillfully  managed  patronage.  And 
the  people — ^it  binds  the  people  to  itself  by  a  blind  belief,  by 
ignorance,  and  by  the  fears  and  hopes  of  superstition.  It  must 
have  its  learned  classes,  it  must  have  pow^  dignity,  and  wealth ; 
it  must  have  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  art :  these  are  its 
necessary  instruments.  But  it  must  have,  also,  its  material  on 
which  to  operate — ^it  must  have  its  victims ;  and  this  material— 
these  victims  are  the  people.  The  connexion  between  Roman-* 
ism  and  Barbarism  in  the  people  is  now  evident.  Before  the 
minds  of  the  people  there  is  ever  present  this  awful  and  over- 
whelming power,  represented  in  every  priest,  in  every  cadiedral, 
in  every  sacred  place,  in  every  religious  rite  and  ceremony,  in 
every  holy  day,  in  every  confession,  in  marriages,  baptisms, 
deaths,  and  funerals,  in  penances  by  the  living,  in  masses  for  the 
dead.  It  rocks  the  cradle  of  infancy ;  it  gives  the  first  lessons  m 
speech;  it  sits  by  every  fireside;  its  shadow  is  thrown  upon 
every  path  of  human  life.  It  shapes  the  earliest  beliefs ;  it  en- 
ters into  the  very  faculties  of  thought  and  imagination ;  it  gives 
form  and  strength  to  prejudice ;  it  is  a  universal  life ;  an  awficil 
system  of  pantheism — a  terrible  divinity  present  in  every  man's 
bosom,  commanding  only  obedience.  What  now  does  me  man 
become  1  He  has  never  exercised  free  thought;  he  has  never 
doubted  or  questioned  ;  he  has  only  believed.  He  has  scarcely 
any  consciousness  of  individual  existence;  he  is  but  a  weak 
parasite  han^ng  to  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church.  Tlje 
everlasting  idea  present  to  his  mind  is  authority.  He  feels  him- 
self only  a  thing  to  be  governed. 

Here,  then,  can  be  no  manly  development — ^here  can  be  no 
education.  If  he  gain  the  elements  of  learning  sufficient  for  ^bt 
business  and  intercourse  of  life,  still  this  is  no  education.  He 
may  not  read,  inquire,  discuss,  or  calculate  for  himself.  He 
may  read  what  is  given  him  to  read ;  he  must  believe  what  he  is 


oomtnanded  to  beliere ;  he  must  do  what  he  is  coooiiaiided  to  do* 
He  has  given  himself  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  m\\  tak(9 
oare  of  him.  All  the  isteresU  of  A>nscience,  thought,  life  and 
hope,  all  the  interests  oi  earth  and  Heaven  are  comprised  in  sin* 
pie  obedience  to  the  Church.  1  his  is  the  most  intense  form  of 
barbarism  conceivable— it  is  almost  the  annihilation  of  humanity. 
A  people  thus  subjugated,  are  prepared  for  all  the  uses  of  tbe 
governing  power, — a  mechanical  force  has  taken  the  place  of  tb 
independent  soul  of  man. 

If  we  proceed  next,  to  consider  Romanism  as  a  religious  and 
moral  system,  its  barbaric  influence  upon  the  people  is  no  leu 
evident.  A  religion  according  to  the  character  ot  its  doctrinn 
and  symbols,  becomes  the  most  potent  energy  of  good  oreyillo 
tbe  human  soul.  Here  we  are  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
supernatural,  the  divine,  the  immortal,  and  the  impulses  of  dutf 
are  collected  from  the  dread  tribunals  of  the  world  to  come. 

When  a  religion  in  its  doctrines  and  symbols  brings  a  quicket- 
ing  influence  over  the  reason  and  conscience,  so  that  thedoctrintf 
which  it  promulgates  me  not  yielded  to  by  an  unthinking  faith, 
hnt  are  embraced  by  the  soul  with  a  penetrating  perception  of 
Aeir  reasonableness,  fitness,  and  moral  beauty — then  the  religioi 
10  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  renovating  decay,  re-creating  the 
divine  image,  and  producing  the  noblest  forms  of  active  life. 
B«t  let  it  come  as  a  dread  mystery,  with  gloom,  and  solemn  rites, 
intimidating  thought,  repudiating  reason  as  profane,  and  c^nir 
Handing  instead  of  engaging  belief,  and  then  it  lies  upon  the 
soul  a  dark,  terrifying,  and  crushing  incubus.     There  are,  indeed, 
tniths  in  tbe  purest  system  of  faith,  as  there  are  truths  in  the 
most  solid  philosophy  of  nature,  which  to  us  are  mysterious,  in  so 
&r  as  our  minds  are  unable,  on  the  data  given,  to  comprehend 
them.     But,  still,  in  their  relations  and  bearings  they  are  seen  to 
be  truths ;  they  are  essential  to  great  systems  of  truth  finnW 
established ;  there  are  great  interests  suspended  upon  them  wbicfi 
daim  them  as  truths — and  if  they  surpass  the  reach,  they  do  nut 
eontradict  the  ideas  of  our  reason.     But  the  old  my tholo^es  and 
religions  of  India  and  Egypt,  for  example,  set  at  naught  reason 
aad  the  moral  instincts,  and  forbidding  scrutiny,  demanded  only 
to  be  believed.     The  same  holds  true  of  Romanism.    It  does  not 
merely  require  us  to  believe  dogmas  inscrutable  to  our  reasoB) 
bpt  such  as  positively  contradict  its  clearest  dictates.    The  most 
•acahed  faith  of  Romanism  is  the  most  unsparing  repudiation  of 
reason.     That  this  assertion  is  not  too  broad  will  be  evident  to 
every  candid  mind,  when  reflecting  upon  the  leading  dogmas  of 
tbe  Romish  Church.     The  very  enormity  and  absurdity  of  these 
degraas  often  proves  their  protection  ;  for  the  simple  statement  of 
them  to  many  minds,  not  conversant  with  these  subjects,  seems 
iBce  deliMaation  and  abuae.    But^  nevectbeiessy  it  is  a  fact  that 


the  Pbpe  is  receired  in  this  Ctnircfa  as  tiie  supreme  spiritual  powejr 
oil  earth,  and  who  at  his  pleasure,  oan  open  and  shut  the  kingdom 
ef  Hearen  to  the  souls  of  men ;  that  to  pnests  are  made  confessions 
tlf  sin,  and  diat  the  priests  assume  to  forgive  sins ;  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  God  and  the  queen  of 
Heaven ;  that  the  saints  are  invoked,  and  that  by  this  act,  as  well 
as  by  prayer  offered  to  the  Virgin,  the  ubiquity  of  finite  bein^ 
is  implied  ;  that  relics  are  received  without  any  evidence  of  their 
genuineness,  and  that  a  reverence  is  paid  to  Uiem,  and  a  virtue 
attributed  to  them,  Tvhich,  if  they  were  genuine,  are  without 
authority  from  reason  or  revelation  ;  that  images  are  worshipped ; 
that  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  the  release  of  souls  from 
]mrgatory,  are  purchased  with  money  ;  that  transubstantiation  is 
feceived  as  a  doctrine  of  vital  importance — ^transubstantiatioo, 
which  teaches  that  the  priest  has  power  to  change  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  sacrament,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that 
HkiB  may  be  done  over  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time,  thus 
multiplying  the  body  of  Christ  indefinitely  on  earth,  while  be  is 
eomplete  in  heaven  ;  and  that  the  eating-  of  the  veritable  flesh, 
while  the  priest  drinks  the  veritable  blood,  gives  spiritual  li£e 
and  prepares  the  soul  for  Heaven. 

Now  the  higher  and  educated  classes  of  the  Roii|||^  Church 
may  receive  and  practice  these  dogmas,  and  yet  retain  intellectual 
-eulture  and  power,  because,  to  them,  they  may  constitute  a  mass  of 
superstitions  connected  with  mysticism  and  devotion  to  occupy 
eertain  hours  and  occasions,  leaving  ^em  to  return  to  habitual 
pursuits  of  a  widely  different  character. 

The  loftiest  minds,  separate  from  a  rational  and  pure  religion, 

are  ever  prone  to  fall  into  some  form  of  superstition,  to  relieve  an 

instinctive  restlessness  about  the  supernatural  and  the  life  to  coim. 

Man  generally  must  have  some  connexion  with  the  Divinity ;  and 

if  he  have  not  the  true  God  he  will  repose  upon  the  gods  of  his 

imagination  and  his  fears.     Even  Socrates,  althoujgh  elevated  fiur 

above  the  religion  of  his  country,  thought  it  expedient  not  wholly 

to  reject  its  ceremonials.     Philosophers,  artists,  poets,  and  atatea- 

men,  have  so  #ide  and  inviting  a  field  in  which  to  expatiate,  that 

^ley  are  often  also   content  to  leave   religion   to  the   prieatf. 

Whether  in  reality  infidels,  or  careless  believers,  they  can  rasigvi 

4he  established  religion  to  its  own  purposes,  as  an  affair  neceasasy 

'fsr  the  general  well-being  of  society,  while  they  themselves  ace 

'flvRSered  to  pursue  objects  moirt  attractive  to  ambition  or  cupiditjr. 

Tlie  prieats  also  are  not  debarred  from  the  pursuits  of  art^  Htani- 

tve,  and  asnbition  ;  and  when  not  held  bv  a  mystic  devotionoar 

%y  a  prostration  of  the  intellect  before  a  dread  superstition,  fi«d 

ample  compensation  for  the  services  which  they  pay  to  religiiMi, 

%i  the  immuBities  «f  an  els^wtied  sphere  of  life* 

9^  mbm  we^iM  to  Hie  anaqsnitf  Ibi  p«if>ki  the  ca«i  ia  44to- 
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gether  different.   A  religion  so  omnipreiient,  exacting,  and  author* 
itative  as  Romanism,  embraces  their  whole  social,  mtellectaal) 
and  moral  life.     They  have  no  fields  of  beauty,  taste,  and  ambi« 
tion,  into  which  to  escape.     The  poor  man's  life  is  divided  be- 
tween labor  and  religion.     Give  him  education,  let  him  hart 
books  and  newspapers  to  read  at  pleasure ;  give  him  political 
privileges  so  that  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  the  body  politic—ft 
Deing  of  some  value  to  his  country  \  let  him  have  a  chance  of 
winning  property,  of  owning  some  part  of  his  native  soil ;  and 
then  he  has  other  objects  of  interest ;  but  then  also  he  can  hardly 
be  called  a  poor  man.     New  England  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  poor  men  among  her  native  population.     But  without  these, 
and  bound  down  by  the  destiny  of  inexorable  circumstances,  to 
labor  simply  to  live — ^to  monotonous,  hopeless  labor,  concentratinj; 
all  the  energies  of  his  being,  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  upon 
.  one  low  physical  anxiety,  and  then  what  beside  is  left  to  him 
but  his  religion  1   Now  if  his  religion  be  one  of  rational,  elevating, 
and  benignant  truths  and  duties,  then  in  it  the  poor  man  will  find 
a  full  compensation  for  all  that  the  world  has  denied  him.   No 
man  can  possess  the  Bible  and  submit  himself  to  its  influence  and 

fuidance,  without  having  his  best  faculties  nobly  cultivated,  and 
ecoming^  man  of  a  free,  thoughtful  and  benevolent  spirit.  He 
will  experience  a  transformation  like  that  impressed  upon  the 
twelve  fishermen  who  were  educated  by  the  teaching,  example, 
and  spirit  of  Christ. 

But  when  the  dogmas  of  Romanism  become  his  reli^on,  they 
afford  him  no  gracious  inspiration  to  faculties  and  sentiments 
which  his  political  and   social   condition  have   darkened  and 
smothered ;  and  the  spiritual  bondage  which  ensues,  but  symbolizes 
with  the  external  despotism  by  which  he  is  crushed.     When  the 
mind  is  compelled  to  receive,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  receive, 
as  the  most  awful  and  sacred  truths,  dogmas  which  directly  con- 
flict with  reason,  the  moral  instincts  and  the  clearest  dictates  of 
common  sense,  then  reason  becomes*  a  profane  and  unlawful 
function,  the  moral  instincts  become  dangerous  impulses  whi(i 
are  to  be  resisted  as  temptations  suggested  by  thftEvil  One,  and 
common  sense  becomes  the  unholy  scepticism  of  a  light  and  reck- 
less curiosity.      Thought  perishes,  inquiry  ceases,  knowledge 
makes  no  advance,  and  the  mind  concentrates  itself  in  one 
suicidal  act  of  faith.     Such  must  be  the  condition  of  the  people, 
whose  daily  life  being  one  of  exacting  toil,  and  having  no  outl^ 
for  thought  but  in  their  religion,  are  met  in  that  religion  by  a 
power  which  absolutely  forbids  and  paralyzes  thought.    To  say 
that  such  a  people  are  plunged  into  barbansm  is,  perhaps,  a  mild 
description  of  their  condition. 

We  have  the  world  under  Romanism  thus  divided  into  two 
great  classes  :  In  the  one  class,  we  have  the  imperial  State  and 
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the  imperial  Churchy  composed  of  the  king  and  the  pope,  the 
nobles  and  priests,  statesmen,  commanders,  learned  men  and 
artists,  who  accept  the  religion  as  a  custom,  or  venerable  supersti- 
tion, on  which  the  mind  may  conveniently  repose,  as  a  system  of 
mystical  and  soothing  devotion,  as  a- chamber  of  imagery  for  art, 
and  as  a  stately  and  awful  power  for  controlling  the  multitude. 
In  the  other  class,  we  have  the  people  ]prostrate  and  enslaved  in 
body  and  mind.*  And  the  very  power  which  has  thus  prostrated  and 
enslaved  them,  works  to  perpetuate  this  condition  by  forbidding 
the  free  circulation  of  knowledge,  and  free  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion ;  by  denying  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  diffusing  a 
sense  of  its  supremacy  through  every  pulse  of  society  by  means 
of  the  confessional,  the  fears  of  purgatory,  and  masses  for  the 
dead.  Well  may  Rome  forbid  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among 
the  people.  The  universal  reading  of  Grod's  word  would  over- 
throw ^e  whole  system.  It  would  break  the  charm  of  a  devo- 
tion nurtured  in  ignorance,  by  quickening  into  the  life  of  thought 
the  dead  intellect ;  it  would  expose  the  terrific  and  haggard  forms 
of  tyranny  and  superstition  b^  calling  up  the  forms  of  immortal 
truth,  heavenly  love,  and  spiritual  freedom ;  it  would  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  by  restoring  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  the  authority  of  Chnst ;  it  would  annihilate  the  decretals 
of  the  Pope,  by  bringing  to  the  charmed  and  joyful  ear  the  voice 
of  Crod ;  it  would  shake  to  pieces  the  thrones  of  despotism,  and 
the  old  hereditary  impostures  of  power,  by  rekindling  in  the  soul 
of  man  a  divine  sense  of  its  natural  rights,  and  revealing  to  its 
vision  the  majestic  form  of  eternal  justice. 

The  a  priori  conclusions  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  system 
can  be  easily  verified  from  history.  The  field  is  so  wide  that  we 
can  only  indicate  the  points  of  observation  without  giving  details 
of  the  facts. 

Our  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  the  connexion  existing 
between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  State.  Here  we  find  the 
Popes  entering  into  alliances  with  certain  princes  in  opposition  to 
others,  and  pursuing  the  usual  tortuous  course  of  worldly  policy 
and  intrigue,  and  inclining  to  the  one  party  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  demands  of  a 
purely  secidar  mterest.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  emperors  and 
kings  now  sustaining  the  Pope,  and  now  opposing  his  measures 
and  even  taking  up  arms  against  him  according  to  the  political 
partialities  which  he  evinced,  and  the  political  combinations  into 
which  he  entered.  The  vicegerent  of  Heaven  does  not  sit  as  a 
calm  judge  and  mediator,  adjusting  and  harmonizing  the  stormy 
agitation  of  nations,  but  himself  becomes  one  of  the  conflicting 
powers.  The  civil  rulers  do  not  appeal  ^to  his  judgment  and  sub- 
mit to  his  decision,  but  unite  with  him  as  an  ally,  or  resist  him 
an  enemy.    The  Pope  does  not  act  as  if  himself  conscious  of  a  holy 
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Mid  impacticd  authoritjir ;  copperors  8Ji4  Idngl  4o^m>taQta»if  tim 
believe  that  be  possesses  it.   Judging  from  toe  language  emplojod, 
tbe  Pope  is  tbe  holy  father  of  the  nation,  and  the  princes  his  svimg- 
«ive  and  reverential  children ;  judging  from  the  acts  of  either  partt, 
and  we  have  only  the  usual  alTiancea  or  conflicts  of  woildij 
powers.     Charles  V .  made  a  prisoner  of  Clement  VII.,  and  exact- 
ed large  sums  as  a  ransom,  unrestrained  by  any  fear  of  him 
whom  he  professed  to  believe  endowed  withj^^hority  to  witk- 
hold  absolution,  to  excommunicate  him  from  the  Church,  aiul  to 
abut  upon  him  the  gates  of  paradise !     Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  are  filled  with  pious  horror,  and  form  a 
league  against  Charles.    But  Henry,  when  be  cannot  obtaiQ  a 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  repudiates  the  Pope,  and  de- 
clares himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church ;  and  Charles,  ei- 
tering  the  city  of  Bologna,  as  conqueror  at  the  head  of  tweity 
thousand   veterans  kneels  down   to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  very 
•  Pone  whom  he  had  so  lately  held  a  prisoner,  and  from  whom  he 
had  exacted  an  exorbitant  ransom.     And  that  Pope  enters  ioto 
an  alliance  with  him.     This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  tbe 
whole  course  of  history  on  this  point.     The  connexion  between 
the  Pope  and  other  dignitaries,  both  of  the  Church  and  State, 
exhibits  the  same  features.     It  is  manifestly  a  connexion  of  mu- 
tual interest.     There  may  be  individual  exceptions,  where  the 
spirit  of  devotion  and  of  a  gloomy  superstition  has  penetrat«d 
even  the  court  of  princes,  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  change 
the  general  character  of  a  connexion  so  marked  from  its  very 
commencement.     The  powers  of  the  earth  have  acknowledged 
tbe  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  an  expedient  for  maintaining  the 
aubjugation  of  the  people ;  but  have  ever  been  ready  to  resist  that 
supremacy  when  it  came  into  conflict  with  their  own  power  aad 
interests.     The  Popes,  on  their  part,  have  ever  been  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  spiritual  functions  for  maintaining  their 
secular  possessions  and  dignities ;  nor  have  they  hesitated  to  s^ 
tain  their  sentences  of  excommunication  with  warlike  array,  a^d 
tbe  faggot  and  the  sword.     Tbe  direct  conflicts,  however,  be- 
tween Romanism  and  the  Catholic  States  have  been  only  oooa- 
sional,  since  tbe  secular  and  spiritual  pow^s  have  respec- 
tively  realized   the   greatest  amount  of  strength   by  lending 
jAtttual  ^pport.     The  awakening  of  free  thought,  and  tbe  dis- 
40imnatioD  of  liberal  knowledge  and  sentiments  are  what  both 
£9»r  alike,  and  of  course,  what  both  labor  to  suppress.    ThBt 
uaion  is  strength,  is  an  axiom  applicable  to  error  aje^  tyranny  ts 
mdl  as  to  truth  and  freedom.   Tbe  conflicts  wd4istwbanc6s,  ho9- 
«Mr|   which   have    existed  in  different   jd^e€iS,  a^d   ^^^^ 
hay»  sometimes  shaken  tbe  thrones  of  princes,  and  spmetiaes 
ibreatenued,  if  nat  the  *existeik6e,  at  leasIL  Ae  nvetensions  of  tbe 
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claims  on  the  one  band,  and  the  devotion  and  submission  on  the 
other ;  and  prove  that  the  papacy  is  onlv  a  great  political  machi- 
nery by  which  despotism  is  enabled  effectually  to  hold  nations 
'in  bondage.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  connexion  between 
papal  Rome  and  the  civil  powers  presents  us  the  rankest  de- 
velopment of  despotism  possible.  Despotism  here  assumes  two 
forms,  or  rather,  divides  itself  into  two  great  parts,  having  sepa- 
rate functions  to  perform,  in  the  harmonious  co-working  of  which  its 
completeness  consists.  The  one  takes  charge  of  the  civil  condition 
of  the  people,  the  other  takes  charge  of  their  social  and  religious 
life  ;  the  one  aims  to  ensiave  the  outer  man,  the  other  aims  to 
enslave  the  intellect  and  conscience ;  the  one  binds  on  chains  by 
physical  force,  the  other  by  superstitious  terrors ;  the  one  gov- 
erns by  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  other  bv  the  divine  right 
of  the  Church ;  the  first  aids  the  second  by  the  powers  of  the 
sword  and  civil  penalties,  the  second  aids  the  first  by  the  moral 
force  of  excommunication  and  the  fires  of  puigatory.  Between 
die  two,  the  whole  lot  of  humanity  is  divided,  in  the  present  life, 
and  the  life  to  come.  Humanity  becomes  a  great  prey  on  which 
the  imperial  and  sacerdotal  vultures  gorge  themselves.  They 
oannot  always  agree  as  to  the  due  apportionment,  and  yet  they 
always  agree  in  the  principle  and  act  of  holding  the  victim. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  people.     We 
dial]  begin  with  the  papal  states. 

It  is  certainly  just  to  jud^e  of  the  influence  of  Romanism  upon 
the  people,  from  the  condition  of  that  people  upon  whom  its  influ- 
ence has  been  unrestrained  for  a  course  of  centuries.  In  the 
papal  states,  if  any  where,  it  has  produced  its  natural,  legitimate^ 
and  ripened  fruits.  Here  the  civil  ruler,  and  the  spiritual  are  one, 
and  he  heaven's  reputed  vicegerent.  Here  all  the  civil  offices 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Here  the  utmost  preparation  is 
made  to  give  effect  to  tne  religion.  A  country  only  ninety-five 
leagues  in  length,  by  twenty-five  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  six 
ar^-bishoprics,  seventy  two  bishoprics,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand parisnes,  contains  eighteen  hundred  monasteries,  and  six 
hundred  nunneries,  and  numbers  fifty  thousand  ecclesiastics  in  a 
population  of  two  and  half  millions,  or  one  to  every  fifty  inhabit- 
ants. If  Romanism  be  what  it  claims  to  be,  ought  not  the  papal 
states  to  be  the  most  enlightened,  pure,  and  happy  people  under 
heaven  1  Here,  surely,  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  we  ought  to 
have  the  most  glorious  spectacle  of  humanity,  elevated  and 
adorned?  Alas !  alas !  what  can  she  boast  of!  She  has  the  mag- 
nificence  of  art,  and  yet  she  produces  no  distinguished  artists. 
She  has  antiquities,  and  no  antiquarians.  She  has  universities 
and  libraries,  and  yet  is  not  distinguished  for  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence. Of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  few  can  read  or  write. 
Popular  education  is  not  encouraged,  knowledge  is  not  widely 
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difi\ised.  The  useftil  arts  have  decayed ;  agriculture  is  miserably 
aeglected,  and  the  once  fertile  Campania  is  a  sterile  desert. 
Ignorance,  sloth,  vice,  and  beggary,  stalk  everywhere.  A  more, 
wretchedly  governed  and  degraded  people  cannot  be  found  in 
Europe.  The  poet  Gray,  a  hundred  years  since,  remarked  the 
almost  instantaneous  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  population, 
in  passing  into  the  papal  states.  All  travellers  give  the  same 
account. 

In  our  own  times,  the  affairs  of  Rome  have  become  a  familiar 
thing.     Multitudes  of  travellers  go  through  Italy  for  pleasure  and 
health,  or  on  classical  pilgrimages,  and  books  and  newspapers 
team  with  accounts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  other  lands.     We 
have  before  our  eyes  the  result  of  this  experiment  of  Roman- 
ism, made  uninterruptedly  for  centuries,  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.     There  is  the  great  fact — let  the  nations  of  the  world 
look  at  it.     In  our  own  time  too,  the  vast  progress  of  other  coon- 
tries  has  awakened  a  pulsation  through  the  papal  states,  and  the 
better  spirits  there  have  asked,  what  can  be  done  for  Rome  ?  But 
they  have  not,  until  recently,  met  with  any  other  response  than 
the  prison,  confiscation,  and  exile,  if  not  the  gibbet.    And  now 
men  stand  astonished  at  the  liberal  policy  of  Pius  IX. — stand 
astonished  that  one  pope  at  last  begins  to  listen  to  reason,  justice, 
aaid  mercy,  and  to  take  initiatory  steps  towards  improvements, 
which  in  England  and  France,  and  here  in  America,  are  femiliar 
household  words.     And  the  poor  Italians,  like  prisoners  ^Tho 
have  experienced  some  sudden  and  gracious  amelioration,  are 
affected  with  a  strange  joy,  and  bless,  as  a  glorious  benefactor, the 
man  who  is  merely  lightening  a  yoke  which  has  cruelly  oppress- 
ed them  for  ages.     Pius  IX.  amid  the  surrounding  malaria,  looms 
up  in  gigantic  proportions.     The  very  effects  which  the  measures 
of  Pius  produce  upon  his  own  countrymen  and  upon  other  nations 
— ^the  wonder  with  which  all  are  filled,  and  the  spontaneous 
acclamations  which  are  given,  tell  more  strongly  than  anything 
else  the  story  of  the  miserable  past,  and  the  lamentable  d^- 
dation  to  which  the  vicegerents  of  heaven  had  reduced  one  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth — the  ancient  seat  of  knowledge, 
of  liberty,  of  empire. 

What  the  ripened  results  of  these  new  measures  will  be,  it  is, 
perhaps  premature  to  conjecture.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  we  may  safely  predict,  and  that  is,  that  unless  these  meas- 
ures lead  to  a  radical  change  in  the  papacy  itself,  the  complete 
deliverance  of  the  papal  states  is  impossible.  The  pope  may 
open  railroads,  improve  commerce,  amend  his  jurisprudence,  and 
stimulate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  while  that  all-crushing  and  exacting  authority  remains, 
which  stifles  thought,  impedes  the  circulation  of  knowledge,  pro- 
hibits the  Bible,  enslaves  the  conscience,  and  holds  up  as  religion, 
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a  mass  of  itradonal  mummeries  and  fearAil  superstitionas  demand^ 
mg  faith  at  the  expense  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  evi- 
dence^ and  demanding  obedience  at  the  expense  of  the  freediMi 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  all  just  principles  of  civil  liberty,  the 
people  cannot  be  redeemed  and  put  under  the  influence  of  a  sen^ 
mne  civilization.  Besides,  while  the  papacy  remains,  a  solitary 
pope  is  but  the  incident  of  a  day.  Pius  IX.  may  sport  his  pro- 
jects of  reform  to  day,  and  dazzle  his  subjects  with  hopes  of  free^ 
dom ;  and  the  sun  which  sets  upon  his  reign  may  rise  upon 
another  infallible  pope,  who,  from  beneath  the  triple  crown  shall 
look  terror  and  disaster  from  the  eye  of  a  Gregory  VIL  We  have 
now  an  enchanting  episode  ;  but  that  would  be  a  return  to  the 
old  path — a  resumption  of  the  ajithority  and  the  woric  of  aees. 
Thorough  reform  in  the  papacy,  is  nothing  less  than  revolution. 
If  a  new  life  be  awakened  in  the  people,  it  may  come  to  this ; 
and  the  last  pope  may  be  honored  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

The  effects  of  Romanism  upon  the  people  in  the  papal  states  form 
a  sufficient  illustration  of  its  connexion  with  Barbarism.  We  shall 
do  little  more  than  allude  to  other  states  and  nations.  In  Italy, 
farther  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  the  other  governments,^and 
particularly  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Here  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  causes.  I'he  Protestant  states  of  Germany  contrasted 
with  Austria ;  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerlana,  contrasted 
with  the  Catholic ;  Scotland,  contrasted  with  Ireland,  and  the 
Protestant  portions  of  the  latter,  contrasted  with  the  Catholic ; 
the  condition  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  Malta ;  the  ad- 
vancement of  England  since  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
dynasty ;  France  as  she  now  is,  with  free  toleration,  free  discus^ 
aion,  and  a  tottering  Romanism,  contrasted  with  what  she  was 
before  the  revolution ;  the  Catholic  population  of  Canada,  con- 
trasted with  the  Protestant ;  Mexico  and  South  America,  con- 
trasted with  the  United  States ;  the  influence  of  Catholic  Mis- 
aions  among  the  savages,  contrasted  with  the  English  Missions 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  American  Missions  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands : — ^look  at  the  people 
wherever  Roma*nism  holds  its  stem  reign  or  exerts  its  potent 
influence.  Look  at  the  people — what  is  the  condition  of  the  people! 
Look  at  the  people  wherever  the  Bible,  the  religion  of  Protestants, 
and  with  the  Bible  a  free  conscience  is  found — what  are  the  peo- 
ple here '?  Does  not  every  one  see  1  The  argument  is  irresisti- 
ble— ^it  is  an  argument  of  facts.  Well  may  the  Index  Expuiga- 
torius  expurgate  Bacon,  when  in  the  light  of  his  philosophy, 
mankind  may  make  an  induction  like  this ! 

Amid  this  series  of  rapid  allusions  it  may  be  well  to  pause  a 
moment  at  Mesuco,  a  nation  adjacent  to  our  own,  and  holding  to 
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us  «t  this  moment,  relations  so  peculiar,  that  its  history  natanHj 
auests  our  attention  in  connexion  with  our  subject*  The  coa- 
^laest  of  Mexico  bv  Cortez,  was  undertaken  avowedlj  as  s  cm- 
sade  against  a  heathen  people.  It  was  completed,  and  ix  moit 
than  three  hundred  years,  has  that  country  been  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Romish  Church.  Here  Romanism  as  a  pow«f 
of  civilization,  has  been  tested.  And  what  has  it  accomplished 
in  three  hundred  years  ?  It  has  erected  splendid  cathedrals, 
and  lavished  upon  them  immense  treasures.    It  has  enriched  the 

£riesthood— -one  fourth  of  the  property  in  the  country  is  in  theii 
ands.  It  has  introduced  a  multitude  of  goigeous  and  puerUe 
ceremonies,  of  which  the  adoration  of  a  little  mutilated  alabaster 
doll,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ^Mary,  and  called  the  Lady  of 
Remedies,  may  be  taken  as  a*  specimen.  The  jewels  which 
adorn  the  wardrobe  of  this  image  are  worth  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. It  has  established  in  full,  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  se 
that  huge  sums  are  collected  from  the  population  in  this  way.* 
But  it  has  preached  no  Gospel ;  it  has  disseminated  no  Bible ; 
it  has  established  no  general  system  of  education.  It  merely 
performs  its  ceremonies,  collects  its  treasures,  supports  its  priestr 
hood,  adorns  its  cathedrals  and  shrines,  and  leaves  the  people  m 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarism. 

^^  Mexico  was  colonized  just  one  hundred  years  before  Massa- 
chusetts. Her  first  settlers  were  the  noblest  spirits  of  Spain  in  her 
Augustin  age — the  epoch  of  Cervantes,  Cortez,  Gonzalvode  Cor- 
dova, Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  great  and  good  Isabella.  Massa- 
chusetts was  settled  by  the  poor  pugrims  of  Plymouth,  who  carried 
with  them  nothing  but  their  own  hardy  virtues,  and  indomitable 
energy.  Mexico,  vnth  a  rich  soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the 
production  of  evervthing  which  grows  out  of  the  earth,  and  pos- 
sessing every  metal  usm  by  man — Massachusetts,  with  a  sterile 
soil,  and  ungenial  climate,  and  no  single  article  for  exportatkm 
but  ice  and  rock — ^how  have  these  blessings,  profusely  |;iveB 
by  Providence,  been  improved  on  the  one  hand,  and  obstacles 
overcome  on  the  other  1  What  is  now  the  respective  condifioa 
of  the  two  countries  1  In  productive  industry,  wide-spread  divi- 
sion of  knowledge,  public  institutions  of  every  kind,  general  \iXfr 
piness,  and  continually  increasing  pro^>erity;  In  letters,  arti| 
morals,  religion ;  in  everything  which  makes  a  people  great ; 

•«  As  a  means  of  raising  monev,  I  woold  not  give  the  single  institution  of  the 
OMlMlio  relirion  of  masses  and  indulgences  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  for 
tbe  power  of  taxation  possessed  by  any  government.  No  tuc-gatherer  is  reqidicd  t» 
collect  it ;  its  payment  is  enforced  by  all  the  strongest  and  best  feelings  of  the  houM 
heart.  All  religions  and  superstitions  have  their  priesthood  and  their  priestcraft,  froo 
thelreptile  worship  of  the  Nile,  to  our  own  pure  and  holy  religion ;  but  of  all  the  irti* 
fices  of  cunning  and  venality  to  extort  monev  ftvrn  oredvlow  w^akneas,  thsfs  ii 
none  so  potential  as  a  mass  for  the  benefit  of  souls  v\  pwgatory/*  VLw^  WwMf 
Thompson's  Rec.  Mex.,  p.  41. 
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tkere  is  not  in  the  world,  and  there  never  was  in  the  world,  such 
m  State  as  Massachusetts.  ^  There  she  is !  look  at  her !' — and 
Mexico."* 

Proof  and  illustration  might  be  greatly  extended  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  advanced  for  enough,  however,  to  make  perfectly 
dear,  as  we  think,  to  every  candid  mind,  that  there  is  a  real  and 
dose  connexion  between  Romanism  and  Barbarism — a  connex* 
ion  of  cause  and  effect.  We  proceed  ti^erefore  to  another 
topic. 

II.  The  character  of  the  emigrant  population.  The  greater 
proportion  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  stated  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  has  doubled  within  ten  years,  and  now, 
amounts  to  three  millions.  This  increase  arises  chiefly  from 
emigration.  The  mass  of  these  Catholics  are  from  Germany  and 
Ireland.  Those  from  Germany  are  generally  better  educated, 
and  are  composed  chiefly  of  agriculturists  and  mechanics.  Those 
from  Ireland  are,  to  a  great  extent,  destitute  even  of  the  ele^ 
Bients  of  education,  and  consist  of  a  large  proportion  of  mere 
laborers  without  any  art  or  trade.  The  Germans  are  less  bigot** 
ed,  and  more  accessible  to  enlightening  influences.  The  Irish 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  bigoted  and  inaccessible  of  all  Catholics^ 
There  is  a  striking  difference,  too,  between  the  Catholics  frbm 
the  Protestant,  and  those  from  the  papal  districts  of  Germany. 

That  observation  which  is  open  to  all,  shows  very  clearly  m 
the  emigrant,  those  influeni^s  of  Romanism  which  we  have  been 
depicting.  The  worst  specimens  present  humanity  at  a  low 
point  of  degradation,  indeed ;  and  the  best  are  far  beneath  the 
native  population  found  in  our  older  and  cultivated  states.  To 
ffmn,  an  adequate  conception  of  the  emigrants,  one  must  visit  the 
riiips  as  they  arrive,  go  to  the  alms  houses,  pry  into  the  lanes 
aad  cellars  of  our  large  cities,  walk  along  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads which  are  constructing,  and  enter  into  the  coal  and  iron 
■ones.  The  voice,  the  manner,  the  habits,  the  whole  appear- 
ance, gives  an  impression  of  intellectual  and  moral  depression,  of 
a  semi-barbaric  state  to  which  we  are  wholly  unused  among  our 
own  native  population.  But  whatever  their  degrees  of  cultivation 
or  of  barbarism,  there  will  be  found  in  a  large  majority  of  them, 
that  state  of  mind  induced  by  a  long  and  habitual  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  by- an  observance  of  religious 
fenns,  practices  of  religious  rites,  and  a  credulous  reception  of 
dogmas  and  legends,  all  of  which  stultify  human  reason,  and 
mostrate  thought  and  independence  of  mmd  in  the  very  act  of 
reith  and  obedience ;  a  state  of  mind  which  we  have  already 
described,  where  the  self-consciousness  of  the  man  dies  away 
into  the  dumb  pasnveness  of  a  thing.  In  this  condition  of  the 
haman  being,  individualism  ceases,  and  men  exist  in  masses, 
aetaated  and  governed  by  the  spirit  which  has  transformed  them 

'  BecoUectioDt  of  Hex.  p.  8. 
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alike.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Church  they  may  he  checked 
and  reined ;  but  under  this  authority  too,  they  may  be  enkindled 
into  the  fire  of  bigotry  and  reli^ous  zeal,  and  be  made  to  rage 
aikl  devastate  upon  whatever  point  the  central  power  shall  please 
o  concentrate  them.  We  nave  heard,  in  our  day,  of  the 
power  of  the  Romish  priesthood  to  restrain  a  wild  democracy.  If 
they  possessed  and  exerted  a  power  only  to  restrain,  it  might  be 
well ;  but  the  power  to  restrain  implies  the  power  to  inflame  and 
urge  on ;  the  horseman  who  holds  the  reins,  likewise  carries  the 
spur,  and  he  would  not  be  the  absolute  master  of  his  fiery  steed 
did  he  not  possess  both.  A  democracy  which  is  destined  to  pre- 
serve the  institutions  of  freedom,  is  one  which  has  an  intelligent 
perception  of  the  just  foundations  and  safeguards  of  government, 
and  which,  through  an   habitual   respect  for  enlightened  lavs, 

Soverns  itself.  A  democracy  which  needs  to  be  restrained  bj 
le  authority  of  a  priesthood  is  one  which  is  destined,  ere  long, 
to  become  the  blind  slave  of  an  overwhelming  despotism.  Tne 
democracy  formed  by  the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies  into  a 
Federal  government  was  no  such  democracy*  But  here  is  the 
point  to  bo  noticed,  that  the  foreign  emigration  to  our  countrris 
forming,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  the  materials  for  such  a 
democracy.  Here  are  masses  habituated  to  a  blind  submission 
to  authority — who  have  resigned  the  manly  prerogatives  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  private  judgment  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  Church.  And  if  it  be  true  l^at  we  shall  need  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priests  to  govern  them,  then  we  shall  have  pre- 
sented the  strange  spectacle  of  the  citizens  of  a  government^ 
endowed  with  all  its  franchises,"who,  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  its  authorities,  are  governed  separately  by  other  authorities, 
which  owe  their  allegiance  to  him  who  sits  upon  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  country  receiring 
foreign  emigrants  as  freely  as  we  do,  that  the  emigrants  be 
brought  under  the  full  influence  of  the  new  institutions,  and  lose 
their  old  attachments  in  the  interests  of  new  and  immediate  re- 
lations.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  emi- 
grant that  he  carries  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  the  presence  of 
Home,  and  under  every  other  authority  still  holds  his  mind,  in 
relation  to  all  subjects,  in  reserve  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  particular,  we  are  constiained  to  say, 
thatthey  are  distinguished,  even  among  Romanists,  for  a  bliw 
submission  to  the  pnesthood  of  their  own  sect,  and  a  fierce  bigotry 
against  other  sects.  In  addition  to  influences  which  act  upon 
Roman  Catholics  in  general,  they  have  unfortunately  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  terrible  prejudice,  which  associates  with  the 
luere  word  Protestantism  the  idea  of  oppression.  England  i» 
responsible  for  this  prejudice,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the^r  own 
priests  in  the  second,  for  they  might  disabuse  them  of  it;  but, 
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because  we  pity  their  infatuation,  we  shall  not  the  less  feel^  tiie 
effects  of  it,  and  their  awn  innocence  of  the. cause  will;  not 
save  them  from  the  impediment  which  this  prejudice  throws  in 
the  way  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  emigrant  Catholic  population.  We  proceed 
to  consider : 

III.  Their  social  and  political  condition  among  us.  This  it 
first  sight,  appears  auspicious  to  their  redemption  from  error, 
ignorance,  and  bigotry.  They  are  widely  dispersed  amons:  us, 
us  mechanics,  domestics,  ana  laborers  of  various  descriptions, 
and  thus  come  into  contact  with  enlightened  and  elevated  modes 
of  life  calculated  ta  wear  away  their  prejudices,  instil  new  ideas 
and  sentiments,  and  to  ^ive  them  a  taste  of  a  nobler  and  freer 
existence.  All  our  institutions  are  laid  open  to  them  ;  the  bene- 
fit of  our  schools  and  seminaries  are  aecessible  to  them  ;  news- 
papers and  books  are  available  to  them  without  limit ;  they  can 
possess  themselves  of  the  Bible,  and  become  acquainted  with  a 
pure  Christianity  and  its  beneficent  movements;  they  can  take 
in  the  great  truth,  that  this  great,  free,  and  happy  eountry  which 
offers  them  an  asylum,  opens  to  them  the  avenues  of  competency 
and  respectability,  and  embraces  them  with  the  generous  love  of 
humanity,  has  been  made  what  it  is  by  principles  foreign  to  Ro* 
manism,  and  by  the  labors  ai^d  sufferings  of  great  and  good  men 
who  fled  from  its  tyranny  and  its  persecutions.  And  the  very 
franchises  of  citizens  which  are  so  freely  bestowed  upon  them, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  unwonted  freedom  and  privilege,  and 
causing  them  to  feel  their  value  and  power  as  co-ordinate  parts 
of  a  great  republic,  are  calculated  to  transform  them  from  help- 
less victims  and  servile  instruments  of  spiritual  tyranny  into 
patriotic  American  freemen.  That  the  influence  of  these  causes 
IS  great,  benign,  and  hopeful,  we  do  not  doubt.  But  there  are 
two  serious  obstacles  to  be  considered. 

The  first  is^  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  which  pursues  them 
inexorably  into  this,  land  of  freedom,  and  labors  to  forestall,  its 
blessed  influences.  Here  they  are  gathered  into  cathedrals  and 
churches  adorned  with  the  Romish  imagery,  filled  with  the  pomps 
and  mummeries  of  its  services  ;  here  they  are  bound  to  the  con- 
fessionals, and  held  under  tribute  to  masses  and  indulgences  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  old  servile  spirit  of  submission  to 
authority  is  carefully  cherished,  and  the  old  prejudices  fanned 
into  vigorous  Kfe.  And  the  schools  which  are  opened  to  their 
children,  are  invaded  by  the  lordly  step  of  the  bishop,  the 
Bible  is  expelled,  the  pages  of  history  sealed,  or  blotted,  and  the 
dangerous  books  of  truth  expurgated. 

And  what  is  thus  boldly  done,  is  made  the  more  effectual, 
by  being  done  under  the  titles  and  professions  of  liberality  and 
philanthropy.    Bibles  are  printed,  but  they  are  splendid  editions, 
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accessible  to  the  few ;  or  they  are  editions  where  the  original  is 
perverted  by  the  translation,  and  the  margins  filled  with  priestly 
notes  ;  and,  such  as  they  are,  their  use  and  influence  are  controUet 
by  an  authority  which  sets  itself  above  the  word  of  God.  Insti- 
tutions of  charity  and  learning  are  established,  but  they  are  filled 
with  subtle  emissaries  of  Romanism.  Newspapers  are  published 
with  titles  of  freedom,  which  exalt  Romanism  as  the  fountain  <rf 
truth,  freedom,  and  moral  influence,  and  proclaim  it  the  destined 
political  regenerator  of  our  country ;  and  yet  advocate  those  oU 
dogmas,  and  maintain  those  old  authorities,  which  in  the  history 
of  mankind  have  ever  been  connected  with  the  iron  rule  of  deB- 
potism — fair  professions,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  nn- 
diiiiking,but  lead  others  to  shrewd  conjectures  respectingthenatuie 
of  the  promised  regeneration.  Public  lectures  are  delivered  to  shew 
the  humanizing  effects  of  Romanisnr),  in  which  philosophies  rf 
history  are  broached,  which  the  data  of  history  will  not  sustain. 
ILIoquent  discourses  are  poured  upon  the  ears  of  crowded  an- 
diences,  in  which  are  declaimed  the  beneficial  efiects  of  papal 
supremacy,  and  the  character  and  administration  of  Pius  lA.  in* 
troduced  as  illustrations,  when  Pius  IX.,  if  a  great  and  good 
man,  is  one  because  he  has  disturbed  the  old  tyrannies  and  abuses 
of  his  infallible  predecessors.  There  is  thus  a  show  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  of  liberal  movements,  which  serve  to  deceive  those 
who  look  only  on  the  outside  of  things,  and  who  are  charmed 
with  their  own  charity,  while  underneath  lie  unchanged  the  old 
creed,  the  old  supremacy,  the  old  inexorable  will  of  bigotry  and 
despotism — like  the  volcanic  matter  still  rumbling  in  the  boweb 
of  Vesuvius  and  threatening  eruptions,  while  vineyards  clothe 
its  sides,  and  forgetful  hamlets  and  villages  lie  smiling  at  its  foot 

There  is,  also,  continually  employed  a  potent  and  skillW 
sophism.  It  is  the  sophism  of  continuing  to  affirm  although  refitt- 
ed, and  of  continuing  to  deny  although  convicted.  Aigumentation 
is  a  slow  and  ponderous  affair,  and  requires  time  and  thought; 
but  simple  affirmation,  or  denial,  is  quickly  repeated,  and  canfij 
over  the  world  while  argumentation  is  fitting  on  its  armor. 
Thousands  hear  the  pertinacious  and  confident  affirmation,  or 
denial^  who  do  not  stop  to  examine  the  argumentation.  The 
confidence,  promptitude,  and  pertinacity  with  which  a  man  renewi 
his  affirmation,  or  denial,  is  received  as  evidence  that  he  is  not 
refuted,  or  convicted,  by  the  careless  and  unthinking  many,  who 
take  no  pains  to  look  more  narrowly  at  the  matter  in  dispute.  K 
this  method  does  not  convince  opponents,  or  remove  distrust  fro» 
the  world  at  large,  it  will,  at  least,  succeed  with  one's  party  or  sect, 
where  prejudice,  party  Keal,  and  ancient  attachments  stand  readj 
to  receive  what  is  plausible,  and  to  be  convinced  by  what  is  boldlj 
asserted. 

Now  Romanism  has  been  refuted  innumerable  times,  by  the 
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most  solid  arguments  from  reason  and  Scripture,  and  its  tyranny 
9nd  abominations  exposed  from  the  most  authentic  histories. 
But  it  stands  up  boldly,  and  repeats  its  dogmas,  and  denies  its 
crimes.  It  continues  to  do  so.  Its  infatuated  adherents,  and 
multitudes  besides,  are  imposed  upon  by  the  sophism.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  remote  from  the  theatre  of  the  ancient  con- 
fficts  between  truth  and  error,  this  sophism  is  particularly  sue- 
eessAil. 

United  with  this  is  a  readiness  to  cry,  persecution  !  wheneyer 
Ac  conflict  becomes  too  warm.  That  inveterate  system,  which 
when  clothed  with  power  has  met  the  faithful  with  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition,  with  the  sword  and  the  faggot — to  escape 
from  which  our  fialherscame  to  the  American  wildernesses — now 
cries  out,  persecution  !  when  we  dare  to  speak  of  it,  the  truths 
of  history,  and  to  hold  up  God's  word  before  its  face ! 

Such  is  the  obstacle  created  by  the  arts  and  influences  of  Hke 
priesthood,  to  the  action  of  our  institutions  upon  the  emigrant 
population. 

There  is  another  obstacle  to  be  considered,  created  by  the 
ifeife  and  competition  of  political  parties  and  demagogues  in  our 
country.  The  perfect  concentration  of  the  Rcmlan  Catholic 
population,  in  the  will  of  the  spiritual  power,  must  ever  make  it  a 
powerful  arm  in  tliose  political  struggles  which  are  decided  at  the 
ballot-box.  They  thus,  as  an  aggregation,  acquire  an  importance 
in  the  8tate,vwhich,  as  individuals,  they  could  never  attain  to. 
The  priesthood  of  such  a  church,  too,  must  gain  a  political  com- 
sptcuity  and  consequence,  to  which  the  isolated  portions  of  Pro- 
testant churches  can  never  aspire.  *  The  pride  of  a  party,  and 
the  pride  of  a  church  are  thus  identified,  and  it  becomes  the  mu- 
tual interest  of  priests  and  politicians  to  preserve  the  ascendancy 
of  Romanism  over  the  large  body  born  and  nurtured  under  its  in- 
fluences. The  priest  is  doing  this  duty,  and  the  politician  is 
serving  his  party.  The  great  aim  of  the  demagogue  is  the  tri- 
umph of  his  party,  the  success  of  his  candidate  and  his  own 
elevation ;  and  all  three  are  united  in  one  movement.  What 
cares  he  for  his  country,  save  as  a  rich  and  glorious  spoil  ?  What 
cares  he  for  posteritjr  1  Posterity  may  take  care  of  itself— the 
country  will  last  during  his  day  and  generation.  He  uses  tfie 
stcred  names  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  he  professes  their  lofty  prin- 
ciples ;  he  apostrophizes  their  shades ;  he  denounces  his  oppo- 
nents as  traitors,  aristrocrats,  and  monarchists;  he  expatiates 
upon  liberty,  truth,  and  justice;  he  scatters  promises  like  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides ;  he  speaks  of  religious  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  he  deprecates  per- 
secution, and  is  full  of  charity ;  he  hails  Pius  IX.  as  the  Holy 
Father  of  Christendom,  and  the  great  Apostle  of  liberty;  at 
brings  a  bishop  of  Rome  to  sit  down  at  tfie  table  of  the  Puntans^ 
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and  the  spirits  of  Washin^n  and  of  Gregory  VII.  preside  hu* 
moniously  over  the  sublime  decision  of  the  ballot-box.  He 
accomplishes  his  end ;  and  Rome,  too,  accomplishes  her  end. 
Who  does  not  see  here,  a  portentous  power  exerting  itself  for  the 
spread  and  perpetuation  of  Romanism  ?  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  Leopald  Society  should  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  sustaining  Komish  missions  in  oi^  country  1  The  power 
which  prevails  at  the  ballot-box  governs  the  political  destinies  of 
the  future. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  Just  limits  of  such  an  article, 
in  this  discussion.  We  must,  thereiore,  hasten  to  inquire  after 
the  remedy.  We  are  threatened  with  Barbarism  in  the  West, 
through  the  natural  tendencies  of  emigratijon  from  the  old  to  the 
new  states  and  territories — ^Barbarism  preparing  the  way  for  infi- 
delity and  Romanism ;  and  we  have  Romanism  and  Barbaiia 
ready  made,  pouring  into  the  West,  and  permeating  the  whole 
country. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  education,  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  planting  churches  which  hold  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  In  this  great  work,  all  the  enlightened,  benevolent 
associations  of  pure  Christianity  in  our  land  must  take  a  part 
America  has  become  a  great  missionary  field,  surpassing  in  in- 
terest and  iniportance  any  foreign  field  which  has  yet  been  open- 
ed to  us.  We  would  not  withdraw  any  missionaries  already  sent 
abroad;  we  would  amply  sustain,  cherish,  and  aim  to  enlarge  the 
spots  of  light  which  we  have  already  scattered  among  the  distant 
nations  in  Asia  and  Africa.     But  it  is  time  that  we  see  that  our 

freat  work  lies  upon  our  own  continent,  and  within  our  own 
orders.  The  world  is  coming  in  upon  us,  and  as  we  receive  the 
multitudes,  we  must  baptize  them  with  the  spirit  of  our  freedom, 
tiie  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Above  all  and  as  including  all,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  pure  Christianity,  or  we  shall  be  overwhelmed 
with  darkness. 

If  among  the  benevolent  associations  of  our  day  it  will  he  per- 
mitted us  to  name  any,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  this 
work,  we  will  begin  by  naming  the  Home  Missionary  Societies. 
These  belong  to  different  ecclesiastical  organizations,  but  the 
work  is  one.  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  be- 
half of  which  Dr.  Bushnell  delivered  his  admirable  discourse 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of  the  most  i)er- 
fect  of  its  kind.  Truly  catholic  in  its  organization,  economical 
and  efficient  in  its  movements ;  enterprising  in  its  designs ;  care- 
ful and  cautious  in  the  selection  of  its  missionaries ;  spreading 
itself  over  a  wide  field,  and  yet  falling  into  no  confusion :  its  suc- 
cess seems  to  follow  a  law  of  providence  as  well  of  grace,  and 
proves  that  wise  laborers  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  or  God,  are 
destined  to  prosper.    The  Home  Missionary  SocieQr  aims  to 
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plant  churches  in  all  the  destitute  parts  of  our  country,  and  in 
Ae  West  in  particular.  In  it,  we  hail  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instrumentalities  for  meeting  that  form  of  evil  which  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  has  so  vividly  portrayed.  When  churches  are  planted  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  there  schools  arise,  and 
the  ^«rhole  organization  of  society  becomes  complete.  The  men 
who  have  gone  out  as  missionaries  of  this  Society  are  men  of 
education,  men  of  high  character,  men  who  would  do  honor  to 
any  pulpit  in  the  land.  They  have  gone  at  the  call  of  their 
Master,  and  have  forsaken  ease,  competency  and  refinement. 
They  have  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  perform  a  most  sublime 
work  for  their  country,  for  humanity,  and  for  future  generations. 
Such  men  are  continually  presenting  themselves,  volunteering  in 
a  nobler  service  than  that  which  call  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  resources  of  this 
society  will  be  so  increased  that  not  one  of  these  laborers  will 
need  to  be  rejected.  Indeed,  we  can  conceive  of  no  charity  more 
inspiring  and  holy,  or  promising  more  stupenduous  results,  whe- 
ther we  look  upon  it  as  patriots  or  as  Christians. 

Another  association  that  we  would  name,  in  connexion  with 
our  discussion,  is  the  American  Protestant  Society.     This  Society 
contemplates  directly   the   Roman   Catholic  emigrants  to  our 
country,  from  the  dinerent  nations  of  Europe.     Its  great  object 
is  to  give  them  a  free  conscience  and  a  free  Bible.     It  belongs  to 
no  one  sect,  but  embraces  as  co-laborers  all  who  will  unite  in  this 
great  and  catholic  design.     The  necessity  for  such  an  association 
18  manifest  from  what  lias  been  said  above.     In  this  Society,  we 
believe ,  we  have  the  germ  of  a  movement  what  may  by  way  of 
distinction  be  called  the  movement  of  our  age,  or  particularly  the 
great  movement  of  Christianity  in  our  country.     Perhaps  we 
ou^ht  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  germs  of  this  movement,  and  the 
pnncipal  one.     When  we  think  how  Christianity  has  been  cor- 
rupted for  ages,  and  how  the  conversion  of  the  world  has  been 
impeded  by  this  corruption ;  when  we  think  how  the  vast  majority 
of  nominal  Christians  are  still  under  the  power  of  Romanism,  can 
we  doubt  that  the  first  great  work  relates  to  this  portion  of  our 
race?     It  is  not  Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  that  we  are  so 
much  interested  to  overthrow  as  Romanism.     This  a  work  nearer 
home,  and  truly  initiatory  to  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  earth. 
In   addition  to  this  Society  we  have  two  others  closely  allied 
to  it.     The  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  which  has  France  par- 
ticularly as  the  scene  of  its  operations,  and  the  Christian  Alliance 
which  is  universal  in  its  character,  but  has  hitherto  operated  par- 
ticularly on  the  borders  of  Italy,  with  the  view  of  introducing  the 
Scriptures  into  that  country.     It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the 
three  into  one,  with  a  Home  and  Fore^n  Department,  which  we 
hope  ere  long  to  see  accomplished.    The  object  of  the  whole 
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Bovement  will  be  to  form  a  ^nd  Christian  alliance,  for  giving 
religious  freedom  and  the  Bible  to  the  Romanists  Mrhereyer  we 
can  reach  them.  As  we  bdieve  that  Protestants  have  a  more 
perfect  unity  of  principle  and  purpose  than  humanity  has  ever 
attained  to  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  we  wish  by  this  alli- 
ance to  express  it,  and  to  do  a  woric  of  the  noblest  benevolence, 
and  most  worthy  of  the  Gospel  which  we  alike  profess  as  a 
Gk)spel  of  freedom,  light,  and  salvation — of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 

The  widest  field  in  which  to  operate,  is  the  field  at  home ;  for 
here  God  in  His  providence  is  sending  the  Roman  Catholics 
ready  at  our  hand,  and  released  from  those  impediments  whick 
meet  us  in  the  foreign  field.  They  come  here  driven  from  be- 
hind by  the  terrors  of  oppression,  poverty  and  famine ;  and 
allured  from  before  by  freedom  and  plenty.  They  come  to  us, 
and  we  bid  them  welcome.  We  ^ve  them  homes  in  our  citiei 
and  towns,  and  in  our  broad  and  fruitful  fields.  But  we  shall  do 
more ;  we  shall  teach  them  the  secret  of  our  prosperity  aAd 
peace.  We  shall  explain  to  them  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of 
an  untrammelcd  conscience ;  we  shall  give  them  the  Bible  ;  we 
Aall  point  them  to  our  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people— 
and  then  say  to  them,  ^^  these  have  made  us  what  we  are,  and 
enabled  and  disposed  us  to  give  you  a  home.''  By  this  rational, 
charitable,  and  peaceful  action  we  shall  feel  our  own  oneness 
more  perfectly,  we  shall  raise  up  our  deeded  fellow-men,  we 
ahall  discomfit  priestcraft  and  political  chicanery,  we  shall  save 
eur  country,  and  lead  on  the  regeneration  of  the  nations. 

This  work  at  home  will  naturally  connect  itself  with  corres- 
ponding efforts  abroad.  The  good  spirits  of  England,  Germanj) 
and  France,  will  unite  with  us,  and  we  shall  send  the  Bible  into 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  the  border  of  darkness  aronnd 
the  Mediterranean,  shall  become  a  border  of  light. 

Is  it  not  plain  then,  that  while  the  Home  Missionary  aoo- 
ciations  shall  stay  the  barbarism  of  emigration,  this  Cnristiaii 
alliance  shall  stay  the  barbarism  of  Romanism? 

Beautiful  are  all  benevolent  associations  of  Christianity,  b 
speaking  of  these  two  we  mean  to  imply  the  existence  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  others.  From  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiads 
we  wish  no  one  sister  to  disappear. 
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AimCLE  IT. 

REPUBLICAN    TENDENCIES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Bar.  £«ooii  Pwid,  D.  D.,  Prot  Theology,  Bangor  Tbeologioal  SomiBary. 

Republicau  tendencies  are,  of  course,  tendencies  to  freedom. 
When  we  say  that  the  Bible  is  republican  in  its  tendencies,  we 
mean  that  it  is  &vorable  to  the  production  and  enjoyment  of 
rational  liberty. 

But  rational  liberty  is  not  perfect,  unrestricted  liberty.  Such 
liberty  cannot  exist  in  a  regular  and  well-ordered  community. 
Rational  liberty  is  liberty  subjected  to  reasonable  and  necessary 
restraints, — such  as  the  best  good  of  the  community  demands* 

When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  Bible  is  republican  in  its 
tendencies,  we  mean  that  it  tends  to  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  it  furnishes  the  needful  restraints  on  the  other ;  so  that 
liberty  may  not  terminate  in  anarchy,  or  run  out  into  unbridled 
licentiousness. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Bible  in  both  these  points  of  view. 
And  first,  let  us  consider  its  tendencies  to  civil  freedomj  qr  to  the 
production  and  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty. 

And  here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  the  early  and  uni- 
form representation  of  Scripture,  that  mankind  constitute  one 
universal  brotherhood  race.  The  Scriptures  represent  us  as 
all  of  one  race,  the  children  of  one  common  father  and 
mother.  ^^Grod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. ^^  Now  what  is  this  but 
a  declaration,  on  Divine  authority,  of  the  natural  equality  of  men? 
In  a  family  of  children,  born  and  educated  under  the  same  roof,  all 
are  supposed  to  be  on  an  equality.  One  is  no  better  by  nature, 
than  another.  *  And  if  one  or  more  of  them  should  pretend  that  they 
were  of  better  blood  than  the  others — that  they  were  bom  to 
rule,  and  the  rest  to  serve  ;  would  there  be  any  reason  or  right 
in  such  a  pretence  ?  Would  it  be  tolerated  a  moment,  by  the 
head  of  the  household,  or  by  the  family  1  And  yet,  according 
to  a  fundamental  representation  of  the  Bible,  we  are  all,  as  I  said, 
one  family  of  children,  bom  and  educated  under  one  widely  ex- 
tended roof,  subject  in  general  to  the  same  regulations,  and  un- 
der the  care  and  providence  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father. 
Where  then,  I  ask,  is  the  natural  hereditary  right  of  kings? 
Where  rests  the  authority  of  tyrants  and  despots  ?  On  what  out 
the  grossest  usurpation,  is  founded  the  ri^ht  of  one  man  to  invade 
the  liberties  of  another,  and  trample  his  immunities  in  the  dust  t 

That  memorable  passage  in  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
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jpendence — all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal — wa§  learned  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  but  a  republication  of  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  Scripture,  as  to  the  natural  equality  of  men.  Being  all  of 
one  race,  of  one  blood,  the  children  of  one  common  eartMy 
father,  and  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  obviously,  by  nature, equal; 
and  no  one  can  assume  the  rights  of  another,  or  begin  to  lord  it 
over  him,  without  palpable  usurpation.  In  this  view,  the  Bible, 
wherever  it  is  read,  is  a  standing  reproof  of  every  form  of  des- 
potism and  oppression ;  a  standing  vindication  of  the  immunities 
and  rights  of  the  individual  man.  This  single  feature  of  the 
Bible,  if  there  were  no  other,  is  enough  to  establish  its  republi- 
can character,  and  render  it  a  republican  book. 

Then  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Bible  are  all  in  accordance 
with  that  great  fact  which  has  just  been  stated.     The  first  of  the 
commandments  is :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thv  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength,''  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it :    "  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.     Whatsoever  ye   would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  These  general,  fun- 
damental precepts  of  the  Bible  are  based  on  the  assumption  of 
man's  universal  brotherhood,  and  if  they  were  but  duly  regarded, 
would  bring  to  an  end  all  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  carry  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  every  human  being.     Just  look  at  the  ope- 
ration of  this  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self."    "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his   neighbor ;"  and  hence  if 
this  Divine  injunction  were  but  obeyed,  the  whole  catalogue  of 
social  ills — of  ills  inflicted  by  one   man   upon  another— would 
instantly  cease.     And  then   the  operation  of  the  other  precept 
above  quoted  is  equally  obvious.     Who  ever  wished  his  neigh- 
bor to  oppress  him ;  to  invade  his  rights,  to  trespass  upon  lis 
liberties,  and  tread  his  honor  in  the  dust  1     Who  ever  wished  his 
neighbor  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  with  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence ?    But  whatever  we  would  that  men  should  do  to  us,  we 
are  required  to  do  the  same  to  them.     If  I  w^ould  not  that  my 
neighbor  should  injure  me,  I  must  not  injure  him.     If  I  would  not 
that  he  should  trespass  upon  my  liberties,  I  must  not  trespass 
upon  his.     Who  does  not  see  what  the  operation  of  such  a  law 
must  be,  the  world  over,  whenever  understood  and  obeyed?   It 
must  of  necessity  break  every  yoke,  but  that  of  Christ,    It  must 
put  an  end  to  all  social  evils,  and   introduce  everj'where  the 
reign  of  liberty  and  peace. 

We  have  seen  what  would  be  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
more  general  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  Bible.  If  now  we 
examine  its  precepts  in  detail ;  if  we  follow  them  out  in  theii 
various  applications;  we  shall  find  them  all  pervaded  by  the 
same  spirit.  Everywhere  the  persecutor,  the  oppressor  is  re- 
buked, and  the  rights  of  the   individual  man  are  defined  and 
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established.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed,  to  turn  aside 
4e  needy  from  judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the 

Eoor  of  my  people/'  "  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house 
y  unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth 
his  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his 
work."  "  Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,  neither  oppress 
the  afflicted  in  the  gate  ;  for  the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause,  and 
spoil  the  soul  of  those  who  spoiled  them."  "  He  that  oppress- 
eth  the  poor  to  increase  his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want." 
"  This  IS  the  heritage  of  the  oppressor,  which  he  shall  receive  of 
the  Almighty.  If  his  children  be  multiplied,  it  is  for  the  sword, 
and  his  offspring  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  bread."  "  Execute 
judgment  in  the  morning,  and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go  forth  like  fire,  and 
burn  that  none  can  quench  it." 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  passages  of  this  description- 
The  Scriptures  are  full  of  theii,  all  implying  the  right  of  the 
individual  man  to  personal  liberty,  and  the  fruit  of  his  own  la- 
bor, and  denouncing  the  severest  judgments  on  those  who  shall 
presume  to  invade  their  neighbor's  right,  and  violently  take  it 
away.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  influence  of  such  a 
book  upon  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  happiness.  It 
stands  forth  everywhere  as  the  vindicator  of  the  oppressed, 
and  a  terror  to  the  oppressor.  It  denounces  alike  the 
tyrant  on  his  throne,  and  the  petty  despot  who  rules  with  a  rod 
cfjF  iron  his  subject  household.  It  demands  of  both,  and  of  all  of 
a  similar  character,  under  penalty  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  that 
they  "  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the  heavy  burthens, 
break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

Such  then,  are  the  precepts,  tne  injunctions  of  the  Bible.  If 
now  we  turn  from  these  to  its  general  spirit^  we  shall  find  that 
this  is  one  of  universal  kindness  and  philanthropy,  and  one  alto- 
gether favorable,  of  course,  to  human  freedom  and  happiness. 
We  might  anticipate  as  much  as  this  from  what  has  been  already 
said ;  and  when  we  look  into  the  sacred  word,  we  find  our  anti- 
cipations  more  than  realized.  Witness  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  to  which  is  appended  the  injunction  :  "  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise."  Witness  the  touching,  searching  parable  of  the 
unfoi^iving  servant:  "  Shouldst  thou  not  have  had  compassion 
on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  I  had  compassion  on  thee  ?''  Wit- 
ness also  the  following,  out  of  the  numberless  like  passages  which 
might  be  quoted :  "  As  we  have,  therefore,  opportunity,  let  us 
do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith."  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, 
and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
malice,  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
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one  another,  even  as,  God  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  {breiTen  yoo.'' 
^^  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  wim  them,  aitd 
them  which  suffer  adversity,  as  being  yourselves,  also«  in  the 
body."  ^^Pure  reli^on,  and  undemed  before  God  and  the 
Father,  is  this :  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows,  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

I  quote  these  passages,  not  with  a  view  to  critical  comment, 
but  to  show  the  general  spirit  and  strain  of  Bible  instruction, 
with  regard  to  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  one  another.  And 
surely  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  kind,  philanthropic  bea^ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  respect,  and  the  influence  which 
such  a  book  must  have  upon  the  world.  So  far  as  received,  it 
diust  tend  to  relax  the  hard  hand  of  oppression,  to  break  the 
yoke  of  bondage,  to  promote  a  universal  sympathy,  and  render 
human  beings  everywhere  (what  they  were  aesigned  to  be),t 
band  of  brothers. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  has  the  same  benignant  tendencv, 
regarded  in  another  light.     It  gots  to  depreciate  all  outward  At 
tinctions ;  those  which  are  created  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
which  serves  to  engender    hurtful,  hateful  passions ;  while  it 
magnifies  those  distinctions  which  spring  from  character,  and  are 
the  result  of  real  goodness.     The  artificial  distinctions  among 
men  are  numerous  and  various.     There  are  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  honored 
and  the  despised.     There  are  princes  and  subjects,  the  bond  and 
the  free.     Now  the  Bible  makes  very  little  of  distinctions  such  as 
these.    It  represents  them  as  of  almost  no  account  in  the  sight  of 
God.     Whatever  our  conditions  in  life  may  be,  we  are  all  alike 
little  and  vile  before  Him.     We  are  all  alike  dependent  upon 
His  sovereign  bounty  and  mercy.     Whether  patricians  or  plebi- 
ans,  high  or  low,  we  are  all  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  bound 
by  the  same  indispensable  obligations,  and  amenable  to  the  same 
judgment  bar.     We  are  involved  in  the  same  circumstances  of 
guilt  and  ruin,  and  must  be  saved  by  the  same  Grospel,  or  not  at  all. 
In  this  view,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  may  be  termed  a  rmoer 
sal  leveller.    It  sets  at  nought  all  outward,  earthly  distinctions; 
brings  down  the  high  thoughts  and  looks  of  men,  and  places  the 
entire  human  family,  so  far  as  their  relations  to  Grod  and  etemi^ 
are  concerned,  upon  the  same  footing.    It  exalts  the  lowly ;  it 
abases  the  proud.    The  wise,  the  holy,  the  good,  are  blessed; 
while  the  selfish,  the  malicious,  the  vengeful,  the  cruel — what- 
ever their  rank  in  life  may  be — are  rejected  and  accursed. 

This  levelling  feature  of  Christianity,  if  I  m^  be  allowed  the 
expression,  is  ooviously  a  republican  feature.  The  artificial  dis- 
tinctions in  society  are,  in  most  instances,  the  offspring  of  pride, 
and  are  so  many  barriers  in  the  way  of  human  progress  ana  hap- 
pineas.    They  are  bastions^  towers,  on  which  one  part  of  the 
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race  have  planted  themselves,  that  they  may  with  the  greater 
success  control  and  oppress  the  other  part  Happy  mil  it  be  for 
all  concerned,  when  these  towers  of  strength  are  measurably  de- 
molished ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  that  its 
tendency  is  gradually,  peacefully  to  destroy  them. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
ffible  from  the  book  itself ;  by  looking  into  it,  and  examining 
its  contents.  We  have  ^thered  from  these  what  its  influence 
on  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man  must  probably  be.  It  is 
time  now  that  we  look  abroad,  compare  our  inferences  with  facts, 
and  see  what  its  influence  has  actually  been. 

The  Scriptures  began  to  be  written  by  Moses,  in  about  the  two  ' 
thousand  five  hundredth  year  of  the  world.  At  this  period,  most 
of  the  original,  patriarchal  forms  of  government  had  degenerated 
into  absolute  despotisms.  Monarchies  had  been  established,  in 
which  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  the  only  law.  Hence  it  was 
a  vast  stride  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  Moses  was  directed  to  give 
to  his  people  a  taritten  constitution.  The  Scriptures  thus  open 
with  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  popular  liberty,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
political  institutions  of  Moses.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  per- 
vaded by  tiie  spirit  of  freedom,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  and  a^e  would  allow.  We  find  here  no  proper  providon 
made  for  a  king ;  since  it  was  no  part  of  the  original  aesim  of 
Ood  that  there  dbould  be  any  king  in  Israel,  except  Himself.  A 
code  of  laws  was  given  to  the  people,  and  a  succession  of 
inspired  judges  and  prophets  was  to  be  raised  up,  by  whom  the 
laws  were  to  be  administered.  In  these  laws  the  poor  were  pro- 
tected against  the  rich,  and  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  the 
needy  and  the  stMger  were  provided  for ;  the  ungodly  and  in- 
jurious were  restnuned ;  and  popular  liberty,  with  no  checks  but 
those  of  the  most  obvious  necessity,  was  secured.  Perhaps,  no 
stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  ttie  free,  republican  charac- 
ter of  these  laws,  Iha^  to  say,  that  they  were  adopted  for  a  time 
by  the  early  fathers  of  New  England — those  stem,  unflinching 
adyocates  of  liberty — as  the  statutes  by  which  they  chose  to  be  ' 
governed. 

In  process  of  time,  the  children  of  Israel  became  unfit  for 
fire^om,  and,  of  course,  lost  it,  or  lost  a  portion  of  it.  They  in- 
asted  on  being  governed  by  a  Idng.  But  then,  their  kings  were 
fiir  firom  being  absolute,  like  those  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The 
laws  of  Moses  were  still  in  force,  and  the  king  was  bound  by 
them  as  really  as  his  subjects  (see  Deut.  17 :  14-16).  The  mon- 
archy of  Israel  was  a  Kmitedy  a  constitutioThol  monarchy,  in  which 
the  popular  will  of  the  people  could  at  any  time  mwe  itself 
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known,  and  when  known  was  sure  to  be  regarded  ^see  1  Sam. 
14:  «). 

Under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  free,  republican  claracter 
of  the  Bible  was  rariously  illustrated.  It  was  illustrated  in  ttat 
form  of  goyemHient  which  the  apostles  instituted  for  the  churches. 
All  respectable  historians,  of  every  name,  agree  in  representing 
this  as  tne  freestcharacter  possible.  Waddington,  an  Episcopalian^ 
speaking  of  the  state  of  tntngs  in  the  first  century,  says :  ^'ETcry 
church  was  essentially  independent  of  every  other.  The  churches 
thus  constituted  and  regulated,  formed  a  sort  of  federative  body 
of  independent  religious  communities,  dispersed  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  continual  commumcation 
and  in  constant  harmony  with  each  other. '^  Mosheim,  a  Lu- 
theran* speaking  of  the  second  century,  says :  "  Each  church 
was  a  kind  of  little  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  which  were  enacted,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  people.*^ 

The  feet  here  referred  to,  I  hold  to  be  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  present  argument.  It  shows;  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
gospel,  when  suffered  to  develop  itself  freely.  It  shows  what  it 
would  ifc),  in  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  wortd,^  if  its 
humanising  influence  were  not  obstructed. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation^  the 
freedom  of  Rome  was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  first  preachers 
•I  the  gospel  eame  directly  in  contact  with  an  iron  despotism  on 
the  throne,  and  with  the  worst  form  of  slavery  among  the  people. 

The  government  of  the  Western  empire  did  not  stand  long 
enough,  afler  it  became  Christian,  fully  to  test  the  liberalising 
influence  of  the  gospel.  This  influence  was  more  signally  mani- 
fested in  its  bearing  on  the  ancient  slavery.  Says  Prof.  Edwards^ 
after  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  whole  subject :  "  Christi- 
anity did  much  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  ef- 
fected a  glorious  triumph  in  almost  every  pall^  of  the  imperial 
dominions.  There  was  no  rovaJ  edict  which  crushed  slavery  at 
once  5  but  its  contrariety  to  the  New  Testament  was  gradually 
seen.  Clergymen  pleaded  for  the  oppressed,  and  often  succeeded 
in  vindicating  their  rights.  The  code  of  slaife  hiws  was  by  de- 
grees ameliorated,  till  Justinian  well  nigh  completed  the  reform.''' 

Under  the  government  of  the  barbarians^  slavery  was  re-estab- 
lished ;,  and  in  such  a  form,  that  servitude  seemed  to  be  the  natOr 
lal  condition  of  nearly  att,  except  the  monarchs  and  their  barons* 
Here,  then,  Christianity  had  another  work  of  mercy  to  perform, 
and  she  nobly  performed  it.  ^  Wherever  her  voice  couM  be 
heard,  the  poor  villein  and  serf  were  not  forgotten.  Every 
Uahop  was  the  constituted  protector  of  slaves  in  his  own  diocese.. 
All  cotemporary  and  subsequent  hristoiT,  conspires  to  attribute  the 
ptdwd  aboKtioB  of  the  system  to  theefifectual  aidof  Christianity.'^ 
la  illufitrtttio&  of  the  influence  which  the  gospel^  though  ve^y 
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ittperfeedy  trnderstood,  exerted  at  this  time,  I  adduce  a  single 
example  :  ^^  Bristol  was  the  last  city  in  England  to  abandon  the 
traffic  in  white  slaves.  Wherefore,  Wblstan,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, visited  Bristol  several  years  in  succession,  resided  months  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  preached  every  Sunday  against  the  barbar- 
ity and  irreligion  of  the  slave  trade.  The  merchants  were  con- 
viteed  by  his  reasoning,  and  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  relin- 
quish the  traffic.  And  when  one  of  their  number  was  discovered 
afterwards  to  have  broken  his  vow,  his  perfidy  was  punished  with 
the  loS§  of  his  eyes.'\ 

In  further  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  cause 
of  freedom,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  this  which  first  led  to 
the  assertion  o{  liberty  of  conscience.    In  all  the  ancient  heathen 
states,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  libertv  of  conscience.    Religion 
was  under  the  absolute  coptrol  of  the  government.    No  .god 
might  be  worshipped,  till  the  state  permitted  it ;  nor  might  the 
woivhip  of  any  god,  or  hero,  or  demon,  be  refused,  when  the  state 
required  it.     The  declaration,  therefore,  was  as  novel  as  it  was 
heroic,  which  certain  Jewish  captives  made  to  Nebuchadnezzar : 
"  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.''    The  same  spirit 
manifested  itself  ^o^oug  the  Jews,  under  the  persecutions  of  An- 
tiocfaus  Epiphanes.    Tne  speech  of  Matthias,  the  venerable  father 
of  the  Maccabees,  on  that  trying  occasion,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
many  a  pious  heart :  "  Though  all  the  nations  fall  away  from 
their  religions,  and  c^ve  consent  to  the  king's  commandments,  yet 
I  and  my  sons  and  my  brethren  will  waUc  in  the  covenant  of 
our  fathers.     God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  law  and  the 
ordinances.    We  willnot  barken  to  the  king's  words,  to  go  from 
our  rel%ion,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left."  (Mac.  2 :  19-22.) 
The  same  determined  spint  of  religious  liberty  was  manifestea 
again  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel.    When  Peter  and  John 
were  commanded  not  to  speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  they  answered  and  said,  ^'  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  to  hearken  irnto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye ;  .for 
we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard." 
It  was  from  the  Bible,  that  these  pious  Israelites  learned  to  assert 
their  religious  rights ;  and  the  same  noble  lesson  has  been  learned, 
wherever  the  Bible  has  been  received.    It  was  from  this  source, 
that  WicJdiSe,  and  Hnss,and  Luther/ and  Zuingle,  and  Che  whole 
army  of  the  Reformers,  imbibed  the  principles  and  the  strength 
which  led  them  to  assert  their  spiritual  freedom,  in  the  presence 
of  a  power  before  which  kings  and  conquerors  would  have  quail- 
ed.    It  was  from  the  same  book,  that  the  Puritans  armed  them- 
selves for  conflict  with  the  intolerant  hierarchy  and  monarchy  of 
England  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  has  borne  an  unwilling  testimony  to 
the  value  of  their  exertions  and  sacrifices.    He  admits,  that  for 
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almoit  til  Ae  Hb^rty  of  the  British  coiiitit«tfoti,  the  woiM  is 
iiKlebted  to  the  Puritans. 

The  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  cause  of  freedom  is  soft* 
ciently  evident  in  the  present  ctmdUwn  of  the  nations.  'Wlij,  I 
ask,  are  not  the  Eastern  and  Mohammedan  nations  blessed  with  u 
much  rational  liberty,  as  those  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  t 
And  i^y  are  those  nominally  Christian  nations,  from  which  tie 
Bible  is  m  ^at  measure  excluded,  more  despoticallT  governed, 
than  t]tose  m  which  it  is  freeljr  circulated  1  Why,  for  example, 
is  there  less  freedom  in  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spaid,  tob 
there  is  in  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  tne  United 
States? 

That  our  own  republican  institutions  are  to  be  traced  to  flie 
influence  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gh)spel,  is  matter  of  undoubted  his* 
tory.  The  frithers  of  New  England*  were  strictly  religious  men. 
It  was  their  regard  for  religious  institutions,  and  tiieir  determina- 
ti<m  to  observe  them,  according  to  tiie  dictates  of  their  own  cod- 
sciences,  which  brought  them  to  tjiis  country.  They  first  adopted 
tiieir  free,  independent  form  of  Church  government,  which  thej 
drew  Arom  the  Bible ;  and  to  this  they  adapted  the  form  of  tlieir 
ciM  government,  which  must,  c^  course,  be  of  a  free,  repnbHcaB 
character.'  And  hence  the  origin  of  the  republics  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  United  States.  They  ma^  be  traced  as 
dhrectly  to  the  Bible,  as  any  result  in  history  can  be  connected 
witii  its  cause. 

But  I  will  not  enlarge  further  on  the  first  part  of  my  sobiect, 
viz.,  the  tendencies  of  the  Bible  to  liberty.  We  have  seen,lK]rtb 
fit>m  its  teachinj^s,  its  spirit,  and  its  laws,  and  from  its  actml 
Insults  upon  individuals,  and  upon  nations^  that  itB  tendency  is  to 
discotmtenance  all  tyranny,  oppression,  and  wrong,  and  promote 
the  highest  degree  of  freedom  and  happiness  of  which  men,  in 
tiieir  present  condition,  are  capable. 

It  has  been  stated  already,  uat  perfect,  unrestricted  fireedomis 
incompatible  with  a  state  of  civil  society.  It  would  be  so,  eren 
if  men  had  never  sinned.  There  would  be  a  necessity  then  for 
laWj  and  law  necessarily  implies  restraint.  But  men  have  sinned. 
Their  hearts  are  evil,  and  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil ;  and  re* 
sbraints  must  be  imposed  upon  their  evil  hearts,  or  rational  liberty 
cannot  be  enjoyed. 

What  I  am  now  to  show  is,  not  only  that  the  Bible  fosters 
Hberty,  as  we  have  seen,  but  that  it  supplies  the  right  kind  and 
degree  of  restraint^  so  that  liberty  shall  not  run  out  into  licen- 
tiousness, and  terminate  in  its  own  defeat  and  overthrow. 

In  showii^  this,  I  remark,  first  of  all,  that  tiie  Bible  lays  die 

'  *«The  hangings,'*  raid  Mr.  Hooker,  *<must  b«  fashioned  to  Um  hoose,  sad  i«( 
the  house  to  \&  hanginffs."  In  other  words,  the  government  of  the  State  must  b« 
aceommodated  to  that  of  the  Chmrdi,  and  not  the  oppoeite. 


only  }Hopef  fooadatipB  for  oiTil  restnmt,  by  repiesentuoff  20Tem- 
ment,  not  as  a  devioe  of  man,  but  as  an  institution  of  ^Z  Not 
a  few,  in  these  days,  view  the  matter  di£ferently.  They  regpurd 
civil  gOTemment  as  of  merely  human  origin,  resting  on  the  coa^ 
sent  of  the  governed,  tacitly  or  expressly  given,  to  surrender  a 
portion  of  their  individual  nghts,  for  the  go^>d  of  society,  or  for 
the  better  security  of  the  rest*  But  there  are  many  objections  to 
this  theory  of  government.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Not  one  in  a  million  of  those  who  are  now  rightfully 
the  subjects  of  civil  government,  ever  yielded  their  consent  to  any 
such  compact.  Their  consent  was  never  asked  or  ^ven.  Then 
government,  founded  on  such  a  basis,  has  very  little  binding  re- 
straining power.  In  extreme  cases,  it  has  none  at  all.  Ihave 
consented,  on  certain  conditions,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  my 
individual  rights,  with  a  view  to  constitute  a  government*  But 
suppose  I  thmk  that  the  conditions  of  the  compact  have  not  been 
fulfilled;  or  that  the  government,  at  least  in  certain  circum* 
stances,  is  not  competent  to  answer  its  end.  In  either  case,  I  ajoi 
released  £rom  my  obligations  of  obedience,  and  may  take  the  law 
into  my  own  hands.  Hence,  the  origin  of  mobs,  and  the  instit^- 
Uxok  of  lynch  laws  and  courts,  and  all  those  petty  acts  of  violence 
with  which  society  is  disgraced. 

And  when  these  resiuts  are  not  realized,  on  the  theory  of 
government  now  before  us,  the  obligations  of  the  subject  are 
merely  those  of  a  civil  compact.  The  authority  of  God  is  not  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  matter.  The  duty  of  submission  is  not 
enforced  by  the  most  weighty  of  all  sanctions ;  I  mean  those  of 
religion. 

Very  different  is  the  gov^emment  propounded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, both  as  to  its  nature,  and  its  results.  ^'  There  is  no  power 
but  o/*  Godp  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Crod.  whoso- 
ever, therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
GodJ^  The  civil  ruler  ^'  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou  dost  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain.  For  he  is  the  mmister  of  God^  a  revenger,  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore,  ye  must  needs  be 
suUeot,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience^  sahe.^^ 

These  passages  are  firom  the  New  Testament— the  latest  expo- 
sition of  Grod's  truth  and  will ;  and  as  such,  are  binding  upon  all 
Christians.  And  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  import* 
They  represent  civil  government  as  an  institution  of  God;  as 
really  so,  as  the  Sabbaui,  or  the  sacraments. 

The  sacred  writers  decide  nothing  as  to  the  form  of  civil 
government.  It  may  be  a  monarchy,  or  democracy,  or  all  these 
combined.  Nor  are  they  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  all  resist- 
ance to  government,  in  case  it  becomes  palpably,  incurably,  per- 
verted, and  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Heaven.    But 
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dvil  government  is  a  divine  institution.  And  tlie  existiiig 
government,  be  it  what  it  may,  so  long  as  it  answers  the  end  of 
government,  and  its  subjects  continue  to  claim  its  protection,  it 
to  them  "  the  ordinance  of  God  ;"  and  magistrates  are  "  the  m%- 
isters  of  God  ;''  and  the  governed  are  boimd  to  submit  and  be  obe- 
dient, "  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience*  sake.** 

Here  now  we  have  a  foundation  of  civil  government,  net  flHCtu- 
ating  with  every  wave  of  popular  impulse  and  opinion,  but  one 
which  will  stand  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  And  the  subject 
is  bound  by  the  authority  of  Crody  as  well  as  that  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  by  considerations  of  religion,  as  well  as  those  of  public 
and  private  benefit.  A  foundation  is  here  laid,  on  which  civil 
government  may  put  forth  its  power,  and  make  its  restraining  in- 
mience  felt ; — on  which  it  may  become  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well. 

Aeain ;  the  gospel  furnishes  those  restraints  which  are  needed 
in  a  me  government,  in  that  it  reaches  the  hearts  and  consrienees 
of  individuals,  controlling  and  purifying  these  great  fountains  d 
influence.  In  respect  to  this,  and  other  matter,  human  legisla- 
tion is  necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect.  It  takes  cognisatice 
only  of  overt  arts ;  nor  can  it  reach  directly  more  than  a  small 
part  of  these.  And  then,  the  crimes  it  prohibits  are  often  so  diffi- 
cult of  proof,  that  the  perpetrator  escapes  unharmed.  And  it 
often  happens,  '^  in  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world,"  that 
^*  offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice,  and  the  wicked 

{mze  itself  buys  out  the  laws.  But  it  is  not  so  above.^  The 
aws  of  God,  as  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  go  deeper,  and 
make  more  thorough  work.  These  r^ach  to  the  hsarty  as  well  as 
to  the  life;  to  the  motive^  2ls  well  as  to  the  outward  act;  sternly 
prohibiting  all  sin,  and  commanding  the  continual  exercise  and 
expression  of  holiness.  These  proceed,  too,  from  a  lawgiver, 
ficom  whose  eye  nothing  can  be  concealed,  and  point  to  a  retribn* 
tion  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  They  look  forward  to  a 
judgment,  into  which  every  work  shall  be  brought,  with  every  se- 
cret thing,  and  where  "  we  ourselves  shall  be  compelled,  even  to 
the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults,  to  give  in  evidence.'^ 

And  God  presents  us,  in  His  word,  with  not  only  a  strict  and 
holy  law,  but  a  glorious  gospel.  This  holds  out  tne  promise  of 
freedom  to  every  sincere  penitent,  and  breathes  forth  an  influence 
to  subdue  the  hard  heart,  and  melt  it  into  contrition  and  love. 
1h  fine,  the  gospel  tends  to  quicken  the  consciences  of  those  who 
enjoy  it,  to  purify  their  minds,  to  take  away  the  k)ve  of  sin^  and 
of  course,  to  restrain  from  its  indulgence.  And  in  doing  this  for 
individuals,  it  does  it  for  society,  which  is  composed  of  indivi- 
duals. It  forms  and  establishes  a  public  conscience.  It  creates 
a  public  sentiment,  which  is  a  far  more  effective  and  powerful  re- 
strain) than  any  human  legislation  can  be* 
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A  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  are  ver/ 
little  affected,  prohably^  in  their  moral  conduct,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  laws  sit  so  easily  upon  them,  that  they  scarcely 
think  of  them.  They  hardly  know,  and  in  many  instances  do 
not  know,  what  they  are.  Their  rules  of  conduct,  their  motives 
and  restraints,  though  at  ag^eneral  agreement  with  the  laws,  are 
of  a  higher  nature*  They  are  those  of  religion  and  the  gospel* 
How  many  of  my  readers  abstain  habitually  from  profane  swear- 
ing, false  witness^  murder,  theft,  simply  because  these  crimes  are 
forbidden  by  the  laws  ?  How  few  there  are,  who  would  not  as 
strictly  abstain,  if  there  were  no  laws  in  existence  on  these 
subjects.  And  even  the  lawless  and  disobedient — those  for 
whom  the  laws  are  needed — are  more  restrained,  probably^  by 
Christian  socie^,  and  a  Christian  public  sentiment,  than  by  the 
laws  themselves.  They  cannot  act  themselves  out  as  they 
would — cannot  rive  the  rein  •  to  their  corrupt  propensities  and 
desires — ^being  held  back  by  an  influence  which  they  can  hardly 
define,  but  the  force  of  which  thev  can  deeply  feel. 

Fiew  persons,  indeed,  are  sensible  how  much  they  are  indebted 
to  the  restraints  of  the  gospel,  even  in  a  civil  point  of  view. 
An  influence  goes  forth  from  it,  reaching  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  community,  and  doing  more,  undoubtedly,  to  form 
and  correct  public  sentiment,  to  promote  order  and  prevent 
crimes,  to  prepare  a  people  for  rational  liberty,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  free  institutions  on  a  sure  basis,  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  ^ 

I  have  spoken  of  the  general  restraints  of  the  gospel,  owing 
to  its  deep-searching  ana  purifying  influence.  I  may  add,  that 
it  tends  to  correct  those  particular  evils  to  which  free  govern- 
ments are  more  especially  liable. 

Among  these,  may  be  noticed  a  proud  and  reckless  spirit  of 
personal  independence,  pervading,  it  may  be,  a  lar^e  portion  of 
the  community.  Republican  institutions,  in  which  me  people  are 
the  source  of  all  power,  tend,  perhaps  of  necessity,  to  foster  such 
a  spirit ;  but  the  Bible  tends  effectually  to  check  it.  This  teaches 
vam  man  his  own  littleness,  feebleness,  frailty,  dependence. 
It  teaches  him,  however  much  he  may  vaunt  himself^  that  there 
is  a  Power  above  him  to  which  he  is  amenable,  and  before  which 
he  is  but  a  worm.  Again  ;  those  who  live  under  free  institutions 
are  more  likely  than  others  to  "  despise  governments,'^  and  set 
lightly  by  the  laws.  The  magistrate,  being  created  by  the  peo- 
ple^ and  being  in  a  sense  the  servant  of  the  people,  is  not  regard* 
ed  or  treated  with  respect.  Those  whom  he  is  appointed  to 
govern  do,  in  effect,  govern  him,  and  rulers  and  ruled  are  made 
to  change  places.  The  laws,  too,  being  but  the  embodied  will  of 
the  people,  are  too  easily  set  aside,  and  trodden  under  foot. 
There  is  no  intelligent  observer  of  the  workings  of  a  free  govern* 
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ment  but  must  haye  noticed  this  tendency  of  thii^;  and  I  know 
of  no  effectual  remedy  for  it  but  the  influence  of  the  Bible.  As  I 
have  before  remained,  this  represents  government,  when  once 
established,  as  no  longer  the  creature  ana  the  sport  of  man,  but  as 
a  solemn  ordinance  of  Gh)d,and  the  magistrate  as  God's  minister. 
And  the  subject  is  bound  to  render  obedience  and  respect, by 
solemn  religious  obligations.  He  is  to  ^^  render  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,  and  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear, 
and  honor  to  whom  honor."  He  is  to  "  be  subject  to  evenr  ordi- 
nance of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake.''  The  more  deeply  lessons 
such  as  these,  are  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  every  freeman,  the 
better  citizen  he  will  be,  and  uie  better  republican,  and  the  more 
will  his  influence  tend  to  honor  and  perpetuate  those  free  instita- 
tutions  under  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  live. 

Another  of  the  evils  incident  to  a  republican  form  of  govern* 
ment,  is  a  Hme-serving^  truckling  spirit^  more  especially  in  those 
who  aspire  to  office.  Every  demago^e  knows  verv  well  that 
his  political  advancement  depends  entirely  on  his  pleasing  the 
people.  He  must  humor  their  whims  and  prejudices,  and  truckle 
to  their  wishes,  or  he  is  laid  aside  as  an  unclean  thing.  To  such 
an  one,  here  is  furnished  a  temptation  well  nigh  irresistible,  to 
cry,  Vox  pojndiy  vox  Deiy  and  to  seek  popularity  more  than  right 
Now,  ^'  the  only  sufficient  antagonist  of  this  tendency  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  This  brings  eternal  truths,  based  upon  God's 
authority,  and  sanctioned  by  endless  retributions,  to  every  man 
as  his  guide,  and  teaches  him  that  it  is  at  the  peril  of  all  tnat  is 
most  valuable,  that  he  dares  neglect  them.  Let  the  people 
clamor  for  what  they  may,  the  ruler  imbued  with  these  principles, 
will  do  right.  And  let  the  demago^e  entice  and  flatter  as  he 
may,  the  people  imbued  with  these  pnnciples,  will  do  risht.  And 
when  the  people  are  thus  imbued,  the  tendency  to  seei:  popular 
favor  will  be  the  less  dangerous^  because  this  only  can  be  gained 
by  doin^  right.^^  In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  so  much  is 
depending  on  the  voice  of  the  people ;  where  they  are  called 
upon  to  oecide  almost  every  question,  and  almost  every  subject ; 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  a  general  diflrusion  of  the  eternal  truths 
and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Let  ths  foot  of  every  individual  ia 
the  community  be  firmly  fixed  on  this  adamantine  basis,  and  our 
institutions  will  stand  secure. 

I  only  remark  further  in  this  connexion,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  liberty,  when  unrestrained,  to  degenerate  first  into  anarchy, 
and  then  into  the  worst  form  of  tyranny;  a  tyranny  compared 
witii  which  the  sternest  despotism  is  counted  a  blessing.  Who 
would  not  prefer  the  rule  of  a  monarch  to  the  rule  of  a  mobt 
Who  would  not  prefer  a  Stuart,  a  Bourbon,  a  Bonaparte,  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  fixed  and  stable  government,  to  the  terrors  of  a 
relentless  military  dictator,  or  of  a  jacobin  club  ?    Every  tyro  in 
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liistory  is  fuoUiaff  mth  the  daagors  to  which  ficee  gO¥«iiuM«kB 
are  exposed,  in  this  direction;  and  the  only  security  against 
them,  I  insist  again,  Is  the  Bible.  This  <^  alone  can  extn^  the 
poison  which  the  tree  of  liberty  sucks  up  from  its  root  of  »n, 
and  carries  to  its  remotest  branches,  and  pours  into  all  its  £ruit." 
This  alone  can  furnish  restraints  sufficienuy  adapted,  and  of  suffi- 
cient power,  to  counteract  the  downward  tendencies  of  liberty  in 
a  world  like  this,  and  render  it  both  rational  and  perpetual. 

The  principles  which  have  been  established  may  aid  in  the 
solution  of  certain  questions  which  force  themselves,  upon  us,  as 
we  look  back  upon  the  histoir  of  our  race.  Why  has  th^e  been 
so  little  rationsu  liberty  in  tne  world — ^liberty  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  1  Why  have  the  governments  of  earth 
been  so  generally,  almost  universally,  despotic  1  *  And  when  ex- 
periments of  free  institutions  have  i&om  time  to  time  been  mack, 
why  have  they  been,  in  most  instances,  so  transient,  and  so 
unsatisfactory  f  Others  may  reply  to  these  interrogatories  as 
they  please;  but  for  them  all  I  have  one  and  the  same  answec. 
The  Bible  has  had  but  a  very  limited  circulation.  It  has  not 
been  generally  diffused  and  received.  Its  holy  principles  have 
not  tsucen  root  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  course  have  not  exert- 
ed a  quickening,  a  restraining  influence  upon  their  characters. 

Among  the  neathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Scriptures  were 
entirely  unknown.  Hence  we  find  these  nations  in  ignorance  as 
to  their  immunities  and  rights,  and  quietly  bowing  their  necks  to 
the  iron  yoke  of  despotism.  Or  if,  in  a  few  instances,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  it  off,  the  reign  of  freedom  was  short,  and  was 
liable  to  continual  and  dreadful  interruptions.  Such,  in  few 
words,  was  the  experience  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  that  of  the 
modem  has  not  been  materially  different-  The  freedom  which 
France  achieved,  near  the  close^  the  last  century,  was  the  free- 
dom of  brutes  and  atheists,  ratl^than  of  rational  men.  It  was 
the  freedom  of  tigers  to  destroy  each  other,  and  to  luxuriate  in 
blood.  France,  like  most  other  Catholic  countries,  had  long 
been  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  period  of  the  revolution 
its  Divine  authority  was  everywhere  discarded.  Consequently, 
its  spirit  was  not  imbibed,  its  restraining  influence  was  not  felt, 
and  when  the  people  had  once  freed  themselves  from  the  bands 
of  kingly  and  priestly  domination,  there  were  no  other  bands  to 
hold  them.  In  the  phrensy  of  liberty,  they  run  to  riot,  and 
trampled  everything  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  dust. 

The  history  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  republics  is 
full  of  instruction,  in  this  connexion.  They,  several  years  since, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  as  our  country  had  before  that  of 
England,  and  established  republican  forms  of  government.*  They 
hoped  that  their  republics  would  be  as  stable  and  permanent  as 
our  own.     And  why  have  they  not  been  ?    Why  the  difference 
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between  them  and  the  United  States  ?  The  primary  difierence— 
tfiat  from  which  all  others  have  resulted — ^lay  exactly  here:  The 
United  States  had  the  Bible,  and  they  had  not.  Under  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  Bible,  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  possess^ 
something  of  a  public  conscience,  a  Christian  public  senti- 
ment, which  forbade  them  to  trifle  with  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  office — with  liberty,  property,  and  life.  But  the  iniabi- 
tants  of  those  States,  having  little  of  the  Bible,  and  less  of  the 
good  influences  and  restraints  of  the  Bible,  were  incapable  of 
enjoying  rational  liberty.  They  could  have  no  freedom  but 
that  which  was  felt  to  be  worse  than  none,  and  when  they  had 
fled  from  one  despotism,  they  soon  took  refuge  under  another. 

And  as  all  past  efforts  to  establish  free  institutions,  and  pre^ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  without  the  influence  oi  tic 
Bible  and  the  Gospel,  have  been  unavailing,  so  all  present  and 
future  efforts,  undertaken  in  the  same  way,  will  come  to  a  like 
issue.  The  present  is.  an  age  of  noisy,  bustling,  boastful  philan- 
thropy. The  evils  of  society  are  depicted  in  glowing  colors,  and 
various  and  often  conflicting  remedies  are  proposed.  Now,  mere 
education  is  relied  upon  to  do  the  work ;  and  now  changes  in 
civil  government ;  and  now  the  establishment  of  communities,  or 
joint-stock  associations.  The  Bible  may,  or  may  not,  have  a 
place.  Its  influence,  certainly,  is  not  much  relied  on.  Now  it 
needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  depraved  and  corrupted 
human  nature,  with  the  necessities  of  men  as  sinners,  and  with 
the  history  of  the  world,  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  such  schemes  of 
reformation  must  always  be  failures.  They  always  have  been, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  always  must  be.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  have  they  any  power  to  re- 
move or  to  heal'  it.  The  Bible,  the  Gospel,  is  the  great  sovereign 
antidote  for  the  moral  miserie^f  our  race,  whether  individually 
or  socially ;  and  for  this  there  can  be  no  substitute.  This,  faith- 
fiilly  received  and  applied,  and  this  only,  is  of  unfailing  effi- 
cacy. 

The  subject  shows  us  why  despots,  in  Church  and  State,  have 
always  been  afraid  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  feet  here  assumed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  one  of  general  notoriety.  In  the  front 
rank  of  ecclesiastical  despots  nave  stood,  for  long  ages,  the 
priesthood  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  their  dread  of  the  light 
and  influence  of  the  Bible  requires  no  proof.  And  civil  despots, 
for  the  last  thousand  years,  have  usually  adopted  their  principles, 
and  followed  in  their  steps.  Civil  despots  have  felt  that  the 
safety  of  their  thrones  demanded  of  them  to  se^l  up  the  Bible, 
and  seclude  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  common  people. 
And  their  reasons  for  so  doing  have  been  very  obvious.  "  Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  The  Bible  is  emphati- 
cally a  republican  book.    All  its- tendencies  are  not,  indeed,  to 
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anarchy  and  violence,  but  to  sober,  ratidnal  liberty.  According 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the*  hnman  family  are  by  nature 
equaL  They  are  all  brethren.  I  have  no  more  right  to  lord  it 
over  nay  neighbor,  than  he  has  over  me.  Each  and  all  are  bound 
to  love  one  another  as^^they  love  themselves,  and  to  do  to  others 
as  they  would  that  other?  should  do  to  tiiem.  No  wonder  that 
/lespots,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  afraid  of  such  a  book.  No 
wonder  they  deem  it  essential  to  their  interests^  to  shut  out  its 
Kght  and  influence  from  the  world. 

We  are  cheered  with  the  conclusion,  although  some  things  at 
{n^sent  may  seem  discouraging,  that  great  and  happy  changes 
are  yet  to  be  realized  in  the  condition  and  the  governments  of 
men.  By  various  artifices,  the  light  of  Divine  truth  has  long  been 
partially  or  wholly  obscured.  It  has  been  concealed  under  a 
fmshel,  or  under  a  bed.  Those  for  whose  benefit  this  holy  light 
was  given,  have  not  been  able,  or  have  not  been  permitted,-  to 
enjoy  it.  But  it  will  not  be  so  always.  It  will  not  be  so  very 
lon^.  The  angel  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  publish  to  the 
nations,  has  begun  his  flight.  The  Bible  is  being  translated  into 
all  the  languages  and  dialects  of  men.  It  is  circulated  by  thous- 
ands and  millions.  Its  light  is  breaking  forth  upon  thebenighted 
nations,  and  it  can  no  more  be  resti*ained,  than  can  the  light  of 
the  literal  day.  And  as  it  spreads  and  is  received,  its  influence 
will  be  felt  and  manifested.  It  will  be  manifested,  not  only  in 
the  spiritual,  but  in  the  social  and  civil  condition  of  man.  There 
may  not  be,  as  it  is  hardly  desirable  there  should  be,  any  violent 
*  changes;  but  hoary  despotisms  will  crumble;  tyrannical  claims 
and  customs  will  be  relinquished,  oppression  will  uplift  its  hard 
yoke,  and  relax  its  iron  grasp  ^  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  will  come  to  be  recognized  and  acknowledged.  All  this 
may  not  be  done  suddenly,  but  it  will  he  done.  It  is  no  more  cer^- 
tain  that  the  Bible  will  be  universally  difiused  and  received,  and 
the  gospel  be  preached  to  ev-ery  creature,  than  it  is  that  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  will  be  manifested,  silently,  gradually,  spontane- 
ously, m  producing  just  such  changes  as  those  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Tyranny,  slavery,  oppression,  and  cruelty  of  every 
kind,  will  give  place  to  an  impartial  and  universal  philanthropy, 
each  man  acknowledging,  reciprocating  the  rights  of  every  other, 
and  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  all  love  and  honor  the  Bible  ;  and  let  us 
manifest  our  love  for  it,  by  a  diligent  study  and  hearty  reception 
of  its  truths,  and  by  a  cheerful  obedience  to  its  laws.  Let  us  also 
manifest  our  love  for  it,  by  an  earnest  co-operation  in  the  great 
enterprise  now^n  progress,  of  giving  the  Bible  to  the  world. 

Th^re  are  two  reasons,,  aside  from  its  direct  spiritual  benefits^ 
why  the  people  of  this  land  should  cling  to  the  Bible,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  promote  its  circulation.    The  one  has  respect  to  the 
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uafyty  and  pen&aaency  of  our  own  institntions ;   the  ofter  to  the 
fireedom  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Our  republican  institutions  originated  with  the  people,  and  are 
to  be  supported  by  the  people.  They  originated  under  tke  iafln- 
ence  of  the  Bible  and  tne  gospel,  and  no  other  influence  is  ade- 

2uat6  to  sustain  them.  Put  away  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the 
Ihurch,  the  gospel  ministry  and  ordinances,  from  this  land^  an^ 
consign  it  over  to  Popery,  infidelity,  and  heathenism,  and  how 
long  would  our  free  institutions  Amain  ?  How  long,  before  Aick 
darkness  would  settle  down  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
public  conscience  would  be  seared,  religious  restraints  would  be 
taken  away,  and  our  forms  of  government,  so  free  and  yet  so 
effective,  would  be  given  to  the  winds  ?  The  Bible,  I  repeat,  is 
the  palladium  of  our  country's  liberty.  With  this,  believed  aad 
obeyed  by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  we  can  never  be  endaT- 
ed«  Without  it,  we  cannot  long  be  freemen.  Enthusiasts  ma^f 
point  to  their  favorite  schemes ;  but  no  scheme,  whether  of  soci- 
ety or  government,  can  long  save  us,  without  the  Bible.  Aid- 
ing demagogues  may  boast  of  their  patriotism ;  but  he  is  the  best 
patriot,  who  best  studies,  loves,  and  obeys  the  Bible.  He  is  the 
best  patriot,  who  best  exemplines  its  Divine  influence  upon  him- 
self, and  who  labors  most  assiduously  to  extend  its  influeDce  all 
over  the  land,  and  over  the  world. 

The  Bible  aoes  not  permit  us  to  live  for  ourselves,  or  to  con- 
sult chiefly  even  for  our  country^ s  good.  We  are  to  live  for  man- 
kind. We  are  to  consult  the  highest  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
race.  And  how  can  this  object  be  promoted,  but  by  engaging/ 
as  we  are  able,  in  the  ^eat  and  glorious  enterprise  ol  ^ving  the 
Bible  to  the  nations  %  Without  the  Bible,  the  dark  portions  of  the 
earth  can  never  be  enlightened,  or  civilized,  or  Christianized. 
They  can  never  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty 
and  happiness.  We  owe  it,  then,  to  the  benighted  nations ;  ve 
owe  it  to  that  Savior  who  has  died  for  them,  and  has  commanded 
us  to  seek  their  good  5  we  owe  it  to  our  own  soul^s  welfare,  to 
unite,  to  the  extent  of  our  means  and  influence,  in  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  destitute  portions  of  the  earth,  that  so  the  blindmay 
see^  and  the  deaf  may  hear,  and  the  spiritually  dead  may  be 
revived,  and  live  forever. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

AIDS  TO  CLASSICAL  STUDY. 

Bj  E.  D.  Saitbosn,  Professor  of  Langnages,  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

Wb  often  hear  scholars  lamenting  the  decline  of  classical  learn- 
in^,  while  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  dead  language  sare 
daily  increasing.      The   press  literally  teems  with  text-books 
and  commentanes  for  the  use  of  students.    Lexicons,  grammars, 
annotations,  scholia,  keys,  and  translations,  are  as  numerous  as 
entmnn  leaves.     Every  year  yields  a  rich  harvest  of  "  aids  "  to 
the  critical  study  of  the  classics.    If  the  numerous  editions  of 
irtandard  authors,  with  notes  and  emendations,  which  so  often 
claim  the  attention,  and  call  forth  the  eulogies  of  literati,  are,  in 
any  degree,  true  indices  of  the  popular  taste,  we  may,  with  ^eat 
confidence,  affirm  that  classical  literature  is  reviving.    Within  a 
few  years,  nearly  half  a  score  of  Greek  lexicons,  with  English 
definitions,  have  been  published  in  England  and  America ;  while 
in  (Germany,  works  of  the  highest  merit  in  philology,  succeed 
each  other  as  Vapidly  as  the  pictures  in  a  showman's  box.    In  the 
department  of  Latin  philology,  the  press  has  been  fax  less  prolific, 
still  there  are  not  wanting  sufficient  helps  for  the  thorough  mas- 
tery of  this  language.    The  complete  separation  of  the  Latin  and 
Ghreek  languages  in  the  lexicography  of  the  latter,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  English  for  Latin  definitions  of  Greek  words,  have 
broi^t  the  study  of  Latin  into  comparative  disesteem.    Conse- 
quentlv,  the  Greek  language  has  gained  popular  favor,  while  the 
Latin  has  fallen  somei;niat  into  disrepute.    At  least,  such  is  tlie 
testimony  of  English  scholars.    "  No  person^''  says  Mr.  Donald- 
son,* "  who  is  conversant  with  the  subject,  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  Latin  scholarship  is  at  present  flourishing  in  England.    On 
the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  we  have  lost  that 
practical  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language,  which  was  pos- 
sessed some  fortr  years  ago,  by  every  Englishman  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  scholarahip,  we  have  not  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
maldng  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  results  of  modem  philolo- 
gy, 80  far  as  they  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  language 
and  literature  of  ancient  Rome."    The  Latin  language  has  now 
ceased  to  be  the  only  medium  of  commimication  among  scholars. 
The  coltrvation  of  the  vernacular  tongues  of  Europe,  nas  contri- 
buted more  than  all  other  causes,  to  cast  down  the  Latin  from  its 
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throne  in  the  literary  heavens.  After  the  revival  •cffleamin^  is 
Europe,  as  well  as  durinff  the  thousand  years  that  preceded  it, 
the  Latin  language  was,  by  general  consent,  the  lanjguage  of  stu- 
dents. It  was  at  once,  the  depositary  of  all  their  literary  treas- 
ures, and  the  only  vehicle  of  new  thoughts.  Learned  men  wrote 
and  conversed  in  this  tongue.  No  text-book  was  written  in  the 
vulgar  dialects.  It  was  me  pride  of  scholars  to  acquire  a  classic 
style,  and  to  emulatte  the  finished  periods  of  Cicero  and  Livy.  To 
depart  from  these  approved  models,  in  the  use  and  collocation  d 
words,  su'biected  the  writer  to  the  reproach  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, lience,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  langnage 
became  an  indispensable  requisite  of  literary  success.  The  nnd 
to  true  distinction  in  learning,  lay  through  the  wilderness  of  ety- 
mology and  prosody.  It  was  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  young 
aspirant  to  desert  it,  or  to  liqger  by  the  way.  The  temple  rf 
truth  was  reared,  if  not  upon  me  tombsy  at  least  upon  the  tma 
of  the  dead.  Her  responses  were  uttered  in  the  language  of  the 
dead ;  and  in  the  same  changeless  forms  of  speech,  her  TOtaries 
were  compelled  to  enshrine  meir  living  thought^.  To  the  uml- 
titude,  they  seemed  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  sj^ere. 
Their  mystic  lore  excited  the  wonder  of  the  many,  but  gave  them 
no  new  ideas.  The  Church  employed  the  same  medium  of  thought, 
both  in  its  communications  with  earth  and  heaven.  The  Scrip- 
tures, the  canons,  and  other  authorities  df  the  Church,  and  the 
regular  liturgies  were  all  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
clergy  oflTered  their  prayers  in  Latin,  and  in  the  Roman  provin- 
ces, continued  to  deliver  their  homilies  in  the  same  langus^, 
until  the  numerous  changes  of  the  vulgar  dialects,  rendered  pure 
Latin  entirely  unintelligible.  The  honors  of  earth,  and  the 
faVors  of  heaven,  were  both  imparted  through  the  same  medium. 
The  Church  claimed  the  ri^ht  to  bestow  secular  power,  and  to 
dispense  the  treasures  of  Divine  grace.  The  magnitude  of  the 
gifts  imparted,  gave  a  factitious  value  to  the  airy  medium  through 
which  they  were  received.  The  "  winged  words ''  which  bore 
to  curious  minds  the  treasures  of  knowle&e,  bestowed  on  waiting 
monarchs  the  right  to  rule,  and  conveyed  to  sorrowing  penitents 
the  assurance  of  sins  forgiven,  acquired  a  degree  of  sacredness, 
such  as  ever  attaches  to  the  memorials  of  power  an^  holiness  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant. 

When  Dante  wrote  his  Divina  Comedia,  he  considered  it  a 
hazardous  experiment  to  employ  his  native  language  in  a  compo- 
sition so  elevated.  He  deliberated  long  whether  he  should  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  Latin  or  Italian.  He  wisely  chose  the  latter; 
and,  by  so  doing,  contributed  more  than  all  other. writers  to  give 
character  and  permanency  to  his  native  tongue.  When  the 
Divina  Comedia  appeared,  the  English  language  could  scarcely 
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be  saidto^xist/  It^as  imdotibtedly  suffieiefit  for  Ute  ordiBarv' 
intercourse  of  life ;  bat,  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  for  the  fuU 
and  clear  expression  of  ideas,  it  was  very  rude  and  imperfect ;  it 
had  no  established  standard  of  orthography  or  style.  Not  until 
more  than  three  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  together  ^th  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  had  given  form  and  beauty  to  the  crude  and  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  can  the  language  be 
said  to  have  acquired  an  authorative  standard  of  ^^use.''  During 
this  period  of  transition,  while  both  the  English  language  and  the 
dialects  of  the  continent  were  maturing,  the  Latin  retained  its 
ascendency  m  the  literary  world.  When  driven  from  the  pulpit, 
it  fled  to  the  altar ;  and  when  a  reformed  Christianity  had  expel- 
ed  it  from  the  chancel,  as  a  heathen  usurper,  it  still  found  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  universities.  When  scholars  continued  to 
speak  and  write  in  the  Latin  tongue,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  this  language  was  the  only  passport  to  literary  distinction* 
Not  to  undei^and  it  betokened  unlettered  ignorance.  Hence 
students  prided  themselves  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  minutiaB  of  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  th^  language.  A 
liberal  education  implied  not  merely  an  ability  to  read  and  speak 
Latin  with  accuracy,  but  to  write  it  with  classic  purity  and  ele-  » 

rce.  To  know  how  Cicero  compounded  his  sentences,  where 
placed  the  leading  and  where  the  dependent  verb ;  to  point 
out  the  exact  position  of  each  particle  that  served  in  the  marshal- 
ed hosts  of  memory ;  to  define  the  times,  modes,  and  figures  in 
which  these  winged  warriors  were  arrayed  for  action,  was  the 
crowning  excellence  of  the  young  student's  "Humanities." 
This  veneration  for  ancient  authors,  not  only  for  their  thoughts, 
but  for  the  most  trifling  peculiarities  of  the  dress  in  which  they 
were  clothed,  was,  for  ages,  transmitted  to  successive  generations 
of  learners  by  the  very  esprit  du  corps  of  literary  society.  This 
spirit  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared.  In  many  instances,  the 
study  of  Latin  is  advocated  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  in 
centuries  past.  Men  who  thus  defend  a  truly  liberal  and  useful 
study,  forget  the  radical  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  the 
literary  as  well  as  in  the  political  world.  The  Latin  language 
has  ceased  to  be  the  store-house  of  all  knowledge,  and  is  no  longer 
the  only  ^^  circulating  medium ''  through  which  an  exchange  of 
thoughts  can  be  efiected.  New  sciences  have  been  developed 
which  now  claim  the  attention  of  the  sch&lar.     The  field  of  know- 

*  Onlj  two  centuries  ago,  an  English  poet  thus  complained  of  the  instability  of 
tae  En^b  tongue: — 

<<  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek. 
Must  car^e  in  Latin  or  in  Greek : 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  overflows.** 
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ledge  and  inqitiry  has  been  indefinitely  enlaiged.  The  boiindr 
aries  of  the  old  sciences  have  advanced.  What  was  terra  incog- 
nita to  the  scholars  of  past  ages,  has  been  successfully  explored, 
and  to  some  branches  of  learning  we  may  apply  the  words  of 
Tacitus;  ^^dispecta  est  et  Thule  quadam  tenus?^  The  thoudits 
<^  men  now  flow  in  new  channels*  All  knowledge  is  not  oncunL 
Much  of  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  man.  Evenr  gene- 
ration now  adds  to  the  common  stock  of  ideas.  The  human 
mind  has  broken  the  chains  of  authority.  The  fathers  in  the 
church  and  the  university  do  not  now  speak  with  authority.  To 
the  couched  eye  of  modem  discovery,  they  sometimes  seem  to 
drivel  and  to  aoat.  The  infirmities  of  age  are  upon  them.  The 
new  generation  of  thinkers  claims  to  stand  tipon  a  more  exalted 
eminence,  and  to  command  a  more  extensive  prospect.  Thej 
affect  to  rise  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  enjoy  a  clearer  vision. 
The  mists  of  prejudice  have  vanished,  and  the  sunlight  of  reasoB 
shines  upon  the  field  of  research.  The  departments  of  liberal 
study  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  the  ordinary  life  of  mania 
not  sufficient  to  master  them.  The  seven  liberal  arts,  the  tririnm 
and  the  quadrivi^p  of  the  schoolman  have  become  almost  seventy 
times  seven.  Genius  and  research  are  daily  adding  to  the  stores 
of  human  bought,  and  enlarging  the  field  of  study.  The  ^^  seven 
years"  of  toil  that  once  mastered  the  whole  circle  of  sciences, 
now  scarcely  introduces  the  young  philosopher  info  the  temple  of 
truth.  In  tnat  period  he  can  only  learn  the  elements  of  the 
several  departments  of  study.  If  he  would  be  a  general  scholar, 
he  must  be  content  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  many  im- 
portant branches.  Men  excel,  generally,  only  in  single  depart- 
ments of  literature  or  science.  He  who  attempts  to  be  proficient 
in  all,  will  be  perfect  in  none.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  dic- 
tate of  true  wisdom,  to  ^^  divide  and  conquer,''  to  aJIow  each  man 
to  choose  his  post  of  duty.  Although  there  is,  as  Cicero  assert^ 
a  ^  commume  vinculumy^^  between  tul  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  a  partisu  acquaintance  with  all  is  essential  to  com- 
plete success  in  one^  yet  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  advance  any 
branch  of  learning,  and  to  make  new  discoveries  in  it,  must  de- 
vote his  energies  principally  to  that  alone.  But  in  every  sbolar's 
life,  there  must  be  a  period  of  training,  a  period  of  discipline, 
when  the  mind  acquires  dexterity,  vigor,  and  power  of  intellect- 
ual action.  The  design  of  education  is,  first  to  give  the  mind 
capacity,  then  to  fill  it,  to  develop  and  store  it.  It  is  more  import- 
ant to  originate  thoughts,  than  to  acquire  them  from  others* 
Mental  stren^  ought  to  be  sought  in  preference  to  mental  stores. 
Meli  should  Team  rather  how  to  think,  than  what  to  think.  The 
great  object  of  the  young  student,  therefore,  is,  to  expand  and 
invigorate  the  mind,  to  promote  the  harmonious  development  of 
its  powers ;  to  improve  the  memory^  control  the  attention,  give 
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TOOuracy  aad  disenminatiaa  to  the  }\idgmen%  refii^ement  and  ele- 
gance to  the  taste,  and  to  impart  to  all  these  Acuities  auch  a 
manly  vigor  and  compactness,  as  will  enable  him  to  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  Questions  of  philo- 
sophy, and  at  the  same  time,  api)reciate  ana  enjoy  the  most 
splendid  creations  of  the  imagination.  The  accomplishment  of 
t^is  end  requires  the  aid  both  of  business  and  study  ;  of  observa- 
tion and  redection  ;  of  experience  and  theory.  The  man  whose 
education  is  wholly  physical,  confined  to  observation  and  the  dex- 
terous use  of  his  limbs,  is  little  more  than  an  educated  brute.  He 
may  be  cunning,  artful,  and  intriguing,  from  hisi  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  or  if  his  nature  be  so  inclined,  he  may  be  misanthropic, 
fierce,  and  cruel.  In  such  a  man,  the  most  exalted  portion  of 
his  being  remains  undeveloped  and  comparatively  uneducated* 
The  man  who  studies  books  alone,  without  observing  men,  will 
attain  to  an  infinitely  higher  standard  of  excellence,  because  hia 
intellect  is  matured,  and  his  capacity  for  knowing  and  judging 
enlarged ;  still  if  he  has  never  compared  the  speculative  with  the 
real,  the  ^eoretical  with  the  practical,  his  education  is  essentially 
imperfect.  At  present,  however,  we  wish  to  confine  our  thoughts 
to  the  development  of  the  mina.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
result,  we  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  better  discipline  for  the 
troung  student,  than  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  In  many  respects  this  study  is  superior  to  any  other. 
We  do  not  commend  it  because  a  greater  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation may  be  acquired,  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  because 
the  facts  are  far  otherwise ;  nor  because  it  is  essential  to  a  liberal 
education  to  read,  write,  or  speak  the  Latin  language ;  but  because 
it  will  employ  all  the  faculties  of  the  young  mind  to  better  advan- 
tage than  any  other  department  of  science  or  literature  that  caui 
be  named.  If  the  language  be  properly  studied,  not  a  single 
&culty  of  the  intellect  can  escape  its  influence.  Memory,  con- 
ception, judgment,  attention,  imagination,  taste,  all  are  matured 
by  tiie  discipline. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  lan- 
goase,  the  memory  is  essentially  strengthened.  This  is  perhaps, 
the  least  important  result  of  mental  labor.  Tne  memory  is  more 
easily  trained  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  Almost  any 
exercise  will  profit  the  memory  of  the  child  ;  still  in  the  process 
of  a  regular  education,  economy  of  time  and  collateral  advanta- 
ges, should  determine  the  choice  of  proper  stimulants  for  the 
memory.  No  scholar  will  deny  the  importance  of  a  tenacious 
memory.  It  is  sometimes  undervalued,  and  sometimes  dispro- 
portionally  developed.  But  when  it  is  proportionate  to  the  other 
powers,  it  is  their  most  potent  ally.  It  will  be  readily  conceded, 
that  accuracy  of  judgment  must  depend  on  accuracy  of  memory  ; 
for  in  order  to  discnminate  between  things  that  differ,  a  man 
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mufli  «aU  to  ndiid  all  the  drcnmstiuices  irfaioh  coMtitote  ftit 
difference,  else  he  will  judge  preposterously.  We  cannot  arriye 
at  safe  and  equitable  conclusions  respecting  disputed  points,  un- 
less we  can  retain  and  weigh  the  evidence  advanced  uponbodi 
sides.  Cicero  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  a  good  memory  says: 
^^  Quid  dicam  de  thesauro  rerum  omnium,  memoria  ?  qus  nisi  cus* 
t08  inventis  cogitatisque  rebus  et  verbis  adhibeatur,  intelligimns, 
omnia,  etiamsi  prsclarissima  fuerint,  in  oratore,  pentura."'  Witk 
memory  is  intimately  associated  the  power  of  conception,  which 
hdA  been  defined  ^^  the  power  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion 
of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  some  previous  feeline  fii 
the  mind."  This  is  so  analogous  to  mere  memory  prompted  bj 
the  power  of  association,  that  we  may  safely  assert  that  that 
whidi  benefits  the  one  must  necessarily  profit  the  other. 

This  same  discipline  is  eminently  useful  in  maturing  the  judg- 
ment, and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers.  In  the  business 
of  translating,  the  mind  is  constantly  employed  in  weighing  pr(K 
babilities.  It  becomes  familiar  with  the  very  process  of  reasoning 
which  we  need  to  emplojr  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  "  The  mind," 
says  Dugald  Stewart,  ^^  in  following  any  train  of  reasoning  he> 
yond  the  circle  of  mathematical  sciences,  must  necessarily  cany 
on,  %long  with  the  lo^cal  deduction  expressed  in  words,  another 
logical  process,  of  a  far  nicer  and  more  difiicult  nature,— that  of 
fixing  with  a  rapidity  which  escapes  our  memory,  the  precise 
sense  of  every  word  which  is  ambiguous,  by  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  general  scope  of  the  argument."  Now  this  pre- 
cisely describes  the  mental  state  of  the  student  in  translation. 
He  is  incessantly  employed  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words, 
Stom  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand,  constantly  weighing 
^vidence  and  drawing  inferences.  Each  word  has  a  variety  of 
significations.  He  must  carefully  examine  the  connexion  and 
then  fix  upon  the  appropriate  definition.  By  this  process,  the 
mind  is  trained  to  the  most  accurate  discrimination  in  comparing 
words,  and  adjusting  nice  shades  of  meaning.  Thus  the  student 
learns  to  practise  the  most  difiicult  and  delicate  part  of  the  art  of 
reasoning.  In  what  other  way  could  one  become  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  rijght  use  of  language,  which  is  the  great 
instrument  of  all  ratiocination  1  Without  a  minute  knowledge  of 
definitions,  and  of  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  oft» 
depend  upon  the  subject  discussed,  the  peculiarities  of  the  author, 
or  the  connexion  of  the  argument,  no  person  can  speak  with  pre- 
cision of  reason,  with  force  and  perspicuity.  While,  by  patient 
mental  toil,  the  student  is  maturing  the  judgment,  he  also  acquires 
the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention,  lor  a  Jong  time,  upon  a  given 
point*    This  is  me  most  difficult  and  painful  part  of  the  whole 
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feffisiness  of  edncstioii.    It  is  not  e&syfor  the  best  diflciplined 
minds  to  control  the  attention,  at  willy  and  concentrate  it,*for  a 
long  time,  upon  a  given  subject.     The  mind  is  naturally  inclined 
So  amusement,  to  novelty,  and  ^variety,  rather  than  to  patient 
thought.    Young  minds  are  ever  more  interested  in  their  own 
reveries  than  in  their  tasks.     Confined  attention  is  ever  irksome 
to  the  undisciplined  mind,  and  it  readily  welcomes  any  amusing 
day-dream  which  may  help  to  expel  unwelcome  thoughts.    The 
study  which  we  recommend,  is  found,  by  experience  to  be  an  ex* 
eellent  remedy  for  languid  attention  and  intermittent  application. 
The  interpretation  of  language  requires  thought,  reflection,  and 
reasoning.     In  the  more  difficult  passages,  it  requires  intense 
application.     The  student  must  not  only  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
separate  meaning  of  each  word,  but  he  must  know  its  particular 
meaning  in  the  passage  he  is  examining.     He  must  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  import  of  each  sentence,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  context.     The  precise  thing  indicated  by  every  word  must 
be  presented  to  the  mental  eye,  and  the  exact  shade  of  thou^t 
which  lay  in  the  author's  mind,  must  be  exhibited  under  new 
forms  and  new  relations,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  of  its  original  char- 
acteristics.    Every  successive  step  of  interpretation,  makes  a  new 
draft  upon  the  student's  curiosity,  and  through  that  upon  his 
attention.     As  the  scholar  advances  from  the  drudgery  of  mere 
translation  as  a  task,  to  the  higher  departments  of  criticism,  he 
will  find  employment  for  the  highest  powers  of  intellect.     When 
he  has  once  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  the  plea* 
sures  of  acquaintance  will  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  and 
cause  him  to  forget  his  toil.    In  one  respect,  this  species  of  men- 
tal culture  is  superior  to  any  other.     It  has  this  peculiarity,  that^ 
while  it  gives  vigor  to  the  intellectual  powers,  it  also  imparts 
refinement.    The  mind  is  ever  moulded  by  the  objects  it  contem- 
plates.    A  careful  study  of  the  noblest  creations  of  intellect 
b^ets  a  taste  for  such  productions.     By  long  familiarity  with  the 
most  finished  models  of  compositi9n,  the  principles  of  philosophic 
criticism  are  gradually  acquired,  and  a  cultivated  taste  is  uncon- 
sciously formed ;   so  that  in  writing  or  speaking,  the   student 
instinctively  adopts  what  is  beautiful  in  sentiment,  and  faultless 
in  expression,  and  rejects  what  is  vulgar  and  anomalous.    His 
taste  becomes  classical.     Can  we  use  a  more  significant  epithet  to 
represent  that  which  is  perfect  in  composition  1   Taste  m  judg- 
ing of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  a  gooa  style  in  presenting  one's 
own,  are  the  results  only  of  long  protracted  and  patient  study. 
A  familiar  intercourse  wim  good  society  gives  ^ce  and  ease  to 
manners.     So  also,  long  and  intimate  communion  with  the  best 
productions  of  the  illustrious  dead  fills  the  young  mind  with  ele- 
vated thoughts,  and  leads  directly  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
taste  and  a  polished  style.    By  the  same  process,  the  imagina- 
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tkm  is  refined,  chailtefted,  and  exalted.  An  accniate  knowledge 
of  the  poetry  and  oratory  of  ancient  Rome,  is  alone  sufficientto 
^ye  to  the  student  a  just  notion  of  the  office  of  the  imaginatioii 
in  literature,  and  to  define  its  limits.  But  he  must  know  tkei»# 
authors  intimately,  to  be  benefitted  by  their  acquaintance.  It  ii 
not  enough  to  notice  their  beautiful  conceits,  and  treasure  up  their 
striking  expressions ;  but  he  must  strive  to  reproduce  in  himself 
the  inspiration  of  the  bard,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orator.  He 
must,  for  the  time,  forget  self,  and,  in  imagination  at  least,  ex- 
change places  with  the  author,  and  live  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
scenes  that  called  forth  the  orator's  pathos,  or  kindled  the  poet's 
fire.  He  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  author,  be  moved  bj  the 
same  impulses  of  feeling  that  actuated  him,  be  touched  by  his 
sorrow,  be  melted  by  his  tears,  catch  his  fire,  feel  the  same  emo- 
tions of  sublimity,  and  enjoy  the  same  beauties  that  elevated  or 
ravished  his  soul,  soar  with  him  in  imagination,  and  train  the 
whole  intellectual  being  to  like  modes  of  thought.  In  this  way 
he  may  acquire  sufficient  strength  and  nerve  to  wield  the  giant 
armor  of  men  of  other  days. 

Lord  Chatham  ascribed  his  ready  choice  of  words  in  debate,  to 
tlie  practice  of  his  father,  in  requiring  him  every  day,  aAer  read- 
ing over  to  himself  some  passage  of  the  classics,  to  translate  it 
aloud,  and  continuously,  into  English  prose.  Chesterfield,  whoae 
q)eeches  were  more  highly  admired  tnan  those  of  any  other  man 
of  his  age  except  Chatham,  says :  "  When  I  was  at  the  Unive^ 
sity,  whenever  I  read  pieces  of  eloquence  in  ancient  authors,! 
used  to  write  down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  translate  them 
as  well  and  elegantly  as  ever  I  could.  This  not  only  improved 
my  style,  but  imprinted  on  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  pas- 
sages of  the  best  authors.  The  trouble  was  little,  the  advanta^ 
I  have  ex{)erienced  was  great."  The  young  are  taught  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  the  wise,  that  they  may  re- 
semble them  in  goodness  and  wisdom.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
would  have  them  familiar  with  the  best  authors,  not  that  th^ 
may  repeat  their  thoughts,  but  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  thint 
like  them.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  must  be  self-moved,  iB 
Ofder  to  acquire  strength.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  apply  stimulus  and  encouragement,  rather  than  to 
administer  direct  aid.^     The  pupil  must  be  prompted  to  think, 

*"A  strong  curiosity,*' says  Dugald  Stewart, "  properly  directed,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  philosophical  genius,  and  accord- 
ingly there  is  no  circumstance  of  greater  consequence  in  education,  than  to  keep 
the  curiosity  always  awake,  and  to  turn  it  to  useful  pursuits.  I  cannot  help,  there- 
fore, disapproving  greatly  of  a  very  common  practice  in  this  country ;  that  of  com- 
municating to  children  general  and  superficial  views  of  science  and  history,  bv 
BMans  of  popular  introductions.*' 

The  same  author  prefers  the  analytic,  to  the  synthetic  method  of  instruction, 
because  it  would  accustom  the  student  to  investigation,  and  prepare  him  for  a  career 
c€  invention  and  discovery.    It  would  impress  the  knowledge  acquired,  much  nore 
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reflect,  and  reason  %t  himself.  The  pabulum  upon  whicli  tha 
mind  feeds  must  be  ^<  inwardly  digested,"  and  reproduced  in 
new  forms,  in  order  to  be  truly  useful.  The  limbs  of  an  inf%nt 
would  never  acquire  strength  by  his  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  others ;  he  must  use  his  own  limbs  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  can  ^^  mark  the  earth  with  a  firm  step"  or  show  dexterity 
in  the  employment  of  his  hands.  So  it  is  in  the  education  of  the 
mind.  When  the  young  pupil  has  learned  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  a  particular  branch  of  study,  so  as  to  make  the  reasonibg» 
of  the  author  his  own,  carry  on  within  himself  similar  mental  pro* 
cesses,  and  arrive  at  similar  results,  he  has  already  gained  the 
highest  rewards  of  mental  culture,  and  may  rest  assured  that  his 
future  career,  as  a  thinker,  will  be  honorable  to  himself  and  use- 
ful to  the  world.  The  passive  mind  caiinot  be  educated.  The 
mere  imparting  of  knowledge  by  books  and  teachers,  will  not 
sufiice  to  make  one  wise.  •Knowledge  cannot  be  poured  into  the 
mind  like  water  into  a  cask,  as  the  fdd  sophists  taught,  and  ato 
many  modern  annotators  practise.  Whoever  explains  to  a  pupil 
a  dimculty  which  he  could  master  by  study  and  reflection,  doet 
him  an  essential  injury.  The  process  of  acquiring  the  know-^ 
ledge  necessary  to  understand  the  subject,  will  be  worth  vastly 
more  than  the  mere  comprehension  of  it  from  another's  explana* 
lion.  All  patient  tasking  of  the  mental  powers,  is  useful  to  the 
young,  and  all  aid  rendered  to  them,  to  relieve  them  from  such 
tasking,  is  fatal  to  their  intellectual  progress.  The  difficulties  (tf 
the  hiu  of  science  are  known  only  to  mose  who  have  used  their 
own  powers  in  overcoming  them.  Carry  the  youn^  student  to 
its  summit,  in  the  arms  of  misguided  love,  and  he  neither  knowft 
the  path  by  which  he  ascended,  nor  can  he  accomplish  the  same 
journey  alone.  He  can  neither  guide  others  in  their  upward 
course,  nor  enjoy  the  true  rest  of  the  scholar,  which  always  suc- 
ceeds the  fatigues  of  study,  and  the  victories  of  thought.  As  in 
the  Olympic  games,  so  in  the  curriculum  of  learning  ;  the  moat 
active  runner  alone  receives  the  crown.  The  indolent,  the  timid^ 
and  the  halting,  remain  ^^  unhongred  and  unsung,"  amid  the 
common  herd  of  gazers.  In  the  process  of  education,  therefore^ 
those  studies  are  most  useful,  which  most  effectually  excite  the 
student  to  use  his  own  powers.  There  is  a  period,  in  the  history 
of  every  man,  when  he  needs  mental  discipline,  more  than  m|pi* 
tal  resources.  He  needs  power  of  invention,  more  than  acquired 
knowledge.  Hence  in  our  modem  colleges  and  universities,  all 
students  are  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  discipline,  withonl 

deeply  upon  the  memory,  than  if  it  were  passively  imbibed  from  books  or  teeeheNk 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  windings  of  a  road  make  a  more  lasting  impression  (m 
the  mind,  when  we  have  once  travelled  it  alone,  and  inquired  out  the  way  at  every 
torn,  than  if  we  had  traveUed  along  it  a  hundred  times,  trusting  ourselves  impli^ 
eitly  to  the  gaidanee  of  a  compaiiton.— PbiL  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powei%  p.  19, 
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T^ard  to  nattural  appetencies,  during  a  certain  period  of  the  Hie-' 
raij  and  scientific  course. 

It  is  undoubtedly  proper  to  regsurd  constitutional  tendencies 
and  tastes,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession*;  but  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  education,  a  disrelish  for  a  particular  study  should  never  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  it.  That  very  dis- 
like implies  a  mental  deficiency,  which  ought  to  find  its  compea- 
sation  m  more  severe  discipline.  Frequently  the  partialities, 
and  prejudices  of  the  young,  in  respect  to  particular  studies,  are 
mere  whims,  which  deserve  not  a  moment's  attention.  In  other 
cases,  the  ^^  natural  bent"  of  the  mind  is  so  strong,  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  to  need  to  be  checked ;  else  if  a  single  faculty  be  cuhi- 
rated,  while  the  others  remain  inactive,  the  man  becomes  an 
intellectual  monster.  Hence  the  propriety  of  treating  all  minds 
alike,  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  development.  The  faculties 
0(  all  men,  differing  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  for  a 
time  require  the  same  discipline.  While  we  freely  admit,  that  it 
is  only  the  combined  influence  of  different  studies,  which  can 
make  the  finished  scholar,  the  able  reasoner,  and  the  deep 
thinker,  we  do  fearlessly  maintain,  that  the  study  of  the  classics 
is  the  best  discipline  for  the  tyro,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
helps  for  the  mature  scholar.  These  studies,  however,  should  be 
pursued  as  the  meansj  and  not  the  end  of  intellectual  culture.  R 
is  important  to  know  Greek  and  Latin  ;  not  because  these  Im- 
guages  contain  all  knowledge,  or  because  they  are  the  only  effi- 
cient aids  to  a  liberal  education ;  but  because  they  furnish  the 
best  stimulus  to  mental  effort.  To  exact  of  modern  students  the 
same  knowledge  of  these  tongues  which  students  possessed  when 
there  was  little  else  to  be  learned,  would  exclude  the  study  of 
other  important  and  necessary  branches  of  education.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  new  sciences,  of  avowed  and  admitted  utility,  has 
led  both  teachers  and  learners  to  undervalue  the  classics.  Men 
have  lost  sight  of  the  true  utility  of  literary  pursuits,  in  their 
'  scramble  after  material  comforts,  and  their  eagerness  to  appro- 
priate the  avails  of  new  dis^veries.  The  whole  circle  of  sci- 
ences cannot  be  comprehended  by  any  one  mind.  A  selection 
must  be  made  with  reference  both  to  economy  of  time,  and  men- 
tal improvement.  The  best  subjects  of  study,  are  undoubtedly 
tl^se  which  employ  the  greatest  number  of  the  mental  powers. 
This  advantage  is  secured,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  by 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  Youth  is  the  appropriate  sea- 
son for  such  pursuits.  The  memory  is  then  tenacious,  and  im- 
pressions lasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  then  flexible,  and 
most  easily  adapted  to  the  utterance  of  foreign  sounds.  The 
principles  of  general  grammar,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
construction  of  a  particular  language,  can  then  be  most  easily 
hnpavted.    Admitting  these  positions  to  be  true,  it  is  important 
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te  iaquire  wkat  aids  and  appliances  shall  be  pot  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  student,  to  enable  him  to  master  the  Latin  or 
Cireek  languages*  Upon  this  point,  there  exists  a  diversity  of 
Qjpioion.  Some  authors  would  relieve  their  pupils  almost  en- 
tirely of  mental  labor,  by  an  abundant  provision  of  notes,  com- 
mentaries, and  in  some  cases,  even  interlinear  translations,  where 
the  words  are  numbered  in  their  order,  lest  the  English  version 
should  be  marred  by  the  transpositions  of  the  original  tongue. 
Others  choose  to  throw  the  student  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources ;  and  accordingly  put  into  his  hands  only  the  text  of  an 
ancient  author,  without  note  or  comment.  Of  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  latter  is  undoubtedly  preferable ;  for  if  every  diffi- 
culty be  solved  for  the  student,  he  loses  the  great  benefit  which 
•  woiud  otherwise  result  to  him,  from  the  free  use  of  his  own 
.  powers*  Help  should  never  be  administered,  in  the  preparation 
of  recitations,  when  the  abilities  of  the  learner  are  competent  to 
the  task.  Every  intricate  problem  which  he  can  solve  alone, 
every  difficult  sentence  which  he  can  analyze  correctly,  without 
the  aid  of  notes,  is  a  true  victory  over  himself.  Such  triumphs 
inspire  confidence  for  new  conquests.  He  has  learned  the  value 
of  perseverance,  and  gained  new  power  of  self-control.  He  has 
learned  the  possibility  of  governing  his  own  thoughts — those 
truant  wanderers,  which  love  any  place  better  than  home,  any 
amusement  better  than  the  muses.  He  can  now  compel  them  to 
do  service  which  he  once  believed  beyond  their  power.  By  a 
series  of  successful  experiments  in  overcoming  difficulties,  the 
student  soon  learns  that  patient  thought,  and  fixed  attention,  will 
do  more  to  make  one  wise,  than  all  the  miscalled  helps  whidi  the 
atalls»afibid. 

It  is  true  of  intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth,  that  we 
pnjse  most  highly  those  acquisitions  which  have  been  secured 
with  the  greatest  toil.  The  problem  which  we  have  studied,  re- 
flected upon,  and  mastered,  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind.  It  cannot  be  foigotten  like  those  '^  winged  words ''  which 
meet  the  inquirer's  ear  from  the  teacher's  lips,  or  like  the  indis> 
tinct  and  cloudy  notions  which  flit  through  the  mind,  after  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  notes*  That  which  has  cost  us  anxious 
thought  we  do  not  willingly  let  die  from  the  memory.  We 
prize  it  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  mental  labor  expended  upon 
it ;  as  we  value  material  treasures  more  after  having  inporporated 
o<4r  own  labor  with  them.  What  is  easily  acquired  is  apt  to  be 
.soon  lost.  Knowledge  is  retained  only  by  making  it  a  part  of  our 
intellectual  furniture.  When  there  is  too  little  mental  excite- 
ment and  fire  to  fuse  the  foreign  materials  with  the  learner's 
own  reflections,  study  produces  no  permanent  result.  The  easy 
Sioquisition  of  knowledge,  by  the  aid  of  other  men's  labors,  may 
satisfy  curiosity,  excite  the  imaginition,  and  in  some  measoie  re- 
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the  taste  ;  but  it  usually  fiuls  to  make  men  l^nied  or  mm. 
The  student  of  encyclopsedias,  commentaries,  hand-books  aad 
keys,  never  knows  anything,  certainly*  Like  one  oIotM  in 
borrowed  raiment,  he  constantly  fears  exposure.  He  can  never 
trust  his  own  opinion,  an4  if  he  chance  to  present  just  views  npen 
any  subject,  there  is  often  some  one  at  hand  to  exclaim ;  ^^  ahs, 
master,  for  it  was  borrowed  !^'  Young  minds  seldom  digest  die 
abundant  provisions  which  sedulous  authors  provide,  and,  of 
<X>urse,  no  mental  strength  is  derived  from  them.  There  is  great 
force  in  the  proverb ;  '*  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book."  He 
who  has  thoroughly  studied  and  digested  one  useful  book,  is  bet- 
ter educated  than  he  who  has  perused  a  thousand.  He  mtj 
have  less  versatility  of  powers,  less  fluency  of  speech,  and  less 
ready  wit ;  but  he  will  have  greater  force  of  thought,  more  power 
of  origination,  and  greater  ability  to  reason  and  decide.  Unnecei- 
sary  assistance  render&d  to  young  minds,  tends  to  enfeeble  tbem; 
to  stifle,  rather  than  promote  thought ;  to  satiate,  rather  tbii 
stimulate  curiosity.  The  excessive  simplification  of  everythiitf 
abstruse  or  complicated  only  begets  a  sickly  precocity  whieh 
terminates  in  premature  decay.  Modem  students  are  apt  to  aim 
at  extent,  rather  than  depth  of  research.  They  love  to  cull  flow- 
ers in  cultivated  fields,  but  hate  to  delve  in  the  dark  mine  for 
undiscovered  ore.  Every  text  book  must  be  read  with  collateral 
helps,  not  studied  and  comprehended  by  dint  of  mental  effinl 
Acquaintance  with  many  books,  in  the  popular  apprehension,  n 
equivalent  to  much  wisdom.  Facility  of  acquisition  is  substituted 
for  the  power  of  invention.  The  former  is  obtained  through  tbe 
labors  of  others,  the  latter,  by  personal  application.  la  tlie 
study  of  the  classics,  it  is  better  to  explain,  by  notes,  too  littk 
than  too  much.  It  is  always  expected  that  pupils  of  widely  dit 
ferent  degrees  of  mental  power  will  study  the  same  book.  Oae 
will  not  fail,  perhaps,  in  one  sentence,  in  ten ;  another  will  stutt: 
ble  upon  every  word.  If  books  are  to  be  made  for  the  humblest 
capacities,  they  will  prove  an  incumbrance  to  the  only  class  of 

Sersons  who  can  really  be  taught  to  think.  Is  it  not  better, 
lerefore,  that  the  teacher,  by  the  living  voice,  should  minister  to 
the  wants  of  feeble  minds,  rather  than  to  sufier  the  best  students  to 
be  permanently  injured  by  their  incapacity  ?  Every  teacher  knows 
fall  well,  that  when  a  recitation  is  prepared  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mentary, the  student  needs  that  very  commentary  to  prompt  his 
memory  while  under  examination.  Hence,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  the  scholar's  eye  drop  to  the  foot  of  his  page,  t» 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  printed  note.  When  these  explanations 
are  in  an  appendix,  the  eye  of  the  reciter  often  moves  like  a 
shuttle-cock  from  one  part  of  the  book  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
revive  his  dim  conceptions,  and  call  his  straggling  thoughts  from 
the  appended  ^^  notes,''  and  hiring  his  fragmentary  knowledge  td 
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bear  upon  tbe  interpretation  of  the  text.  The  pupil  who  tiins 
learns  fats  task,  never  feels  sure  that  he  is  right.  He  has  fkint 
impressions,  but  no  certain  convictions.  He  is  never  certain  that 
Ms  recitation  is  prepared.  He  is  never  safe  without  his  adjutants. 
He  cannot  recite  from  another  edition  of  the  same  author.  All  is 
strange  there.  It  is  to  him  a  new  work.  When  he  reads  from 
his  own  book,  he  feels  sure  that  he  has  at  hand  all  that  is  neces- 
Sttrv  to  elucidate  the  text,  but  when  "  the  armor  wherein  he  trust- 
ed^' is  taken  away,  his  courage  fails,  and  he  is  discomfited.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  extent  of  ground  gone  over  by  a 
pupil,  in  a  given  time,  is  no  test  of  scholarship.  To  read  a  ttee 
translation  of  a  difficult  author,  without  comparing  it  all  with  the 
original,  would  give  a  person  very  little  notion  of  the  style  of  the 
audior,  or  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  To  read  a  text- 
book, by  the  aid  of  a  free  translation,  or  by  copious  annotations 
(which  in  many  cases  are  more  injurious),  merely  comparing  the 
version  or  notes  wth  the  original,  so  as  oy  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation to  recall  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  recitation,  wiH 
neitiier  make  the  student  master  of  the  language,  nor  of  the 
thoughts  of  tile  writer.  Such  feeble  impressions  are  soon  obliter- 
ated, and  if  the  student  be  called  upon  to  recite  the  same  passage 
3 fain,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  process  of  preparation, 
e  can  never  swim  without  his  cork.  This  is  not  true  of  one 
who  has  mastered  the  subject  studied ;  who  has  sought  know- 
ledge from  the  love  of  it,  and  not  from  a  prurient  anxiety  to  dis- 
play it.  He  who  has  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  an  author's 
meaning,  by  hard  study,  cannot  forget  what  he  has  learned.  No 
succession  of  new  ideas  will  displace  the  old.  They  have  been 
enstamped  upon  the  sou],  and  their  impression  will  remain  till 
**times's  effacing  finger''  shall  blot  the  page  of  memory.  Know- 
ledge thus  acquired  constitutes  the  resources  of  the  orator  and  of 
the  teacher.  It  makes  the  ready  debater,  the  intelligent  counsel- 
lor, and  the  wise  judge.  No  man  is  well  prepared  for  the  business 
of  Hfe  whose  ideas  have  only  a  transient  home  in  the  soul,  or  re- 
pose entirely  apart  in  books.  No  superficial  helps  will  supply 
the  place  of  protracted  study.  Like  the  numerous  props  whicn 
support  a  falling  building,  they  betoken  debility  rather  than 
strength.*  The  mind  must  have  capacity  before  it  can  contain. 
It  must  have  strength  before  it  can  sustain.  Ca[)acity  and 
strength,  apart  from  nature's  gifts,  depend  almost  entirely^  upon 
the  exercise  of  one's  own  faculties— *on  severe,  long-continued, 
Biental  efforts.' 

*  "  When  you  find,  therefore,'*  says  Bishop  HaU,  "  moaonsof  resistance,  awaken 
jour  courage  tbe  more,  and  know  that  there  is  some  good  that  appears  not ;  vain 
siBdeaTora  find  no  opposition.  All  crosses  imply  a  secret  commodi^ ;  resoWe  thift 
to  will  belbxe  you  begin  not  to  wiU ;  and  rather  oppose  youTselfe»  as  Sataa  oppttas 
yooy  or  else  you  doe  nothing.*'— Quoted  by  Warren,  Law  Studies,  p.  109. 
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On  die  utility  of  employing  one's  o'wn,  powers  in  OTeKomiiif 
difficulties,  hear  the  philosophie  Burke :  ^^  Difficulty  is  a  sevett 
instructor,  set  over  us  by  tne  supreme  ordinance  of  a  pacenUl 
guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ooi- 
selves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  Pater  ipse  colendi  haudfacUemtm 
,mam  voluit*  He  that  wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves, 
ancf  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  ami- 
cable conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaip- 
tance  with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  ils 
relations.    It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial."  ' 

This  is  the  student's  own  work.  It  admits  of  no  substitole. 
No  costly  library,  no  hoarded  treasure  of  literary  lore,  not  even 
the  accurate  recollection  of  what  others  have  written  will  atone 
for  the  neglect  of  such  discipline.  The  men  who  lead  the  public 
mind  by  their  superior  talents,  are  thinking  men,  industrtoot 
men;  in  a  word,  they  are  "hard  students."  They  succeed  by 
their  own  mental  labors.  The  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind 
are  also  thinking  men.  They  have  sufficient  grasp  of  intellect 
to  survey  wide  fields  of  labor,  and  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  upon 
an  extended  theatre  of  action.  Men  who  do  not  go  below  the 
surface  of  the  momentous  questions  of  the  day,  are  soon  under- 
stood, and  frequently  despised.  If  the  young  would  have  stiong 
minds,  capable  of  great  achievements,  they  must  submit  to  severe 
intellectual  labor.  The  great  problems  of  life  are  only  wrou^l 
out  by  patient  mental  tou.  The  only  preparation  for  this  woA 
is  thorough  mental  discipline,  based  upon  the  constant  exercise 
of  one's  own  native  powers.  The  more  difficult  the  task,  provid- 
ed its  accomplishment  be  within  the  student's  power,  the  greater 
the  benefit  resulting  from  it. 

When  a  classic  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student,  he  shouM 
have  also  such  helps  provided,  as  with  his  own  application,  are 
necessarr  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  author.*  Lexicons  and 
works  of  reference  should  be  within  his  reach,  so  that  he  may 
have  no  excuse  for  indolence.  It  is  no  doubt  a  convenience  to 
the  student  to  find  all  the  information  requisite  to  a  complete 
elucidation  of  the  author  in  the  very  book  from  which  he  is  to 
recite.  Indeed,  there  would  be  no  very  great  objection  to  this, 
if  the  notes  were  few,  brief,  and  judiciously  preparec^  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  such  aids  do  not  encourage  careless 
habits  of  study.  Where  little  labor  is  demanded  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  task,  the  student  is  apt  to  become  indolent.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  read  than  to  study,  to  appropriate  literary  trea- 
sures than  to  seek  for  them,  that  few  are  willing  to  bear  the 

*  Ars  demonstrat  tantum,  ubi  quaeras,  atque  ubi  sit  illud,  qu(»d  studeas  mveww; 
reliqua  aunt  in  cura,  attentione  animi,  cogitatione,  vigilantia,  assiduitate,  iabore; 
c«npl«ctar  uno  verbo,  quo  saepe  jam  usi  sumua,  diligentia  ;  qua  una  virtute  omon 
▼ifttttes  reliquae  contin«ntttr."— €icero  de  Oratore,  Lib.  1  >  §35. 
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firtigve  of  patient  research.  The  only  plausible  reason  unged  for 
incorporating  notes  and  comments  with  the  book  studied,  is  econ* 
omy  of  time ;  but  how  can  the  time  of  the  young  be  so  profitably 
employed  as  in  the  search  after  knowledge  1  The  very  effort  re- 
qiujed  for  its  discovery,  the  fixing  of  the  attention  upon  the 
Uiought  so  as  to  imprint  it  upon  the  memory  ;  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  in  selecting  the  appropriate  facts  for  illustration,  all 
tend  to  invigorate  the  mind,  and  to  form  habits  of  minute  and  ac* 
curate  investigation.  Most  editors  of  school-books  are  so  anxious 
to  make  their  books  agreeable  rather  than  useful,  so  that  the  sale 
may  be  more  readj,  and  the  profit  more  abundant,  that,  by  their 
copious  explanations,  they  preclude  the  possibility  of  severe 
study.  With  some  of  the  text-books  in  use,  a  student  may  ap- 
pear respectably  well  in  recitation,  with  little  more  mental  effort 
than  would  be  required  to  understand  an  equal  amount  of  compo- 
sition in  his  vernacular  tongue.  Every  anomaly  is  explained ; 
every  difficult  passage  literaflly  rendered,  every  geographical, 
biographical  and  archoeologicSl  allusion  fully  illustrated  in  the 
notes.  The  student  needs  neither  grammar,  dictionary,  or  manual 
of  antiquities  to  understand  his  author,  nor  does  he  need  much 
intellect.  A  very  small  capital  is  sufficient  to  trade  in  such  mer- 
chandise; nor  will  he  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  commerce. 
Such  pupils  would  be  almost  as  much  benefited  by  listening  to 
aoR,  strains  of  exquisite  music,  or  by  gazing  at  a  beautiful  land- 
scape or  picture,  as  by  thus  toying  with  ancient  authors.  In 
each  case,  the  mind  is  nearly  passive  in  receiving  impressions. 
Thoughts  come  unbidden,  and  escape  unobserved. 
♦  By  the  power  of  association,  these  furnished  facts  may  be  re- 
called in  presence  of  the  teacher  and  the  class,  because  thej 
i«rere  conned,  or  rather  perused,  for  that  very  purpose ;  but  it 
would  be  a  strange  phenomenon  in  metaphysics,  if  they  should 
be  retained  for  any  other  occasion.  The  information  which,  by 
as  asterisk  or  figure,  is  referred  to  a  particular  phrase  or  word, 
seems  to  be  designed  only  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  explain  a 
present  difficulty.  Should  the  same  idiom  again  occur,  the  same 
explanation  will  be.  needed.  It  seldom  occurs  to  the  learner, 
%that  a  principle  may  be  involved  in  the  solution  of  his  present 
difficulty,  and  that  other  like  phrases  or  constructions  are  to  be 
solved  in  the  same  way.  If  the  same  information  be  derived 
from  the  lexicon,  or  classical  dictionary,  or  any  other  manual,  in 
the  regular  course  of  investigation,  there  is  certainly  a  greater 
probability  of  its  being  retained  for  subsequent  use.  If  the  text 
contain  allusions  to  manners  and  customs,  of  which  the  student 
knows  not  where  to  find  an  explanation  ;  or  if  it  contain  names 
of  persons,  places,  deities^&c.,  which  are  not  defined  in  the  ordi- 
nary lexicons,  it  is  wise  to  append  to  the  text-book  explanatory 
notes.     But  if  these  notes  are  necessarily  numerous,  it  is  better 
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that  they  dK)iildbe  found  in  a  separate  vohune  ;  for  while  tke  sti* 
dent  has  the  requisite  information  in  his  hands,  and  before  his 
eyes,  he  will  seldom  make  any  other  use  of  the  notes  tbaii  to 
read  them  to  his  teacher.  Why  should  he  trouble  himself  to 
commit  to  memory  what  is  always  before  him  at  recitation,  and 
can  be  referred  to  at  pleasure  1 

There  is  the  same  improvidence  in  the  many,  respecting  menlBl 
storeys,  as  exists  in  regard  to  material  wealth.  If  tne  wants  of  the 
present  hour  are  satisfied,  no  thought  is  bestowed  on  the  future. 
We  maintain,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  commendation  of  a  book,  to 
say  that  it  is  adapted  to  "  the  meanest  capacity  ;"  for  the  epitket 
descriptive  of  the  talents  of  the  learner,  usually  applies  w& 
greater  force,  to  the  book  itself.  The  commentary  of  an  editor 
ought  to  be  suggestive,  rather  than  demonstrative ;  adapted  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  satiate  curiosity.  The  furnished  "  aids" 
should  be  so  prepared,  as  to  throw  the  student  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  teach  him  how  to  study ;  not  to  relieve  him  of  the 
fiatigue  of  mental  effort,  by  fumisHing  him  not  only  the  results, 
but  the  processes  of  the  editor's  researches.  The  "  notes"  should 
discharge  the  office  of  a  Mentor,  pointing  out  the  road  to  literary 
distinction  ;  and  not  perform  the  drudgery  of  a  pack-horse,  carry- 
ing the  young  idler  with  all  his  "  luggage,"  up  the  steep  of 
knowledge. .  Helps,  rightly  administered,  excite  thought,  and 
promote  industry ;  but  when  furnished  in  excess,  they  be^et 
satiety,  allay  curiosity,  and  encourage  indolence.  Idle  and  m- 
different  students  always  take  the  precaution  to  provide  them- 
selves with  text-books  which  afford  the  most  abundant  aid  to  the 
learner.  Here  their  vigilance  ends.  The  pleasure  of  reading 
is  substituted  for.  the  labor  of  learning.  This  is  better  than  abso- 
lute inaction.  There  is  occupation  in  it,  but  "it  is  rather  the 
swing  of  an  easy  chair,  than  the  grasp  and  tug  of  a  strong  rower, 
striving  to  keep  time  with  one  stronger  than  himself."  Let  the 
young  student,  who  thus  seeks  to  lay  his  intellectual  burdcfs 
upon  an  attendant  porter,  be  addressed  in  the  language  of  the 
stem  Persius : 

-"  tibi  ludituT  !  Effluis,  amens  !  I 


Contemndre !  Sonat  vitium  percussa  maligne 
Respondet  viridi  non  cocta  fidelia,.limo. 
Udum  et  moUe  lutum  es,  nunc,  nunc  properandut  et  ani 
Fingendus  sine  fine  rota !" 

Penius,  Sat.  3 :  20-^ 
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ARTICLE  Vr. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FAITH  A  MENTAL  DISCIPLINE, 

By  R«T.  HcNKT  T.   Chkb^eii,  Lodi,  New  Jenej. 

The  Life  of  Faith.     By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D.     Boston : 
Waite,  Peirce,  and  Company.     1846. 

Tfiis  book  presents,  we  may  say,  the  subject  of  subjects  fox 
the  present  age.  It  presents  it  to  individual  minds — which  is  the 
only  way,  in  religion,  to  reach  the  age.  The  want  of  faith,  is  the 
want  of  the  age.  The  Holy  Spirit,  which  gives  to  mankind  tjie 
food  of  faith,  in  the  Word  of  God,  can  alone  inspire  an  appetite 
anew  for  that  food ;  otherwise,  according  to  the  oriental  proverb, 
men  will  continue  to  eat  dirt,  and  will  love  better  the  husk  of  a 
vain  ceremony,  than  the  meat  of  a  living  truth.  The  want  of 
feith  is  an  evil,  which  many  see  and  deplore,  in  their  way,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  recognizing  or  acknowledging  the  true  foun- 
tain of  faith,  or  the  way  of  return  to  it.  Others  see  yie  fountain, 
but  seem  to  lie  indolent  or  helpless  by  the  side  of  if.  Professor 
Upham's  work  is  rather  employed  in  analyzing  faith,  and  tracing 
the  various  modes  of  its  operation,  than  in  presenting  or  expound- 
ing any  theological  view  of  it.  He  shows  the  soul  resting  on  its 
Centre,  God,  and  demonstrates  the  strength  and  peace  thence 
ensuing. 

The  Italian,  Mazzini,  made  an  impressive  genlralizin^  remark 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  Pope ;  a  remark,  characterizing  the 
fall  of  the  present  age  in  Europe,  from  the  standard  of  a  past  one, 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  religion ;  a  remark,  which  in  reference 
to  &ith,  is  but  too  just  in  regard  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 
He  said  that  ours  is  an  age  in  which  the  bad  scoff  and  work,  the 
good  pray  and  hope,  none  believe.  Can  there  then,  be  the  good, 
who  pray  and  hope,  without  believing  1  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
belief,  which  must  constitute  power ;  a  belief,  without  which 
there  may  be  a  passive,  hoping,  resigned  obedience,  but  little 
agigression  or  triumph  ;  a  belief  of  which  this  age  is  signally  des- 
titute, though  it  be  not  destitute  of  religion.  There  is  much  reli- 
Sious  conviction,  much  of  the  religious  life,  much  of  the  form, 
ut  little  of  the  old  creative  faith. 

When  this  faith  is  wanting  as  it  respects  the  word  of  God,  it  is 
wanting  in  everything.  Nothing  can  supply  its  place.  A  resur- 
rection of  the  forms  of  Romanism  in  Protestant  communions,  and 
a  ritual  strictness  in  fulfilling  the  observances  connected  with 
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them,  may  seem  to  some  minds,  to  be  the  reriyiseenceofsolemi 
antique  devotioi\;  matins  and  vespers  duly  attended,  the  days  of 
the  saints  recognized,  the  fasts  of  the  Church  maintained,  and 
personal  macerations  in  rough  sack-cloth  shirts  resorted  to,  may 
be  thought  to  indicate  the  return  of  a  reverential,  believing  spirit 
But  this,  in  ^any  communion,  is  but  a  sign  of  weakness.  Tbe 
ori^nality,  even  of  superstition,  if  all  gox^  all  is  mere  sheer  imi- 
tation. An  original  superstitution  has  some  force  ;  there  is  force 
of  character  displaced  in  its  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  obsenrance; 
but  when  the  originality  has  died  out,  the  return  to  old  forms  to 
find  the  old  spirit,  or  to  persuade  one's  self  into  the  delusion  that 
the  hearty  old  spirit  still  lives,  and  once  more  creates  the  form,  is 
the  most  pitiable  aspect  of  weakness.  This  is  the  weakness  of 
the  present  age,  seeking  to  disguise  itself,  and  impose  upon  itself 
by  running  into  forsaKen  burrows.  We  think  of  the  pitky 
remark  of  a  minor  prophet,  ^^  Israel  hath  forgotten  his  Maker,  and 
buildeth  temples."  The  temples  are  intended  at  once  to  dis- 
guise the  forgetfulness  and  atone  for  it. 

But  nothing  can  stand  in  the  place  of  faith ;  nothing  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  it ;  nothing  make  an  age  conscious  of  stienga 
without  it.  Nor  can  anything  infuse  new  life  and  strength,  where 
faith  in  respect  to  God's  word  is  wanting,  while  the  affectation  of 
a  solemn  re^^rence  for  successional  moulds  and  rites  is  rising« 
These  galvanic  experiments  on  old  carcasses  may  astonish  and 
deceive  the  age  for  a  little  while,  by  solemn  convulsions  and  me- 
chanical twinges ;  but  all  things,  without  the  reality  of  the  oW 
creative  faith,  will  sink  again  into  the  stillness  and  weakness  of 
death.  A  renewed  reliance  on  observances,  only  tends  to  increase 
the  dearth  of  fa^h  in  God's  word :  and  certainly  that  is  the  pre- 
sent disease  of  uk  soul  and  of  the  age,  however  contrary  to  it  may 
seem  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  good  substantial  type,  paper,  and  leather.  There  is  more  faith 
in  3ie  physical,  of  which  the  ^pe,  paper,  and  leather  are  sensi- 
ble exponents,  than  there  is  in  the  spiritual,  of  which  the  letter 
can  be  no  exponent  without  faith  in  the  soul.  So  this  is  an  age 
of  self-manifestations,  self-seeking  manifestations,  self-dela- 
sions,  self-exaltations,  under  old  imitated  voluntary  humilities 
and  will-worshippings,  and  great  reverence  for  saints  and  the 
Church,  but  very  little  for  God  and  his  Word.  Great  pretensions 
and  gorgeousness  with  little  strength,  great  cry  but  little  wool. 

In  this  book  on  the  Life  of  Faith,  Professor  Upham  says  traly, 
that  "  the  love  of  manifestations,  of  that  which  is  visible  and  tan- 
gible, in  distinction  from  that  which  is  addressed  to  faith,  is  one 
of  the  evils  of  the  present  age.  Men  love  visions  more  than  they 
love  holiness.  They  would  have  God  in  their  hands,  rather  than 
in  their  hearts.  They  would  set  him  up  as  a  thing  to  be  looked 
at,  and  with  decorated  cars  would  transport  him,  if  they  oonld 
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what  tbeir  Iiearts  desire,  from  place  to  place,  on  the  pre- 
cise principles  of  heathenism."  Grod's  word  mast  come  back  into 
its  tlurone  of  power,  in  experience,  in  men's  hearts,  before  it  will 
be  otherwise.  A  renewal  of  faith  in  God's  word  is  that  alone 
which  can  save  the  age  firom  the  rottenness  of  abandoned  super- 
stitions,  and  restore  to  it  the  power  of  true  religion.  It  is  that 
alone  which  can  bring  peace  and  strength  to  the  age,  as  to  the 
individual  soul. 

Every  sincere  attempt  to  revive  this  life  of  faith,  instead  of  the 
lies  of  a  combined  selfishness  and  superstition,  is  to  be  applaude^l. 
Professor  Upham's  work  would  do  good,  if  only  in  turning  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  But  it  is  a  work  of  intrinsic  value,  distin- 
gnisked,  not  for  mysticism,  but  for  the  combination  of  piety  and 
good  sense.  Baxter^s  admirable  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Word  of 
God,  drawn  from  his  experience  under  the  assault  of  tempta- 
tion  to  unbelief,  are  quoted  by  Professor  Upham.  "  From  this 
assault  I  was  forced  to  take  notice  that  our  belief  of  the  truth  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  life  to  come,  is  the  spring  of  all 
gr^ce ;  and  with  which  it  rises  or  falls,  flourishes  or  decays,  is 
actuated  or  stands  still ;  and  that  there  is  more  of  this  secret  un- 
belief at  the  bottom,  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of;  and  that  our 
love  of  the  world,  our  boldness  in  sin,  our  neglect  of  duty,  are 
caused  hence.  I  easily  observed  in  myself,  that  if  at  any  time 
Satan  more  than  at  other  times,  weakened  my  belief  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  life  to  come,  my  zeal  in  every  religious  duty  abated 
with  it,  and  I  grew  more  indifferent  in  religion  than  before.  But 
when  Faith  revived,  then  none  of  the  parts  or  concerns  of  reli- 
gion seemed  small ;  and  then  man  seemed  nothing,  and  the  world 
a  shadow,  and  God  was  all." 

It  is  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  how  far,  and  m  what  way,  this 
springs  of  power  is  imder  the  command,  or  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
individuaJ,  to  appropriate  in  such  measure  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
the  gift  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  in  an  important  sense,  its 
d^pree  is  at  the  responsibility  of  man.  The  "  measure  of  faith  " 
is  the  standard  of  chanicter,  according  to  which,  as  bestowed  by 
God,  tiie  apostle  requires  that  every  man  think  soberly  of  himself, 
and  not  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think. 

What  Professor  Upham  says  of  the  will  as  connected  with 
fedth,  or  of  faith  as  dependent  on  the  will,  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant. It  is  borne  out  and  justified  by  all  the  commands  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  by  the  interview  of  our  Blessed  Lord  with 
that  doubting  man,  to  whom  he  said,  '^  If  thou  canst  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  An  answer  which 
•eems  to  have  called  up  to  the  mind  of  the  distressed  and  doubt- 
ing individual,  a  strong  voluntary  effort  to  overcome  previous 
habits  of  doubt,  and  a  determination  to  believe,  accompanied  at 
the  same  time,  by  an  act  of  faith  in  Christ  in  regard  even  to  that 
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determinatioiu  ^^  Lord  I  belieye ;  help  tbou  miiie  u&belief."  b 
some  respects,  this  ia  one  of  the  strongest  exercises  of  faith  on 
record.     Out  of  weakness  the  man  was  made  strong. 

Intellectually  and  morally,  the  enlaigement  and  strength  of 
mind  gained  by  the  exercise  of  faith  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ancl  important  phenomena  of  our  being.  The  unity  of 
that  being  is  found  only  in  faith,  by  which  alone  the  mind  and 
the  heart  grow  on  and  are  expanded  together.  Faith  is  the  sp- 
thesis,  as  unbelief  is  the  divulsion  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 

fowers.  Unbelief  proceeds  from  the  heart,  against  the  reason, 
'dith  proceeds  from  the  heart  vrith  the  reason.  The  one  sets  the 
bein^  at  war  in  itself,  the  other  at  harmony ;  the  one  weakens 
the  intellect,  the  other  combines  all  its  powers,  and  increases  its 
energy.  The  life  of  God  ^in  the  soul  of  man  is  the  most  fenid 
and  sustaining  discipline  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
The  grand  object  of  all  education  is  perfect  intellectual  disci- 
pline ;  and  it  is  a  question  oftener  asked  than  definitely  answered: 
How  shall  one  best  discipline  his  mind,  so  as  to  make  it  the  most 
perfect  minister  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment  t  While  the  design 
of  all  mental  discipline  is  to  enrich  the  mind,  to  bring  its  forces 
under  control,  and  to  make  it  capable  of  original,  energetic,  pa- 
tient thought,  a  religious  mental  discipline  aims  at  something 
more ;  and  in  a  comprehensive  sense  he  only  can  be  said  to  pos- 
sess a  well  disciplined  mind,  who,  in  addition  to  the  attainment 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  habit  of  close  attention,  and  the  power 
of  profound  thought,  has  subjected  his  body  to  the  dominion  of 
reason  and  conscience,  and  has  cultivated  his  moral  being  as  a 
son  of  God  and  heir  of  eternity.  The  mental  discipline  of  a 
Christian  education  comprehends,  then,  all  the  requisites  enforced 
by  the  apostle — '^  Giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to 
temperance  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and 
to  brotherly  kindness  charity."  In  such  a  process,  holiness  is 
not  merely  an  aid  or  single  element,  but  the  whole.  It  is  itself 
the  real  disciplinarian,  or  m  the  accommodated  language  of  Paul : 
4^  na^daywyos  rifuav  eig  Xqioxov,  Holiness,  or  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  directly  quickens,  expands,  and  spiritualises  the 
mind,  and  indirectly  disciplines  it  in  other  ways,  by  affording  a 
healthful  stimulus  to  effort,  and  to  the  forming  of  all  good  hahits, 
and  by  imparting  to  the  character  that  moral  strength  and  eneig) 
of  will,  by  force  of  which  the  impulses  of  passion  yield  to  the 
mandates  of  reason,  and  the  law  of  conscience  becomes  the  lav 
of  the  man.  The  human  mind,  in  order  to  make  itself  great  and 
strong,  or  to  accomplish  great  achievements,  must  be  swayed  by 
powerful  motives,  and  it  is  for  want  of  being  kept  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  strong  motives  that  many  minds  fail  to  be 
well  disciplined.    Every  man  needs  a  ruling  passion — ^without  it 
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the  vis  inertia  of  unregenerate  human  nature  cannot  be  overcome^ 
nor  will  the  mind  submit  to  that  long  course  of  seli-denial  and 
rigid  application  to  which  it  must  be  subjected  before  it  can  be 
said  to  be  well  disciplined.  Holiness  supplies  such  a  motive  by 
subjecting  the  entire  being  to  the  one  controlling  principle  of 
love  to  Grod,  and  thus  re-elevating  to  its  place  of  authority  the 
rex  animi  that  was  dethroned  by  the  apostacy.  By  acting  as  a 
supreme  regulator  to  the  mind ;  by  harmonising  its  powers  and 
clearing  away  prejudices;  by  making  the  intellect  and  moral 
sentiments  predominant,  as  they  were  meant  to  be  over  the  sen- 
dent  and  carnal  nature,  by  restoring  the  balance  of  the  mind 
and  brining  back  its  faculties  to  a  normal  state,  the  discipline  of 
holiness  is  peculiar  and  perfect.  ^^  Be  assured  (says  a  great  phi> 
losopher),  never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  Divine 
Word,  (by  whom  not  Immortality  alone,*  but  Light  and  Immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light,)  which  did  not  expand  the  intellect 
while  it  purified  the  heart." 

The  practical  power  of  this  faith,  which  is  the  basis  of  holi- 
ness, to  invigorate  and  expand  the  common  mind,  to  enkindle 
thought  and  feeline,  to  open  up  new  regions  of  contemplation, 
to  the  dormant,  sunken  intellect,  to  rectify  its  errors,  to  rebuild 
its  wastes,  to  restore  its  integrity,  to  augment  its  capacity,  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  sin,  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  * 
accurate  religious  observer.      Mark  the  man  who  has  been  but 
lately  awakened  to  the  true  object  of  living,  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
in  re^neration.     A  little  while  ago  he  was  a  mere  groundling, 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  narrow  and  sordid  in  his 
range  of  thoughts,  perhaps  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  ;  his  excel- 
lent spiritual  nature,  that  nught  make  him  a  companion  of  angels, 
and  in  communion  with  Uod,  quite  forgotten  and  uncared  for. 
See  him  now,  when  the  love  of  God  has  been  re-lighted  within 
his    soul.      Observe   the  impulse  and  expansion  given  to  his 
intellect.    Mark  in  his  countenance  and  conversation,  the  indi- 
cations of  mental  activity,  now  that  the  scales  have  fallen  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  sees  opening  before  him  broad  realms  of  truths 
and  looks  down  into  intellectual  mines,  of  whose  very  existence 
he  had  till  now  no  conception.    He  has  more  thought  and  emo- 
tion now  in  one  hour,  than  he  had  before  in  months.    Truths  of 
momentous   import,  and  thrilling  interest,  brought  into  contact 
with  bis  mind,  feed,  invigorate,  and  impel  it,  and  he  is  beginning 
to  be  what  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth  under- 
standing, made  him  for,  a  living,  feeling,  praying  soul.     Still 
more  manifest  is  the  vivifying  disciplinary  power  of  holiness,  in 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  Christian  student  md  minister. 
The  great  truths  which  it  is  the  delightful  business  of  the  latter 
to  study  in  the  closet,  and  exhibit  from  the  pulpit,  cannot  even 
be  clearly  apprehended,  much  less  vividly  realized,  except  by  a 
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mind  vital  in  every  part  with  the  spirit  of  holiness.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  order  to  the  successful  study 
of  religious  truths,  there  roust  be  brought  to  the  investi^tion, 
conjointly,  a  thinking  mind,  and  a  holy  heart.  To  adopt  a 
.  phraseology  from  common  life,  such  truths  will  not  give ;  tbet 
will  not  be  milked  in  any  other  temper  of  mind.  That  whidi 
is  apprehended  by  the  intellect  as  a  truth,  must  be  delighted  in  bj 
the  heart,  and  lived  out  as  a  reality,  before  one  can  be  said  traly 
to  possess  it,  or  to  be  possessed  by  it.  In  the  school  of  Christ, 
we  must  be  fervent  in  love,  before  we  can  become  even  apt 
scholars  to  learn,  much  more  masters  of  Divine  truth  in  the 
place  of  our  Great  Teacher,  to  urge  it  eloquently  upon  othere. 
A  sanctified  heart,  alive  to  the  impression,  and  apt  for  the  trans- 
mission of  truth,  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  intellect 
can  perceive  moral  truth  clearly.  They  who  disregard  this  diop. 
trie  law  of  moral  science,  and  think  to  make  inquisition  into  ce- 
lestial regions,  and  disclose  the  mysteries  of  moral  truth  tbrouek 
the  mere  intellect,  utterly  fail,  and  grope  at  noonday  as  in  the 
darkness.  They  are  in  much  the  same  predicament  with  respect 
to  God,  the  great  moral  Sun  of  the  universe,  and  the  realities  of 
eternity,  as  we  should  be  in  respect  to  the  natural  sun,  were  it  not 
for  the  translucent  and  reflective  properties  of ^  our  atmosphere. 
*  without  which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  sun  might  as  well 
not  shine.  None  of  the  wicked  (says  God),  shall  understand, 
but  the  wise,  in  the  sense  of  antithesis  to  the  wicked,  shall  under- 
stand. Without  the  discipline  of  a  genuine,  and  deep  religions 
experience  ourselves,  without  the  insight  of  human  nature  gained 
from  personal  travel,  by  the  rough  road  of  conviction  and  spirit- 
ual regeneration  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  can  wake  no  echoes 
in  the  souls  of  others.  A  man,  according  to  the  fine  saying  of 
Augustine,  must  first  descend  into  the  hell  of  his  own  heart,  m 
order  to  ascend  to  the  heaven  of  God  ;  or  we  might  add,  before 
he  can  be  safely  set  as  a  religious  teacher.  In  order  to  mote 
Others,  we  must  have  been  deeply,  inly  moved  ourselves,  b 
order  to  electrify  others,  we  must  have  been  self-electrified.  Be- 
fore we  can  stir  up  others  to  take  hold  on  God  and  religion,  wt 
mvMt  have  the  depth  of  our  own  being  fully  stirred  in  the  revolu- 
tionary process  of  a  thorough  work  of  grace.  And  in  many 
cases,  too,  we  must  be  often  melted  up  and  run  over,  in  the  cru- 
cible of  affliction,  before  we  can  have  acquired  the  experience 
and  power  that  will  enable  us  to  startle  others  with  the  thunder 
of  truth,  or  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  a  heaven-bom  eloquence,  to 
feveal  to  them  the  true  greatness  of  their  nature,  and  make  thea 
solemn  and  thoughtful  over  themselves.  We  must  be  put  into 
the  alembic  of  trial  before  our  native  ore  will  run,  or  its  impuri- 
ties be  sublimed.  And  often,  such  is  our  hardness  and  stubborn 
temper,  we  must  be  wrought  in  the  foi]ge  of  sofiering,  and  it  if 
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God's  breath  must  be  blowisg  the  bellows,  before  the  process  of 
refining  will  go  so  far  as  to  reflect  His  image  from  our  melting  and 
obedient  souls,  and  form  us  into  vessels  meet  for  His  service* 
And  then  we  must  be  moulded,  and  hammered  on  the  anvil  into 
various  shapes,  by  God's  painful  discipline ;  and  we  must  be^ 
deeply  graved  upon  by  His  marking  tools,  before  we  can  be  at  all 
fitted  for  His  best  uses  here,  or  for  glory  hereafter.  Hence  the 
great  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  of  that  familiar  saying  of  Leigh- 
ton,  that  God  hath  many  sharp  cutting  instruments,  and  rough 
files,  for  the  polishing  of  His  jewels ;  and  those  He  especially  es^ 
teems,  and  ^  means  to  make  the  most  of,  He  hath  oftenest  His 
tools  upon.  Gknl's  tools  must  be  often,  indeed,  upon  the  man, 
to  shape  him  into  holiness,  whom  He  will  eminently  use  for  the 
elucidation  of  His  truth,  and  the  bringing  of  men  to  repentance ; 
and  it  must  be  seen,  and  acknowledged,  that  it  is  holiness  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  His  power. 

Nor4s-4t  only  in  the  direct  efforts  of  the  mind,  to  apprehend 
and  possess  itself  of  religious  truth,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
others,  that  the  intellect  is  so  peculiarly  aided  and  disciplined  by 
holiness.  The  devotional  exercises  of  a  man  whose  heart  is 
glowing  with  love  to  God,  are  in  the  highest  degree  improving 
and  disciplinary.  It  is  the  well-known  aphorism  of  Coleridge, 
that  ^'  one  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer, 
or  the  conflict  ¥rith,  and  conquest  over,  a  single  passion  or  subtle 
bosom-sin,  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more  effectually 
awaken  the  faculty^  and  form  the  habit  of  reflection,  than  a 
year's  study  in  the  schools  without  them."  Tertullian  had  good 
reason  for  his  assertion,  that  ^^  the  simplest  Christian,  if  indeed  a 
Christian,  knows  more  than  the  most  accomplished  irreligous 
philosopher."  This  is  true  to  its  full  extent,  for  in  prayer,  if  it  be 
sincere,  and  not  made  from  memory,  we  soberly  reflect  and  exer* 
oise  the  mind  on  the  character  and  attributes  of  God,  on  our  rela- 
tions to  Him,  on  the  worth  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  on  many 
of  the  most  sublime  and  important  themes  that  can  occupy  the 
minds  of  intelligent  beings.  And  not  merely  do  we  thmk  to 
ourselves  on  these  great  subjects,  but  we  accustom  ourselves 
audibly  to  express  thought  in  the  languiige  of  reverence  and 
feeling.  Hence  the  philosophic  truth  of  Luther's  motto,  bene 
orasse  est  bene  studwisse^  to  have  prayed  well  is  to  have  studied 
ifelL  Truth,  which  is  the  food  of  the  mind,  and  on  which  alone 
it  can  be  built  up,  is  in  prayer  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  soul,  is  assimilated  by  it,  and  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  and 
quicken  it.  Accustomed  thus  to  the  vision  of  God  and  eternal 
realities  in  prayer,  the  soul  is  enabled  to  look  on  Divine  truth, 
with  steadfast  gaze  ;  it  will  not  be  put  from  beholding  its  bright 
heey  and  it  then  feels  most  at  home  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
loftiest  sjwtual  conceptions.    Without  that  unsurpassed  fenrtr 
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in  devotion,  Paul  might  have  exercised  the  energies  of  'his  great 
mind  on  the  system  of  Divine  revelation  for  centuries,  ere  he 
could  have  given  to  the  Church  that  glowing  flame  of  truth  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  And 
this  intellectual  power  gained  at  particular  times  of  devotion,  tf 
not  transient ;  but  the  Christian  student  goes  from  a  season  of 
fervent  prayer  to  other  intellectual  eflForts,  with  an  acuteness,  a 
vigor,  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which  in  no  other  way  can  be  so 
readily  attained.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Young, 
"  a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,''  is  but  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  an  absolute  truth,  oflen  realized  in  the  history  of 
regenerate  minds.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  disciplined  but  the  genuine  experimental  Chris- 
tian student.  It  is  for  him  especially  to  seem,  and  to  be, 
the  highest  style  of  a  man,  a  true  saint,  and  a  true  scholar, 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  diligent  in  business,  for  his  bless- 
ed business  is  nothing  else  but  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to  dis- 
cipline and  furnish  his  mind  for  usefulness ;  fervent  in  spirit, 
because  fervor  is  as  natural  a  result  of  the  close  contact  of  truth 
with  a  man's  spirit,  as  ^a  spark  is  from  the  meeting  of  steel  and 
stone,  or  as  a  glow  is  from  friction  ;  serving  the  Lord,  for  God's 
noblest  and  best  approved  service,  is  the  free  mind's  enthusiastic 
investigation  and  development  of  truth.  Hence  the  truly  noble 
Christian  student,  who  is  being  a  true  scholar  by  striving  to  be  a 
true  saint,  says  to  himself  in  those  words  of  the  poet,  and  makes 
them  his  motto : 

I  therefore  go  and  join,  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  nrm  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ. 

And  other  things  bein^  eqUal,  just  in  proportion  to  the  fervor  of 
his  heart's  holiness,  will  be  the  disciplined  efficiency  of  his  mtel- 
lect.  Luther  was  often  wont  to  invigorate  himself,  as  it  were, 
like  one  of  the  Grecian  Athletae,  for  his  giant-like  mental  achieve- 
ments,  by  three  hour's  daily  prayer,  and  Payson  frequently  ob- 
t^ed  angelic  speed  of  thought,  and  power  of  expression,  by 
long  communion  with  God.  And  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that 
if  ministers  should  particularly  prepare  themselves  for  every  ser^ 
mon,  as  Milton  said  he  must  be  fitted  for  the  composition  of  his 
Divine  poem,  "  by  devout  prayer  to,  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can 
enrich,  with  ^Jl  knowledge  and  utterance,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 

f>him  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
ips  of  whom  he  pleases" — if  this  were  the  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  sermons,  glorious  above  what  is  now  experienced 
would  be  the  history  of  their  results. 

Our  great  error,  as  ministers  and  theological  students  in  our 
course  of  mental  discipline,  is  in  this,  that  we  do  not  heartily 
surrender,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  the  noly  unitive  despotism  of 
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the  one  master-passion  of  lore  to  Christ  and  desire  for  hnman 
salvation.  Here  is  the  key  to  pnlpit  eloquence  and  the  peculiar 
moral  power  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ — supreme  devotion  to 
our  ^at  Master's  work.  Paul  had  this  ruling  passion — I  detev- 
tenmned  to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Christ — and  he  was 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  d.own  of  strongholds,  and  elo- 
quent to  make  kings  and  philosophers  tremble  when  he  reasoned 
<tf  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment,  to  come*  Etot 
keeping  subject  to  this  one  over-mastering  principle,  he  had  the 
testimony  of  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity, 
not  in  fleshly  wisdom,  he  had  his  conversation  in  me  world  ;  and 
he  fulfilled  not  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  because  he  walked  in  the 
spirit.  The  motto  of  Whitfield  was,  "  None  but  Christ, ''  and  he 
went  through  Great  Britain  and  America  preaching  his  blessed 
Lord  with  a  wisdom,  a  fascination,  a  moral  mesmerism,  which 
none  could  gainsay  or  resist.  It  was  mainly  the  enthusiastic 
earnestness  of  the  man,  his  logic  set  on  fire  by  love,  that  won  the 
sons  and  daughters  which  were  everywhere  the  seals  of  his  ministry. 
All  the  energies  of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  being 
were  cheerfully  subservient  to  his  one  master  passion  of  love  to 
Christ  and  desire  for  His  glory  in  the  salvation  of  men.  ''  Night 
and  day  f  says  he),  Jesus  fills  me  with  his  love.  Every  morning,  I 
'fe€\  my  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  He  gives  me  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing.  The  sight  I  have  of  God  ty  faith  ravishes  my  soul. 
I  would  leap  my  seventy  years  and  fly  into  His  presence.  I  want 
a  thousand  tongues  to  set  off  my  Redeemer's  praise.''  . 

In  the  mind  of  the  lamented  Spencer  it  was  the  same  ruling  pas- 
aon,  bringing  every  thought  into  captivity,  and  making  his  intellect 
the  disciplined  servitor  of  a  sanctined  heart,  that  was  the  spring 
pf  his  unfailing  energy,  the  fuel  of  his  captivating  animation,  the 
source  of  his  unbounded  popularity  and  success.  It  was  not  the 
iblaze  of  genius,  nor  the  glow  of  imagination,  but  the  ruddy  flamt 
of  a  steadfast  piety,  the  kindling  earnestness  of  a  soul  having 
its  being  only  for  Christ,  and  on  mre  with  the  intensity  of  its  de- 
sires for  men's  salvation,  that  gave  life,  unction,  and  persuasive- 
ness to  his  appeals.  It  was  because  he  was,  as  Bunyan  once  said 
of  himself,  alLon  a  flame  to  find  and  to  lead  the  way  to  heaven 
and  glory.  And  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  While  the 
nature  of  truth  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man  remain  as  they 
are,  holiness  only  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  great  disciplinarian 
of  the  successful  preacher,  without  which,  the  minister  must  be 
considered  as  without  the  specific  discipline  of  his  profession. 
Let  ministers  be  rationally,  self-forgettingly,  enthusiastic  in  the 
work  of  salvation,  let  love  to  it  be,  as  with  Paul  and  Whitefield, 
die  domineering  principle,  night  and  day  let  the  burden  of  souls 
rest  on  them  while  they  rest  calmly  upon  Christ  and  He  supports 
.ttiem,  then  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  their  ministry  would  be  a 
perpetual   in-gathering  of  souls  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
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So  far  as  man's  agency  is  concerned,  H  is  this  absorbing  earoesU 
ness,  more  than  any  or  all  things  else,  that  insures  success  in  the 
ministry ;  for  it  implies,  nay,  it  may  be  almost  said  to  render 
eertain,  the  co-operating  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  t«j 
earnestness  is  first  the  work  of  tnat  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  preacher's 
soul,  and  then  it  becomes  the  telegraphic  battery  for  generatiag 
the  divine  electricity  that  is  to  run  along  upon  the  wires  of  con- 
munication  with  oUier  minds,  and  to  be  continually  charga^ 
them  with  truth,  thrilling  with  conviction  and  self-abhorreace, 
exciting  them  to  repentance,  faith,  love,  joy,  and  activity  in 
doin^  good,  and,  best  of  M^insulating  them  from  the  world,  and 
making  them,  while  in  it,  to  live  above  it.  What  we  need  m 
ministers  is  to  become  iQore  powerful  and  perfect  dissolviDg  bat- 
teries ;  not  constantly  getting  out  of  order  like  the  telegraph, 
just  at  the  time  when  heaven's  messages  are  to  be  transmitted 
alon^,  and  the  most  powerful  impressions  are  to  be  made  on 
waiting  minds.  But  our  souls  must  be  always  immersed  aid 
evolving  heaven's  own  galvanism ;  at  once  responsive  to  ereij 
breath  of  the  Spirit,  every  call  of  providence,  every  intimation 
•f  duty,  every  exigency  and  voice  of  the  times,  and  th« 
affording  a  fair  vehicle  for  the  messages  of  Ood  to  pass  on  to 
men.  We  want  a  more  constant  immersion  of  mind  in  heavenly 
pursuits  and  exercises.  We  want  a  more  absorbing  engagrdnesSin 
the  angelic  work  of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
out.  '^  Let  us  come  out  for  God  as  flames  of  fire  (said  the  celebrated 
Gilbert  Tennant  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  William),  and  say  witk 
gallant  Luther,  madness  is  better  than  mildness  in  the  cause  of 
God.  Let  us  imitate  dear  and  noble  Zuinglius,  who,  when  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  triumphed  over  his  bloody 
papal  enemies,  yea,  and  over  death  itself,  in  those  ever  memoraUe 
strains  of  heroism,  Quidni  hoc  infortuni  ?  It  is  a  small  expres> 
fion  of  grateful  love  to  our  great  and  good  Master,  in  return  tor 
His  immense,  unmerited,  condescending  love  to  us  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  God  so  please,  let  good  and  bad,  men  and  devils,  ra^ 
and  roar — yea,  let  the  whole  creation  come  against  us  withallite 
fiiry  and  force — strip  us  of  everything  naturally  dear  to  mankind, 
curse  us,  condemn  us,  tear  us  to  pieces,  or  grind  ub  to  powder,  it 
is  sweet,  it  is  lovely^  it  is  precious.  The  testimony  of  oar  con- 
science enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincenty,  not  iti  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  Ood 
we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  worid,  is  infinitely  better  and 
sweeter  than  the  applause  of  the  whole  earth.  The  apostles  did 
more  good  to  mankind  under  the  greatest  reproach  and  contempt) 
than  we  do,  with  all  our  fine  cnaracter.  If  we  did  what  ire 
diould,  and  as  we  should,  men  would  fall  upon  us  and  beat  as  Ar 
(Sod's  sake."  Perhaps  this  is  not  exaggerated,  for  if  roinisteil 
ftt  this  day  should  preach  with  the  holy  unction  and  enthusiaslto 


MdBess  of  Paul  before  Festus,  they  would  be  met  with  the  ao* 
cusation,  ^^  Thou  art  mad ;"  or  of  Stephen  and  the  other  apostles 
ftt  the  time  of  Pentecost,  ^^  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.^' 
It  would  be  the  glory  of  the  Church  if  this  charge  should  be  so 
reiterated  at  the  present  day.  Would  that  there  were  many  a 
fmadman  like  Paul  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Then  there  would 
be  more  truly  rational  Christianity  in  the  Church,  and  less  of  a 
for  the  world  among  the  people. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  WORKS.* 

The  sinner's  justification  before  God,  the  ground  and  mode  of 
that  justification,  are  among  the  most  interesting  topics  of  reli- 
gious truth  ;  and  as  they  are  topics  vital  to  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
question  of  our  interest  personally,  in  its  provisions,  it  becomes  all 
to  gain  clear  and  determinate  views  upon  the  whole  subject. 

This  is  the  more  important,  as  there  seem  to  be  presented  two 
rather  conflicting  aspects  of  the  doctrine — one  by  James,  the 
<ither  by  Paul.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  boldly  these  two 
inspired  servants  of  God,  speak  forth  their  respective  views  ;  ia 
other  words,  each,  the  aspect  which  his  object  at  the  time  de- 
manded. Probably  no  man  constructing  a  system  of  theolc^^ 
would  have  spoken  in  a  way  which  seems  so  unguarded.  The 
Apostle  James  throughout  his  epistle,  utters  himself  with  great 
strength  and  boldness  of  language,  and  no  where  more  so  than 
when  on  this  subject  of  justification.  ''  Ye  see,  then,  how  that 
by  works  a  man  is  justified  and  not  by  faith  only.''  Seemingly 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works. 

And  how  far  is  it  true,  that  a  person  is  justified  by  works  1  Is 
it  true  that  he  is  wholly  justified  by  works  ?  Certainly  not. 
There  is  not  a  passage  in  God's  book,  that  reads  as  follows:  ^  A 
man  is  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  without  the  faith  which 
works  by  love.  All  scripture,  every  page,  passage,  and  word, 
rises  up  to  condemn  such  a  sentiment.  Even  the  passs^e  ia 
James  condemns  the  sentiment  indirectly,  for  he  says,  "  By  works 
a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  on/y;"  implying  most  clearly, 

'  Tbe  AUtkor  (who  is  a  frequent  and  w^come  contributor  to  oui  page?),  of  thii 
brief  but  conclusive  article,  chooses,  for  reasons  of  his  own,^  that  it  shall  go  forth 
unaccompanied  by  his  name.  Though  not  in  accordance  with  our  custom  or  out 
<tiew8  of  what  is  best,  we  have  yielded  to  his  wishes,  but  desire  it  to  be  considered 
M  ao  ^NBj  a  pMeiBd«Dt#-^^Bi». 
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that  fieiith  has  an  important,  a  primary  part  in  the  soul's  jutifici- 
tion. 

This  leads  upon  another  question,  namely  :  Is  a  man  justiM 
partly  by  faith,  and  partly  by  works  1  This  seems  to  be  the  doc- 
trine, as  laid  down  by  James.  If  it  is  the  docrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  course  it  stands.  If  another  doctrine  is  taught  bj 
the  whole  tenure  of  scripture,  and  this  doctrine  decisively  con- 
tradicted,  then  it  cannot  stand ;  and  we  must  seek  for  anodier 
interpretation.  What,  then,  does  the  Bible  teach  on  the  subjectt 
While  it  is  admitted,  that  the  passage  already  referred  to,  seemi 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  justification  partly  by  works,  and  partly 
by  faith,  yet  it  is  maintained,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  no  where 
clearly,  explicitly,  taught  in  the  scriptures. 

A  point  further.  Is  there  anything  in  the  New  Testament 
which  cuts  short  such  a  doctrine,  plainly  condemning  it,  and  ai 
plainly  teaching  another  doctrine  1  There  is  ;  if  not  m  so  many 
express  words,  this  doctrine  of  a  mixed  justification  is  cut  off  by 
the  intense  explicitness  with  which  the  opposite  doctrine  is 
taught,  Tiz. :  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of 
the  law.  We  find  this  doctrine  affirmed  in  repeated  instances,  in 
various  connexions,  and  in  language  which  admits  of  no  double 
interpretation.  This  is  Paul's  great  proposition  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  states  it  in  different  forms ;  he  proves  it  by 
various  arguments.  He  shows  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh 
can  be  justified,  because  all  have  sinned  and  come  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law.  To  such,  justification  comes  freely,  by  hii 
grace.  It  is  by  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace.  God  is  the  jus- 
tifier  of  him  that  believeth.  Where  is  boasting,  then  ?  It  is  ex- 
cluded .  By  what  law  *?  Of  works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith. 
**  Therefore,"  says  the  apostle,  giving  to  the  sentiment  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  great  conclusion,  "  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  We  find,  then, 
Paul's  undoubted  meaning  to  be,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  fai& 
alone. 

And  the  Apostle  James,  too,  really  teaches  the  same  doctrine. 
We  find  the  doctrine  in  the  illustration  he  derives  from  the  case 
of  Abraham.  He  indeed  says,  "Abraham  was  justified  by 
works,  when  he  had  offered  up  his  son  upon  the  altar."  But  toe 
apostle  immediately  adds,  "And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled, 
which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  (this  faith),  was  im- 
puted unto  him  for  righteousness."  Here  James  teaches,  that 
Abraham  was  justified  by  an  act  of  faith  ;  an  act  which  was  ex- 
ercised some  twenty  years  before  he  was  subjected  to  the  trial  of 
offering  up  his  son.  It  appears  then,  that  even  James  teaches, 
that  justification  is  by  faith  alone. 

Reason  concurs  with  the  teachings  of  inspiration,  that  it  is  by 
(aith  alone.     We  do  not  suppose,  that  reason  would  e?er  hats 
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thoQghtof  the  way  of  justifying  sinners  throtigh  faith'  in  a  yica- 
rioas  sufferer.  It  was  above  reason,  the  device  of  God ;  the  plan, 
Hie  offspring  of  his  wisdom  ;  the  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  his  good- 
ness. But  reason  approves  of  this  mode ;  and  says,  if  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  faith  only, — not  the  result  of  working,  but  entirely  by 
grace.  Justification,  when  it  takes  place,  must,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, be  at  some  time,  at  some  instant ;  and  at  the  first,  be  com- 
plete. But  this  cannot  be,  if  it  is  partly  by  works.  In  that  case, 
when  the  sinner  believes,  he  is  but  half  justified  ;  when  he  has 
performed  a  few  works,  he  is  a  little  more  than  half;  and  not  till 
the  close  of  a  long  life  of  good  works,  is  he  wholly  justified.  He 
who  should  die,  between  exercising  faith  and  periorming  works 
in  this  outward  sense,  having  had  no  time  allowed  him  for  such 
works,  could  not  be  properly  classed  either  with  the  righteous  or 
die  wicked,  and  would  haraly  belong  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell, 
but  must  go  to  some  intermediate  place.  But  Christ^  said  to  the 
believing  thief  on  the  cross,  "  This  day,  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 

ndise."    His  faith  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness, 
as  a  case  of  justification  by  faith  alone.     It  was  complete  the 
moment  he  believed,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  glory. 

The  question  then  returns,  if  a  man  is  justified  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law,  by  faith  alone — justified  before  he  has  had  time 
to  perform  works  in  the  exterior  sense,  so  that  they  could  have 
no  part  nor  influence  in  the  matter, — in  what  sense  is  a  man  justi- 
fied by  works  1    What  does  the  Apostle  mean,  in  that  seemingly 
discordant  declaration,  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only  1    Let  the  mind  here  recur  to  the  fact  which  has 
already  been  shown,  that  a  man  is  justified  before  works ;  that 
Abraham,  our  father,  who  as  James  declares,  was  justified  by 
worirs  in  offering  up  his  son,  was,  according  to  the  same  Apostle^ 
justified  twenty  years  before   that  work,  by  believing.      What 
dien  is  the  meaning'?    Evidently,  that  a  roan  is  justified  by  a 
frith  that  will  produce  works,  and  not  by  faith  only — ^that  is,  oy 
a  faith  which  will  not  produce  works — in  other  words,  a  mere 
dead  faith,  such  as  the  devils  have.     Where  there  is  faith  to 
justify  the  soul,  there  vrill  be  works  to  justify  the  faith ;  to  show 
that  it  is  a  living  faith  ;  that  it  works  by  love ;  has  power,  pro- 
ductiveness.    In  this  way,  faith  is  made  perfect,  complete  ;  the 
inward  power  is  followed  by  its  legitimate  results ;  the  justifying 
fidth  leads  to  acts  of  holy  living — to  deeds  of  beneficence.     As 
the  fruit  is  a  part  of  the  tree,  intimately  and  vitally  united  witiii 
it,  so  the  benevolent  and  holy  acts  are  a  part  of  the  faith  ;  ther 
spring  directly  out  of  it,  and  can  never  fail  to  be  where  the  faith 
is.     There  can  be  no  justification,  then,  where  there  are  bad 
works — a  bad  life ;  no  justification,  where  there  is  a  failure  after 
i^^rtunity  granted  to  perform  good  works,  because  the  faith  is 
wanting^.     And  Aere  being  justification  where  there   are  thii 


irorks  which  sprinff  from  the  living  faith,  we  see  howttis^Hii 
what  sense  it  is,  tnat  a  man  is  justified  bj  works,  and  Bot'^bj 
fkith  only  ;  it  is  diat  he  is  justified  by  a  living,  lovbg,  vroikiii 
fidth,  and  by  such  a  faith  only. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  upon  this  exposition  and  discussioa^ 
we  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  but  notice  the  completeness  of  do6> 
trinal  statement,  as  an  admirable  feature  in  the  teachings  of  die 
Bible.  Especially  is  it  an  admirable  feature,  in  the  instance  of  a 
doctrine  which  like  the  present,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  o« 
hopes.  We  have  it  fully  drawn  out ;  not  only  the  root,  bat  tlie 
tree  and  the  fruit;  not  only  the  affection  in  the  heart,  but  tk 
development  in  the  life.  It  would  seem  that  none  would  mb- 
take ;  they  have  the  whole  thinff,  the  internal  principle,  the  er 
tence  of  the  thing,  the  thing,  and  the  outward  manifestation. 

Bat  still  it  is  obvious,  that  this  very  completeness  of  exhibitioi, 
or  descriptiSn,  lays  the  basis  for  practical  error ;  not  necessarilV) 
hut  on  account  of  ike  obtuseness  of  some  heads,  and  the  Uinr 
Hess  of  in<»re  hearts.  The  two  features  or  aspects  lie  apart  k 
die  Bible ;  and  some  cannot,  and  others  will  not,  put  them  i^ 
getheic.  into  one  structure  of  symmetry  and  beauty.  The  pait 
which  is  congenial  is  taken,  a  part  for  the  whole.  Some  take  die 
aide  of  faith,  and  will  have  it  dishonored  by  no  works-^  /aitk 
which  knows  no  works ;  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  ol 
fte  law,  or  any  works  of  righteousness.  We  bdieve  ;  no  matter 
kow  we  live ;  believing,  heaven  cannot  be  missed.  Such  pre* 
lend  to  think  a  great  deal  of  Paul  and  his  teachings. 

Others  prefer  to  work  their  v^ay  to  heaven ;  if  they  co  ataH, 
go  independently ;  and  not  be  beholden  to  another  for  their  voy 
^Aracter,  and  their  title  to  the  place.  These  get  their  light  froo 
James.  In  the  former  case,  the  indolence  of  the  heart  operates-*- 
its  love  of  ease  and  sinful  indulgence*  In  the  latter  case,  the 
pride  of  the  heart  operates.  And  between  the  two,  the  sdf 
indulgent  tendency,  and  the  self-justifying  tendency,  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  great  many  souls  come  short  and  perish. 

But  the  gospel  brings  not  only  ^reat  clearness  of  instracdoB, 
Imt  also  great  weight  of  motive,  against  these  two  false  tendendei 
ef  our  natore.  Take  the  self-justifying  tendency.  How  stioag 
is  this  often,  yea  commonly.  The  heart  naturally  is  full  of  self- 
righteousness.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  the  vodd. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  most  of  the  religions  of  the  world ;  for  the 

Ssater  part  of  the  visible  Christian  Church  is  resting  on  a  foaa* 
tion  of  works.  And  there  is  nothing  men  will  not  do,  in  <v- 
der  to  gain  heaven  as  matter  of  merit.  They  will  give  anythiafe 
will  sacrifice  anything,  will  suffer  anything ;  they  will  even  ww 
to  heaven  in  their  own  blood,  if  they  get  there  in  their  own  iwy« 
Such  is  the  strength  of  the  self-justifying  tendency.  And  how  s 
it  met)    It  IB  met  and  rebuked  by  the  cross  of  Christ    CW 


ifest  Id  the  fleflh,  Imng,  hboring,  suffering,  dying,  rising,  a9- 
eending  Ib  the  flesh .  Why  was  it  %  It  was  Qiat  men  might  be 
jjofitifiea.  It  was  because  they  could  be  justiBed  in  no  other 
way.  "If  righteousness  come  by  the  law  or  by  works,  then]te 
Christ  dead  m  vain."  It  is  an  enormous  absurdity  to  suppose^ 
that  the  Son  of  God,  co-equal  with  the  Father,  would  come  down 
from  heayen,  and  by  dying,  do  for  men  what  every  one  by  a 
iittle  pains-taking,  could  do  for  himself.  This  one  great  and 
mysterious  act,  the  wonder  of  heaven,  ever  since  made  tlie  chd- 
fus  of  its  songs,  admits  of  no  such  petty  and  contemptible  part- 
sership.  The  voice  (rf  this  event,  rolling  like  the  thunder's  ped 
from  pole  to  pole,  is,  ^^  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth."  If  Christ's  death  has  any  efficacy,  it  is  a  jus- 
tifying efficacy ;  if  it  has  a  justifying  efficacy,  then  the  wodks  ef 
Men  luve  no  justifying  effioicy  ;  and  if  men  have  any  reason,  or 
kear  to  any,  they  will  admit  the  fact,  and  consent  to  be  justified, 
aad  fervently  pray  to  be  justified  in  God's  better  way, — justified  by 
lutb,  and  yet  a  faith  that  works  by  love,  and  brings  forth  acts  <if 
Iwly  obedience. 

Let  us  pass  now,  to  the  self-indulgent  tendency,  by  no  means 
infreqaettt  nor  feeble,  because  fostered  by  the  indolence  of  our 
Mature.  The  plan  is,  to  go  to  Heaven  on  the  strength  of  tiie 
atonement.  Christ  does  all ;  we  are  simply  to  trust,  and  he  wiH 
take  care  of  us.  There  is  no  call  for  effort,  or  resistance  to  sin, 
or  to  spiritual  discipline  of  any  kind.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
as  beyond  all  question,  that  in  a  free  salvation,  like  that  of  the 
cross,  it  is  exceeding  difficult  wholly  to  avoid  the  licentious  ten- 
dency. Where  the  pardon  comes  so  cheap  to  ourselves,  the  sin 
•ften  will  not  be  decisively  dealt  with,  nor  the  offence  cut  short 
^&f  nor  the  duty,  at  all  hazards,  done.  The  short  argument  is ; 
^Jf  we  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father:"  if  we  have 
ftith,  not  much  matter  as  to  the  sort,  we  shall  reach  Heaven. 
This  is  not  only  a  short  argument,  it  is  a  very  shortsighted  one  ; 
for  the  person  who  resorts  to  it,  can  hardly  read  a  page  of  Scrips- 
tore  anywhere,  without  finding  himself  cut  off  from  hope,  unless 
ke  does  works  meet  for  repentance.  We  are  justified  by  works ; 
we  cannot  be  justified  by  a  faith  that  produces  no  works ;  indeed, 
we  are  as  really  condemned  without  nght  living,  as  we  should  be, 
were  right  living  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  acceptance* 
Thus  at  the  first  symptom  of  perversion  in  this  quarter,  we  are 
met  by  all  the  weight  of  motive  which  can  be  made  out  of  Gbd^ 
anihority,  and  heaven's  glories,  and  hell's  wailings. 

Our  doctrines  represents  the  religion  of  Christ  as  a  visible  refi* 
*ion,  His  Church  a  visible  Church }  its  membera  visible  members* 

his  visibility  is  an  important  feature  of  Christian  piety,  while 
itB  seat  is  in  the  heart,  the  vital  and  moving  power  there,  titere 
be  n  joofesston,  a  manifestation.    This  grows  not  out  of  any 
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authority  or  command,' but  from  the  very  nature  of  &e  principle. 
It  is  here,  and  you  cannot  hide  it ;  it  goes  forth,  and  totft  go 
forth  It  is  light,  and  you  cannot  make  it  dark;  you  may, in- 
deed, light  your  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel ;  but  if  you  pot 
it  on  a  candlestick,  it  will  give  light  to  all  who  are  in  the  house. 
Such  is  its  nature — ^the  rays  will  flow  from  the  centre,  and  it  is  folly 
to  expect  anything  else.  It  follows,  that  if  a  person  is  a  Chrif- 
tian,  the  world  will  find  it  out ;  if  he  have  true  faith  in  his  heart, 
this  faith  will  cause  him  to  do  something,  by  which  he  will  be 
exposed  and  known.  There  is,  then,  no  such  thing  as  haying 
Christ's  religion  to  ourselves — no  going  masked  to  heaven,  no 
night  passage  there ;  no  tunnelled,  underground,  road  to  that 
place.  We  are  aware,  there  are  those  who  love  to  talk  about  religioi 
as  something  altogether  between  their  own  souls  and  God.  They 
tell  us,  that  they  do  not  put  it  on  their  foreheads,  nor  write  it  oi 
their  garments.  And  we  ask  who  does  approve  of  ostentation  ii 
such  matters  ?  But  we  say,  if  it  be  so,  always  and  everyvrheie 
a  hidden  thing,  it  is  a  dead  thing.  If  you  keep  it  thus  a  secret, 
it  is  because  you  are  ashamed  of  it — asnamed  to  have  it  known. 
We  infer  this,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  principle,  and  &om  the 
teaching  of  its  great  Author.  He  that  confesseth  me  beiwe  meiu 
him  will  I  confess.  Here  is  the  test ;  if  you  have  it^  yon  wiH 
show  it ;  if  you  show  it  not,  you  have  it  not*  If  there  is  nothing 
seen,  there  is  nothing  inside. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is,  the  simplicity  and  palpable- 
ness  of  this  test.  Every  one  can  apply  it,  and  settle  the  mtia 
with  a  good  degree  of  assurance,  whether  he  is  a  Christian  or 
not.  Some  may  not  have  the  ability  to  go  into  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  their  feelings — their  love,  faith,  penitence,  and  decide  njjoa 
the  genuineness  of  these  as  mental  states.  But  they  can  decide 
whetner  they  love  to  do  good ;  whether  the  inward  affection 
breaks  spontaneously  forth,  in  deeds  of  self-denial,  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  whether  theirs  is  a  life  of  piety,  because  they  love  such  i 
life,  they  love  the  company  of  the  pious — the  prayer,  the  praise, 
the  worship  of  God's  people,  the  heavenly  communion.  One 
would  think  it  comparatively  easy  to  determine,  whether  4« 
heart,  in  the  tide  of  its  affections,  flows  freely  in  this  direction. 
If  so,  can  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  what  is  the  character  ii 
God's  sight.  We  might  hesitate,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  qnal*- 
ty  of  a  tree,  from  the  soil  it  grew  in,  from  the  form  it  took,  fipo 
the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  or  even  from  analyring 
the  sap  that  circulated  through  it.  But  the  moment  we  saw  the 
fruit,  and  handled  and  tasted  it,  and  found  it  to  be  unquestioM- 
bly  good  fruit,  we  exclaim  on  the  spot,  that  it  is  unquestionaUy 
a  good  tree. 

It  is  further  suggested  by  the  principle  we  are  considering,  that 
the  religion  of  Chnst— the  religion  of  faith,  holds  a  vast  prc-eaii- 
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nence  oyer  all  other  systems  or  associations,  as  a  religion  of  bene- . 
iicence.  It  exceeds  everything  else  in  the  mode  of  its  operation. . 
The  good  deed  springs  from,  and  is  a  part  of  the  good  principle  ; 
the  life  of  beneficence  flows  right  out  of  the  heart  made  right) 
and  it.  will  flow,  if  the  heart  continues  to  beat.  In  this  way, 
there  is  certainty  to  the  beneficence.  God  implants  the  faith  and 
loye ;  these  impel  to  the  labor  of  doing  good,  and  make  the  labor 
a  pleasure  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  this  labor  of  doing  good  reacts, 
and  makes  still  better  the  heart  which  gives  Uie  beneficent 
impulse. 

There  are  ways  of  doing,  by  the  force  of  example — doing  it 
because  others  do  it ;  by  a  regard  to  reputation,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered mean  not  to  do  something  ;  by  some  sort  of  association, 
we  meet,  and  organize,  and  a^ee  together  to  do  good,  and  so  do 
it  by  the  bonds  of  a  constitution.  Uod's  way,  Christ's  way,  the 
way  of  faith,  is  to  do  it  right  out  of  the  character ;  and  this  is  th^ 
better  way  for  the  greater  extent  which  is  reached  by  it.  All 
other  ways  are  limited,  local ;  being  founded  on  som^  form  of 
selfishness.  They  mostly  proceed  upon  the  old  heathen  plan  of 
loving  those  that  love  them,  and  of  lending  with  the  hope  that 
they  shall  receive  as  much  again.  The  law  of  faith  contemplates 
no  clan,  nor  class,  nor  reciprocity ;  but  says,  ^^  Do  good  unto  all 
men.'^  To  the  narrow,  niggardly  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor V^ — it  points  in  reply  to  a  world  in  ruins,  and  says, — "To 
these  distant  and  spreading  millions  cUlj  are  ye  debtors.^' 

(jod's  way  by  faith  is  better  for  its  tried  character,  its  age,  and 
perpetuity.  There  have  been  other  modes,  and  styles,  and 
&8hioiis ;  now  this  way,  now  that ;  now  this  object,  now  that. 
Plans,  and  schemes,  and  clubs,  have  risen,  and  flourished,  and 
passed  away.  But  this  way,  by  faith  and  love,  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  through  all  time ;  perfectly  simple,  and  mightily 
powerful.  It  is  doing  good  because  the  heart  has  faith,  and, 
therefore,  will  make  us,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  for  our  blessedne^ 
is  in  it.  It  was  Abraham's  way ;  it  was  Paul's,  and  Luther's, 
and  Baxter's,  and  Howard's,  and  Wilberforce's.  Nearly  all  the 
good  to  lost  and  sufiering  men  has  been  done  thus ;  and  all  yet 
to  be  done,  will  be  in  the  same  way — through  the  same  law,  s^^ 
principle,  and  urgency  of  faith  living  in  the  heart. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded,  in  this  discussion,  of  the  Jrigh  im- 
portance of  works  in  our  relirion.  T^^^Y  authenticate  it  as  from 
Gh>d.  Let  there  be  the  works  which  faith  would  dictate,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else.  They  would  justify 
and  establish  its  claims  before  all  reasonable  men.  They  also 
honor  religion — ^bring  to  it  the  respect  and  homage  of  the  ungod- 
ly ;  hate  it  they  may,  despise  it  they  cannot.  While  works 
confer  authority  and  respect,  they  give  it  influence  among  men. 
When  men  see,  in  this  light,  the  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  are 


convinced  of  its  truth,  then,  of  course,  are  they  brought  into  t 
condition  to  be  smitten  by  its  power.  Works  also  give  power  to 
the  individual  Christian.  They  show  him  honest  in  the  name  he 
has  taken  ;  Ihey  justify  the  profession  he  has  made.  Men  know 
that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ,  because  he  bears  much  fruit  His 
works  give  weight  to  his  character,  and  force  to  his  appeals. 
Then  the  works  themselves  are  angels  of  mercy  ;  they  are  bless- 
ings where  they  fall ;  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  life  to 
the  dead.  They  spread  the  word,  and  help  bring  down  the  Spirit, 
and  the  dead  in  sin  live  for  ever. 

Well,  then,  would  it  be  for  all  who  have  ^ken  the  n^e  of 
Christ,  well  for  the  cause  of  our  Master,  well  for  the  world  we 
live  in,  could  we  say,  "  By  works  we  are  justified  and  not  hy 
&ith  only.''  It  is  too  much  by  faith  only  ;  that  is,  the  cold,  dead 
faith,  the  mere  demon's  faith,  which  believes  and  trembles. 
There  is  certainly  no  comfort  in  this  iiEiith,  and  no  good  done  by  it 
But  let  any  one  get  the  true  kind,  and  he  cannot  have  too  mnck 
of  it,  nor  make  too  much  of  it*  Whoever  gets  the  true  kind, 
the  living  faith,  the  lovine,  working  faith,  may,  if  he  pleases. 
make  it  all  in  all,  and  say,  oy  faith  only  ;  for  it  is  the  basis  and 
the  building — the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end — ^the  first 
thing  and  tne  last.  It  is  because  we  either  have  it  not,  or  have  it 
stintedly,  that  we  are  such  miserably  stupid,  sleeping,  drones 
in  God's  kingdom.  Only  get  this,  Christian  reader,  and  you  will 
feel  yourself  another  man,  and  find  yourself  in  a  new  world. 

Be  sure  and  go  to  the  right  source  for  it.  Such  a  light  and  flame 
can  come  from  no  spark  of  your  own  kindling.  It  must  come 
fipom  heaven's  altar ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God — ^to  oe  sought  by  the 
importunities  of  a  soul,  that  appreciates,  and  longs  for  the  blessing, 
and  will  pray,  and  wrestle,  and  still  struggle  on,  till  the  blessiog 
comes ;  till  the  faith  is  given. 
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ARTICLE  VIT. 

CHALMERS.' 

By  Frot  Tatuu  Lbwis,  LL.D ,  UniTenitj  of  New  York. 

It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  speak  in  disparaging  terms 
of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Even 
the  infidel  transcendentalist,  the  pantheist,  the  Fourierite,  and  all 
the  *^  children  of  the  mist  '*  join  in  the  cry.  It  was  a  soulless 
age,  they  say.  It  had  no  faith, — none  in  the  divinity  of  humanity, 
none  in  the  incarnation  of  ideas.  It  had  no  faith  in  the  unity  of 
being,  in  the  one  in  all,  and  the  all  in  one;  in  the  holiness  and 
inspiration  of  nature ;  in  the  at-one-ment  of  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite, or  in  the  profound  trinity  of  law,  spirit,  and  development. 
Those  who  have  a  more  positive  creed  than  this,  reproach  it  for 
its  latitudinarianism,  its  Crallio-like  spirit,  and,  in  a  word,  its 
dead  religious  indifference.  Its  philosophy,  in  like  manner,  is 
denounced  as  sensuous,  its  science  as  superficial,  its  ethics  as  utili- 
tarian, and  its  preaching  as  little  better  than  an  exposition  of  the 
best  parts  of  heathen  morality.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  may 
claim  a  merit  which  certainly  does  n6t  belong  to  its  sister 
of  the  nineteenth.     It  was  comparatively  a  modest  age.    If  it  had 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  deems  it  due  to  himself  to  state,  that  it  was  prepared 
by  special  request,  for  another  periodical  of  a  secular  character,  but  professedly 
devoted  to  conservative  principles,  both  iu  morals  and  politics.  There  being  in  view 
a  class  of  readers  somewhat  di  Bering  in  the  main,  from  those  of  a  professedly  relig^oot 
magazine,  every  effort  was,  therefore,  made  to  keep  the  article  clear  of  any  peculiar 
theological  language,  or  of  any  offensive  manifestation  of  peculiar  doctrines,  ex* 
oept  so  far  as  they  might  be  suggested  by  the  very  nams  of  Chalmers,  or  might 
necessarily  associate  themselves  with  any  expression  of  earnestness  in  religion.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  intended  to  give  the  article  as  serious  a  tone  as  possible,  and* 
in  this  way,  make  it  most  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  was  at  first  designed.  The 
most  general  grounds  were  taken,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  all  serious  believers 
9m.  the  name  of  Christ,  however  different  their  opinions,  might  cordially  unite.  It 
WIS,  however,  thought  to  manifest,  after  all,  too  much  of  a  peculiar  aspect  for  its 
first  destination,  and  was,  therefore,  transferred  to  its  present  position. 

The  fact  of  its  having  been  thus  intended  for  a  different  class  of  readers,  is  pre- 
•ented  as  accounting  for  its  apparent  apologetic  tone,  and  that  somewhat  studied  use 
of  general  language,  which  might  seem  out  of  place  under  present  circumstances. 
Beterence  is  had  mainly  to  what  is  said  of  Chalmers*  conversion,  and  to  the  remarks 
«bo*it  revivals  of  religion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  statement  may  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  what,  under  other  circumstances,  would  seem  only  an  uncalled 
tar  mnd  unjustifiable  attempt  to  clothe  common  religious  ideas  in  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophical garb,  and  to  present  so  sacred  a  theme,  as  the  work  of  Divine  grace  in  a 
Cnristian's  experience,  in  the  light  of  a  mere  philosopical  phenomenon.  The  writer 
would  boldly  sav,  Uiat  for  such  a  species  of  afectation,  or  for  any  such  unwarranted 
Msniii|ifinn  of  the  philosopical  in  place  of  the  religious  st^le,  no  one  can  have  ft 
deeper  contempt  than  himself.  However  much  lie  might  wish  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  religious  cant,  he  has  a  much  greater  abhorrence  of  that  most  wretched 
«ki —  which  has  been,  not  inaptly,  styled  <*  cant  without  religion.'' 
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no  great  faith,  it  did  not  boast  of  things  beyond  its  measure.  It 
had  little  to  say  of  progress,  and,  yet,  amid  all  its  minifidianism, 
the  world  and  the  Church  did  make  substantial  advance.  We  were 
not  the  less  carried  onward  in  our  course  during  this  age,  because 
it  paused,  as  we  may  say,  to  Consider  the  past  rate  of  motion,  and 
to  examine  carefully  some  part  of  its  machinery  and  the  line  of 
its  direction,  before  again  dashing  onward  ^ith  a  velocity,  which, 
unless  regulated  by  such  retrospections  of  the  sober,  though  much 
abused  common  sense,  might  have  its  only  termination  in  uniTcr- 
sal  scepticism.  It  might,  we  think,  be  shown,  that  some  of  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  philosophy  and  religionism  of  th» 
eighteenth  centur)'  were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  pre- 
sent from  becoming  a  decidedly  and  universally  infidel  age. 

No  doubt,  then,  in  some  of  its  most  prominent  aspects,  it  is 
rightly  characterised  as  exhibiting,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  lad 
of  faitn.  Still,  what  there  was  of  this  divine  conservative  princi- 
pie,  was  solid  and  sincere.  It  made  no  transcendental  show;  it 
made  but  little  boast  of  its  spirituality ;  it  was  too  honest  to 
preach  beyond  its  experience.  It  patiently  gathered  up,  and  was 
thankful  lor  all  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity,  while  it 
had  little  to  say  of  any  illumination  of  faith,  or  of  any  inward  sight 
which  had  no  connexion  with  the  homely  world  of  sense,  or  tne 
more  ordinary  and  outward  relations  of  humanity. 

In  the  reaction  from  the  high-wrought  fervors  of  a  former  age, 
it  became  suspicious  of  any  appearance  of  enthusiasm.  To  avoid 
the  manifest  dangers  of  false  feeling,  it  sought  to  suppress  even 
that  which  was  rational  and  true.  Hence  there  was  a  more  secu- 
lar manifestation,  not  because  men,  and  literature,  and  philoso- 
phy, had  really  become  much  more  worldly  than  they  had  been 
before,  or  than  they  are  now,  but  because  that  which  presents  the 
oj^posing  aspect  had,  after  many  conflicts,  retired  for  a  season 
within  itself.  There  remained,  nowever,  more  religion  than  met 
the  eye,  or  ear,  or  was  even  boasted  of  in  the  writings  of  the  Church. 
What  there  was  of  it,  as  we  have  said,  was  sincere  and  true. 
Even  its  infidelity  was  far  more  honest  than  our  own,  as  appeals 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  then  willing  to  be  called  by  its  right 
name.  The  two  sides  were  much  more  fairly  marshalled  in  the  fi^t 
The  question  was  openly  respecting  the  Scriptures,  One  side 
attacked  and  the  other  defended  them  as  the  very  citadel  of  reli- 
gious truth.  There  was  no  thought,  on  either  side,  of  a  feith 
without  the  Bible,  or  more  transcendental  than  the  Bible,  any 
more  than  of  a  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  which  should,  on  this 
very  account,  assume  to  itself  the  name  of  the  most  transcendent 
faitn.  And  so  also  in  respect  to  its  philosophy.  Homely  as  we  naj 
think  the  system  of  Locke,  sensual  and  sensuous  as  some  may 
call  it ;  false  as  we  may  believe  it  to  be  in  some  of  its  fundamen- 
tal positions,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  after  all,  John 


I#ocke  wa0  not  obW  %n  honester^  but  also  a  much  more  truly  le- 
Ugiovis  man  than  Cousin ;  and  that  Chubb,  and  Home,  and  even 
Paine,  ^rere  much  honester  in^dels  than  Straus  and  Fourier, 

Still,  it  maj  be  said,  that  in  respect  to  the  higher  and  warmer 
aspects  of  rehgion,  it'was  a  season  of  faintness.  It  was  an  age 
of  great  appearance  of  secularity.  Its  philosophy^  whether  to  ito 
credit  or  not,  was  strikingly  utilitarian.  The  distinguishing  doc* 
trines  of  the  Grospel  were  not  expressly  denied,  yet  to  a  great 
extent,  they  remained  buried  in  articles  and  confessions,  and  the- 
ok^cal  wntings,  which  had  been  the  product  of  the  warmer  tem^ 
peiature  of  preceding  centuries ;  whust  a  distorted  prominence 
was  given  to  those  lower  aspects  of  religious  truth  which  seem 
to  have  more  connexion  with  the  happiness,  and  order,  and  mere 
secular  prudence  of  this  world,  than  with  the  awful*  interests  o( 
etemibr.  There  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  reversed  the  posi- 
tion  of  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  prececting  periods.  It  had  been 
maintained  that  the  world  was  solely  for  the  Church,  the  king* 
doms  and  governments  of  the  earth  only  for  the  saints*  The  pre* 
dominant  religious  principles  of  the  feighteenth  century  seemed 
to  be, — the  Church  for  the  world,  the  Church  for  the  state,  eternal 
truths  only  a  means  to  ends,  which,  though  ri^ht  and  virtuous,were 
still  temporal  ends ;  or,  in  other  words,  religion  a  police  power 
for  the  preservation  of  the  social  and  political  harmony. 

There  was  a  careful  avoidance  not  only  of  cant,  but  also  of  the 
true  and  natural  language  of  religious  emotion  and  religious  phi- 
losophy. There  was  almost  an  entire  divorce  between  theoloffy 
and  literature.  There  are  now  freely  discussed  by  the  secum 
press,  topics  of  the  mosrt  serious  nature,  which  fifty,  or  seventy,  or 
a  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  hardly  gained  admission  into 
professedly  serious  publications.  Addison  had  to  apologise  for 
inserting  a  little  religious  reading  of  the  tamest  and  most  general 
Idnd^  in  some  of  his  Saturday  papers ;  and  that  too,  in  a  series 
avowedly  devoted  to  the  support  of  virtue  and  moralitjr.  Now, 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  truths  of  religion,  ana 
in  their  most  theological  aspect,  are  freely  treated  of,  not  only  in 
o«ir  Blackwood,  our  Edinburgh,  and  our  Quarterly  Reviews,  but 
in  the  light  Fraser,  and  even  the  radical  and  rationalising  West- 
minster. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  foregoing  secular  characteristics  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  aforesaid,  and  among  all 
the  churches,  would  be  most  unjust.  There  were  seasons  of  renew- 
ed life  at  various  times,  and  in  various  places.  In  regard  to  na- 
tional churches,  we  may  say,  that  although  the  slumber  of  the 
English  had  been  more  profound,  it  had  also  been  oftener  disturb- 
ed than  that  of  the  Scottish,  The  thunders  of  a  Whitfield  and  a 
Wesley,  were  pealing  through  England  ;  an  Edwards  and  a  Ten-, 
nent  were  alarming  the  conscience  in  America ;  a  Francke  and  a 
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Spener  were  disturbing  the  dead  orthodoxy  of  the  lAtherans  in 
GtermaDY)  while  the  Scottish  -  church  still  slumbered  on  in  the 
drowsj  nt  which  soon  succeeded  tha  Presbyterian  establishment  at 
the  revolution  of  1688.  Fortified  in  the  rigidity  and  clearness  of 
its  articles,  in  the  historical  recollections  of  ancestral  faith,  in  the 
remembrance  of  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  it  could  not  easilj 
be  aroused  to  the  feeling,  that  in  its  Robertsons,  and  its  Blair8,it 
had  lost  that  overpowenn^  faith  which  in  a  Knox,  a  Melville,  t 
Henderson,  a  Gutnrie,  and  a  Livingston,  had  dethroned  despo- 
tisms, endured  martyrdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  and  contended, 
even  to  the  death,  for  the  eternal  crown,  and  the  kingdom  pro- 
mised to  the  saints* 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  if  her  slumbers  had  been  less  frequently 
disturbed,  it  is  also  true  that  they  had  not  been  so  deep.  The  re* 
Usious  fires  of  former  age^  had  not  burned  down  so  low  as  amoiy 
omer  Protestant  churches  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. This  was  because  religion  had  taken  a  deeper  hold  on  the 
popular  mind  in  Scotland,  than  in  England  or  Crermany.  Even 
wnen  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  the  intimate  companion  of  David 
Hume,  had  come  to  be  fair  representatives  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Scottish  clergy,  there  was  still,  everywhere  among  the  people, 
much  remaining  of  that  old  faith  and  fervor  that  had  burned  so 
brightly  in  the  long  days  of  the  Stuart  persecutions.  Whilst  some 
of  the  preachers  of  Scotland  were  writing  for  the  stage,  others 
wholly  engaged  in  secular  authorship — although  none  were 
known  to  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Swifts  and  Stemes  of  the 
sister  church — and!  the  great  mass  had  setUed  down  into  a  dead 
formality,  preaching  the  morals  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus  in  pul- 
pits which  had  once  heard  the  thunders  of  Melville  and  Knox, 
there  was  still  in  thousands  of  cottages,  the  living  household 
dhurch ;  there  was  still  preserved  the  devout  morning  and  even- 
ing exercise ;  there  were  still  lying  upon  their  shelves,  and  oftea 
most  devoutly  read,  not  only  the  "  big  ha'  Kble,^'  bnt  also  the 
choice  and  well-worn  old  volumes,  containing  the  sermons  and  the 
rigid  theol(^  of  the  old  preachers ;  there  was,  in  short,  still 
remaining  much  of  that  patriarchal  or  family  religion,  by  which 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  has  ever  been  so  strikingly  distu^oidi- 
ed  from  that  of  the  sister  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland. 

When,  therefore,  the  voices  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  sounded 
the  midni^t  cry,  they  were  far  less  startled  by  it  than  the  inhah- 
itants  of  Cornwall,  or  Yorkshire,  or  Dublin.  During,  too,  the 
darkest  period  of  declension  among  the  clergy,  the  Er^ldnes  and 
their  associates  had  made  a  deep  impression ;  yet  still  it  may  he 
said,  that  no  very  great  or  universal  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  previous  to  the  stirring 
influence  of  that  great  man,  some  traits  of  whose  remarkable  char- 
acter, it  is  designed  to  make  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
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The  declension  had  gone  on  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  less  rapidly,  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  among 
flie  clergy,  (with  whom  it  might  even  be  said  there  had  been 
something  of  a  return  movement),  but  with  the  beginning  of  an 
accelerated  tendency  to  irreligion  among  the  people. 

At  this  point,  we  propose  to  take  our  first  survey  of  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  Chalmers.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  he  was  the 
defgyman  of  the  obscure  country  parish  of  Cavers,  in  Roxburgh. 
rilire.  At  that  period,  as  he  himself  avows  in  a  production  most 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  his  subsequent  writings,  he 
had  no  higher  opinion  of  the  clerical  office  than  as  a  trade  or  em- 
ployment in  which,  by  means  of  two  days  in  the  week,  at  the 
utmost,  of  parochial  labor,  he  might  earn  an  Aoti^^/ livelihood,  and 
devote  the  remaining  five  days  to  his  favorite  pursuits  of  natural 
science.  In  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Prof.  Playfair,  he  refutes, 
wrth  some  warmth,  the  idea  that  a  clergyman,  by  his  employment 
and  professional  modes  of  thinking,  is  unfitted  for  scientific 
studies  and  discoveries.  He  rather  regards  him  as  one  who,  from 
flie  little  time  required  for  his  parochia}  duties,  has  even  more 
leisure  for  such  purposes  than  most  other  men.  In  short,  his 
Tiews  on  the  subject  are  of  the  most  exclusively  secular  aspect. 
There  is  in  this,  his  first  publication,  an  entire  absence  of  any- 
thing that  even  looks  like  spirituality.  Its  whole  tenor  furnishes 
proof  that  any  allusion  to  the  salvation  of  souls  as  the  great  work 
of  Ae  ministry,  or  even  the  use  of  the  expression,  had  he  acci- 
dentally been  betrayed  into  it,  would  have  made  the  writer  start 
back  as  from  a  sort  of  solemn  cant  involving  ideas  of  religion  too 
serious,  too  sombre,  too  much  connected  with  eternity,  and  too 
condemnatory  even  of  the  highest  pursuits  that  have  relation 
merely  to  time.  There  may  be  recognized  in  this  pamphlet,  the 
peculiar  ring  of  Chalmers'  style,  as  a  writer  in  Eraser's  Magazine 
expresses  it ;  but,  otherwise,  who  would  have  thought  it  to  be 
^e  pdHduction  of  the  same  man,  who  afterwards  became  the  instrul 
mentW^  diffusing  evangelical  life  through  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  whose  numerous  subsequent  writings  bear  the 
stamp  of  earnestness,  and  solemnity,  beyond  almost  anything 
that  nas  proceeded  from  the  modern  pulpit  ? 

The  exceeding  worldliness  of  Chalmers'  spirit  and  pursuits 
at  this  time,  may  not  have  presented  a  fair  or  average  specimen 
of  the  clerical  character  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  yet  the 
mere  fact  that  he  dared  to  use  such  language  as  descriptive  of  the 
estimation  iA  which  he  himself  held,  and  in  which  he  must  have 
sapposed  that  others  held,  his  sacred  profession — the  fact,  that  he 
dared  even  thus  to  think  of  it  without  rebuking  himself,  or  expect- 
ing rebuke  therefor  from  his  associates  in  the  ministry,  certainly^ 
Aovrs  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  depth  of  secularity  into 
which  it  was  supposed  to  have  generally  fallen.    There  is  no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  Chalmers  was  the  wofst  among  them,  m 
that  he  was  not  a  fair  representative,  in  this  respect,  of  a  \ix^ 
portion  of  the  Scottish  clergy ;  at  least  of  that  past  generatiMi 
to  whom  he  and  his  associates  were  just  succeeding.  It  cones- 
ponds  well  to  what  Witherspoon  had  said  of  uie  mndente 
party  among  them,  nearly  forty  years  before,  that  they  were  moR 
nichned  to  me  study  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  than  of  the  Bible  m 
bf  their  own  stem  articles  of  faith. 

*    How  immense  the  difference  between  Chalmers  in  1805,  aad 
fTbalmers  in  1847 ;  between  Chalmers  the  chemist,  geologist,  aid 
'mstronomer,  devoting  to  these  favorite  sciences  five  days  in  tk 
"^eek,  whilst  reluctantly  employing  one  beside  the  tedious  sabbad^ 
in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  and  those  parochial  duties 
consisting  solely,  perhaps,  in  the  hurried  preparation  of  some  mea- 
*gre  distillation  of  lifeless  ethics — how  immense  the  differeace,  we 
say,  between  this  Chalmers  and  the  subsequent  leader  of  the  Fnt 
<Jburch  of  Scotland !     And  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  mightj 
change  1    jf o  mere  philosophy  of  human  nature  can  ever  soItc  i 
problem  of  this  kind,\mless  we  take  into  the  explanation  sometfaiig 
ii^ibh  such  philosophy  has  ever  viewed  with  peculiar  dislike.  Ttt 
tect,  however,  or  phenomenon,  may  be  expressed,  and  truly  ex- 
pressed, in  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  language.    Many  would 
understand  at  once,  or  think  they  understood,  the  whole  case,sl)onU 
it  be  said,  that  sometime  after  the  letter  to  Prof.  Playfair,  Chalmwi 
ygr^s  converted^ — yes,  converted — and  that  too,  after  he  had  been  fcr 
years  a  professed  Christian  teacher.     Or,  to  use  another  most  ex- 
pressive fhnise^  he  experienced  religion;  in  other  words,  that  ^x^lucli* 
•from  his  own  showing,  did  not  before  possess  one  fifth  part  of  4e 
interest  of  mathematics  or  chemistry,  even  as  a  speculation  fortk 
bead,  became  matter  of  experimental  and  absorbing  concern  fortk 
lieart;  in  fact,  a  new  life,  changing  all  his  views,  not  onljia 
religion,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  ends  of  nature,  of  science,  of 
morals,  of  politics,  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  and  all  eartUy  ^' 
Istence.     Or,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  speech  often  used  in  wuSm 
l^guage  to  denote  the  religious  change,  we  might  say  of  Qai- 
mers  that,  at  this  period,  he  became  serious*     Common  as  tkii 
expression  is,  and  most  simple  in  itself,  it  does  yet  contain  i 
most  sublime  fullness  of  meaning.     To  the  man  who  has  tiilj 
learned  to  reflect,  this  one  word  would  seem  to  comprehend  efei; 
other  element  of  the  religious  character.     For  notibing  is  tniy 
great  but  what  is  serious.    God,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  tiv 
serious ;  angels  are  serious  ;  all  spiritual  beinss,  and  the  spiritvi 
world  are  ever  thought  of  by  us  as  serious ;  heaven  is  senovi; 
hell  is  serious ;    the  thought  of  the  condition  of  man  even  a 
diis  world,  such  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has  been  for  6000  yeaivii 
enough  to  call  out  the  most  serious  emotion,  and,  when  ngiwy 
lentertained,  to  banish  all  levity  from  the  eovIj  and  all  Jaivrtv 


trai  Ae  ccMuleitaMe ;  ow  destiay  in  anctiier  exiBtMcey  nader 
nhateTer  aspect  of  reli^ous  belief  we  nay  view  it,  is  most  seriottit 
■I  •hoft,  all  life  is  senous ;  death  is  senous ;  misery  is  serious ; 
tree  happiness  is  ever  serious ;  whilst  all  things  else,  even  tht 
Ughest  pursuits  of  science  and  philosophy^  n^nst  he  held  to  be  tb^ 
Morest  trifling,  when  re^rded  as  terminating  in  themselves,  or 
9B  severed  from  all  beanne  upon  the  higher  moral  life  of  the  im* 
mortal  spirit.    There  can  be  no  better  or  more  real  division  of 
dasses  among  mankind  than  this — ^the  men  who  are  serious,  and 
tte  men  who  are  not;  those  who  are  in  solemn  earnest,  and  thosd 
m^LO  see  nothing  fearful  in  the  problem  of  our  existence.    Hai 
asy  one  become  truly  and  deeply  serious ;  there  need  be  no  great 
fecur  that  he  will  not  be,  at  least,  substantially  orthodox  on  att 
ttie  great  truths  that  relate  to  the  Scriptures  and  human  destiny.- 
The  employment  of  such  expressions  as  we  have  used,  would 
be  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  peculiar  theology  which  ChaK 
mtrs  most  firmly  held,  iad  which  has  generally  been  styled,  batM 
by  friends  and  foes,  the  evangelical.    They  are  such,  too,  as  be 
would  not  at  all  have  hesitated  to  employ  in  his  own  case,  had  he^ 
like  Augustine,  seen  fit  to  give  to  the  world  a  minute  record  of  bii 
o^m  religions  experience.    Still,  in  describing  such  a  change  of 
foch  a  man,  we  would  rather  avoid  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
way  school  of  religionists,  and  all  terms  that  may  be  regarded  af 
having  reference  to  the  processes,  efficiences,  and  peculiar  dog- 
mas with  which  such  change  maj  be  supposed  to  have  been  con^ 
Mcted,  rather  than  to  the  result  itself  in  its  most  catholic  aspect; 
hstead,  then,  of  offending  even  the  most  unreasonable  prejudice 
hj  aayvig  that,  at  this  period  Chalmers  was  converted,  or  expe^ 
nenced  religion,  or  became  a  subject  of  ^ce,  it  may  withoul 
<drence,  and  yet  with  all  solemnity  of  meaning,  be  asserted,  that 
fioffi  ibia  remarkable  epoch  of  his  existence,  he  commenced  livii^ 
br  eternity,  as  he  had  before  lived  for  time.     The  evangelioaV 
Ae  churchman,  the  rationalist,  the  liberal  Christian,  and  even  the 
ibfloeophical  infidel,  would  all  be  content,  we  think,  with  the  di^' 
Bhv  of  sudi  a  phraseology,  expressive  of  a  fact  and  a  {^enomenoia 
ia  nainaii  existence,  so  important,  so  sublime,  so  worthy  of  th# 
deepest  investigation  of  the  deepest  philosophy.    Viewed  m  refer-> 
enee  to  this,  all  other  distinctions  of  character  among  men  seem 
to  vanish  away,  and  to  leave  but  the  two  classes  before  mention^ 
ed — the  serious  and  the  trifling — ^those  who  live  for  time,  and 
these  who  live  for  eternity — those  who  bound  all  things,  even' 
their  schemes  for  doing  good,  their  patriotism,  and  their  philaa-' 
Ihmpy,  by  the  first,  ana  those  who  estimate  their  own  acts  and' 
Ihose  of  U^  fellow  men,  and  all  human  relations,  by  the  second* 
Bveift  owr  modern  transcendentalists  and  professed  admirers  of 
Htoto)  must  here  give  us  credit  for  avoiding  everything  like  cant,' 
Sttd  all  that  is  unj^osophiealy  sinoe  we  have  almost  used  the  very 
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language  of  him  whose  diaciples,  whether  »iightly  or  not,  th«f 
would  in  an  especial  manner  regard  themselves.  We  refer  to 
that  striking  passage  of  the  Phaeoon,  where  he  speaks  of  the  im- 
portance of  living,  not  for  a  part,  but  for  the  whole  of  our  exist- 
ence— Cf/  ^^Q  Tov  j^^iH>v  fi&vop  Ip  &  xuloviuv  t6  t^y  dU'  ^1^  ni 
navx^gi^ — and  the  awful  risk  (peivbg  Mipdvrog)  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  dread  probation  connected  with  thi^  introdocto^ 
era  of  an  endless  being. 

Such  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  Thomas  Chalmen* 
It  is  enough  that  we  are  assured  and  know  that  it  was  real  and 
thorough,  extending  to  all  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  miiul 
^d  heart.  We  need  not  stop  to  inauire  into  the  processes  of  thii 
tnighty  revolution  in  a  mighty  mind,  or  to  ascertain  with  what 
particular  form  of  Christian  theology  it  stood  in  most  inunediate 
connexion.  It  is  sufficient  here  simply  to  advert,  in  passing)  to 
what  we  deem  the  unanswerable  position,  that  that  scheme  d 
theology  is  most  likely  to  contain  the  essential  elemeits  of  tk 
true  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  most  abounds  in  such  results— wbid 
has  the  greatest  tendency  to  make  men  deeply  serious,  to  fiO 
their  minds  with  thoughts  of  eternity,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
most  hated  and  opposed  by  all  triflers,  whether  high  or  low,  senr 
sual  or  philosophical,  literary,  scientific,  ignorant,  or  profane. 

This  language,  too,  has  been  employed,  because  suggested  bjt 
striking  anecdote  having  reference  to  a  portion  of  Charmers'  mt^ 
lon^  subsequent  to  the  event  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Au  illiberal  opponent,  as  we  are  told,  had  chai^ged  upon  turn  his 
former  sentiments,  and  insultingly  held  up  his  own  arithmetical 
estimates  of  the  relative  value  of  clerical  and  scientific  pursuits. 
In  the  humble,  subdued,  yet  most  noble  reply  of  Chalmers,  there 
is  concisely  set  forth  the  very  distinction  that  we  have  endeavored 
to  present,  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  most  catholic  staten^at 
of  that  change  which  constitutes  the  commencement  and  grooad 
work  of  the  Christian  character.  **  He  acknowledged,"  says  the 
narrator  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  ^^  in  the  amplest  tennv 
the  justice  of  the  rebuke  that  had  been  administered,  and  exprett- 
ed  bis  joy  that  the  hour  had  come,  when  an  opportunity  wasgivei 
him  of  publicly  confessing,  how  wrong — how  outrageously  wrong 
— ^had  been  the  estimate  he  had  formed,  in  those  bv-gone  da}% 
of  the  littleness  of  time  and  the  magnitude  of  eternity*      , 

^^  No  man,"  says  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  modem  tim^s, 
<<  can  have  been  conversant  with  the  volumes  of  religious  bios- 
raphy*-can  have  perused  for  instance^  the  lives  c^  Wickli^ 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Wishart,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bemam 
Gilpin,  Bishop  JBedell,  or  of  Egede,  Swartz,  and  the  mission(uiei 
of  the  frozen  worlds  without  an  occasional  conviction  that  these 
men  lived  under  extraordinary  influences  that  in  eadi  instaooei 
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and  in  all  ages  of  tiie  Christian  era,  beat  tbe  same  characters,  and, 
both  in  the  accompaniments  and  the  results,  evidently  refer  to  a 
common  origin.'^  In  no  case  will  the  truth  of  this  more  come 
home  to  the  soul  of  the  serious  reader,  than  in  studying  the  life  of 
Chalmers.  What  can  this  be — this  "  extraordinary  influence  ^^ 
— under  which  he,  and  those  mentioned  above,  and  multitudes  of 
others  that  mi^ht  be  named,  and  tens  Df  thousands  more  without 
a  name  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  history,  have  lived  and  diedl 
What  is  this  which  makes  so  striking  ancl  characteristic  a  differ- 
ence between  such  men,  for  example,  as  Chalmers  and  Wilber- 
force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  noblest  of  those  in  whom  no  such 
influence  is  recognised,  on  the  other?  Compare  them  with 
Warburton,  and  Pitt,  and  Canning,  and  Peel,  and  Brougham,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  others,  living  and  dead,  that  might  be  men- 
tioned in  our  own  country.  The  former  lived  for  eternity ;  the 
latter,  with  all  their  patriotism,  with  all  their  public  spirit,  with  all 
their  philanthropy,  with  all  that  freedom  from  the  grosser  forms 
cf  selfishness  which  may  be  justly  claimed  for  them,  still  m^y  be 
said  to  have  lived  for  time.  Their  own  views  in  relation  to  them- 
selves were  mainly  bounded  by  time ;  their  views  of  their  fellow 
men,  the  light  in  which  they  estimated  human  relations,  their 
achemes  for  doing  good,  and  for  the  melioration  of  the  human  con- 
dition— an  honest  desire  for  which  may  be  freely  conceded  to 
tbem — ^were  all  bounded  by  the  same  visible  horizon  of  a  present 
existence.  Their  friendshiip  to  the  Church  and  to  religion,  sin- 
cere thouffh  it  was,  had  the  same  contracted  limit.  The  Church 
was  for  £e  world,  religion  for  the  preservation  of  the  decency^ 
and  order,  and  morality,  and,  in  this  way,  the  happiness,  of 
society.  The  reality  of  the  Endless  life  was  not  denied,  nor 
was  it  altogether  unfelt ;  but,  like  objects  seen  through  an  invert- 
ed glass,  eternity  seemed  very  fer  off,  very  shadowy,  and 
very  small,  whilst  time  filled  almost  the  entire  angle  of  vision.. 
No  one,  however,  can  read  the  writings  of  Chalmers,  after  his 
Temarkable  change,  without  seeing  that  he  regards  himself  in  an 
aspect  wholly  new.  No  man  ever  devoted  himself  more  earn- 
estly to  the  good  of  his  race,  and  especially  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and  yet  all  his  efforts  and  sermons 
QD  this  behalf,  show  that  he  acted  under  two  most  unchangii^ 
eonvictions — one,  that  their  temporal  interests  bore  no  compan^ 
son,  in  importance,  with  their  spiritual  good,  and  the  other,  that 
eTen  the  first  could  not  be  placed  on  any  secure  foundation  worth 
tailoring  for,  unless  they  could  be  brought  to  live,  as  he  lived, — ^foc 
eternity.  Unless  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  them  to  Christ,  he 
could  do  but  little  towards  anv  true  elevation  of  their  condition. 
The  blessings  of  Uiis  life  could  not  be  ultimately  and  permanently 
secured  to  communities  where  there  was  a  general  disregard  of  the 
life  to  come.    By  losing  his  hold  on  eternity,  or  by  the  strange 
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iBTersioii  of  regarding  it  in  tbe  snbordiDate  light  of  a  means  tb 
temporal  ends,  man  lost  both  means  and  ends,  both  the  present 
and  the  future,  the  poor  shadow  as  well  as  the  glorious  sabstanee« 
The  visible  ever  sinks  down  at  once,  losing  all  value  and  all 
sustaining  power  when  severed  from  its  life  in  the  invisible,  h 
Mcfa  views,  how  widel  v  did  he  differ  from  a  class  of  social  refona- 
ers,  who  would  not  only  never  turn  awav  the  thoughts  from  Ae 
temporal,  but  would  even  limit  Christ's  glorious  kingdom  to  tUi 
eartn,  and  confine  to  the  present  world  the  solemn  declarations  rf 
one  who  hardly  ever  speaks  of  human  destiny  except  in  reladoa 
to  the  life  to  come. 

With  whatever  system  of  theology  this  change  in  the  soul  d 
Chalmers  may  have  been  connectea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  thoroughness  and  universality.  It  reached  the  whole  nm 
in  all  his  relations*  Old  things  passed  away,  and  all  things  be* 
came  new*  Science  at  once  took  a  subordinate  place.  The  ser- 
vice of  God,  instead  of  being  crowded  into  one  week-day  aad 
m  tedious  Sabbath,  was  henceiorth  to  be  the  occupation  of  all  b 
days,  and  all  his  existence.  The  man  who  might  with  ease 
have  rivaled  a  Playfair,  a  Davy,  or  a  Herschell,  had  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  his  strong  passion  for  natural  science,  hi 
discovered  a  higher  law  than  gravitation,  a  '^  glory  abore  fle 
Heavens,"  transcending  any  revelations  that  might  be  expected 
Irom  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  telescope.  He  had  discorered 
the  true  tdnop  inovgdn^topy  locum  supercckestemf  ahsokUi  wff 
UUia  et  omnis  sincem  perfectaque  cogniHonis  sedem^  the 
•upercelestial  world  of  truth,  which  shall  remain  when  tbe  pr^ 
sent  visible  universe,  with  all  its  laws  and  affinities,  shall  bate 
waxed  old,  and,  like  a  worp  and  folded  garment,  been  laid  aside 
for  higher  and  more  glorious  dispensations.  And  yet  the  dlM 
Chalmers  had  no  higher  revelation  than  had  been  made  to  uour 
mnds  of  Scotland's  most  unlearned  and  unscientific  peasantry. 
He  had  looked  up  to  the  stars  for  light  ^  he  had  interrogated  the 
rocks  for  wisdom,  and  ^^  the  stones  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death"  for  "  the  way  of  understanding ;"  he  had  explored  cbeoi- 
cal  affinities  to  find  the  secret  of  physical  life  ;  he  had  stndiol 
political  economy  to  discover  the  elements  of  social  organizatioi, 
tod  the  fundamental  law  of  a  utilitarian  ethics  5  but  all  his  1«- 
vious  science  and  philosophy  had  never  reached  the  sublisttty  of 
Ae  thought  so  beautifully  presented  in  the  plain  Scottish  verdsi, 
of  the  Psalms,  as  it  had  been  often  sung  "  with  the  spirit  and  tile 
understanding,"  at  the  morning  and  evening  exercise  in  so  iaa>]f 
of  the  humblest  cottages  of  his  native  land : 

O  Lord,  of  life  the  fountain  pare 

Alone  remaint  with  tbee ; 
And  in  that  pureat  light  of  thine, 

W«  dearly  light  AaU 
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lii  oikar  wonby  aad  to  aiPoM  every  nppBUMic/b  of  pietktic  mjM*' 
ckm,  or  philosojducal  jeatimeiitaKty,  we  ma;  rather  nay,  in  the 
«M  of  his  awn  slroog  and  most  a&cting  language,-*^^  His  eyes 
had  been  op^ied  to  see  how  wroa^,  how  outrageouslT  wrongs 
had  been  the  estimate  he  bad  fonaed  m  bjgone  days,  of  the  little^ 
MM  of  time,  and  the  magnitude  of  eternity." 

And  nobly,  and  most  consistently,  and  most  persererinidy^ 
dU  he  eater  upon,  and  abide  in,  the  new  work  of  this  hi^cr 
calling — ^  ^'^  xiifacMf  tuv  6«ov  ^i^  Xi^t^  'iiioov.  Amid  ^ 
fteble  and  sickly  experiences  which  so  often  meet  us  in  the  pages 
ef  religioos  biography,  it  is  botii  refreshing  and  strengthening  to 
aoatemfdate  the  &ith  of  Chalmers.  No  donbt  it  deriyed  muca  ef 
ila  yigor  from  the  strong  system  of  theology  in  which  he  had  beea 
Burtured,  and  which  operated  as  a  plastic  power  in  giTingfeni 
9mA  direction  to  his  subsequent  experience ;  but  we  hare  <diet 
sea,  ia  the  pages  of  this  review,  to  contemplate  it  in  i4s  moil 
ci^bolic  aspect  or  in  its  most  general  relatioas  to  eTer3rthia9 
wlitch  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  serious  religion.  Still  we  me^ 
aj,  there  was  about  it  a  strength,  a  clesumess,  an  unwavering 
cansistencv,  seldom  to  be  found  surpassed  in  the  records  of  Ihe 
Ohardi,  whedier  in  its  Catholic,  its  Protestant,  its  Anglican,  at 
ita  rationaliatic  aspect.  He  appears  once  to  have  opened  hii 
ejea  to  the  bright  vision  of  spiritual  truth,  and  then  never  to  ha^ 
had  his  clear  and  steady  gaze  affected  by  that  occasional  diauiess 
of  which  others  have  so  much  complained.  The  ^^  Sun  of  rightifr* 
easneas  with  healing  in  his  win^s,"  had  arisen  once  won  him 
sanl,  aad  then  it  was  sanahine  with  him  forever  after.  Amid  sA 
the  troubles  of  his  beloved  Church,  and  his  personal  anxieties  ck 
her  account,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  the  elevated  spirita^ 
calm  in  which  he  habitually  lived,  realizing  the  comparisMi- 
wohieh  has  been  such  a  fisivorite  among  poets,  from  Stwoa  la 
Galddmitib  aad  Cowper : 

Stat  sublimis  apex,  ventosqne  ImbreaqtM  serenos 
Dcapkieafl. 

He  seems  to  have  believed,  once  for  all,  and  then  to  have  en* 
tered  into  that  spiritual  rest  which  suffered  him  to  devote  al]  his 
eaergies,  un weakened  and  unimpeded  by  personal  doubts,  to  tne 
advancement  of  his  Master's  kingdom.  He  seems  to  have  repent-* 
cd,  once  for  all,  of"  the  outrageous  wrong  of  those  by-gone  days,** 
wlkeB  he  Kved  for  time  and  foi^ot  the  claims  of  eternity,  aad 
Amu,  ever  afterwards,  to  have  served  the  Lord  with  singleness 
aBd  Redness  of  heart  Whether  his  external  belief  in  Christianity 
had  come  from  an  examination  of  its  historical  evidences ;  leading 
him,  from  a  startling  conviction  of  their  unexpected  stren^^,  to  % 
more  thorousfa  seardiing  ef  his  own  spiritual  state, — as  we  mi|^ 
perhaps,  earner  from  the  clearness,  and  strength,  and  warmth  ejf 
igleiest  dkplayed  in  hia  tract  in  the  Eacydopedia,  so  difleieat, 
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or  whether  an  overpowering  internal  conviction  of  the  pecmiar 
tratlis  of  revelation  had  imparted, /rom  witldnj  a  snpeniatTiTd 
Uglit  to  its  ouiward  evidences;  still,  when  once  believed,  it  seemi 
to  have  been  a  feith  which  was  never  to  allow  of  doubt,  or  to  per- 
mit any  subsequent  questioning*  There  is,  it  is  true,  but  httfe 
eatfteas  testimony  from  which  we  can  gather  the  daily  peraond 
experience  of  Chalmers ;  but  inferentitd  evidence  in  abundance 
presents  itself  from  all  his  published  religious  works.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  recorded  frames,  anatomized  every  morning  and  eyen- 
iag,  with  a  self-tormenting  and  doubt-creating  scrupiDositj.  Ni 
Me,  however,  can  mistake  his  character,  in  this  respect  who  keep 
in  mind  the  habitual  tone  of  all  his  tracts  and  sermons,  as^- 
dbessed  to  all  classes,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  ihe 
low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  Everywhere  may  be  sect 
Ike  same  eameslbess,  the  same  elevation,  the  same  firm  codtic- 
tM»n  of  the  truths  he  was  uttering.  Every^ere  is  there  the  same 
mmd  impression  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  he  is  conversant,  nol 
simply  with  the  mere  pulpit  exercises,  but  with  the  daily  and 
hobitual  thoughts  of  one  who  knows  that  he  has  believed  for  eter- 
wi^f  and  is  hving  for  eternity,  and  then,  in  the  jo]^l  security  of 
tlus  conviction,  is  giving  himself  up  to  ihe  promotion  of  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  good  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  time. 

There  is  in  Chalmers  no  appearance  of  that  false  ferror  bj 
which  a  weak  faith,  sometimes,  perhaps,  without  a  distinct  con- 
adousness  of  the  true  nature  of  its  internal  influences,  seems  as 
Ikough  it  would  lash  itself  into  a  higher  temperature,  and  force  it- 
aalf  into  a  region  of  truth  having  no  ground,  or  but  a  feeUe 

Eond,  in  the  actual  feeling.  Such  a  state  is  never  detected  ia 
sermons.  No  suspicion  ever  crosses  the  reader's  mind,  that 
1|^  10  preaching  above  his  experience,  as  it  ma^  be  styled.  There 
is  also  everywhere  a  kindly  humanity,  which  is  so  apt  to  M  oiA 
of  the  false  feeling,  and  thus,  by  its  absence,  betrav  the  hollow- 
ness  of  a  zeal  which  would  seek  to  light  the  fires  of  hell,  for  tke 
•eUsh  purpose  of  kindling  the  feeble  sparks  of  its  own  religiov 
warmth. 

There  is  never,  on  the  other  hand,  any  manifestation  ci  my 
painful  feeling  of  religious  darkness  or  despondency,  either  in  re- 
ject to  his  own  personal  salvation,  as  a  believer  of  the  everla^ 
laig  promises,  or  his  general  belief,  once  for  all  established,  in  tke 
strong  evidences  or  Christianity.  We  are  almost  certain,  tkift 
one  who  thus  feels,  and  speaks,  and  glows  with  an  ever  constant 
light  and  warmth,  could  never  have  had  much  experience  of  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  of  a  Baxter,  or  the  morbid  doubts  of  a 
Papon,  or  the  restless  and  undefined  longnngs  for  that  ever  future 
light,  which  characterised  the  amiable  and  serious  Channing,  or  of 
Ae  gloomy  ii4>givings  which  so  firequtntly  pceaent  theoaselr^i 


itt  ttie  iiBoetUtd  mA  iiMittliBg  speoii^^ 
F<»8ter« 

To  this  cause,  likewise,  may  be  attributed  that  exuberiai 
charily  which  so  strongly  marks  all  the  productions  of  Chalm^^;. 
and  tuat,  too,  although  he  was  a  firm  and  unshrinking  belieyer  io 
a.  rigid  system  of  what  has  been  so  often  styled  a  gloomy  and  Ub- 
cbaritable  theology ;  a  theology,  moreover,  which  he  never  seeder 
to  qualify  or  evade,  but  appears  to  have  held  with  all  the  truths 
fulness  and  honesty  of  a  Knox  or  an  Erskine*  The  secret  of  thift 
may  be  found  in  this  very  clearness  and  fixedness  of  his  .faith«. 
He  could  afford  to  be  charitable.  The  stronger  his  confidence  ift 
his  own  well-considered  system  of  belief,  the  greater  his  feelini^ 
of  compassion  for  the  errors  of  others,  and  the  wider  his  freedoa 
from  all  the  acrimony  of  uneasy  and  unsettled  convictions.  lb 
bad  once  aspired  to  the  highest  honors  of  physical  science.  From 
such  an  elevation,  he  might  have  looked  with  compassion,  yet 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  selfish  pride  of  superiority,  at  the  muItiU 
todes  below,  wandering  in  all  the  blindness  and  superstition  whick 
the  scientific  man  charges  upon  ignorance  of  nature.  In  a  fiur 
higher  sense,  however,  than  was  ever,  intended  by  the  words  of 
the  Roman  naturalistic  poet,  and  from  a  far  higher  elevation  thair 
could  have  ever  been  given  to  him  by  science,  was  it  his, 

Munita  tenert 
Edita  doctrine  ealesium  templa  serena, 
Desuper  unde  queat  alios  etrare  videre, 
Atqua  viam  palantes  quaerere  vitae. 

From  such  an  exalted  state  of  faith  and  feelinff  it  is  imposaUct 
to  be  otherwise  than  charitaUe,  even  to  the  farthest  extremes  of 
supposed  religious  err(»r.  It  embraces  not  only  the  heretic,  but 
also  the  infidd,  and  even  the  atheist ;  everything,  in  shoft,  b«l 
the  downright  dishonesty  which  sometimes  seeks  to  clothe  thff 
most  rotten  scepticism  with  the  garb  of  high  and  transcendent 
fidth.  It  can  no  more  be  angry  with  the  wretched  victims  of^ 
SRor,  than  he  who  has  secured  his  firm  fbotii^  on  the  rock,  cas- 
liave  an  unkindly  feeling  towards  any  of  the  perishing  companioM^ 
oi  his  shipwreck,  because  in  their  blindness,  or  their  madness,  or 
their  insensibility,  they  refuse  the  plank  which  has  rescued  hiis, 
sad  which  he  extends  for  their  deliverance.  The  possessor  of 
such  a  faith  remembers  well,  perhaps,  the  awful  struggles  throvf^ 
which  his  own  stronc  position  may  have  been  reached ;  he  under- 
stands the  immense  difficulties  of  religion  all  the  better  firom  tkr 
survey  which  this  secure  eminence  enables  him  to  take  of  the 
^de  field  of  anxious  inquiry ;  and  he  is  ready,  therefore,  to  adopts 
with  all  his  soul,  the  langui^^e  which  thatdun^  jmi^,  St.  Augos^ 
tine,  uses  toward  the  very  heretics  with  whom  he  was  so  earnestly 
contending — ^^  Illi  in  vos  saeviant  qui  nesciunt  cum  quo  labcure 
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saeviant  qui  nesciunt  cam  quanta  difficultate  sanetur  oculus  inters 
ibiM  homtnis,  ut  posiit  iatueii  solem  fuum*  Illi  in  vos  neviant 
^m  nesciunt  quibus  suspiriis  et  gemetibus  fiat,  ut  ex  qQantria" 
cimqiie  parte  possit  intelligi  Dens.' 

Irrespective,  then,  of  its  connexion  with  any  particular  doffmas, 
it  may  be  maintained,  that  none  are  so  likely  to  be  charitable,  ift 
tiie  truest  sense  of  the  word  as  distinguished  from  an  omm 
indifference,  as  those  who  are  most  clear  and  settled  in  their  om 
belief.  And  so,  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  so  friit- 
M  a  source  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  suspicion,  malice,  wrath, 
wd  all  uncharitableness,  or  of  a  spurious  liberality  coferiag  if 
the  rerr  eall  of  bitterness,  as  a  half  formed  faith^-^  system  « 
belief,  be  it  what  it  may,  be  it  positive  or  n^|c«tive,  to  which  that 
is  a  mere  party  adherence,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  orij 
half  trusted,  and  is  far  too  feeble  to  protect  the  soul  agamst  tk 
celd  scepticism  that  is  ever  lurking  beneath.  By  such  a  Hiaii,dtt 
holder  <^  every  other  creed  is  regarded  as  his  enemy,  because  k 
hm  so  little  of  true  confidence  in  his  own«  Every*  c^pponent  it 
looked  upon  as  an  invader,  who  comes  to  wrest  £rom  him  wk^k 
ftels  he  holds  by  so  feeble  a  grasp.  The  bitterness  of  his  intol* 
crance  towards  evei^  other  opinion,  is  in'prop<Mrtion  to  thefeeliaf 
of  insecurity  by  which  he  is  ever  haunted ;  and  thus  he  wouJd 
hide,  even  from  himself,  the  want  of  a  true  faith,  by  the  seal 
with  which  he  denounces  the  heresies  of  others.  We  would 
only,  in  passing,  further  remark  here  on  the  fact,  that  Cbalmen 
fomishes  the  most  conclusive  proof,  that  an  unqualified  Calvinism, 
much  as  the  system  has  been  condemned  as  gloomy  and  ta- 
duuntable,  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  bri^test,  and  lofSi^ 
Ueit,  and  highest  forms  of  charity  and  good-will  to  maBkiiid> 
Tluis  maeh  may  certainly  be  said  of  it  as  an  historical  phesAfflfr 
non,  without  passing  out  of  our  way  to  pronounce  any  lunmoi 
vpen  its  doctrinal  truth.  The  other  historical  merits  claimei 
m  it,  the  sound  morality  with  which  its  rigid  doctrine  d 
mbratiati  through  fiiith  amy  has  ever  been  accompanied,  dK 
iiVBmfftfa  of  individual  character  to  which  it  has  ever  given  naS) 
and  mt  logical  consistency  with  which  it  has  ever  been  nmin* 
tamod,  need  no  demonstouon*  They  have  often  been  pcoiei  ii 
tlue  fdiaraeters  of  its  friends ;  they  have  been  over  and  over  agaia 
OBpeeded  by  the  most  determinad  ci  its  foes. 

How  strong  the  contrast,  we  would  further  remark  on  this  headi 
pattemted  by  the  unwavering,  untroubled^  and  undoiided  faith  m 

*  Let  them  be  angry  with  you  who  know  not  with  what  pains  truth  is  found,  •■■ 
wIBi  whut  diffleu^  errors  are  ■huiuied.  Lei  them  be  ftngry  w^h  you  who  kMV 
•at  vfith  what  diOcalty  tibe  «ye  ol  the  tOMr  siaa  is  healed,  so  as  to  behold  its  ««a 
pae^r  sun.  Let  them  be  angry  with  you  who  know  not  with  what  tighings  lai 
jpoanings  it  ia  that  God  la  ever,  even  in  the  amalkat  part,  truly  apprehended  wf 


Cni&lmeTS,  taihat  unquiet  feeling,  wlndi,  in  some  setttons  of  Ihe 
Christian  Churcb,  has  sought  almost  wholly  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
Tery  name  of  faith,  and  denounces  almost  ererything  els«  under 
the  branded  name  of  rationaKsm.  There  are  those  who  are  ever 
talking  and  writing  of  high  belief,  of  the  beliering  spirit,  of  a 
fintb  which  not  only  transcends  reason,  but  glories  in  spuming  aH 
its  decisions  in  things  pertaining  to  salvation  and  the  soul.  It  de- 
ohdms  against  the  importance  which  is  attached  by  some  td  tlie 
external  or  historical  evidences  of  Christianity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bran<b  likewise  with  this  odious  charge  of  rationalistngy 
Aat  reliance  upon  the  internal,  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  perception  of  the  conformity  of 
their  doctrines  to  the  highest  reason.  It  matters  not,  too,  tO' 
tliem,  how  this  perception  comes, — whether  from  an  arrogant 
subjection  of  God's  revelation  to  the  previous  views  of  the  sen- 
soal  understanding,  or  from  an  earnest  study  of  the  sacred  volume, 
IB  docile  and  prayerful  reliance  on  the  promise  of  spiritual  enligbt*^ 
enment  therein  contained,  and  with  devout  invocations  for  its  ful- 
filment. It  assumes  what  it  calls  higher  ground  than  all  this.  It 
perverts  the  maxim — believe  that  thou  mayest  understand  ;  which 
nfls  no  meaning  except  in  reference  to  the  moral  wants  of  the 
Mill  demanding  a  revel4kn  of  some  kind,  under  the  most  ratumal 
conviction  that  Qod  would  not  have  left  our  race  wholly  without 
it,  although  he  may  have  su£Fered  a  mysterious  darkness  to  rest  on 
Basy  questions  connected  with  its  nature,  authority,  and  extent*. 
This  boasting  claim  of  high  and  transcendent  faith,  goes  not  only 
hack  of  reason,  but  also  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  substitutes  a 
phantom  of  authorit;^  and  tradition— (an  authority,  too,  and  a  tra- 
dition of  its  own  rationalistic  choosing  out  of  other  things  claiiti'^ 
img  tiie  same  character) — ^in  place  of  all  that  comes  from  the  sod 
itself, — whether  from  the  intellect  alone,  or  from  the  mt»ral  natmre 
^-'^tiid  in  place  of  all  that  the^ocile  and  heaven-anointed  reasoa 
finds  in  the  written  word  of  God.  In  a  word,  these  men  of  im^- 
pHcit  fai&,  make  faith  both  means  and  end.  It  is  believing  be- 
cause they  do  believe,  with  nothing,  either  subjective  or  objective, 
except  the  barren  dogma  which  denies  all  previous  grounds  of 
faith  having  any  connexion  with  the  intellect  or  the  heart. 

^  Now  faith,^^  says  the  Apostle,  "  is  the  substance  i)m6ojomg^ 
the  hypostasis)^  of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  the  tfainn 
mot  seen."  Its  very  name,  and  the  primary  ideas  associated  wrai 
it,  imply  firmness  and  security.  They  who  believe  have  entered 
mfco  rest.  The  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  tmseen  things, 
once  truly  received,  must  so  change  all  our  views  of  the  relatioaa 
of  things  temporal  and  things  eternal,  so  correct  the  wrong  esti»> 
asBte,  (to  use  iq^in  ihe  language  of  Chalmers,)  of  the  littleness  of 
tke  one  and  tli^  magnitude  of  the  other,  so  reverse,  in  short,,  thai 
imenBtroua  ju^meot  of  the  sease  wbie)i  ever  pronounces  tim0 


ra'bstance  and  eternitj  the  shadow,  as  to  place  eTerything  on  a 
new  foandation,  and  anchor  the  soul,  once  for  all,  on  a  new  and 
eternal  hope.  There  roust  be  something  corresponding  to  tbe 
strong  language  and  striking  metaphors  of  the  Apostle,— '^Tliat 
we  might  have  strong  consolation  who  have^d  jw  rtfugt  to  U^ 
hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us ;  which  hope  we  have  as  an  oii- 
iAor  to  the  soul  sure  and  stedfast,  (  da(paX^,  which  never  slips  nor 
yields  its  hdd^  and  entering  into  that  within  the  Yeil."  And 
again,  it  is  said — ^^^  steadfast  by  faith'' — (nepsd — solid^  firman- 
iisHng.  ^*  Nothing,"  says  Leighton,  commenting  upon  this  pu* 
sage,  "  is  so  strong  as  a  truly  believing  spirit." 

Now,  in  respect  to  this  Scriptural  view,  how  marked  the  con- 
trast between  the  faith  of  Chalmers,  as  exhibited  in  all  his  writ- 


oniie  oi  uiuc  aiiu  cicruiijr,  uuui  lut;  auur  oi  uis  ueaiii — a  laiui  ap 

parently  ever  serene,  unwavering,  unslipping,  without  fear,  witn^ 
out  misgiving,  ever  cheerful  and  even  joyous,  ever  full  of  light, 
ever  hopeful  both  for  himself  and  the  Church,  ever  elevated,  ani 
yet  rising  higher  and  higher  toward  ^'  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the 
eTer  upward  calling,  until  He,  whom  he  had  so  unfalteringlj 
served,  said  unto  him — "  Well  done,  gfcd  and  faitlM  servant 
come  up  hither  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  fife ;"— how 
strong  the  contrast,  we  say,  between  this,  and  the  uneasy,  restless, 
distrustful  course  of  some  who  would  perhaps  charge  Chalmen 
with  a  rationalising  tendency,  because  he  reasoned  on  the  exter> 
nal  evidences,  and  endeavored  to  conciliate  scientific  minds  Uk 
wards  the  Scriptures.  The  main  ground,  however,  of  such  i 
diaree  would  be  his  having  said  so  Tittle,  and  thought  so  little  of 
tihe  dogma  of  the  Church's  authority  and  the  Church's  abstiad 
right  to  teach,  whilst  the  mighty  effort  of  his  whole  religious  lift 
was  to  render  the  member  of  Chilst's  body  to  which  he  beloi^- 
ed,  an  actually  teaching  Church,  the  more  zealous  in  pointing  oot 
the  way  of  life,  and  in  proving  the  rigid  faith  of  her  articles  bf 
hex  self-denying  works,  at  the  very  period  when  she  was  stripped 
of  the  patronising  aid  of  a  worldly  state  and  time-serving  states* 
men. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  the  great 
<iae8tion  of  the  Church's  visibility,  of  the  Church's  true  authority, 
and  of  that  belief  which  tends  to  regard  this  visible  Church  as,  m 
a  most  important  sense,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  It  in- 
volves the  greatest  and  most  difficult  problem  of  the  age,  and 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  soon  brought  to  a  right  decision,  with 
ao  avoidance  of  all  extremes  at  war  with  the  true  idea  of  Chrisfk 
visible  and  glorious  kingdom  on  earth.  We  would  not  speak 
irreverentlj  of  any  peculiar  aspect  of  Christian  belief  that  con- 
secta  itsdtf  with  such  a  hope^  but  we  would  not  fear  to  ezpres 
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the  conviction,  that  ttnoh  tbtt  k  Mid  of  high  fioth,  and  implicit 
fiuth,  and  this  boast  of  a  faith  that  never  reasons,  and  much  of  the 
mock  humility  of  this  deference  to  authority,  would  be  found,  on 
dose  examination,  to  cover  up  a  naked  and  shivering  infidelity,; 
that  wants  the  name  of  faith,  (because  in  the  present  swing  ok 
ttme's  pendulum,  belief  of  some  kind  has  become  connected  wilh^ 
the  claim  of  higher  intellect,)  and  yet  is  afraid  to  reason,  afraid* 
to  trust  the  soul  with  the  Scriptures,  and,  therefore,  cheats  itself 
with  the  fancy  that  it  believes,  when  it  has  only  violently,  and  by 
a  stubborn  effort  of  an  unreasoning  will,  closed  its  eyes  to  doubt ; 
thus  timidly  taking  shelter  in  an  authority  which  it  does  not  truly 
acknowledge  with  the  intelligence,  and  which,  therefore,  it  can 
never  truly  revere*  Even  frames  and  feelings  would  furnish  a 
better  ground  than  this ;  certainly,  then,  the  least  conviction  of 
die  heart,  or  the  understanding,  truly  enlightened  by  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  the  evangelical  narrative.  In  one 
place  of  his  recorded  comments  in  the  course  of  his  Bible  readings, 
Chalmers  speaks  of  ^^  simply  believing  on  the  name  of  Christy — 
(the  name  itself  alone,  however  indefinite,  he  says,  the  expression 
might  seem,) — as  being  at  certain  times  the  highest  exercise  of 
fiaiw  to  which  the  soul  could  aspire."  Some  might  regard  this 
•8  indeed  indefinite,  and  yet,  to  a  truly  believing  spirit,  this  sim- 
ple trust  in  the  nam£  of  Jesus,  this  silent  touch  of  the  hem  of  Hit 
garment,  may  have  fiaur  more  of  firmness  and  security  than  any 
boasting  faith  that  proudly  builds  itself  on  antiquity,  and  propt 
itself  up  with  the  infallibility  of  fathers  and  councils,  or  ssr- 
rounds  itself  with  every  appeal  to  the  sense  to  be  found  in  im* 
posing  forms,  to  the  rejection  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  reason, 
and  adl  the  convictions  of  the  heart. 

In  respect  to  this  firmness  of  faith  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  it  would  furnish  an  interesting  parallel  to  compofe 
Chalmers  with  Newman.  The  admirers  of  the  latter  would,  per- 
haps, charge  the  former  with  a  rationalizing  tendency,  or  with 
the  want  of  a  high  and  transcendent  faith.  Without  however, 
meddling  at  all  with  the  theological  dogmas  connected  with  their 
names,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  moral  phenomena  presented 
*  in  the  religious  lives  of  these  two  men ;  as  illustrative  of  the 
clearness  and  power  of  the  interior  religious  principle.  In  this 
respect,  how  strong  the  contrast  between  the  rational,  calm,  and 
stedfast  faith  of  the  one,  and  the  uneasy,  distrustful,  unsatisfied, 
and  ever  unsettled  state  of  mind  which  the  other  has  so  signifi- 
cantly exhibited  in  his  own  famous  work  on  developments — a 
work,  too,  in  which  the  best  method  of  rationalising  on  religions 
belief,  and  of  reconciling  the  Scriptures  with  whatever  any  one's 
private  judgment  may  wish  to  beheve,  may  be  almost  said  to  be 
reduced  to  a  science. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  wiU  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the  bio- 
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p>|iLy  of  Cb^ltt^rt  tbm  the  Mr^nwom  aiiirt  h^  iwdbe  to  biiiig 
about  a  reconciliation,  aad  a  permanent  peace,  between  science, 
oipecially  natural  science,  and  theology.  To  this  his  earliest 
iM  most  earnest  seal  seems  to  have  been  directed,  after  that  re- 
malleable  chaiige  in  his  religious  views  which  has  been  so  &e- 
foently  mentioned*  Its  first  fruits  were  those  astronomical  iih 
0o«nes  by  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  astonished  alike  the 
ttU^ua  and  the  scientific  communities.  Much  as  we  have  bees 
QMrled  away  with  admiration  of  the  eloquence  and  profundity 
manifested  in  these  remarkable  discourses,  there  has  ever  seemed 
t»  IIS  discoverable  in  them  a  simplicity  of  feeling  not  at  all  incon- 
Mlent  with,  but  rather  enhancing  our  conception  of,  the  Ckds- 
tiaii  greatness  which  marks  the  effort.  We  have  been  led  to 
iMnpare  the  direct  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  Chalmen  it 
s  productions,  so  laitrely  sharing  in  the  rich  unction  of  those 
views  which  now  fified  his  soul,  with  that  simplicity  of  zeil 
often  marks  the  young  Christian  convert  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life. 

There  have  been,  at  times,  vntnessed  In  our  land  certain  periods 
ef  deep  religious  interest,  to  which  has  been  generally  giret 
the  name  of  revivals.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  questioB 
of  their  reality,  but  there  may  be  certainly  an  allusion  to  tbem^ 
mkd  th^  effects,  as  actual  and  interesting  phenoniena.   Veir 
many  delusions,  it  may  be  admitted,  much  mat  is  spunous,  moch 
also  that  is  positively  hurtful,  have  often  attended  and  followed 
them.     It  may  be  granted,  too,  that  the  name  has  sometimes  beei 
spven  to  that  which  was  wholly  deceptive  and  unreal.    It  maj 
Ukawise  be  finely  conceded,  that  there  is  something  practicalij 
wrong  about  that  religious  system,  which  requires,  for  the  preser* 
vatkm  of  its  vital  continuity,  the  recurrence  of  such  spasmodic  re- 
suscitations.   And  yet,  no  truly  serious  man,  who  has  ever  wit- 
nessed the  most  remarkable  features  of  some  of  these  seasons  of 
dcvep  religious  solemnity,  can  avoid  feeling,  that  there  is  some* 
thii^  about  them  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  deepest 
ehi^ters  in  any  work  on  anthropology  or  mental  philosophy.  la 
tlie  bosom  of  some  remote  country  congregation,  in  the  confer- 
•Bce  or  enquiry  meeting  of  the  rural  school-bouse,  and  sometinei ' 
attMmg  the  assembled  vvorshippers  in  the  grove,  tiiere  have  been 
ttot  imfrequently  presented  scenes  of  most  surpassing  interest 
Amid  much  that  might  justly  be  styled  narrow,  irrational,  and 
eyen  repulsive,  there  have  been  also  facts  and  phenomena  wor- 
thy of  the  deepest  attention  of  all  our  fact-hunting  Baconiaoi* 
There  have  been  most  serious  exhibitions  of  humanity  uader 
stnm^e  influences,  altc^ether  beyond  the  explanation  of  that  sa- 
perficial  philosophy   which  findfs  in  the  word  imaginatioD)  a 
standing  solution  of  all  difficulties.    There  have  been  psychologic 
cal  aBcT  moral  vi^onders,  wkieh  after  all  albwance  for  ordinary 
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and  animal  feeling,  present  a  problem  not  only  beyond  the  solu- 
tion of  a  Marrjatt  or  a  Dickens,  bat  also  too  profound  for  the 
philosophy  of  a  Kant,  a  Stewart,  or  a  Cousin* 

In  such  seasons,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  is  the 
simplicity  of  zeal  with  which  the  young  convert,  or  the  one  just 
awsikened,  as  the  great  Chalmers  was,  to  see  ^^how  outrageously 
wrong  had  been  his  former  estimate  of  time  and  eternity/'  urges 
upon  others  the  consideration  of  the  great  truths  which  now  fill 
the  entire  angle  of  bis  spiritual  vision.  How  he  seems  to  think 
and  feel  as  though  he  could  almost  convert  his  companions  with 
a  word,  and  by  one  impassioned  exhortation  bring  them  to  behold 
that  new  aspect  under  which  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and 
Grod,  and  life,  and  death,  and  all  things  present,  and  all 
things  to  come,  now  appear  to  his  unclouded  vision  !  How  can 
they  be  blind  to  that  which  seems  to  him  the  purest  and  most 
penetrating  light!  How  can  they  be  insensible  to  that  which 
appears  to  him  the  most  exalted  reason !  Only  change,  now,  the 
view  to  a  higher  sphere  of  worldly  and  intellectual  rank,  and 
iust  in  this  relation  does  the  converted  Chalmers  seem  to  stand  to 
his  companions  of  the  learned  and  scientific  world*  He  has  dis* 
covered  "  how  wrong — how  outrageously  wrong — in  bygone  days, 
had  been  his  own  estimate  of  the  littleness  of  time  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  eternity  ;''  and,  at  once,  in  all  the  fervid  simplicity  oi' 
his  great  Christian  spirit,  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  can  bring  all 
the  astronomers,  and  chemists,  and  geologists,  in  Christendom, 
to  the  same  sublime  discovery.  Why  can  uiey  not  see  a  glory  in 
the  moral  government  of  God  far  surpassing  any  exhibitions  of  law 
and  development  in  the  natural !  Why  can  they  not  understand, 
that  the  greatness  and  minuteness  of  His  providence.  His  wondrous 
love.  His  unsearchable  justice,  together  with  the  awful  impor- 
tance which  attaches  to  the  acts  of  moral  agents,  however  ^A^jt- 
ceUIy  insignificant,  are  not  in  any  way  diminished,  or  at  all  anected 
by  the  extent  of  the  material  universe,  or  by  any  discoveries 
which  science  may  make  amone^  the  endlessly  diversified  forms  of 
mere  physical  animation !  He  nad  not  then  yet  learned  the  fact 
which  he  himself  afterwards  seems  to  proclaim  in  some  parts  of 
his  sermons,  that  there  is  no  trifling;  like  the  trifling  of  mere  natu- 
ral science  esteeming  itself  the  highest  wisdom,  unless  it  be  the 
utter  inanity  of  that  most  contemptible  thing  which  now  so  often 
passes  under  the  name  of  literature. 

Such  is  the  impression  which,  to  one  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gious history  of  Chalmers  and  his  former  connexion  with  the  sci- 
entific world,  comes  up  most  naturally  on  the  reading  of  those 
eloquent  discourses  in  which  he  so  powerfully  deals  with  our 
natural  men.  And  yet,  firom  other  parts  of  his  works,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  he  felt  the  same  disappointment  that  has 
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so  often  attended  the  more  humble  efiinrt  with  which  we  have 
compared  it. 

Not  even  all  the  eloquence  and  reasoning  of  a  Chalmers  can 
ever  make  religion  fit  well,  or  comfortably,  in  a  philosophic  or 
scientific  dress.  The  gospel  seems  to  demand,  that  in  doine 
homage  to  it,  the  insignia  of  every  other  order  must  first  be  laid 
aside,  to  be  resumed  again,  it  may  be,  but  if  so,  only  in  subordi- 
nation to  its  high  calling.  That  which  imparts  true  light  to  all 
below  can  accept  no  aid  from  temporal  science,  except  it  comes 
back  as  a  reflection  from  its  own  beams.  But  this  is  a  position 
which  science  unbaptized  will  never  take.  She  would,  forsooth, 
be  styled  the  "  handmaid  of  religionj'^  conferring  independent 
aid,  and  sometimes  assuming  to  be  regarded  as  her  humanising 
and  liberalising  instructor. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  and  philosophy 
have  ever  much  changed  their  reciprocal  attitude  to  each  other 
since  the  days  of  Paul.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  one  who 
has  heartily  embraced  the  former,  sees  and  acknowledges  in  it 
a  sublimity  of  truth  which  places  the  humblest  believer  immea- 
surably above  the  proudest  exercise  of  the  natural  reason.  But 
philosophy  and  the  world,  regarded  as  without,  never  will  ac- 
Knowledge  this,  and  can  never,  by  any  process  of  argument,  be 

Sersuaded  of  its  truth.  However  much,  then,  the  Church  may 
ave  an  ambitious  desire  to  be  thought  rational,  and  to  be,  in  this 
respeet,  "  like  all  the  nations  that  are  round  about  her ;"  how- 
ever much  she  may  claim,  and  truly  claim,  to  be  under  the  light 
even  of  the  most  transcendent  reason  ;  however  much  she  may 
oast  off  her  plain  Scriptural  garb,  and  assume  a  new  dialect  more 
seemingly  philosophical,  and  more  in  accordance  with  such  an 
attitude ;  still,  whilst  the  world  remains  the  world,  and  the 
Church  the  Church,  will  the  latter,  if  true  to  herself,  be  deemed 
unreasonable,  illiberal,  unscientific,  and  unphilosophieal ;  alien 
to  the  highest  natural  truths,  and  especially  so  in  regard  to  the 
rank  which  the  mere  sciolist  is  ever  demanding  for  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  Church's  highest  wisdom  in  this  mat- 
ter is  to  bear  the  imputation,  whilst  she  finds  her  true  power  in 
those  stronger  spiritual  weapons  which  never  came  from  the  sci- 
entific or  philosophical  armory.  Chalmers  himself  did  not  be- 
come a  Christian  through  these  means.  No  discoveries  in  astro- 
nomy, or  chemistry,  or  geology,  ever  aided  in  correcting  that 
"  false  estimate  of  his  bygone  days ;"  nor,  on  the  other  hand^ 
when  the  hour  oame  in  which  he  was  to  hear  his  Master's  voice, 
and  henceforth  do  his  Master's  work,  did  any  scientific  difficulties 
impede  the  influence  of  those  new  views  of  moral  truth,  which 
resulted  in  such  an  entire  renovation  of  his  being. 

The  reasoning  o{  Chalmers  in  these  astronomical  discourses 
may  be  pronounced  perfect.    As  far  as  the  bare  logical  argument 


cfta  he  viewed  sepftrate  from  his  gorMous  eloqotnee,  it  is  witb^ 
oat  a  flaw.  The  moral  world  has  iiigher  and  more  imperatiTe 
axioms  thaa  the  physical.  One  of  these  commands  us  to  belieye 
that  the  Divine  care  of  every  part,  especially  every  rational  and 
moral  part,  is  nadiminished,  in  any  sense,  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  whole — yea,  rather  than  it  is  enhanced  by  it.  Oar  little 
world  is  as  near  to  Him,  and  as  much  the  object  of  His  most 
particular  superintendence— -its  moral  agents  are  of  as  much  itn*- 
portance  in  the  scale  of  being ;  their  sins  are  events  of  as  dread 
magnitude ;  their  souls  are  as  precious  in  His  s%ht,  as  though 
the  earth  were  the  whole  of  His  dominions.  The  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  other  worlds,  does  not  detract  one  jot  or  tittle  from 
the  strength  and  soundness  of  this  conclusion  from  the  axioms  of 
the  moral  reason.  Whatever  general  providence,  then,  exercised 
towards  our  race,  whatever  special  care,  whatever  love,  whatever 
wrath,  whatever  administration  of  justice,  whatever  remedial  in- 
terpositions would  have  been  credible  on  the  hypothesis  of  there 
being  no  other  world,  or  race  of  fallen  beings,  remains  equally 
credible,  notwithstanding  all  the  revelations  of  the  telescope* 
The  mcMral  argument  remains  just  as  it  was  before  ;  the  ground 
of  faith  remains  just  the  same  as  it  was  before.  If  credible 
then — and  in  our  present  reasoning,  which  is  to  weigh  the  astro- 
nomical objection  in  a  balance  by  itself,  this  is  assumed — it  is 
equally  credible  now.  Nothing  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from 
either  side  of  the  moral  equation.  Science  has  done  nothing  to 
afiect  it  one  way  or  the  Qther.  The  argument  is  felt  to  be  coa- 
dnsive  as  long  as  the  reason  only  is  addressed.  No  conclusion 
in  the  mathematics  ever  came  more  directly  than  this  does,  irom 
the  necessary  A  priori  assumption  of  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Qod, 
whose  moral  attributes  are  the  highest  part  of  His  character. 
And  yet,  on  the  least  wavering  of  the  soul,  in  comes  the  imagina- 
tion, usurping  the  name  and  placed  reason,  and  overpowers,  at 
times,  her  strongest  decisions,  and  all  the  unanswerable  assuran* 
ces  of  the  moral  argument.  The  infidel  sciolist  also  appeals  to 
reason,  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  science.  He  talks  of 
high  views,  and  wide  views,  and  condemns  the  narrowness  of  the 
believer ;  and  yet  it  is  he  himself  who  is  carrying  one  of  the 
weakest  prejudices  of  humanity  into  all  his  speculations  about 
God  and  redemption.  It  is  he  who  is  justly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  anthropopathy.  It  is  he  who  imagines  that  the  Deity  is  "  ako* 
getber  such  an  one  as  himself,'^  with  a  providence  growing  more 
and  more  diluted,  and  a  moral  government,  Tif  He  has  any  moml 
government  at  all),  necessarily  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
more  and  more  imperfect,  with  the  increasing  extent  of  the  physi* 
cal  universe. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  mere  sciolist  vrill  never  be  converted 
simply  by  tbb  argument,  nor  be  ever  led  to  give  up  his  vain  oIh 
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jections.  His  own  view  squares  exactly  with  the  level  of  bis 
natural  understanding.  The  moral  argument  is  with  him  but  an 
appeal  to  imaginary  feelings,  simply  because  he  has  never  felt 
the  power  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  its  foundation.  With  him, 
time,  and  space,  and  number,  and  magnitude  are  the  realities; 
eternity,  and  all  those  moral  entities  oi  the  unseen,  supernatural 
world,  which  are  unaffected  by  time,  and  space,  and  mignitade, 
are  but  ill-apprehended  dreams  and  shadows. 

So  stands  the  case  in  respect  to  reasonings  from  the  moral  to 
the  natural,  or  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world.  There  is  a 
gulf  between  them  which  is  never  psssed  simply  on  the  line  of 
speculative  ai^ument.  Chalmers  himself  appears  to  have  keenly 
felt  this,  in  the  concluding  portions  even  of  the  Astronomical  Dis- 
courses. The  last  sermon  in  that  splendid  series  appears  espe- 
cially to  manifest,  in  this  respect,  a  melancholy  sentiment  of  dis- 
appointed hope.  He  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  tribute  to  his 
powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  which  had  been  paid  by  such 
crowds  of  admiring  listeners  ;  and  yet,  to  most  of  them,  perhaps 
to  all  whom  he  had  most  desired  to  affect,  he  applies  the  woros 
of  the  text,  which  he  seems  to  have  chosen  in  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
if  not  of  disappointment.  It  had  been  unto  them  only  ^^  as  the 
very  lovely  song  of  one  who  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
well  upon  an  instrument." 

They  doubtless  admired  the  sublime  range  of  his  argument; 
but  as  the  lively  writer  of  some  late  sketches  of  Chalmers,  in  Era- 
ser's Magazine,  says  of  himself  and  his  companions,  ^^  they  did 
not  understand  his  evangelism;"  or  as  the  same  writer  most  naively 
observes  in  another  place,  "  they  cared  nothing  for  his  so  cM 
evangelical  theolo^^  and  would  have  enjoyed  his  oratory  quite  as 
much,  although  his  theme  had  not  been  a  religious  one  at  all." 

Something  of  this  kind,  too,  either  derivecT  fVom  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  or  from  what  he  had  observed  in  tiie  crowds 
his  eloquence  had  attracted,  led  him  often  to  take  strong  ground 
against  what  may  be  styled  the  sentimental,  or  false  feeling,  in 
rel^ion.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  own  healthy  piety  had  ever 
suTOred  much  from  this  cause ;  and  yet  he  often  makes  it  the 
theme  of  some  of  his  most  animated  and  anxious  addresses.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  that  from  this  quarter  more  injury  to  a  ri^ht 
faith  was  to  be  apprehended,  than  from  all  the  false  reasoning 
and  blinding  influence  of  philosophy.  This  was  so,  because  there 
was  so  much  more  danger  of  mistaking  this  false  feeling— arising 
often  from  a  mere  capacity  for  being  moved  by  music  and  elo- 
quence— ^for  religion  itself.  It  is  a  point,  therefore,  to  which  he 
frequently  recurs  with  the  solemnity  of  one  who  felt  that  here 
was  one  of  the  ^eatest  perils  which  the  soul  of  a  cultivated  and 
intellectual  auditor  had  to  encounter.  To  use  his  own  striking 
languid,  ^^  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  distinction  between 


stiioamess  of  feeling  tad  serioomiess  oi  priaciple ;"  and  hence 
the  ^reat  number  of  passages  in  his  discourses  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

**  But  the  falsehood  takes  powession  of  the  man's  own  heart  He  is  pleased  with 
his  emotioos  and  his  tears ;  and  the  interpretation  he  puts  upon  them  is,  that  they 
come  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  heart  all  alire  to  reli^on,  and  sensibly  affected  with 
its  channs,  its  seriousness,  and  its  truth.  Now,  my  orethren,  I  will  Tentnre  to  saqr> 
that  there  may  be  a  world  of  all  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  with  the  very  man  who  is 
not  movins  a  step  towards  that  eternity  over  which  his  fancy  delights  to  expatiate. 

•  •  •  •  The  mind  may  seize  the  vastness  of  some  great  conception,  and  rejoice  in 
the  expanding  loftiness  of  its  own  thoughts,  as  it  dwells  on  the  wonders  of  eternity. 

•  •  •  •  jij^  heart  may  sadden  into  meFdUcholy  at  the  dark  picture  of  death  and  its 
unrelenting  cruelties ;  it  can  be  soothed  and  animated  when  some  sketch  is  laid  be* 
fore  it  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  triumphing  over  all  the  sorrows  and  separations 
of  the  dark  world  that  is  now  passinjg  away.  *  *  •  «  And  yet,  O,  my  brethren,  we 
fear,  we  greatly  fear,  that  while  busied  with  topics  such  as  these,  many  a  hearer 
may  weep,  or  be  elevated,  or  take  pleasure  in  the  touching  imagery  that  is  made  to 
play  around  him,  whilst  the  dust  of  this  perishable  earth  is  all  his  soul  cleaves  to, 
and  its  cheating  vanities  are  all  his  heart  cares  for,  or  his  footsteps  follow  after. 

•  *  *  *  Oh  !  it  may  have  been  a  piece  of  parading  insignificance  altogether — the 
preacher  plajring  on  his  favorite  instrument,  and  the  people  dissipating  away  their 
time  in  the  charm  and  luxury  of  a  theatrical  emotion.** 

It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  chara^er  and  preaching  of  Chal* 
mers,  that  whilst  beyond  almost  all  others,  he  might  be  styled 
the  messenger  of  the  gospel  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of  his  day, 
he  was  also,  in  an  extraoidinary  manner,  the  popular,  the  deeply 
beloved,  s(nd  the  successful  preacher  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  neglected  of  mankind*  Seldom  have  these  two  qualities  been 
found  so  combined  before.  Some  of  his  plain  parochial  sermons 
furnish  no  less  evidence  of  his  greatness  in  one  department,  than 
his  astronomical  discourses  in  the  other.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
even  more  delight  in  preaching  to  the  Westport  poor,  than  to  the 
intellectual  audiences  who  thronged  the  Tron  church  of  Glasgow, 
or  surrounded  his  professorial  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  His  ser- 
mons, too,  to  such  illiterate  audiences,  lost  none  of  their  true  ele- 
vation in  being  adapted  to  less  cultivated  minds.  There  was  no 
artifice  employed  to  catch  the  admiration  of  the  unlearned,  no 
mock  humility,  no  seeming  condescension  to  their  capacities,  no 
presentation  of  truth  in  a  style  affectedly  simple  and  undignified* 
And  yet  without  this,  he  was  ever  fully  understood.  His  preach- 
ing to  this  class  of  minds  was  eminently  successful.  The  reason 
was, — Ae  was  ever  serums  and  deeply  in  earnest.  His  mind  m  as 
ever  on  the  great  theme,  which,  whilst  it  furnishes  the  highest 
topic  for  protoundest  argument,  comes  home  alike  to  the  hearts 
and  capacities  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  It  was  the  con- 
tinual presentation,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  truth  which  he 
so  feelingly  laments  having  neglected  in  "  his  by-gone  days,'' 
when  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  comparative  trifles  of  chem- 
istry and  geology.  It  was  the  great  thought  to  which  he  had 
been  aroused,  once  for  all,  to  make  henceforth  its  proclamatioi^ 
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the  great  basmess  of  bis  life.  It  was  die  tonstant  presentatioii  of  tk« 
contrast  between  the  things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  the  con- 
tinual pressing  home  the  thought—"  how  wron|^,  how  outrskge- 
ously  wrong,  was  the  common  estimate  of  the  littleness  of  time 
and  the  magnitude  of  eternity."  Here,  in  one  sense,  all  are  on  a 
par.  These  thoughts  may  associate  themselves  with  the  highest 
order  of  human  intellect ;  they  have  an  equally  solemn  interest 
for,  and  their  greatness  may  therefore  be  equally  appreciated  by, 
the  humblest  and  the  most  untaught. 

A  verv  hij^h  evidence  of  the  truly  Christian  character  of  Chal- 
mers is  furnished  by  his  feeling  appreciation,  or  spiritual  discern- 
ment, of  the  very  essence  of  Chnstianity  and  the  Christian  life, 
as  seen  in  those  the  furthest  removed  from  his  own  high  intellec- 
tual grade,  and  having  ndthing  in  common  with  himself  but  a 
"  like  precious  faith."  In  all  this  there  is  no  trace  of  that 
spurious  sentimentalism  which  would  seek  a  luxury  of  emotion 
in  the  thought  of  its  own  condescension,  or  which  would  delight 
in  drawing  a  picture  of  lowly  piety,  that  the  world  might  see  with 
what  dignity,  and  through  what  an  immense  distance,  so  intellec- 
tual a  disciple  can  stoop  t»  appreciate  the  piety  of  his  humble 
brother.  No  man  ever  presented  with  more  feeling  and  power 
than  Chalmers,  the  moral  sublimity  of  that  character — ^the  Chiiii- 
tian  poor  man.  As  we  read  some  of  his  inimitable  sketches, 
the  feeling  cannot  be  avoided,  that  he  does  indeed  recognise  ia 
his  subject  a  brother, — "  a  brother  beloved" — a  very  near  kins- 
man, bound  to  him  by  spiritual  ties,  the  thought  of  which  banishes 
every  consideration  of  intellectual  difference.  It  is  one  like  him- 
self, living  for  eternity,  whom  he  thus  sets  forth : 

**  We  know  not  if  any  who  is  now  present,  has  ever  felt  the  charm  of  an  act  of 
iBtercourse  with  a  Christian  among  the  poor — with  one  whose  chief  attainment  ts, 
that  he  knows  the  Bible  to  be  true,  and  tnat  his  heart,  touched  and  visited  by  a  con- 
senting movement  to  its  doctrine,  feels  it  to  be  precious.  We  shall  be  disappointed 
if  the  very  exterior  of  such  a  man  do  not  bear  the  impress  of  that  worth  ana  digni> 
tf  which  have  been  stamped  upon  his  character — if  in  the  very  aspect  and  economy 
of  his  household,  the  traces  of  his  superiority  are  not  to  be  found — if,  the  promise 
even  of  the  life  that  now  is,  be  not  conspicuously  realised  in  the  decent  sntiScieocy 
of  his  means,  and  the  order  of  his  well-conditioned  family — if  the  eye  of  tasleM 
benevolence  be  not  re^ed  by  the  symptoms  of  cheerfulness  which  are  to  be  Men 
in  his  lowly  habitation.  •  *  *  *  But  tnese  are  the  mere  tokens  and  visible  accom- 
paniments of  Christian  excellence — the  passing  efflorescence  of  a  ^wth  that  Is 
opening  and  matm*ing  for  eternity.  To  behold  Uiis  excellence  in  all  its  depth,  yoa 
Must  examine  his  mind,  and  then  see  the  vastly  higher  elements  with  which  it  is 
conversant,  than  those  among  which  the  children  of  this  world  are  grovelling;  theo 
see  how  in  the  hidden  walk  of  the  inner  man  he  treads  a  more  elevated  path  ;  then 
•te  how  the  whole  greatness  of  heaven  is  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  wnat  a  rekch 
«ad  nobleness  of  conception  have  gathered  upon  his  soul  by  his  daily  approaches  to 
Heaven's  sanctuary.  He  lives  in  a  cottage,  and  yet  he  is  a  king  and  priest  unto  God. 
He  is  fixed  for  life  to  the  ignoble  drudgery  of  a  workman ;  and  yet  ne  is  on  the  foil 
march  to  a  blissful  immortality.  He  is  a  child  in  the  mysteries  of  science*  b«t 
familiar  with  greater  mystdties.  *  *  *  *  These  are  the  elements  of  the  moral  wealth 
by  which  he  is  far  exalted  above  the  monarch  who  stalks  his  little  hour  of  magnifi- 
eence  on  earth,  and  then  descends,  a  ghost  of  departed  greatness,  into  the  laml  of 
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aU  wisdom.    He  is  great,  b^use  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rests  upon  him.**' 

How  serene,  and  pure,  and  heavenly,  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  sach  a  passage,  -when  compared  with  that  which  pervades 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  phalanx  !  It  is  this  ap|»<e- 
eiation  of  the  true  worth  and  dignity  of  man,  as  an  heir  of  eternal 
life,  redeemed  by  so  inestimable  a  ransom,  which  makes  the  im- 
ittense  difference  between  Chalmers,  as  a  reformer,  and  such 
philanthropists  as  Owen,  O'Connell,  Roi^,  La  Mennais,  or 
Fonrier.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said,  that  his  whole  philosophy 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  highest  degree  of  enjoyment  on 
earth  is  the  highest  aim  which  it  ever  proposes.  Even  this  end, 
however,  as  nught  easily  be  shown,  it  must  ultimately  defeat,  by 
leaving  out  that  which  gives  all  its  dignity,  and  all  its  value,  and 
even  all  its  true  happiness,  to  the  present  state.  If  Christ's 
words  be  true,  then  tnose  who  seek  their  life  in  this  world  will 
certainly  lose,  not  only  the  life  to  come,  but  that  which  now  is. 
Any  scheme  which  rejects,  or  overlooks,  the  higher,  must  inevita- 
bly sacrifice  the  lower.  The  philanthropy  which  will  not  look 
beyond  time,  or  which  refuses  to  receive  among  its  motive  in^ 
fluences,  any  considerations  drawn  from  eternity,  must,  in  the  end, 
generate  an  earthly  selfishness,  which  will  inevitablv  destroy  and 
render  vain  all  its  temporal  artificial  stimulants  and  schemes  of 
passional  attraction. 

Chalmers  loved  the  poor  with  a  far  higher,  and  truer,  and  more 
effectual  love  than  the  Irish  patriot  or  the  French  philanthropist, 
because  he  found  among  them,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  materials 
of  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  creation,  connected  with  an  eternal 
existence.  It  is  from  the  high  position  of  the  central  truth  of  hi« 
theology,  that  he  views  this  and  all  other  human  relations.  It  is 
in  this,  he  finds  the  grounds  of  a  a  truly  practical  philanthropy, 
embracing  both  the  present  life  and  the  life  to  come  ;  and  instead 
of  a  vain  babble  about  rights,  and  social  wrongs,  and  attractive 
destinies,  and  enlightened  self-interest y  he  thus  sets  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  a  philanthropy  grounded  on  motives  producing  the  most 
blessed  results  in  timey  because  possessing  a  power  and  a  light 
drawn  firom  eternity, 

*'  Let  the  testimony  of  God  be  simply  taken,  that  on  His  own  Son  he  hath  laid  tht 
iaiqoity  of  us  all, — and  from  this  point  does  the  hnmblest  scholar  of  Christianity 

ri  into  light,  and  enlargement,  and  progressive  holiness.  *  *  *  If  the  poorest 
capable  of  bein^  thus  transformed,  how  should  it  move  the  heart  of  a  city  phi« 
lanthropist,  when  he  thinks  of  the  amazing  extent  of  the  raw  material  for  this  mo- 
ral and  spiritual  manufacture  that  is  on  every  side  of  him — ^when  he  thinks  that  he 
iff  in  truth  walking  amid  the  rndiments  of  a  state  that  is  to  be  everlasting— 4hat  o«t 
of  the  most  loathsome  and  unseemly  bodies,  a  glory  may  be  extracted,  which  shall 
outlast  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  this  worid's  history — that  in  the  filth  and 
rafi;gedness  of  a  hovel  that  is  to  be  found  on  which  all  the  worth  of  Heaven  can  be  im- 
printed—^hat  he  is«  in  a  word,  dealing  with  the  element  of  a  fhtore  empire,  which 
ii  to  rise  indestructible  and  eternal  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  is  earthly,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  which  shall  be  a  king  and  a  priest  for  evermore.** 

^  Sermon  en  the  advantages  of  Christian  Knowledge  to  the  lower  orders  of  Society. 
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Oreat  as  is  the  service  wkich  Chalmers  has  rendered  to  the 
Church  by  his  writings,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  she  has 
not  received  a  still  higher  gift  in  the  inestimable  value  of  his 
Christian  character.  Our  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men ;  and  yet,  there  may  be  seasons  of  faintness  when,  perhaps, 
we  may  be  forgiven,  if  amid  the  naturalism  which  is  so  rife  in  the 
world,  the  false  churchism  which  is  found  in  some  quarters,  and 
the  infidel  no-churchism  which  prevails  in  others,  we  turn  to  so 
high  an  example,  and  get  some  strength  to  our  own  faith  from 
contemplating  the  faith  of  Chalmers.  To  some  minds,  however, 
there  is,  in  his  very  position,  a  peculiarity  which  tends  greatly  to 
weaken  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
Gospel.  Had  he  remained  a  geologist,  or  astronomer  merely 9  and 
in  this  character  risen  to  eminence, — as  he  doubtless  would  have 
done, — in  that  case,  some  cold  opinion  from  him,  intimating  his 
respect  for  Christianity,  and  certifying  to  the  yalue  of  our  "  our 
holy  religiofij^^  might  have  been  trumpeted  forth,  as  similar 
worthless  testimonies  have  been  often  paraded  as  coming  firom 
some  of  the  savans  of  the  day.  But  Chalmers  the  theologian, — 
Chalmers  who  gave  up  science  that  he  might  give  his  life  to  the 
study  and  proclamation  of  Christianity, — Chalmers  who  proved 
his  faith  by  nis  works, — he  is  a  theologian^  and  therefore  an  impair- 
ed and  interested  witness. 

Every  reader  of  his  masteriy  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, must  remember  how  often,  and  in  what  varied  lights,  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  manner,  he  exposes  a  similar  prejudice  in 
respect  to  the  higher  authority  generally  attached  to  a  secular, 
than  to  an  evangelical  testimony  m  favor  of  Christianity.  With 
what  convincing  logic,  and  with  what  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  does  he  exhibit  the  miserable  £al 
lacy  which  leads  many  to  get  more  comfort  to  their  poor  faith 
from  a  few  lines  of  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  than  from  all  the  writings 
of  evangelists,  and  apostles,  and  fathers.  And  so  with  us,  in  re- 
spect to  the  example  before  us.  How  much  value  is  attached  by 
many  to  the  opinion  of  a  Davy,  of  a  Herschell,  or  of  others,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  excellences,  certainly  never  made 
Christianity  their  peculiar  study,  and  whose  certificates,  therefore, 
in  favor,  are  of  no  more  real  value  than  those  of  Jefferson  (v 
Bufibn  against  it.  In  our  own  country  this  foolish  prejudice  of  a 
weak  faith  often  manifests  itself  in  a  peculiar  way.  There  are 
good  people  who  take  great  delight  in  hunting  out  the  cold  and 
worthless  religious  testimony  of  some  ex-President,  or  ex-Govem- 
or,  or  of  some  distinguished  military  commander.  Sometimes,  to 
show  in  a  striking  manner  how  exalted  station  can  lend  its  pow- 
erful aid  to  Christianity,  some  member  of  Congress  is  cited,  as 
having  '^  even  from  hik  proud  position  among  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,'^  given  important  evidence  in  favor  of  "  our  holy  religion  ;* 
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sod  tbifl  remarkable  ^^  homage  of  high  intellect "  is  held  forth  for 
the  edification  of  our  young  men,  and  the  strengthening  their 
fidth  in  the  gospel.  As  though  one  should  saj — who  can  doubt 
when  such  men  believe?  Now  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat t 
What  are  all  these,  and  ten  thousand  more  like  them,  to  one  liffe 
like  that  of  Paul,  or  Augustine,  or  Luther,  or  Chalmers  ?  The  testi- 
mony of  such  a  theologian  is  actually  worth  more  than  that  of  aH 
the  mere  chemists,  and  geol^sts,  and  mathematicians,  and  astro- 
Bomers  in  Christendom.  The  evidence  of  one  such  man  who 
shows  that  he  is  indeed  living  for  eternity,  has  more  intrinsic 
value  than  that  of  any  number  of  speculative  or  philosophical 
friends  of  Christianity,  who  yet  are  manifestly  living  lor  time— xarA 

v^r  ampiar  tod  x6afiov  to&rov. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  TAX-BOOK  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHANCERY. 

By  Airbed  H.  OuBftivtBr,  Nev  York. 

Taxm  Cancellarue  ApostolioB  et  Taxa  S.  PcsnitentiarvB  Apostolicmy 
juxta  Exemplar  Leonis  X.  Pont  Max*  RonuBj  1514,  impressum^ 
etc.    Sylvae  Ducis,  Apud  Stephanum  Du  Mont.     1706. 

Letters  concerning  the  Roman  Chancery.  Bv  the  Rev.  Richard 
Fuller,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.^  and  the  Right  Rev.  John  England, 
Bishop  of  Charleston.     Baltimore.     1840. 

On£  of  the  ^vest  charges  brought  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  that  of  having  made  crimes  of  every  degree  of  enormity  sub- 
jects of  express  license ;  so  that,  as  is  affirmed,  upon  the  pay^'^ 
ment  of  a  sum  definitely  fixed  and  publicly  announced,  permission 
might  be  obtained  to  commit  fraud,  violence,  robbery,  murder, 
adultery,  incest,  and  even  those  abominations  for  which  the 
modesty  of  modem  languages  refuses  to  furnish  a  name.  If  the 
diarge  be  true,  it  stamps  an  ineffaceable  brand  of  infamy  upon 
tiiat  Church,  which  claiming  to  be  immutable,  one  and  the  same 
everywhere  and  throughout  all  time,  assumes  a  present  responsi- 
bility for  all  her  past  acts.  Where  there  is  no  change  there  can 
be  no  amendment.  If  Rome  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged,  her 
boasted  immutability  becomes  her  bane  and  her  disgrace ;  the 
rock  upon  which  she  claims  to  be  built  becomes  the  stone  to  grind 
her  to  powder.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  cannot  be  fully 


tostaiaed,  it  should  be  fran^kly  abandoned*  To  briD|^  fikdioed 
to  the  support  of  any  cause  is  so  fieir  to  des^y  all  tkat  makes  m 
cause  worthy  of  support.  It  is  folly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Hieh 
Priest  who  should  have  burned  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  me 
mercy-seat  for  fuel  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

The  charge  is  brought  by  the  gravest  divines  and  the  most  au- 
thoritative historians,  with  a  distinctness  and  emphasis  which  render 
it  worthv  of  the  most  searching  investigation.  Robertson  says : 
^^  The  Cfourt  of  Rome  granted  its  pardons  to  such  transgressofi 

as  gave  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  purchase  them The 

officers  of  the  Roman  Chancery  published  a  book  containing  the 
precise  sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  sin. 
A  deacon  ^ilty  of  murder  was  absolved  for  20  crowns  ;  a  bishop 
or  abbot  might  assassinate  for  300  livres ;  any  ecclesiastic  might 
violate  his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  aggravated  circumstances, 
for  the  third  part  of  that  sum."'  Schlegel  affirms,  that  "  accord- 
ing to  this  book,  a  man  may  be  absolved  for  a  murder  for  20 
crowns  ;  a  bishop  or  an  abbot  may  commit  a  murder  whenever  he 
pleases  for  300  livres  ;  and  for  one-third  of  that  sum  any  clergy- 
man may  be  guilty  of  unchastity  under  the  most  abominable  cir- 
cumstances."* Saurin  says  of  the  Catholic  clergy  :  "  I  think  I 
see  them  calculating  to  themselves  the  profits  of  their  doctrines ; 
consulting  that  scandalous  book  in  which  the  price  of  every  sin 
is  stated — so  much  for  murder,  so  much  for  assassination,  so  much 
for  incest.""  Planck  says  :  "  A  formal  tariff  was  drawn  up  for 
ains  of  every  kind,  those  even  which  owed  their  names  to  the 
imagination  of  some  idle  casuist  In  this  the  price  of  each  indul- 
gence was  estimated  upon  the  most  singular  principles.  This 
almost  incredible  monument  of  the  most  daring  oppression,  and 
of  the  blindest  superstition,  is  still  extant."*  Sayle,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, quotes  from  the  Tax-Book,  and  brings  similar  charges, 
which  he  supports  by  various  additional  authorities.'  Merle 
D'Aubign6  says :  ^^  They  invented  the  celebrated  and  scandalous 
Tariff  of  Indulgences,  which  has  gone  through  more  than  forty 
editions.    The  least  delicate  ears  would  be  offended  by  an  enn* 

>  Charles  V.,  b.  II. 

'  Note  to  Mosheim,  in  Murdock*8  Translation.    Cent.  XVI. 

'  Sermon  on  the  Sufficiency  of  RGdemption.  To  this  his  translator,  Mr.  Robert- 
ton,  adds,  in  a  note;  **  Mr.  Sanrin  means  the  Tax-Book  of  the  Roman  Chancerr. 

This  scandalous  book  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1514 There  we  meet  witti 

such  articles  as  these :  '  Absolution  for  killing  a  father  or  mother,  1  ducat,  5  carlini; 
absolution  for  all  acts  of  lewdness  committed  by  a  priest,  with  a  dispensation  to  be 
capable  of  taking  orders,  21  toum.,  5  due,  5  carlins.'  And  as  if  this  was  not  scanda- 
lous enough,  it  is  added,  *  Ei  noia  diligtnter — Take  notke  particularly  that  these 
graces  ana  dispensations  are  not  granted  to  the  poor,  for  not  having  wherewith  to 
pay,  they  cannot  be  comforted.'  **  The  same  translator,  in  h'xs  preface,  says,  "  The 
Pope's  Penitentiary  has  published  the  price  of  every  crime,  as  it  was  noted  on  the 
Tax-Book  of  the  Roman  Chancery." 

^  Geschichte  der  Cntstehung  der  Protestantischen  Lelirbegrifi*8,  voL  I.,  p.  34. 

*  See  especially  articles  Banck,  Pnncx,  Tuppius. 
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Menttioii  of  all  the  horrors  it  conttiiM*  IiKesty  if  not  dstected^ 
was  to  cost  five  groats,  and  six  if  known.  There  was  a  stated 
price  for  murder,  infanticide,  adultery,  perjury,  burglary,  etc."* 

Citations  to  the  same  general  purport  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  has  come 
to  be  generally  beliered  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  They 
are,  however,  most  strenuously  denied  by  Catholics,  who  affirm 
that  this  Tax-Book  is  a  wicked  and  malignant  forgery,  which  can 
be  traced  to  no  Catholic  source,  but  has  been  repeatedly  and 
publicly  disavowed  and  denounced  by  the  Church. 

The  second  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  a  discussion  respecting  this  Tax-Book,  carried  on  between  the 
late  Catholic  Bishop  of  Charleston  and  a  Baptist  <:lergyman.  In 
one  respect  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise :  it  is  conducted  mainly  in 
an  excellent  spirit ;  there  is  little  of  that  odium  theologicum  so 
disgracefully  characteristic  of  many  discussions  upon  religious 
topics.  But  unfortunately  the  disputants  were  in  no  condition  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  issue.  Neither,  apparently,  had  read,  or 
even  seen  the  book  in  question.  Mr.  Fuller,  indeed,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  candor,  acknowledges  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  controversy  he  had  only  seen  the  statements  of  Robertson 
and  Saurin  which  we  have  cited  ;  and  the  Bishop  was  apparently 
no  better  provided.  While  the  discussion  was  pending,  one  gen- 
tleman gams  access  to  a  French  copy  of  Bayle,  and  a  translation 
of  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  which  constitute  their  whole 
available  resources.  It  is  very  much  as  though  one  should  en- 
deavor to  settle  the  Homeric  controversy  by  the  authority  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary,  or  bring  Goldsmith's  Rome  to  prove  the 
credibility  of  the  early  books  of  Livy.  Mr.  Fuller  has  some 
lurking  suspicions  that  he  has  not  done  that  justice  to  the  subject 
which  ne  might  have  done  had  he  had  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation which  he  suspects  to  exist  in  European  libraries.  But 
no  such  misgivings  disturb  the  Bishop's  serenity.  He  assures  his 
opponent  that ''  when  he  had  Bayle  he  had  all  that  the  libraries 
of  Europe  could  furnish  to  sustain  him.''  So  far  as  this  discussion 
it  concerned,  we  need  not  say  that  we  regard  the  question  as  still 
open. 

The  charge,  when  traced  to  its  ultimate  authority,  rests  upon 
this  so-called  Tax-Book,  and  must  be  decided  by  an  investigation 
into  the  authenticity  and  character  of  that  book.  This  subject 
has  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  exceedingly  loose  manner 
in  which  citations  from  the  Tax-Book  have  been  made.  Pro- 
testants almost  uniformly  profess  to  quote  from  it  as  published  at 
Rome  in  1514,  under  the  direction  of  Leo  X. ;  but  a  great  part 
of  the  provisions  which  they  cite  are  not  found  in  any  copy  claim- 
ing such  an  origin.     This  diversity,  as  Schlegel  remarks,  who, 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  I.,  p.  56. 
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howeyer,  falls  into  the  same  error,  has  occasioned  the  deuai  of 
the  authenticity  of  any  such  book.  The  fact  is,  the  quotations 
are  all  made  at  second-hand ;  and  are  uniformly  taJcen  firom  Bayle, 
with  an  occasional  attempt  to  reduce  the  sums  he  gives  to  modem 
currency.  Hence  occurs  the  strange  intermixture  of  livres,  and 
groats,  and  ducats,  and  shillings.  Bayle  has  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  to  distinguish  the  different  works  from  which  he  quotes, 
but  has  been  far  more  so  than  those  who  have  followed  him. 

The  works  thus  confounded  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  class  does  not  profess  to  be  taken  from  any 
authorized  Catholic  work ;  and  so  can  have  only  an  indirect  au- 
thority upon  the  question  at  issue.  The  works,  composing  this 
class  may  all  be  ti^ced  to  a  common  original.  The  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  at  various  times  presented  charges  against 
the  Court  of  Rome,  as  reasons  for  denying  her  auuority.  In 
1562  they  laid  before  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred chsurges  {Centum  Gravimina)j  which  they  assigned  as  reasons 
for  refusing  to  be  present  at  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  maintain  these 
charges,  some  of  which  related  to  the  impositions  and  exactions 
of  the  spiritual  courts  at  Rome.  In  proof  of  these  the  committee 
appended  a  list  purporting  to  be  the  sums  exacted  for  various  in- 
dulgences and  dispensations.  No  attempt  was  made  to  assign 
each  specific  charge  to  its  appropriate  court ;  which  indeed,  was  not 
necessary,  as  the  charges  were  against  the  courts  in  general.  It 
was  not,  moreover,  affirmed  that  the  sums  were  legafly  exacted, 
or  were  anything  other  than  mere  official  abuses.  This  is  the 
first  mention  which  we  find  among  Protestants  of  the  Tax-Book. 

In  1564  this  list  was  published  at  Lyons  by  Antoine  du  Pinet, 
a  zealous  Protestant,  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  and  a 
preface  and  notes  inveighing  against  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
published  the  same  year  at  %asle,  by  Musculus,  in  his  Loci  Com- 
munes. In  the  year  following,  the  book  of  the  committee,  with 
the  list  annexed,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Tuppius.  Pinet's 
book  seems  to  have  perished  ;  at  least,  we  cannot  find  it  on  the 
catalogues  of  the  various  libraries  which  we  have  consulted ;  but 
we  learn  from  Bayle  that  it  was  copied  from  the  list  of  the  Ger- 
man princes ;  and  Daniel  Franck,  in  his  work  on  the  Prohibitory 
Index,  states  that  this  list  was  the  same  as  that  published  by 
Musculus  in  his  Lod  Comm/unesj  which  now  lies  before  us*  The 
identification  of  these  three  copies  is  therefore  complete.  They 
are  traced  to  their  source,  which  stops  short  of  Rome.  Bavle 
happened  to  be  best  acquainted  with  Pinet's  book,  and  made  his 
citations  from  it.  Modern  writers  have  adopted  his  quotations, 
but  have  assigned  them  to  a  wrong  source.  As  far  as  the  charges 
in  question  rest  upon  these  books,  we  must  consider  them  as  not 
proven. 
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There  are,  however,  two  Tax-Books,  substantially  agreeing, 
which  profess  to  be  authentic  copies  of  works  put  forth  by  papal 
authority.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in  1661,  by  Lauren- 
tius  Banck,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Franeker,  who  claims 
to  haye  compiled  it  from  various  authentic  documents.  This 
edition  we  have  never  seen  formally  cited,  though  it  is  frequently 
mentioned.  With  some  slight  additions  it  agrees  with  the  Tax- 
Book  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  claiming  to 
be  an  accurate  and  literal  transcript  of  the  official  copy  put  lorth 
in  1514,  at  Rome,  by  order  of  Leo  X. 

From  this  latter  book  we  shall  present  somewhat  extended  ex- 
tracts, in  order  to  furnish  a  basis  for  an  incjuiry  into  its  authenti- 
city and  true  character.  These  extracts  will  embrace  the  princi- 
pal articles  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  licensing  of  sin  ; 
and  they  will  be  so  fax  complete  that  it  will  be  safe  to  assume 
that  *any  provision  cited  by  writers  who  treat  on  this  subject, 
which  is  not  here  given  in  full,  does  not  occur  in  any  work  claim- 
ing a  Roman  origin ;  but  is  taken,  through  the  medium  of  Bayle, 
from  Pinet's  book. 

The  edition  before  us  was  printed  in  1706,  at  6ois4e-Duc, 
(Latinized  Sylva  Ducis),  by  Stephen  Du  Mont,  and  is  a  copy  of 
the  Latin  part  of  an  edition  which  he  put  forth,  in  Latin  and 
Dutch,  in  1664.  The  identity  of  these  two  editions  is  shown  by 
the  citations  of  Bayle,  made  from  the  earlier  edition,  which  are  all 
found  in  the  later.  It  forms  a  small  octavo  volume  of  126  pages, 
exclusive  of  prefatory  matter,  and  purports  to  be  taken  from  a 
copy  printed  at  Rome  in  1514,  by  Marcellus  Silber,  otherwise 
called  Franck,  under  the  direction  of  Leo  X.  Of  this  volume  51 
pages  are  occupied  with  the  taxes  of  the  Chancery,  12  by  those 
of  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  by  illustra- 
tive matter  of  various  kinds. 

The  taxes  of  the  Chancery  contain  nothing  which  any  well-in- 
formed Catholic  would  deny.  Their  only  importance,  so  far  as 
the  present  question  is  concerned,  is  the  light  which  they  shed 
upon  the  taxes  of  the  Penitentiary*  They  consist  of  some  500 
articles  distributed  under  37  titles  or  heads.  About  one  half ,  of 
these  taxes  relate  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies, and  translations  firom  one  to  another.  The  remainder  refer 
to  various  dispensations  and  privil^es  granted  to  laity  and  clergy. 
The  extracts  which  follow  are  a  fair  specimen  of  these  taxes,  both 
as  respects  the  subjects  of  taxation  and  the  ai^ounts  charged. 
The  sums  throughout  are  given  in  grossi — a  small  coin  of  which 
the  present  value  is  about  five  cents;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mina  that  at  the  date  of  the  Tax-Book  the  value  of  money  was 
some  three  or  four  times  greater  than  at  presei^t. 

Gratia  Expectativa  for  a  single  benefice,  for  one  present,  is  taxed,       -       -        12 
For  Mvend  benefices,  for  each  is  added,  •••-q*.  2 
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If  there  be  in  ibf  aame  letlen  a  diipeBtatlon  for  lack  of  the  leqoisite  tge  lor 

holding  the  benefice,  for  one  year  is  added,       .--.--       4 
And  for  each  additional  year,  .......••9 

For  a  aingle  benefice,  for  one  absent,  -.--•-.» 

And  for  each  additional  benefice,     - 2 

Letters  for  a  benefice  about  to  become  vacant  by  promotion  to  a  Cathedrtl 

Church  or  Monastery,  or  by  an  additional  benefice,  or  the  like,  -  -  19 
For  a  benefice  about  to  be  vacated  by  deprivation,  -  -  -  -  •  -  96 
II  the  deprivation  be  ordered  on  account  of  adhesion  to  an  anti-pope,  since  the 

narration  is  longer,  an  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  tax,  in  proportion  to  the 

number  of  lines. 
For  a  bishop  to  have  power  to  grant  dispensations  for  [marrying  within]  the 

fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  without  the  number  of  persons  being  expressed,  100 
If  the  number  of  persons  be  expressed,  the  first  is  taxed,  -        -        -       -   20 

Grant  to  the  Scabini  of  a  town,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  green  wax  for 

seals,  that  they  may  use  red, •-        -        --80 

That  a  layman,  with  two  of  his  family  may  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,       -       •  15 
That  a  layman  may  not  be  held  to  fast  on  days  enjoined  by  the  Church,  and  that 

,  he  may  use  cheese,  -- 90 

License  for  choosing  a  confessor, ----W 

That  one  may  choose  a  confessor  who  may  grant  absolution  once  »«  catibut 

reservatisj  and  as  often  as  need  be  in  other  cases,  even  from  censures,     -       2C 

Relaxation  of  an  interdict)  for  a  town  or  village, 100 

For  a  city, -  -150 

Absolution  in  mortis  articuh,  for  one  person,          -        .        -        .       .       -   U 
Dispensation  for  contracting  marriage  in  the  fourth  degree  of  affinity  or  con- 
sanguinity,     --.-.. 15 

For  ooatracting  in  the  third  degree, 90 

For  nobles  in  the  third, -.--.30 

For  contracting  in  cognatione  apirituale,  ....        ..-16 

The  same  for  a  duke  or  prince,  ......        -r30 

Absolution  in  mortis  artieulo  for  all  who  contribute  to  a  monastery  destroyed 

by  fire,  to  be  valid  for  two  years,  ....-..-60 

For  each  additional  year  is  added,       .-...-.-4 
That  any  one  who,  without  fault  of  his  own,  has  lost  an  eye,  may  receive  and 

hold  a  canonry  or  prebend, 96 

That  one  who  has  lost  an  eye  by  disease,  may  be  promoted  to  holy  orders,   -       1^ 

Indulgence  for  a  hospital  or  chapel,  for  one  year, 16 

For  two  years,  for  a  church  or  chapel, 20 

For  seven  years,      .--.-......-Sft 

Indulgence  for  the  third  part  of  sins, ..-ICO 

As  many  cases  would  occur,  for  which  no  special  proTision 
could  be  made,  it  is  further  ordered  that  in  such  cases,  the  tax  be 
computed  by  lines ;  one  gross  to  be  paid  for  three  lines,  except 
where  their  number  exceeded  thirty,  in  which  case,  on  account 
of  the  increased  difficulty  of  writing,  a  gross  was  to  be  paid  for 
two  lines.  A  line  was  in  all  cases  to  be  estimated  at  twenty-five 
words.  % 

With  respect  to  these  Tax4B  Cancellaria,  as  has  been  remarked 
already,  no  discussion  would  ever  have  arisen,  had  they  stood 
alone.  But  appended  to  them  are  the  Taxa  Pcsnitentiariaj  refer- 
ring to  an  altogether  different  class  of  matters.  Of  these  taxes, 
the  principal  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue  are  as  follows, 
the  amounts,  as  before,  being  in  grossi  : — 

Absolution  for  one  who  in  the  church  [that  is,  as  elsewhere  defined,  whose  of- 
fence is  known  to  a  number  of  individuals*  so  as  to  cause  public  scandal]  has 
knownawom^,  or  committed  any  other  crime, ^ 
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for  oMKrabinige,  with  a  dbpenmtioa  for  imgviui^,  and  that  cob* 
trary  to  prorincial  and  synodical  constitutions,  .....  7 

Absolution  for  the  same,  for  a  layman,  .......7 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  carnally  known  mother  or  sister,  or  any  relation  by 

consanguinity  or  affinity,  or  his  god-mother,    -.-...  5 

Absolution  for  him  who  has  deflowered  a  virgin,     *.»...      5 
Absolution  for  simony,  for  a  layman,  --.-...  5 

The  same  for  a  Presbyter, 7 

Absolution  for  perjury,        .-.---....  9 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  deposed  falsely  in  a  criminal  case,  ...      0 

Absolotion  for  a  layman  present  [at  the  Court  of  Rome],  who  has  slain  an 

Abbot,  or  other  presbyter  inferior  to  a  Bishop,  or  a  Monk  or  Clerk,  7, 8,  or  9 
Tbb  is  not  granteato  one  absent  [from  the  court,]  since  all  such  are  obliged  to 
yisit  the  apostolic  see,  unless  he  allege  some  permanent  impediment;  when 
the  tax  is  the  same ;  or  some  temporary  impediment,  as  war,  poverty,  sick- 
ness ;  and  then  a  clause  must  be  added,  that  when  the  impediment  ceases,  he 
shall  visit  the  apostolic  see ;  and  the  tax  is  the  same. 
Absolution  for  the  slaying  of  a  layman  by  a  layman,  which  may  be  committed 

to  his  rector,  -        --        -        - 5 

But  if  the  offender  be  a  clerk,  it  must  be  committed  to  his  ordinary,  and  none 
other,  since  the  execution  of  his  orders,  if  he  have  them,  is  prohibited'  to  him, 
as  also  his  promotion  to  higher.  But  if  he  be  already  promoted  to  minor  or- 
ders, he  may  receive  a  dispensation  to  minister  in  those  which  he  has  receiv- 
ed, but  ascent  to  superior  orders  is  forbidden  him. 
AbMlution  for  one  who  has  slain  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  any 
other  lay  kindred,  (for  if  any  one  of  them  be  a  clerk,  the  slayer  must 
visit  the  apostolic  see) — ^which  absolution  may  be  committed  to  his  bishop 
or  official,  or  to  some  abbot  or  other  prelate,  or  bishop  in  the  diocese ;  but 
cannot  be  committed  to  a  curate :~  each  of  them  comes  to  -  .  -  5  or  7 
Note,  that  if  the  slayer  be  a  clerk  he  is  suspended  from  the  execution  of  his 

orders,  if  he  have  any,  and  his  ascent  to  superior  is  forever  forbidden,  -  7 
Al»olution  for  a  husband  who  has  struck  his  wife  so  as  to  produce  abortion  -  6 
Absolution  for  a  woman  who  has  drunk  any  potion  or  done  anything  else  by 

which  the  quickened  fcetus  has  been  destroyed  in  utero,  -        -        -       -    5 

Absolution  and  dispensation  for  robbery,  burning,  plunder,  and  lay  homicide, 

which  may  be  committed  to  a  prelate  other  than  the  ordinary,        -        -        -    8 
But  if  the  aforesaid  be  committed  in  a  consecrated  place,  or  with  the  viola- 
tion of  sacied  places,  the  absolution  is  committed  to  the  ordinary.     And  if 
the  ofitender  be  a  clerk,  the  execution  of  his  orders  is  prohibited,  together 
with  his  ascent  to  higher, 9 

The  above  are  the  most  striking  articles  bearing  upon  the  case 
in  hand.  There  are  many  provisions  of  an  indifferent  character 
relating  to  irregularities  m  the  reception  and  administration  of 
holy  orders  ;  to  commutations  of  vows  ;  to  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  ;  to  disqualifications  for  holy  orders  arising, 
under  canonical  rules,  from  bodily  defects  and  the  like ;  with 
vrhich  we  have  no  present  concern. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Tax-Book  which  contains,  and  is  cha- 
racterized by^,  the  above  extracts,  is  the  question  at  issue  ;  and 
this  hinges  upon  two  points :  Did  Marcellus  Silbevj  at  the  time 
and  place  affirmed^  publish  an  authentic  edition  of  t/ie  Tax-Book  ? 
and,  h  the  book  before  us  a  faithful  copy  of  that  edition  ?  Of 
both  these  questions  we  undertake  to  prove  the  affirmative. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  singular  that  this  edition  of  1514 
sbbtild  be  so  generally  referred  to  as  the  earliest.  Neither  Sau- 
rin,  nor  Schlegel,  nor  even  Bayle,  were  aware  of  any  earlier  one. 
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It  can,  howeyer,  be  shown  that  previous  to   1614  more  than 

twenty  editions  had  been  printed  at  Rome  alone,  besides  many 
at  other  places.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Scriptures,  there  was  any  book  of  which  so  many  editions 
were  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century  as  of  this.  This  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  book  referred  to  points  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  which  required  to  be  made  known  throughout 
all  Christendom ;  and  that  the  functions  of  the  Roman  Chancery 
ceased  upon  the  death  of  a  Pope,  and  required  to  be  re-envalidated 
by  his  successor.  Hence  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  each  Pontiff 
was  to  put  forth  the  rules  and  taxes  of  this  court,  even  though 
there  was  little  or  no  variation  from  those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  following  details  of  editions  of  the  Tax-Book  are  ^thered 
firom  Panzer's  Annales  TypographictBj  12  vols.,  4to.,  which  con- 
tain  the  titles  and  descriptions  of  all  known  works  printed  pre- 
vious to  1536.  The  Tax-Book  will  be  found  under  the  vanous 
years  and  places  of  publication,  and  also  in  the  indices  which 
accompany  the  work.  It  is  usually  entered  under  the  title  **  Re- 
gukBj  etc.y  Cancellarue  ;^^  but  inspection  will  show  that  the  taxes 
of  the  court  were  appended  to  its  rules. 

The  art  of  printing  was  brought  to  Rome  about  1465,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  earliest  known  Roman  book.  Nine  years  later, 
in  1474,  just  after  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  pontificate, 
the  rules  and  taxes  of  the  Chancery,  as  confirmed  by  him,  were 

Erinted.     This  is  set  down  as  the  seventieth  book  printed  at 
Lome.     Two  other  editions  were  issued  during  this  pontificate. 
Innocent  VIII.  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  in  1484.     In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  Tax-Book  was  put  forth  under  his  au- 
thority bv  Stephen  Planck,  containing  a  preface  by  Roderic  Bor- 
gia, at  that  time  Vice-Chancellor,  afterwards  the  infamous  Pope 
Alexander  VI.      Two  other  editions  appeared  the  same  year, 
under  the  direction  of  Borgia,  by  Eucharius  Silber,  who  appears 
about  that  time  to  have  become  court  printer.     During  the  reign 
of  Innocent  VIII.  Silber  published  four  other  editions,  the  last  m 
1491 ;  and  four  others  still  are  recorded  as  published  at  Rome 
by  other  printers.     In  1492  Borgia  ascended  tne  pontifical  chair, 
in  which  year  Silber  put  forth  the  Tax-Book  as  confirmed  by 
him  ;  and  between  that  year  and  1500  he  published  three  other 
editions.     He  printed  it  again  in  1504.     His  later  editions  are 
dated  Campo  Florae,  Rome.     This  Eucharius  Silber,  as  his  alias 
Franck  indicates,  was  probably  a  German,  who  had  brought  his 
art  and  mystery  of  printing  from  its  northern  home  to  the  banks 
of  the  "  Yellow  Tiber.''    For  thirty  years  he  carried  on  his  craft 
with  zeal  and  apparent  success ;  for  his  *^  list  of  books''  if  it 
would  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  our  modem  bibliopoles,  is 

Jet  among  the  largest  of  the  early  Roman  printers.     And  when 
is  name  no  longer  appears,  we  find  his  successor — probably  his 
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son — Marcellus  Silber,  or  Franck,  pursuing  business  at  tbe  ^^old 
stand"  in  the  Campo  Florse.  About  1510  the  name  of  Eucharius 
Silber  disapjpears,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  that  of  Marcellus  Sil- 
ber,  whose  nrst  edition  of  the  Tax-Book  bears  date  1612.  fol- 
lowed two  years  later  by  that  from  which  this  of  Du  Mont 
professes  to  have  been  taken. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  particularize  various  edi* 
tions  published  at  other  places  than  Rome,  nor  several  others 
published  there.  It  was,  for  instance,  issued  at  Paris  in  1499, 
1505,  1511,  and  1520;  at  Florence  in  1502,  and  at  various  other 
places  previous  to  the  Reformation. 

This  whole  detail  of  editions  has  been  given,  not  for  the  pilr- 
l>08e  of  proving  that  there  was  published  and  widely  circulated  a 
genuine  Tax-lS^ok  of  the  Roman  Chancery — ^for  this  is  disputed 
on  no  hand — ^but  the  object  has  been  to  show  that  this  edition  by 
Marcellus  Silber,  published  at  Rome  in  1514  was  authentic. 
The  proof  of  which  stands  thus  : 

We  have  shown  the  publication  at  Rome,  during  thirty-five 
successive  years,  of  more  than  twenty  editions  of  the  work.  Of 
these  at  least  twelve  proceeded  from  a  single  establishment,  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  publication  of  editions  prepared  by  the 
head  of  the  Chancery,  who  afterwards  became  head  of  the  Church. 
The /act  of  the  publication  of  this  particular  edition  is  abundantly 
established  by  Panzer ;  and  the  authenticity  of  it  is  evident  from 
the  place  whence,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  put  forth. 

But  suppose  this  single  edition  stood  alone,  and  no  collateral 
proof  to  have  existed  of  its  genuineness,  still  it  could  not  have 
been  a  foi^ery,  for  there  was  no  man  in  existence  whose  interests 
or  principles  would  have  led  him  to  fome  it.  Protestants  as 
yet  were  not.  Tetzel  had  not  then  opened  his  holy-fidr  in  (Jer- 
many.  The  fiery  Augustine  monk  had  hardly  been  drawn  from 
his  cloister,  where  he  had  been  "  mewing  his  mighty  youtfi,*' 
nerving  himself  by  inward  struggles  for  the  stem  conflict  in  which 
he  was  about  to  engage,  and  learning  by  suffering  those  doctrines 
which  he  was  soon  to  teach.  Such  a  forgery  could  not  have  been 
anywhere  put  forth,  and  least  of  all  at  Rome,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  pontifical  throne. 

It  now  remains  to  identify  the  edition  of  Silber  and  this  of  Du 
Mont  before  us«  This  latter  contains  an  official  attestation, 
signed  by  the  municipal  clerk  of  Bois-le-Duc,  that,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  magistrates,  this  edition  of  Du  Mont  had  been  com- 
pared b  V  the  Scabini  of  that  place  with  that  of  Silber,  the  title  of 
which  they  rive  in  full,  preciselv  as  given  by  Panzer,  and  that 
it  had  been  found  to  agree,  wora  for  word  with  that  original.  It 
was  also  compared  with  an  edition  of  Paris,  dated  1520,  which 
we  also  know  to  have  existed,'  which  was  uke  the  other,  with 
the  exception  of  containing  a  few  additional  paragntphs,  which 
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are  separately  inserted  in  Du  Mont's  edition.  This  official 
authentication  is  proof  of  the  highest  authority — proof  which 
would  be  held  valid  in  any  court  of  justice,  in  reference  to  the 
^vest  legal  documents — of  the  facts  to  which  it  relates.  That 
IS,  it  is  sufficient  proof  that  these  officials  did  compare  this  bode 
of  Du  Mont  with  certain  copies  which  were  presented  to  them  as. 
and  which  they  believed  to  be,  authentic  works  of  the  dates  and 
places  specified.  That  such  authentic  works  really  existed  is 
also  in  proof.  These  must  therefore  have  been  those  authentic 
editions  themselves,  of  forgeries  of  them — printed  forgeries,  too, 
for  so  runs  their  attestation,*  not  mere  manuscript  copies— and 
sufficiently  well  executed  to  deceive  them. 

If  these  were  forgeries,  whence  came  they  1  Where  did  Du 
Mont  procure  them.  He  could  not  have  made  them  so  as  for  an 
instant  to  have  persuaded  any  one  that  a  book  fresh  from  the 
press  had  really  been  in  existence  for  a  century  and  a  half.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  manuscript ;  to 
do  it  with  a  printed  book  is  absolutely  so.  But  were  they  not 
spurious  editions  of  an  earlier  date  ?  So  Bishop  England  sup- 
poses ;  and  with  a  most  surprising  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
oase,  he  fixes  upon  Pinet's  book  as  the  first  forgery.  Bayle, 
whom  he  had  before  him,  and  from  whom  alone  he  Knew  any- 
thing of  either,  should  have  taught  him  better.  Pinet's  book  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Du  Mont  in  every  possible  respect.  It  diffen 
in  matter  and  in  manner,  in  form  and  in  substance,  in  the  subjects 
of  taxation  and  in  the  sums  imposed.  To  suppose  that  books  so  dif- 
fering could  have  appeared  to  anybody  to  agree  "  word  for  word," 
one  would  think  might  have  staggered  a  credulity  which  had  been 
found  proof  against  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  For  tin  the  latter,  while  the  form  remains  to  cheat  the 
senses,  the  substance  is  supposed  to  have  been  changed ;  hot 
here,  form  and  substance,  essence  and  accident,  are  alike  differ- 
ent ;  and  yet  we  are  to  suppose  them  identical.  But  Pinet's 
Dook,  moreover,  could  never  have  been  passed  off  as  a  Roman 
publication.  It  was  in  Latin  and  French ;  it  inveighed  most 
bitterly  against  the  Church  of  Rome ;  it  bore  its  date  and  place 
of  publication,  Lyons,  upon  its  face  ;  and  was  signed  with  the 
initials  of  its  editor,  a  zealous  and  well-known  Protestant. 

Nor  is  the  Bishop  at  all  more  happy,  when  making  use  of  his 
national  Hibernian  privilege  of  "  speaking  twice,"  he  fixes  upon 
the  book  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  as  the  first  for 
ery.     This  underlies  precisely  the  same  objections  with  that  of 
inet.     It  is  in  no  respect  like  the  one  of  which  he  would  have 

>  Comparata  est  per  dominoe  Danielcm  Ton  der  Muelen.  et  per  Joannem  I)mb* 
dondt,  Scabinos  civitatis  Sylvie-Ducencis,  et  subscribta  a  me,  Secretario  diets 
civitatis  haec  copia  cum  originali  cujus  titulus  [here  follows  the  title  in  iiill  pv^ 

oisely  as  set  down  in  Panzer]  Rome  in  Campo  Florse impresse *^ 

inrents  est  com  eorom  req>«ctaT^  origioalibiu  de  verbo  ad  rerbiim  cooreiure. 
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Its  beliere  it  to  be  a  eopy.  So'  also  Banck's  book  could  not  haye 
been  one  of  the  "  originals  *'  with  which  Du  Mont's  book  was 
ftnmd  to  agree.  That  bore  its  Protestant  origin  on  its  face,  to- 
gether with  its  author's  name,  its  then  recent  date,  and  its  place 
of  publication.  This  surely  amounts  to  a  ^^  negative  pregnant"* 
as  to  the  question  of  forgery. 

But  we  do  not  rest  the  case  upon  mere  negative  proofl  Al^ 
l]iou^  no  Protestant  copy  can  be  produced  of  the  Tax-Book 
from  which  Du  Mont's— confessedly  a  reprint  of  some  earlier 
*^  exemplar,"  could  have  been  taken — there  is  a  Catholic  copy 
of  a  century  earlier,  with  which  it  agrees  perfectly.  We  are  able 
to  produce  this  Catholic  copy,  still  extant,  and  put  forth  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  the  Pope.  So  far  then  from  Du  Mont's 
book  being  a  copy  of  some  earlier  forgery,  we  place  it  under  the 
express  protection  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  sesding  it,  as  it  were, 
with  the  very  ring  of  the  fisnerman.  The  copy  is  contained  in 
tile  Tractatus  Tractatuum,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Oceanus 
Juris^  a  vast  collection  of  treatises  on  pontifical  and  imperial  law, 
lite  publication  of  which  was  completed  in  1584,  at  Venice.  It 
comprises  twenty-eight  immense  folio  volumes,  containing  trear 
tises,  some  original  and  others  republished,  by  the  most  celebrated 
jurists  and  canonists  of  the  day.  The  concluding  volumes  were 
issued  under  the  direct  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  AlV.^  to  whom 
the  work  was  finally  inscribed.  The  fifteenth  volume  of  this  col- 
lection is  occupied  with  the  general  subject  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, and  the  rights  of  the  Papal  See  in  respect  to  them.  At 
TOge  368  of  this  volume  we  find,  the  T<ixa  CancellaruB  and  the 
jTaxa  PcantentiaruB,  as  contained  in  Du  Mont's  book.  We  have 
compared  the  two;  the  Tax4B  PcenitenHaruB  especially,  word  by 
word,  and  find  the  articles  to  be  precisely  the  same ;  the  sumis, 
too,  with  some  half-dozen  slight  variations  are  identical ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  unimportant  verbal  difiefences 
such  as  ea  for  ilia,  cUra  for  circa,  and  the  like,  they  agree  wocd 
for  word.  These  verbal  variations  are  just  sufficient  to  make  it 
probable  that  Du  Mont's  edition  was  not  actually  taken  from  that 
m  the  Tractatus,  but  that  both  had  an  earlier  and  common  original*. 

There  are,  fardier,  certain  circun^stances  which  go  to  fix  Hm 
date  of  this  common  original  as  considerably  earlier  than  1684. 
In  the  first  place  though  me  work  is  dated  at  that  time,  yet  from 
its  magnitude  it  must  nave  occupied  a  number  of  years,  so  that 
the  earlier  volumes  must  have  been  compiled  some  time  previ- 
ously. Then  again  the  taxes  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  hare  occasion  to  mention,  were  utterly  abolished .  in 
1569 ;  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  volume  which  con- 
tains them  was  really  printed  before  that  year.  Again,  appended 
to  each  of  these  tax-lists  is  a  suplementary  treatise  modifying 
them  to  a  ^^erlain  degree,  and  pfofessing  to  show  what  were  the 
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^<  present  fbrms"  of  these  eourts.  This  indicatee  that  some 
had  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  original  liste.  The 
interval  between  1514  and  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Tractattis  is  certainly  none  too  much  to  a£ford  time  for  theaef 
changes. 

At  any  rate,  Silber's  edition  and  that  in  the  Tractatus  are  bot& 
genuine  and  of  authority ;  and  so  they  must  have  been  essentially 
Vxe  same :  Du  Mont's  edition,  as  it  i^rees  with  the  latter  of 
course  did  with  the  former,  and  must  have  been  taken  firom  as 
authentic  source.  That  source  could  not  have  been  the  Tracts* 
tus  itself,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  published  die  supple- 
mentary treatise ;  so  that  little  doubt  can  exist  that  his  ^^  £xem* 
plar"  was  really  the  edition  of  Silber,  as  he  claims,  and  as  the 
officials  of  Bois-le-Duc  certify. 

Our  argument  though  informally,  meets  every  point  ui^ed  l^ 
Bishop  England  against  the  authenticity  of' the  -Tax-Book,  with 
a  angle  exception.  This  is,  that  it  must  be  a  forgery  because  it 
has  been  denounced  bjr  the  Church  by  having  been  placed  upon 
the  Prohibitory  Index.  It  is  very  true  that  a  Tax-Book  is  theare 
inserted.  But  what  Tax-Book  1  It  is  denounced  ^^  cum  ab  here^ 
tieis  depravaia — when  corrupted  by  heretics."  This  insertion 
can  be  found  in  no  index  earlier  than  1670 ; — after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  lists  of  the  German  princes,  of  Pinet,  and  of  Musou* 
lus.  These  might  be  considered  as  corrupted,  on  many  grounds 
— ^their  accompanying  matter  if  nothing  more — and  were  certainlT 
put  forth  by  heretics.  But  the  editions  sanctioned  by  Leo  Xl 
and  Gregory  XIV.  do  not  come  under  this  catef^ry ;  nor  does 
that  of  Du  Mont,  which  we  have  shown  to  agree  with  them.  The 
only  edition  which  we  find  specificallv  mentioned  in  the  varioos 
Indices  we  have  examined,  is  that  oi  Banck.  TUs  is  specified 
in  the  Index  put  forth  at  Rome  in  1819,  now  before  us. 

Ho%  much  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  this,  will 
easily  appear  by  a  slight  inspection  of  its  contents,  which,  as  Cole« 
ridge  says,  one  might  feincy  to  be  the  ^^  muster-roll  of  the  hostile 
armies  of  Michael  and  Satan,  printed  promiscuously,  or  extracted 
at  hap-hazard,  only  that  the  extracts  from  the  former  appear  some* 
what  more  numerous."  We  will  not  take  the  Index  as  put  forth 
in  the  dark  a^es,  but  that  published  at  Rome  in  the  tiineteeth 
year  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

If,  as  Milton  says,  ^^  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  hot 
do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them,''  the  noblest  of  them  all  will 
find  their  peers  on  the  pages  of  the  Prohibitory  Index.  Scarcely 
a  score  of  lines  from  the  name  of  Banck,  appears  that  of  Bacov, 
a  man  whom  the  world  has  long  since  acquitted  of  presumption 
for  prefixing  to  his  works  the  lofty  words  <^  these  are  the  medita- 
tions of  Francis  of  Verulam,  which  that  posterity  should  be 
aware  of  he  deemed  for  their  benefit.''    His  name  aj^peais  with  a 
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fpecial  pnriiibition  of  the  magnificent  treatise  on  the  Dignity  and 
Advancement  of  Learning.  A  little  beyond,  we  find  the  name  of 
MiLTOir,  with  a  prohibition  of  Paradise  Lost,  unless  corrected. 
Wc  woold  like  to  see  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  Lycidas,  or  the 
Areopagitica,  or  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Book  on  the  Prelaty, 
after  it  had  been  "  corrected  '*  by  some  wily  Jesuit,  or  lean  Francis- 
can, or  oily  Dominican.  Kepler  and  Copernicus  are  there.  Obo- 
Tius  is  diere,  with  a  prohibition  of  not  merely  his  theological 
works,  but  of  his  ^at  treastise  de  Juris  Belli  et  Pads.  Walton's 
Polygott  is  prohibited,  out  of  charity,  we  suppose,  to  the  wild 
Arabs,  Ethiopians,  and  Syrians,  who  might  otherwise  be  corrupted 
by  the  perusal  of  their  own  ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
why  go  on,  when  everybody  knows  that  an  insertion  in  the  Pro- 
hibitory Index,  proves  only  that  the  Congregation  who  framed  it, 
wished  a  particiilar  book  not  tO|Circulate,  and  it  proves  nothing  at 
ail  more  1  It  does  not  touch  the  question  of  forgery  or  authenticity. 
And  even  if  such  an  insertion  did  convey  the  judgment  of  the  fram^ 
ers  of  the  Index,  that  the  book  was  spurious,  it  is  quite  supposable 
that  they  might  have  b^en  as  ignorant  as  Bishop  England  him-  ^ 
9elf  on  the  matter,  ana  have  supposed  a  genuine  production  of 
dieir  own  Church  to  have  been  an  arrant  forgery.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the,  Bishop  wished  to  furnish  future  rhetoricians  with 
specimens  of  the  various  forms  of  false  reasoning  enumerated  by 
Aristotle ;  and  as  he  had  before  given  examples  of  conclusions 
correctly  drawn  from  false  premises,  he  now  wished  to  furnish  an 
incorrect  conclusion  deduced  from  a  true  premise. 

If  we  have  been  successful  in  proving  the  genuineness  of  the 
Tax-Book  in  question,  and  vindicating  it  from  the  charge  of  hav-^ 
in^  been  forged  by  Protestants,  and  so  may  bring  it  forward  as  a 
witness  whose  testimony  is  to  be  received,  it  still  remains  to 
inquire  whether  it  supports  the  charge,  whose  sole  proof  rests 
npon  it.  Does  this  Tax-Book  prove  that  the  Roman  Church  has 
Ueensedthe  commission  ofsin^  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
€f  money? 

Although  the  affirmative  of  this  question  has  been  tacitly  as- 
sumed on  both  sides,  we  answer,  most  unhesitatingly  that  it  does 
not.     Upon  the  very  face  of  it,  it  does  no  such  thing.    We  have 

fiven  the  articles  which,  if  any,  must  sustain  this  charge,  and  we 
o  affirm  that  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  permission,  nor 
Idnt  of  permission,  for  the  commission  of  any  crime,  or  of  any  act 
which  any  Protestant  considers  forbidden  by  the  divine  law. 

The  only  possible  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  dispensa- 
tions which  are  mentioned  for  marrying  within  the  second  degree 
rf  affinity — say  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife — which  a  small 
portion  of  the  Protestant  Church  consider  unlawful.  But  it  must 
DC  remembered  that  the  Roman  Church  does  not  consider  these 
as  mala  in  ^e,  but  merely  prohibits  them  on  the  ground  of  good 
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order,  and  by  her  own  authority.  Now  the  power  which  pro- 
hibits may,  for  good  reasons  permit  an  act  in  particular  instances. 
In  the  present  case  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  been  eic- 
tremely  loth  to  remit  her  general  rule,  and  has  usually  done  so 
only  in  cases  of  public  concern,  as  where,  for  instance,  a  disputed 
succession  could  be  settled  by  the  intermarriage  of  claimants 
within  the  canonical  degree  of  affinity  or  consan^inity. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  the  citations  which  we  nave  made  firom 
Schlegel  Saurin,  Merle,  DAubigne,  and  in  other  writers,  too  nu- 
merous for  quotation,  a  price  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  enormities  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  Tax-Book  which  they  bring  forward  in  proof — ^that  whose 
authenticity  we  have  been  laboring  to  establish.  The  chaise  is 
only  sustained  by  a  translation  either  wilfully  false  or  shamemlly 
careless.  Crimes  are  in  no  single  case  permitted.  They  are 
.always  spoken  of  as  past.  Absolution  (not  permission)  is  granted 
^  one  "  qui  false  deposuUj^^  "  cai*naliter  cognovity^^  "  bOnt  aJiquem 

{)otum  "  "  foetum  destruxtt^^^  and  so  on.  The  very  word  '*  abso- 
ution  "  used  to  designate  the  thing  granted,  is  enough  to  show 
any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  technology  of  the  Roman 
Church,  that  reference  could  only  be  intended  to  past  acts.  A 
dispensation  grants  permission  to  perform  some  act  otherwise  for- 
bidden ;  but  neither  an  absolution  nor  an  indulgence  gives  per- 
mission to  do  any  act,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Absolution  can 
only  be  granted  after  confession  and  presumed  repentance  for  a 
crime,  and  is  supposed  to  remit  the  inherent  and  essential  goilt 
which  attaches  to  the  sinner  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  temporal  punishment.  Hence, 
absolution  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  infliction  of  pen- 
ance. This  temporal  punishment,  according  to  the  Catholic  the 
ory,  is  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  who  may  remit 
it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  her  to  be 
valid.  This  remission  of  temporal  punisliment,  whether  to  be 
endured  here  by  way  of  discipline  and  penances,  or  hereafter  in 
purgatory,  is  technically  called  an  indulgence.  Such,  and  such 
only,  were  the  indulgences  hawked  about  by  Tetzel,  which  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  Reformation.  An  absolution  for  a  sin,  or 
an  indulgence  in  respect  to  its  temporal  penalty,  we  repeat,  is  not 
at  all  a  permission  to  commit  it ;  on  the  contrary,  as  both  pre- 
sume contrition  and  amendment,  they  are  an  implied  prohilHtion 
of  it. 

Here  we  would  particularly  advert  to  the  extract  from  the 
translator  of  Saurin,  given  in  a  note  on  a  previous  page,  as  exhib- 
iting a  greater  amount  of  misrepresentation  than  we  remember 
ever  to  have  elsewhere  seen  within  so  small  a  compass.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  articles  there  cited  are  referred  to  the  Tax- 
Book  published  at  Rome  in  1514.    Not  one  <tf  them  occurs  in 
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that  book.  And  eyen  in  Pinet's  book,  from  which  they  are  taken, 
they  do  not  relate  to  future  but  to  past  acts.  They  are  absolu- 
tions for  what  has  been  committed,  not  permissions  for  future 
commission.  The  provision  which  is  set  down  as  the  crowning 
injj  act  of  wickedness,  "  Take  notice  partcularly,''  etc.,  occurs 
neither  in  the  edition  of  Silber^nor  in  tiiat  of  Pinet ;  but  is  found 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1520,  whence  it  is  separately  inserted  by  Da 
Mont  in  his  copy,  with  a  reference  to  its  origin,  and  also  in  the 
supplementary  treatise  in  the  Tractatus.  But  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  connexion  in  which  Mr.  Robertson  places  it.  It  refers 
not  to  the  crimes  which  he  has  just  enumerated,  but  to  marriages 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.  It  is  not  even  pait  of  the  Taxes 
of  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  alone  these  could  belong,  but  be- 
longs to  and  is  part  of  the  taxes  of  the  Chancery^  which  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  crimes  and  absolutions  re^rred  to,  than  a 
custom-house  has  with  the  crime  of  murder.  The  context  is  as 
follows  :  A  dispensation  for  marriage  within  the  second  degree, 
most  be  compounded  for  with  the  Datary  in  a  large  sum,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  persons.  "  Et  nota  diligenter  quod  Ait- 
jutmodi  gratias  et  dispensationes  non  concedantur  pauperibtiSy  quia 
non  suntf  ideo  rum  possunt  consolari.^^  To  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
tremely doubtful  rendering  of  quia  nan  sunt  ^^for  not  having 
wherewith  to  pay,''  the  notice  must  refer  to  what  has  gone  before, 
and  can  only  be  intended  to  place  additional  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  marriages  specified,  by  prohibiting  them  to  the  common 
people. 

But  it  is  Airther  asserted  that  although  these  taxes  may  not  be 
the  price  for  which  permission  to  commit  the  given  acts  is  formal- 
ly granted,  yet  as  they  were  the  price,  publicly  announced  and 
universally  known,  at  which  pardons  were  to  be  obtained  for 
them,  after  commission,their  practical  effect  was  a  permission. 
Now  if  these  taxes  were  the  price  of  absolution,  the  quid  pro  wo 
for  which  it  was  granted,  so  that  a  man  had  only  to  pay  the  price 
and  receive  his  absolution,  we  grant  that  such  might  be  the  case. 
But  we  deny  that  even  this  was  the  design  of  the  taxes.  We  deny 
that  they  were  in  any  case  the  price  paid  for  absolution,  or  tlie 
condition  upon  which  it  was  bestowed.  This  we  intend  to  make 
evident  by  setting  forth  the  true  relation  which  the  Penitentiary 
bore  to  the  crimes  over  which  it  had  jurisdiction,  and  the  real  de 
ngn.  of  its  taxes. 

u  pon  these  points  the  taxes  of  the  Chancery  throw  great  light 
on  those  of  the  Penitentiary.  It  is  evident,  from  the  constitution 
of  these  tribunals  that  the  taxes  of  each  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  matters  to  which  they  refer.  A  moment's  consideration  will 
show  that  the  taxes  of  the  Chancery  were  not  the  price  of  the 
grants  made  by  that  tribunal.  Take  for  example  the  subject  of 
^nefices.    It  is  well  known  that  to  the  Roman  see  was  reserved 
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the  power  of  filling  all  yacancies  occurriii(i:  in  any  primacy^  aid^- 
bishopric,  bishopnC)  or  monastery,  of  which  the  annual  value  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  florins.'  Furthermore,  any  vacancy,  of  what- 
ever amount,  occurring  in  eight  specified  months  of  the  year, 
hence  called  '^  apostolic  months,"  was  in  like  manner  reserved.* 
And  in  addition  to  these  general  l-eservations,  a  great  number  of 
special  ones  were  also  made.'  Every  person  who  received  a 
grant  of  one  of  the  benefices  so  reserved  was  obliged  to  pay  into 
the  papal  treasury  a  certain  sum,  usually  set  down  as  the  incoBie 
of  the  first  year,  hence  called  annates.  Some  idea  of  the  prodw^ 
tiveness  of  these  annates  throughout  Christendom  may  be  formed 
from  the  example  of  a  single  kingdom.  The  volume  of  the  TVoe- 
tatus  before  (quoted  contains  a  list  of  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom 
of  France  which  were  absolutely  reserved,  and  the  sums  payable 
for  each.  This  list  occupies  eleven  folio  columns,  and  the  whole 
amount  is  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  florins.  This,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  only  includes  the  benefices  absolutely  re- 
served, and  does  not  include  those  reserved  as  falling  vacant  in 
the  ^'apostolic  months."  Besides  these,  enormous  sums  weie 
continually  raised  upon  various  pretexts,  by  means  of  tithes, 
general  indulgences,  jubilees,  and  the  like.      The  sums  thus 

fathered  into  Home  from  all  Christendom  were  immense.  Italy, 
pain,  and  England,  were  undoubtedly  as  productive  as  France; 
Giermany  was  considerably  more  so.  These  benefices  were  the 
main  channels  through  which  flowed  towards  Rome  that  great 
current  of  gold,  which  impoverished  every  other  nation ;  and  to 
check  which  became  one  of  the  paramount  objects  of  policy  \¥ith 
every  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  which  finally  gave  rise  to  the 
fVench  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  German  Concordats  These 
samS|  and  not  the  petty  amounts  named  in  the  Tax-Book, 
were  the  consideration  for  which  the  benefices  were  granted, 

A  comparison  of  a  few  items  will  show  the  disproportion  be- 
tween these  rates.  By  the  Tax-Book  of  the  Chancery  provision- 
ary  letters  for  a  vacant  archbishopric  are  charged  524  grossi ;  is 
^e  list  the  French  archbishoprics  are  rated  to  pay  6,000,  9,000, 
and  12,000  florins  respectively.  A  bishopric  in  the  Tax-Book  is 
set  down  at  20  grossi ;  in  the  list  they  must  pay  from  300  to  9,000 
florins.  A  monastery  is  in  the  Tax-Book  set  down  at  16  ^ossi ; 
in  the  list  these  are  rated  from  a  few  florins  up  to  12,000.  Again; 
a  large  sum,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousands  of  crowns,  was 
demanded  for  the  archiepiscopal  pallium ;  "the  taxes  for  this,  as 
set  down  in  the  Tax-Book  under  several  distinct  specifications, 
amount  to  just  40  grossi. 

Sums  so  disproportionate  were,  of  course,  paid  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent purposes.  The  taxes  of  the  Chancery  were  simply  the 
fees  paid  to  the  different  officials  of  that  court  for  prepani^,  aor 
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thciiticitiiq^,  and  diqntchiii^  Ae  documents  emanating  from  it. 
Thej  were  no  more  the  price  paid  for  the  bestowments  of  tbe 
court,  than  the  sum  paid  for  recording  a  title-deed  is  the  price  for 
wkich  an  estate  is  purchased.  This  is  the  description  given  of 
them  by  Pope  John  XXII:,  by  whom  they  were  established. 
**  There  are,''  (says  Van  Espen,  Jus  Eixlesiastieumj  Cologne, 
174^'  many  officials  attached  to  the  Chancery,  whose  bttsinesB 
it  is  to  transcribe,  revise,  and  register  its  docoments.  These 
luiYe  a  share  in  the  annates  or  in  the  sums  paid  for  the  preparation 
of  the  letters  ;  and  these  legal  fees  (Jura)  are  what  are  commonly 
called  TaxiB  CancdlaruB  ^postoliae.^^  This  explains  that  direc- 
tion for  reckoning  the  taxes,  where  they  are  not  specifically  laid 
down,  at  so  much  per  line,  and  the  express  provision  for  a  greater 
charge  being  made  in  certain  cases  where  the  copying  was  more 
difficult,  or  the  amount  of  writing  greater. 

Having  thus  determined  the  true  character  of  die  Chancery 
taxes,  we  have  in  effect  determined  that  of  the  Penitentiary  taxes ; 
for,  we  repeat,  it  is  clear  that  they  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
procedures  of  their  several  courts.  The  Tax-Book  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  fee-bill.  This  use  of  the  term  has  descend- 
ed to  our  own  law  courts,  in  precisely  the  same  si^ification.  On 
the  supposition  that  these  taxes  constituted  the  pnce  paid  for  the 
sins  in  question,  Planck  might  well  say  that  xke  amounts  were 
estimated  on  the  most  singular  principles.  Absolution  for  perjury 
and  for  partaking  of  the  sacrament  with  an  excommunicated  per- 
son were  each  to  cost  6  grossi.  A  man  was  to  pay  27  grossi  for 
marrying  in  the  third  degree  of  consan^nity,  and  only  6  for  de- 
flowering a  virgin.  A  clergyman  might  obtain  absolution  for 
concubina^  and  a  dispensation  to  minister  in  holy  orders  for  6 
«088i,  while  if  he  hacf  accidentally  lost  an  e^e  he  must  pay  79 
K>r  a  dispensation  only.  A  man  might  kill  his  father  or  motiier 
for  the  same  which  it  would  cost  to  obtain  permission  to  eat  but- 
ter in  Lent.  One  might  amuse  himself  at  Rome  in  hunting  bishops 
and  prelates  for  a  tithe  of  what  it  costs  in  England  to  obtain  a 
license  for  shooting  hares.  It  is  absurd.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  Rome,  and  all  history  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  number  and  enormity,  she  has  never  committed — ^to 
use  the  language  of  a  celebrated  politician — ^^  that  worse  than 
crime,  that  blunder,"  of  so  grievously  underrating  die  market 
value  of  her  wares. 

The  action  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  respect  to  sin,  ^rows  out  of 
the  Catholic  theory  of  justification  and  pardon.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  essential  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  of  sin  can 
only  be  expiated  By  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer ;  but  when  this 
eternal  punishment  has  been  remitted,  God  reserves  a  certain 
temporal  punishment  for  the  sinner  himself  to  endure,  lest  the 
easiness  Gi  his  pardon  should  make  him  careless  of  £EJling  back 
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into  sin.  Now  fbf  the  pardon  of  sin  committed  after  beptiBm, 
and  for  the  remission  of  tiie  essential  guilt  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  it,  a  sacramental  confession,  where  practicable,  and  tk 
priestly  absolution  is  requisite  ;  and  where  tnese  cannot  be  ob- 
tained a  sincere  and  hearty  desire  for  them  must  be  felt.  In  all 
usual  cases  the  power  of  receiving  this  concession,  administering 
the  sacrament  to  the  offender,  anagranting  absolution,  is  confided 
to  the  ordinary  clergy  of  the  Church.  But  certain  cases  aie 
reserved  for  the  sole  consideration  of  the  Apostolic  see,  as  head 
and  mother  of  all  the  Churches.  For  these  absolution  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  Pope,  or  by  his  special  direction ;  and  the 
Penitentiary  is  his  organ  for  that  purpose.  When  a  person  who 
had  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  crimes  reserved,  made  persoml 
application  for  absolution  to  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary,  who 
held  daily  sessions  in  some  of  the  principal  churches  in  Rome  for 
that  purpose,  his  confession  was  received,  the  appropriate  penance 

{prescribed,  the  sacrament  administered,  and  absolution  pronounced. 
n  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  killing  of  an  ecclesiastic,  as 
laid  down  in  the  extracts  we  have  furnished  from  the  Tai-Book, 
the  criminal  viras  obliged  to  appear  personally  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
receive  absolution*  But  in  ordinary  cases  application  might  be 
made  by  letter. 

The  method  of  application  to  the  Penitentiary,  the  mode  of 
procedure,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed,  are  laid  dovm  with  great 
exactness  by  the  Jesuit  Marcus  Paulus  in  his  ^^  Praxis."*  The 
penitent  was  to  make  confession  to  the  ordinary  clergy  of  hisci^) 
who  was  to  forward  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
P<xmtentiarius  Major  at  Rome,  with  a  request  that  authority  for 
absolution  might  be  granted  by  "  letters  apostolical.''  Tnese 
letters  were  then  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiait, 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  case,  directed  to  some  nei^- 
boring  ecclesiastic,  who  in  certain  cases  was  required  to  be  a 
bishop  or  other  prelate,  directing  him  to  hear  the  confession  of  the 
penitent,  and,  if  in  his  judgment  it  was  proper,  to  grant  absolu- 
tion from  the  guilt  incurred,  having  first  administered  the  sacra- 
ment and  imposed  due  penance.  A  special  direction  was  also 
given  that  where  injury  had  been  inflicted,  reparation,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  made. 

The  sums  paid  the  officials  for  the  preparation,  authentication, 
and  dispatch  of  these  ^'  letters  apostolical,"  were  the  taxes  of  the 
Penitentiarvy  which  thus  were  in  no  way  designed  to  be  the  price 
for  which  the  crimes  mentioned  in  them  might  be  committed ;  nor 
the  price  of  pardon  for  them  after  commission.  This  also  explains 
the  small  and  uniform  amount  of  these  fees,  for  the  ^^  letters  apos- 
tolical" were  all  brief  and  very  similar  in  tenor. 

*  Published  at  Rome,  1689 ;  from  which  copious  extracts  are  to  be  fomid  in  the 
Jenit  PUttonberg'i  ''Nothia  Congregationizm  et  Tdbmaliom  Cubb  BomMe-" 
Hadetheim,  1083. 
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IS  such  a  court  was  to  exist,  it  most  have  offieials ;  and  theae 
must  be  paid  for  their  services.  That  the  mode  of  paying  them 
by  fees  is  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  so  exceedingly  objectionable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  an  age  of  universal  venality  and  eor- 
mption,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  court  having  so  sin- 
gular a  jurisdiction,  and  where  so  much  was  necessarily  entrusted 
to  subordinate  officials,  should  remain  pure.  The  experience  of 
all  civilized  nations  has  shown  that  the  foulest  sinks  of  corruption 
in  the  body  politic  exist  in  connexion  with  courts  of  justice ;  not 
so  much,  however,  through  the  venality  of  judges  as  by  #ie 
abuses  of  their  obscure  officials.  The  technicalities  which  gather 
around  a  legal  system  render  it  in  a  short  ^time  so  com^jhcated 
that  its  mystenes  become  inexplicable,  except  to  those  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  their  application  and  practice.  Hence  many 
an  obscure  cleric  in  our  courts  derives  from  his  fees  an  income 

¥  neater  than  than  that  of  the  most  learned  judge  upon  the  bench, 
hese  sinks  of  corruption  are  worse  than  the  Augean  stables ; 
they  are  like  a  deep  and  foul  cavern  with  no  outlet,  into  which 
should  Hercules  turn  the  current  of  a  river,  it  could  only  cleanse 
them  by  rending  away,  by  main  pressure,  its  rocky  walls.  The 
system  to  be  purified  must  be  destroyed. 

The  spiritual  courts  at  Rome,  and  the  Penitentiary  in  particu- 
lar, were  liable  to  these  abuses.  The  likelihood  of  corruption  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  temptation  and  the  prospect  of  impu- 
nity. In  the  case  of  the  officials  of  the  Penitentiary,  both  were 
great.  The  ability  of  their  clients  was  the  only  bound  to  their 
exactions.  No  sum  could  be  too  great  for  the  penitent  to  pay 
him  who  held  the.  key  to  that  paradise  he  had  forfeited.  The 
chances  of  detection  were  almost  nothing.  The  penitent  had 
his  absolution,  and  why  should  he  complain '?  Even  were  he  so 
disposed,  he  could  not  expose  the  judge  without  publicly  pro* 
claiming  himself  guilty  of  some  shameml  crime. 

Hence  gradually  arose  thatstate  of  things  set  forth  in  the  Centum 
Chravamina  of  the  Grerman  princes.  The  statements  which  they 
make  are  undoubtedly  true  as  matters  of  fact.  The  error  consists 
in  our  charging  them  upon  the  Roman  Church,  as  though  she,  by 
her  Tax-Book,  and  Chancery  regulations,  and  penitential  canons, 
had  sanctioned  them;  whereas,  in  fact,  Ihey  were  designed  to 
prevent  them. 

These  abuses  in  the  Penitentiary  reached  their  height  about 
1560,  and  were  remedied  in  the  only  possible  way.  The  half 
century  which  witnessed  that  great  reformation  in  doctrine  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  witnessed  no  less  a  reformation  in  manners 
and  morals  in  that  Church.  A  succession  of  pontiffs  arose  who 
knew  not  the  vices  of  an  Alexander  VI.,  nor  the  luxuries  of  a 
Leo  X. ;  and  whose  austere  sanctity  of  life,  and  earnestness  of 
ste9lj  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Waldenses  in  their  mountain 
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futnesses.    This  reformatioii  breathed  into  that  Church  a  ne^ 
life,  which  enabled  her  to  win  from  heathendom  more  gnnmd 
than  she  had  lost  to  Protestantism.    Stringent  bulls  were  pot 
forth,  reflating  the  procedures  of  all  the  spiritual  courts.    The 
Penitentiary  was  remodeled ;  the  greater  part  of  its  functionf 
abrogated  ;  its  officials  transferred  to  other  offices ;  and  all  tlie 
fees  which  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed  and  abused,  were  uttolj 
and  entirely  abolished.    This  was  finally  accomplished  by  Vcfft 
Pius  v.,  in  1569,  by  his  83d  *^  Constitution,''  In  omnibug  ;  wkcre 
h«  directs  that  nothing  should  be  receiyed  by  its  officers  for  writ- 
ing or  dispatching  letters  apostolical ;  or  even  for  the  materiab 
employed  in  their  preparation,  nor  for  the  parchment,  wax,  or  id: 
wed  ;  so  entirely  gratis  were  its  functions  to  be,  that  its  officials 
were  absolutely  prohibited  from  accepting  any  present,  eyen  wkei 
voluntarily  o£(ered.^    These  taxes  were  thus  abolished  almoflt 
simultaneously  with  the  first  complaints  which  were  made  of  tke 
abuses  growing  out  of  them.    Thus,  however  great  those  abasei 
might  have  been,  as  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Tax-Book  to 
occasion  them,  they  cannot  in  common  fairness  and  honesty  be 
charged  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  as  its  deliberate  and  authori- 
tive  acts. 

The  conclusions — ^most  unexpected  to  ourselves  when  this 
investigation  was  commenced — ^to  which  we  have  been  brouglit 
by  a  weight  of  evidence  of  which  this  article  affords,  at  best,  t 
bare  sketch,  are  :  that  the  Tax-Book  purporting  to  be  a  transcript 
of  that  put  forth  at  Rome  in  1514,  by  order  of  Lieo  X.,  is  alto- 
gether genuine  and  authentic ;  but  that  it  it  in  no  wise  does,  nor 
18  intended  so  to  do,  grant  permission  for  the  commission  of  Ae 
crimes  specified ;  nor  establish  a  price  to  be  paid  for  their  pardon 
after  commission.  And  that,  therefore,  as  the  charge  of  licenmM 
these  crimes  rests,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  upon  w 
book,  it  is  not  sustained  by  any  valid  evidence  ;  ana  that  what- 
ever corrupt  individual  omcials,  or  dignitaries  may  have  done,  bo 
such  license  can  in  fairness  and  honesty  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

*  Nihil  autnin  pro  litteramm  confectione,  nee  etiam  pro  charta,  attramento,  ecrt. 
oapaula,  cmrduUs,  aliisque  rebus  ad  expeditionem  pertinentibttB ;  neqae  a  qwaie 
dantibui  aooeptare  poesont,  aed  omnia  gratia  ezpedire  debent— Piua  V.  Cooet  8S. 
Magi%.  Bull.  Mom. 


ARTICLE  X. 

CEITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  M>iK$CriiieaitS9planMtarf,andPrmetual,m^Boo^ 
By  Ai.BsmT  BAmirss.     Second  Edition,  revifed  and  oorrectod.    Leavitt,  Trow 
%  Ca,  2  Tola.,  12mo.,  pp.  536, 498. 

Tbx  first  edition  of  this  work,  issued  in  three  large  octavo  yolnmes,  seemed  to 
destroy  its  identity  with  Mr.  Barnes*  series  of  expository  volnmes.  It  had  the 
sppearance,  though  not  the  reality,  of  being  a  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  per> 
formance  j  and  taking  a  place  in  a  higher  department  of  Biblical  literatore,  it 
^ned  perhaps,  less  credit  than  it  would  have  gained,  if  like  the  rest  of  his  worin^ 
It  occupied  tne  position,  and  preferred  only  the  claims  of  Notes.  We  are  among 
those  who  are  ^lad  of  the  change  in  form  and  aspect  which  the  author  has  made  in 
the  present  edition.  By  judicious  abridgements  9Bd  elisions,  by  omitting  the  sepe* 
rate  translation,  and  by  some  corrections  of  style,  a  condensation  has  bc^n  'effected 
which  brings  the  three  octavos  into  the  more  convenient  and  comely  sha{>e  of  two 
lundsome  sised  duodecimos— a  change  of  which  a  reduction  of  price  is  not  th« 
Qttr  advanta^ 

^  The  exposition  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  mainly  designed  for  popular  use  and  instmc* 
tion ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  though  a  work  of  undoubted  learning  and  labor,  its 
characteristic  excellence  lies  not  in  its  critical  erudition.  With  a  summary,  but  oftez^ 
highly  felicitous  exposition  of  the  text,  it  devotes  itself  to  that  full  and  luminous 
illustration  of  its  meaiyuii^,  which  'may  commend  it  to  the  popular  apprehension, 
and  best  enforce  its  practical  truths.  In  illustrating  the  M611ment  of  prophecy^ 
we  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  work  extant  which  is  so  copious  and  so  conclusive. 
All  the  research  of  modem  travellers  and  the  learning  of  orientalists  are  brought  t0 
the  illustration,  and  alight  is  thrown  upon  the  text  which  often  imparts  a  new  mean^ 
ing  to  these  sublime  and  loftv  prophecies.  While,  therefore,  there  may  be  other 
works  which  the  critical  scholar  will  consult,  the  Bible  reader  whose  aim  is  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  meaning,  and  a  vivid  impression  of  truth  and  signifi* 
cancy  of  the  prophecy,  may  be  commended  with  unqualified  approbation  to  the 
work  before  us.  The  safe  exeeesis,  the  copious  histoncal  and  archslogical  illus- 
trations, the  familiar  lucid  style,  and  above  adl,  the  devout  and  reverent  spirit,  and 
the  practical  religious  bearin|^  of  the  work,  will  give  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Chris* 
tians  and  scholars,  a  distinguished  place  in  the  voluminous  literature  of  '    '  * 


2,  Htrm  Biiieaia  Quotodiana^     Daify  Scripture  Readtngg,    By  the  late  THoiiCAs 
Chaucses,  DJD.,  LLJ).    In  three  volumes.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Ths  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  discovery  of  his  posthumous  works,  have  ^ven 
so  wide  a  notoriety  to  this  work  that  its  history  will  need  no  recital.  The  Chrtrtiaii 
world  was  eager  to  congratulate  itself  u^on  a  bequest  so  extensive  and  so  pro- 
mising, and  expectations  were  formed  which,  are  probably  doomed,  in  many  CMes, 
to  Bot  a  litUe  disappointment  The  *'  readings"  are  in  no  sense  expository  or  criti* 
dl.  They  do  not  come  within  the  category  of  the  commentary.  Thoy  are  rather 
thoee  practical  thoughts  which  'are  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  first  perusal  of 
the  passage  to  which  they  refer,  and  constructed  more  for  the  r^er*s  spiritual  edi- 
fication than  his  theolo^cal  or  ethical  instruction.  The  peculiarities  of  ChaUneraf 
great  mind,  his  logic,  his  learning,  and  his  fervid  capacious  imagination,  are  scarcely 
visible  here;  his  awkward  massiveuess  of  style  o^  remaining  to  identify  the  work 
as  his.  But  if  it  be  Chalmers  in  a  new  aspect,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  lovely  and 
wnmine  aspect.  The  warmth  and  |^ow  of  feeling  which  pervade  these  **  readuiipi,'' 
the  profound  spirituaUty,  and  practical  sagacity,  and  kindly  tender  emotion  wmch 
they  display,  more  than  compensate,  in  a  work  like  this,  for  any  lack  of  learainj^ 
«r  eloquence.  For  personal,  practicid  perusal,  with  q>ecial  reference  to  self-exami- 
Bation  and  to  rdigious  feeling,  we  know  nothingin  the  whole  range  of  religious 
nadingj  moie  fresh,  aagsgiiig  Mid  iaaprinriva.    Thsy  are  so  entirely  aaafiected,  so 
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free  from  common  place  and  cant,  and  so  orerflowing  witii  genniiie  feeling,  tet 
Ifaey  catch  hold  of  the  reader's  warmest  sympathies  at  once,  and  suggest  the  most 
precious  trains  of  thought.  The  style  in  which  the  Tolumes  are  issued  is  very  bean* 
tiful,  and  worthy  of  the  work.    Two  of  thre.*  have  been  issued,  and  this  series  ists 

be  followed  by  a  second,  entitled,  Hora  Biblic4B  SabbtUka, 

« 

3.    Gretk  Reading-Book,  for  the  u$e  of  SehooU.     By  Rev.  J.  A  Spkncer,  A.lf . 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


This  work,  desired  to  be  the  first  reading  manual  for  the  Greek  stndeiit, 
early  and  ingenious  lessons  in  construction,  illustrating  successiTely  the  vaho» 
principles  of  grammar  and  particularly  the  particles.  If  not  a  subetitute  for  tfce 
grammar,  it  is  at  least  such  a  repetition  of  ^grammatical  rules  and  principles  nto 
•erve  as  an  admirable  drill.  The  second  part  is  composed  of  Frederick  Jacobus  well- 
known  Greek  Reader,  to  which  are  added  some  of  the  best  passages  of  the  CyropadU 
and  Anaboiis.  The  Notes  follow  these,  and  then  a  convenient  and  copious  1^- 
coo— the  whole  making  a  portable  volume,  which  we  must  say,  is  beautifully  and  - 
accurately  printed.  Mr.  Spencer's  Notes  are  excellent — a  little  too  profuse  perh^ii, 
and  ofiering  too  much  assistance  to  the  pupil,  to  meet  the  ri^d  notions  of  some 
teachers — but  they  are  concisely  stated,  and  replete  with  leammg  and  good  seoie. 
The  work  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  text-book. 

4.  The  Oermania  and  Jlgrieola  of  Caius  Comeliue  TaeituSy  with  Nbtet  for  Cd- 
leges.  By  W.  S.  Ttler,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Arnhenl 
College.    Wiley  and  Putman. 

Wb  wish  that  Prof.  Tyler  had  given  an  edition  of  the  History,  and  other  works  of 
Tacitus,  in  the  same  scholarly  and  tasteful  style,  with  which  he  has  edited  tiiese 
two  gems.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  the  author  have  been  nicely  appreciated ;  and 
besides  presenting  an  accurate  text,  emandated  by  the  resultf  of  German  critictflni, 
the  illustrative  notes  bring  the  student  into  that  close  sympathy  with  the  beauties 
of  the  author,  which  give  a  zest  and  a  meaning  to  the  work  of  translation.  Consid- 
ered as  helps,  these  Notes  are  certainly  admiraole — they  touch  rapidly  and  preciself 
upon  the  point  of  difficulty,  and  convey  to  the  pupil  the  information  he  needs,  and 
no  more.  It  is  a  finely  executed  work  in  all  respects,  and  can  |be  commended  to 
tcAchers  with  a  degree  pf  confidence  that  all  classical  text-books  do  not  deserve. 

5.  Pictorial  Hietory  of  England,    Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  briefly  indicated,  several  times,  the  high  estimate  which  we  had  formed  of 
this  work.  We  should  be  glad  to  notice  its  completion  more  at  length,  if  then 
were  space;  In  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  the  work  can  scarcely  be  called  a  his- 
tory. It  is  rather  an  industrious  collection  of  elements,  much  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  suffered  to  lie  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  from  which  a  history  migfatbs 
constructed,  which  should  better  picture  forth  the  life  and  genius  c^  the  Britiak 
people  than  any  yet  written.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work,  aside  from  its  pictorU 
illustrations,  consists  in  its  copious  and  careful  details  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
While  other  histories  engross  themselves  with  the  wars,  the  vices  and  successions  of 
kings,  the  movements  of  cabinets  and  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  this  opens  the  un- 
known but  highly  interesting  page  bf  popular  life. — ^We  think  it  a  candid,  well 
written  and  very  accurate  portraiture  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  British  his- 
tory;  and  though  it  will  not  supersede  Hume,  nor  forstall  Mr.  Macaulay's  anticipat- 
ed labors,  it  may  be  commended  as  on  the  whole,  for  popular  use,  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  extant. 

6.  A  Oreek  Orammar,fort  he  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,    By  E.  A.  SopHoeLB, 
A.M.    A  New  Edition.    Harflfcrd :  Huntington. 

Wx  may  characterise  this  Grammar  as  eminently  thorough  and  practical.  Its  prime 
attention  is  directed  to  those  principles  of  grammar,  and  features  cMf  tiie  language, 
which  ^e  pupil  needs  first  and  most  familiarly  to  know ;  and  in  some  of  these,  it 
far  exceeds,  in  extent  of  illustration,  any  school  grammar  of  the  Greek  that  wa 
know  of.  The  thorough  drill  in  which  it  exercises  the  learner  at  the  outset,  in  ti» 
peculiarities  of  aceent,  literal  and  syllabic  changes,  and  coiitractioDS,lcc.,  is  to  be 
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•IpMklly  noticed.  It  is  e()oallj  full  in  iUostrating  the  inflection  <^  words,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  verbs,  which  are  presented  ingeniously  and  perspicuonsly.  In  these 
two  departments  the  principal  merit  of  the  book  lies.  I|8  explanation  of  syntax  is 
feeble  and  not  equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  preceding  parts.  As  a  practical  work 
for  beginners,  it  has  this  conclusiye  proof  of  its  adaptedness,  that  it  has  been  selected 
by  several  of  the  best  colleges  and  institutions,  as  the  one  best  fitted  for  ttte 
pwpose. 

7.  Cyclopedia  of  Moral  and  JReligiom  Anecdotes,  By  Rev.  K.  ARvnrx,  A.  M. 
Wiik  an  Inhroduetiony  by  Bev.  Oxorgb  B.  Chxbvkr,  D.D.  Leavitt,  Trow 
acCo. 

Tehere  is  gr^at  industry  evinced  in  the  collection  of  these  anecdotes,  and  skill  in 
their  arrangement  The  compiler  professes  to  have  extracted  from  the  principal 
collections  all  that  were  deemed  suitable  to  his  scope,  and  to  have  added  from  other 
sources,  such  as  the  files  of  newspapers,  and  other  repositories,  a  vast  number 
beeules.  They  are  generally  left  to  stand  in  the  same  phraseology  in  which  he 
found  them,  and  consequenUy  have  no  kind  of  unity ;  but  they  are  well  classified, 
and  accompanied  with  copious  indexes,  topical  and  scriptural.  The  work  forms  by 
&r  the  most  convenient,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete,  collection  of  in- 
teresting facts,  incidents,  and  anecdotes,  that  can  be  found.  The  value  of  such  a 
work  as  this,  for  the  purposes  of  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  parent,  is  too  ob- 
viously  great  to  need  to  he  mentioned.  It  is  finely  printed,  and  issued  in  parts, 
eight  of  which  will  complete  the  work — ^price  25  cents  each. 


ERRATA. 

Thx  article  in  our  last  number,  on  the  Saracenic  Literature,  by  Rer.  Dr.  Beechcr, 
vna  injured  in  man^  places,  we  regret  to  say,  by  errors  of  the  press,  for  which  tboe 
ire  no  other  apologies  than  an  unyoidable  haste  in  the  examination  of  proofs,  and  t 
yery  obscure  manuscript.  So  far  as  the  correction  can  be  made  by  a  note,  we  wooU 
now  repair  the  mischief.  There  are  some  errors  which  are  so  obrionsly  ^pographi- 
cad  that  the  reader  needs  no  adrertisement  of  them.  Others  are  more  adapted  to 
mislead. 

On  p.  154,  line  15,  for  Alhakim,  read  Alhakfm. 
**  **  155,  twice,  <*  *<  Motazalians,  **  Motazalians. 

**  **  156, 11th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  Albategtii,  read  Albateeni. 
I"  «    "    16th  line  "  Eb«  Aluam,  "  Ebn  Eluam. 

"  Roman  **  Romance. 

"   Art,  «*  Evil. 

<*  Duncan,        *'  Denina. 

*<  Beranger,     '<  Berenger. 

"  Tourdain,     "  Jourdain. 

"  Farmer,        •*  Turner. 

**  Trouvtres,     "  Trouwres. 

**  deprecate,     *'  depreciate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  errors  occur  in  the  spelling  of  unusual  prmtr 
nunes,  which  being  obscurely  written,  were  not  strangely  misread.  A  few  otber 
mistakes  occur  in  me  number,  which  will  be  readily  perceived. 
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ARTICLE  L 

INFLUENCE  OF  COLLEGES,  ESPECIALLY  ON  WEST- 
ERN EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

B7  Rer*  Chaelbs  White,  D.D.,  President  of  Wabaih  College,  Indiana. 

All  who  have  become  acquainted  with  American  society, 
have  observed  that  its  most  marked  feature,  is  restless  activity. 
Enterprise  is  more  characteristic  of  us  than  a  high  civilization ; 
a  p^sion  for  the  glitter  and  parade  of  wealth,  more  than  a 
tendency  to  substantial,  unostentatious  investments  and  solid 
comforts.  It  has  now  become  a  universal  statement  and  opinion, 
that  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  advancement,  as  also  an  actual 
forward  and  ascending  movement,  are  no  where  in  the  country 
more  apparent  than  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
ardor  and  progress,  as  is  always  the  fact  in  new  countries, 
respect  the  physical  more  than  the  intellectual;  fortunes  and 
honors  more  than  facilities  of  knowledge  and  achievements  of 
mind.  All  education  is  in  a  depressed  condition.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  remains  far  below  the  highest  and 
best  forms  of  civilization.  There  is,  however,  at  the  present 
time,  a  very  general  and  a  very  determined  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  West  to  emerge,  intellectually  and  morallT^  and  pmce 
itself,  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  best  educated  and  best  ordered 
communities. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  discussion,  to  exhibit  the  capable 
influence  of  Western  Colleges  in  assisting  the  existing  auspicious 
movement  in  behalf  of  education  and  a  superior  civilization. 

I.  These  Literary  Institutions  are  peculiarly  fitted  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  into  the  country,  of  a  sound  and 
tnorough  scholarship. 

THI&D  S£RI£S,  VOL.  IV.  NO.  3.  1 
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In  accomplishing  this  object,  much  time,  labor  and  patience 
are  to  be  employed  in  removing  several  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  creation  and  diffusion  of  a  high  intelligence.  The  first  is,  a 
deep  and  general  prejudice  against  all  literary  training  in  Colleges. 
These  seats  of  learning,  as  is  supposed,  produce  and  continue  those 
invidious  distinctions  in  society  already  too  wide  and  too  numer* 
ous.  The  working  classes,  confessedly  a  large  part  of  the 
sinew  and  worth  of  the  community,  are  often  heard  to  allege, 
that  Colleges,  besides  elevating  a  few,  made  by  Heaven  their 
equals,  to  lord  it  over  them,  encourage^  lazy  idleness  and  ill 
habits.  They  regard  them  like  packages  of  goods  and  boxes 
at  store-doors,  as  great  lounging-places  made  respectable,  as 
popular  lures  to  beguile  away  precious  time,  that  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  sober  duties  of  life.  Others,  looking  at  them  in 
a  religious  light,  believe  them  formed  to  nourish  sectarianism, 
bigotry,  exclusiveness ;  to  stereotype  irresistibly  their  own 
peculiarities  of  faith  and  morals  upon  all  the  unpractised,  unwary 
youth  committed  to  their  Jesuitical  mint.  This  prejudice^ 
standing  directly  opposed  to  almost  the  only  means  of  a  liberal 
education  existing  in  nascent  communities,  is  deep-rooted  and 
widely  diffused. — Another  obstacle  is  a  settled  impression,  that 
instruction  in  the  higher  parts  of  an  intellectual  course,  is  unne- 
cessary and  perhaps  prejudicial.  Great  numbers  urgently  insist, 
that  Common  Schools  are  the  best  and  only  needed  Colleges  for 
republicans.  After  graduating  in  these,  energetic,  independent 
minds,  and  none  others  are  worth  cultivating  at  all,  will,  as  they 
believe,  school  themselves,  and  school  themselves  well  and 
largely  for  any  sphere  which  they  may  be  called  to  move  in. 
The  learned  professions,  they  freely  admit,  as  well  as  the  higher 
fields  of  science,  require  mental  acquisitions  and  mental  discipline 
far  beyond  what  can  be  iVimished  by  these  elementary  seminaries. 
But  the  men,  say  they,  who  cannot  obtaih  both  these  by  self- 
guided  inquiries  and  self-imposed  intellectual  exercises,  should 
infer  that  Heaven  designs  them  for  some  other  sphere  of  action. 
Franklin,  they  allege,  was  never  drilled  in  a  recitation-room, 
nor  initiated  into  philosophy  by  blackboard,  diagram  and 
lecture,  to  teach  him  how  to  put  the  lightning  into  a  bottle,  to 
play  with  thunderbolts  as  with  rush-lights,  l^wditch,  they  add, 
was  never  driven  through  Euclid  and  Conic  Sections  and  Calcu- 
lus, whether  he  would  or  not,  at  the  point  of  College  authority; 
nor  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  and  Clay,  called  by  a  College 
bell  from  chapel  to  recitation,  from  recitation  to  chapel,  from  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  to  the  Professor  of  Languages,  from  the 
Professor  of  Languages  to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  so  success- 
sively  through  a  formidable  line  of  installed  dignitaries.  Yet,  in 
profound  scholarship,  in  a  pure,  classical,  splendid  eloquence,  these 
self-constructed  men  are  unrivalled  and  unequalled.    Cease,  they 
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tell  us,  cease  crowding  the  soil  with  plants  from  the  green-house, 
and  the  rich  teeming  earth  will  send  up  healthy  towering  occu- 
pants ;  shut  up  the  Colleges  and  deliver  up  from  these,  nursed,  pro- 
tected, formal,  feeble,  dependent  products,  and  we  shall  have  men, 
original,  independ^t,  powerful ! — A  third  obstacle  to  an  estab- 
lishment and  diffusion  at  the  West  of  a  superior  intelligence  and 
scholarship,  is  a  prevalent  haste  to  rush  into  the  professions.  It 
is  with  vast  difficulty,  that  young  men  intended  for  these  spheres 
of  life,  can  be  induced  to  pursue  a  course  of  thorough  education. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  excitement  incident  to 
society  in  the  process  of  rapid  formation ;  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  growth  and  progress,  where  the  qualified  and  unqualified, 
the  superior  and  inferior,  seeih  to  be  swept  on  together,  almost 
irrespective  of  personal  exertion ;  in  the  midst  of  promises  of 
immediate  and  brilliant  reward  to  professional  services ;  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  in  no  wise  disposed  to  criticise  their  efforts 
severely,  or  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  possessing  a  dashing 
vivacity,  fluency  and  boldness — in  the  midst  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  tendency  to  enter  on  professional  life  with  exceedingly 
slender  qualifications,  is  general  and  powerful.  The  scene 
presented  at  the  entrances  of  the  professions,  is  like  that  at  a 
wharf  just  before  a  ship  sets  sail.  The  passengers  must  be 
aboard,  come  what  will !  They  push  ahead,  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  One  leaves  behind  him  his  trunk, 
one  his  pocket-book,  another  his  stock  of  sea-stores,  another  bis 
important  papers,  and  there  is  not  one,  who  has  not  left  much 
behind  him;  a  few,  in  their  haste  and  rush,  fall  off  the  plank  into 
the  sea  and  at  much  risk  and  vexation,  covered  with  sea-weed 
and  mud  are  hauled  on  board.  On  board !  on  board !  at  all 
hazards !  by  plank  or  by  sea ;  clothed,  or  denuded ;  trunk,  papers, 
stores,  money,  or  no  trunk,  papers,  stores,  money  I  on  board ! 
whatever  else  is  gained  or  lost.  Such  is  the  rush  and  scramble 
to  get  into  professional  life.  This  disposition  is  manifest 
through  the  whole  course  of  an  education.  Western  Literary 
Institutions  are  mortified  to  see  themselves  acting  the  part  of  an 
up-town  omnibus,  discharging  its  passengers  at  every  streejt- 
corner.  Some  students  leave  at  the  preparatory  stage  of  their 
course,  some  fall  out  just  after  entering  freshman,  some  at  sopho- 
more, some  at  junior,  some  at  senior  standing.  The  excitement, 
the  golden  profit,  the  clustering  honors  of  a  profession,  invite 
and  captivate,  and  carry  them  off,  in  spite  of  all  opposing 
influences.    " 

The  removal  of  these  powerful  prejudices,  impressions  and 
tendencies,  and  the  establishment  of  correct  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, constitute  the  most  important  and  most  laborious  of  the 
services  of  Western  Colleges,  in  behalf  of  a  sound  education  and 
sound  scholarship.   It  is  a  part  of  their  arduous  labor  to  vindicate 
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themselyes  from  the  charge  of  being  seats  of  idleness,  bigotry,  or 
aristocracy,  and  to  bring  themselves  into  a  fair  reputation,  by 
sending  abroad  their  students  with  disciplined  minds,  large 
acquisitions,  catholic  opinions,  an  unostentatious  bearing,  in 
respect  to  the  impression  that  collegiate  education  and  eminent 
learning  are  unnecessary,  or  if  ever  needed,  are  attainable  by 
unassisted  personal  exertion,  and  in  respect  to  the  consequent 
disposition  to  rush  unqualified  into  the  professions  and  other 
Spheres  of  influence,  it  is  the  province  of  Colleges  to  disabuse 
and  undeceive  the  country :  to  settle,  as  the  philosophy  of 
instruction,  this  radical  principle,  that  mind  educates  mind,  in 
childhood,  and  youth  orally  ;  to  establish  upon  that  basis  a  general 
conviction,  that  in  all  ordinary  cases,  men,  who  desire  to  rise  to 
intellectual  wealth  and  power,  must  submit  their  faculties  to 
teaching  minds,  and  through  a  long  laborious  course  receive, 
in  patient  docility,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  As 
a  proof  that  those  who  become  bnlliant  and  eminent  by  a 
process  of  self-development  and  self-instruction,  are  exceptions^ 
and  not  be  used  as  data  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  propo- 
isition,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  common  minds  in  the  neglect 
of  the  usual  aids  and  methods  of  education,  they  must  array 
before  all  aspirants  to  intellectual  eminence,  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  of  self-waked,  self-elevated  men  belonging  to  the  first 
order  of  minds,  not  more  than  three  have  ever  appeared  upon 
the  top  of  any  one  century ;  that  on  many  a  decade  of  centuries, 
not  a  single  self-kindled  luminary  has  shone  ;  that  of  the  second 
and  third  order  of  intellect,  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  has 
burst  from  obscurity  and  without  rules  or  teachers,  attained  to 
eminence.  A  general  expectation  of  eminence  and  success,  by 
means  of  that  unaided  and  unguided  culture  which  leaves  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand,  to  live  and  move 
down  on  their  original  level,  must  be  instantly  seen  and  confessed 
to  be  absurd  and  preposterous,  just  as  it  would  be  for  every 
insect  on  the  land  to  set  up  for  an  original  luminary,  because 
a  few  animals  are,  of  themselves,  phosphorescent ;  for  every  fish 
of  the  sea  to  undertake  to  be  a  galvanic-battery  because  some 
eels  have  electrical  power ;  for  every  lump  of  iron  ore  to  claim  to 
be  a  mariner's  compass,  because  a  few  specimens  of  that  mineral 
are  endowed  with  the  magnetic  principle. 

Besides  the  removal  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  errors.  Colleges 
are  responsible  for  a  direct,  public,  earnest,  eloquent  advocacy, 
which  shall  assist  to  settle  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  superior 
scholarship  and  intelligence. 

The  higher  Literary  Institutions  should  also  do  much  to  intro- 
duce superior  intelligence  into  the  country,  by  being  themselves 
good  exemplifications  of  solid  learning.  Candidates  for  profes- 
sional or  official  stations,  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  incited  to  en- 
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rich  themseWes  intellectually,  need  to  be  witnesses  of  the  supe^ 
rior  graces  and  gifts  of  highly  cultivated  minds.  But  few  will 
push  a  journey  whither  no  travelers  are  gone  ahead :  few  at- 
tempt unseen  eminences.  How  shall  men,  generally,  be  expected 
to  love  or  seek  the  light,  unless  it  shines?  Let  illuminations  be 
kindled  and  they  will  instantly  rise  up,  confident,  inspirited,  and 
approach  them.  But  like  persons  born  in  the  collieries,  they  will 
be  satisfied  to  live  and  drudge  in  the  dim  atmosphere  of  torch- 
light, until  they  are  made  aware  that  regions  of  day  exist  above 
them.  Colleges  will  ever  be  the  seats  of  superior  intellectual 
attainments.  Their  professors  will  be  among  the  most  laborious, 
students  and  best  scholars  of  the  country  which  surround3  them. 
Their  light  will  be  one  which  cannot  be  hid.  Frequently  they 
will  be  abroad  among  the  people  as  able,  literary,  scientific  lec- 
turers, addressing  large  assemblies  on  the  practical  and  popular 
subjects  pertaining  to  their  appropriate  departments  of  study  and 
instruction.  They  will  become  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and 
their  profiting  appear  unto  many.  These  public  discourses,  rich 
with  the  truths  and  illustrations  of  science  and  literature,  embel- 
lished with  chaste  and  sprightly  graces  of  style,  powerful  with  a 
classical  and  appropriate  eloquence,  can  no  more  be  delivered; 
without  waking  and  electrifying  intellects,  without  setting  for- 
ward, on  forced  marches,  all  the  expectants  and  all  the  occur 
pants  of  stations  requiring  intellectual  furniture,  than  you  can 

EAnt  avarice  to  chests  of  gold,  or  ambition  to  a  throne,  without 
ndling  a  hidden  fire,  and  producing  a  rush  and  a  struggle.  Emi- 
nent scholarship  will  rank  as  a  high  distinction  and  honor*  l^ 
will  be  the  goal  of  many  a  hard  race,  the  prize  of  many  a  noble 
rivalship. 

Colleges  have  opportunity  to  accomplish  something  in  behalf 
of  good  scholarship,  by  means  of  their  anniversaries.  One  eflfect 
of  these  is  to  call  together  men  of  the  best  talents  and  learning  : 
another,  to  collect  under  the  light  and  power  of  such  talents  and 
leami^,  great  numbers  of  those  who  are  exercising  professional 
and  official  functions.  These  last  return  to  their  intellectual  la- 
bors after  the  literary  festival,  after  contemplating  the  wealth,  the 
working,  the  accomplishments  of  great  and  liberal  minds,  freshly 
inspired  and  resolved.  They  return  with  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment greatly  elevated,  with  an  ardor  of  high  scholarship  there- 
after irrepressible.  Their  lamp  burns  later  at  night  and  earlier  iiv 
the  morning.  Their  mental  action  is  more  vigorous,  more  origi- 
nal, more  vivacious.  Their  whole  intellectual  oeing  is  more  sus- 
ceptible, acquisitive,  strong,  retentive.  Thus,  every  year  may  the 
Colleges  give  augmented  impulse,  warmer  inspiration,  to  the  ia- 
tellectual  classes  around  them. 

The  great  influence,  however,  of  Western  Colleges,  in  behalf  of 
sound  learning  and  superior  intelligence,  must  be  exerted  through 
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the  -well-trained  intellect,  which  they  are  responsible,  annually, 
to  send  out  and  plant  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  There  is 
no  law  of  matter  or  of  mind  more  invariable,  or  more  powerful, 
than  intellectual  sympathy.  Almost  as  an  instinct  does  mind  re- 
spond to  mind  !  Intellects,  like  the  stars,  are  eloquent,  when  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  Thought  intense,  sculptures  itself  on  the 
forehead,  intelligence  beams  on  the  countenance ;  the  mind's 
great  occupations  and  communions  are  revealed  in  outward  air 
and  manner.  Without  assuming  to  be  an  instructor,  every  grace- 
ful intellect  from  our  literary  institutions,  will  have,  unconsciously 
and  uninvited,  a  cluster  of  pupil  intellects  around  it,  drinking  in 
its  light,  worshipping  its  riches  and  its  might.  Moreover,  culti- 
vated minds  have  their  voice,  and  whenever  they  speak,  there 
will  be  listening  and  learning  minds  to  hear,  to  awake,  to  thrilL 
It  is  not  intimated  that  there  can  be,  in  this  way,  any  sudden  crea- 
tions of  superior  scholarship.  But  the  various  private  and  pub- 
lic communications  of  excellent  scholars,  by  conversations  and 
addresses,  will  have  electrical  eflScacy.  Their  intellectual  wealth, 
their  thirst  for  truth,  their  reverence  for  learning,  their  concep- 
tions, their  power,  breathed  forth  and  manifested  in  a  pure  elo- 
quence, will  communicate  spirit,  hope  and  action  through  a  wide 
realm  of  susceptible  mind.  This  effect  will  be  specially  visible 
in  the  learned  professions.  So  long  as  man  is  man,  it  will  occur 
inevitablv  and  invariably,  that  no  individual  can  take  a  high  in- 
tellectual position  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  legislature,  on 
the  bench,  or  in  the  medical  art,  without  provoking  the  emulation 
of  a  whole  band  of  spirits  about  him.  Do  we  see  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate, a  successful  preacher,  a  profound  jurist,  an  elegant  de- 
bater, or  an  eminent  physician,  standing  forth  alone  in  his  profes- 
sion, all  his  compeers  being  left  behind  him?  Possibly  he  may 
continue  to  stand  thus  alone  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  must  make  giant 
strides,  forward  and  upward.  A  phalanx  of  aspirants,  climbing 
rapidly  and  resolutely  up,  will  soon  plant  their  feet  on  the  same 
eminence  which  he  now  occupies.  Many  an  individual,  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  has  seen  rush  by  him  and  beyon;!  him,  rival 
spirits  who  were  waked  and  prompted  solely  by  his  own  bril- 
liancy and  success.  This  excitement,  emulation  and  advance- 
ment, reach  down  through  all  the  ranks  of  educated  men.  When 
the  highest  existing  standard  is  raised,  and  the  best  scholars  be- 
come Detter,  every  stratum  of  salient  mind  below,  rises  up  suc- 
cessively, like  steam  when  the  downward  pressure  is  off.  The 
spirit  of  society  in  this  country  will  allow  of  no  broad  belt  be- 
tween its  different  grades.  If  the  large,  tall  trees  push  higher 
their  heads,  the  lesser  and  lower  will  shoot  upward  luxuriantly 
and  rapidly  after  them.  The  advancement  of  the  Faculty  of  Col- 
leges in  solid  learning,  the  production  by  them  of  proportionally 
riper  and  sounder  scholars,  the  consequent  lifting  higher  up  of 
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numerous  other  minds  abroad  in  the  country,  the  erentua)  giving 
new  intelligence  and  power  to  the  entire  body  of  literary  and 
professional  men — ^these  constitute  a  truly  brilliant  senes  of 
effects;  they  present  an  a^regate  accomplishment  of  surpassing 
grandeur  and  importance*  The  position  of  Colleges,  as  capable 
of  being  the  original  sources  of  such  successive  intellectual  illu- 
minations, is  truly  a  proud  one.  They  beam  up  their  light :  it  is 
kindled  and  rekindled  like  signal  fires  on  hilUtops,  until  it  shines 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  land !  Accomplishea  minds,  the  pro- 
duction of  seminaries  of  learning,  are  to  the  country  a  glory^  real 
and  permanent.  No  present  clouds,  no  passage  of  centuries,  can 
hide  or  obscure  them. 

n.  Another  service  of  which  Western  Colleges  are  eminently 
capable,  is  an  imi)ortant  and  useful  action  upon  Common  Schools. 

This  influence  is,  by  a  large  portion  of  Western  people,  reluc- 
tantly admitted.  The  operation,  they  insist,  is  a  reverse  one,  that 
of  Common  Schools  upon  Colleges,  so  that  if  school-houses  be 
either  unbuilt  or  be  empty.  Colleges  will  be  left  chiefly  with- 
out either  students  or  endowments.  This  important  agency 
of  the  primary  in  behalf  of  the  higher  institutions,  is  very  justly 
claimed.  They  are  in  truth  to  the  Colleges,  living,  feeding  springs. 
They  first  assist  to  plant,  prompt,  invigorate  them,  and  then 
furnish  raw  material  to  be  wrought  into  forms  of  beauty  and  use- 
fulness. But  while  these  persons  are  right  in  their  impression  of 
the  radibal  and  indispensable  influence  of  primary  schools,  they 
are  egregiously  wtong  in  denying  the  reflex  influence  of  Colleges 
upon  these  early  nurseries.  The  former — Colleges— elaborate  and 
ripen  seed  for  germination  and  life  upon  the  bosom  of  the  common 
mind.  They  create  light  and  heat  to  animate  and  guide  all  in- 
cipient instruction.  As  well  cut  off  the  gas  reservoir,  which  illu- 
minates a  city,  or  extinguish  suns  in  the  midst  of  their  opake 
orbs,  as  put  out  the  Colleges  in  the  midst  of  the  Common  Schools. 

Their  first  effect  in  favor  of  these  juvenile  institutions,  is  to 
produce  an  appreciation  and  desire  of  education  among  the  mass 
of  the  population.  Negligence  and  indifference  in  respect  to  all 
intellectual  cultivation,  are  inevitably  incident  to  new  settle- 
ments. The  first  business  of  the  Western  emigrant  is  to  protect 
himself  from  the  elements,  and  obtain  daily  food  of  the  coarsest 
materials.  Neither  a  school,  nor  a  school-house  will  be  thought 
of,  till  the  demands  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  delayed,  are  satis- 
fied. The  population  for  many  years  is  sparse,  making  schools 
inconvenient.  Owing  to  the  equality  and  simple  habits  of  pio- 
neer life,  and  the  few  requisitions  made  for  educated  mind,  the 
disadvantages  of  being  destitute  of  a  Common  School  training,  are 
but  little  felt.  These  causes,  operating  together,  produce  in  new 
countries  a  great  and  general  apathy  in  respect  to  early  educa- 
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tion.  So  long  as  this  indifference  remains,  efforts  in  behalf  of 
schools  will  be  feeble  and  nearly  fruitless.  There  might  exist 
ample  funds,  competent  instructors,  required  and  superior  hooVs; 
,  but  if  primary  education  be  not  valued  and  desired,  these  advan- 
tages will  be  like  facilities  for  farming  and  manufacturing,  when 
there  are  none  desirous  to  engage  in  these  employments ;  or  like 
a  noble  fleet  of  merchantmen,  rigged  and  manned,  where  men 
wish  rleither  freight  nor  passage.  Indifference  is  a  dry  rot,  a  palsy. 
Until  this  is  taken  away,  every  movement  in  favor  of  education 
is  a  useless  agitation  in  a  valley  of  death :  changes  are  no  im- 
provements :  it  is  all  dry  bones  and  inanimation  still.  It  is  inr 
dispensable,  that  a  strong  educational  feeling,  as  a  life,  as  a  pas- 
sion, as  a  stirring  impulse,  pervade  the  community.  Mental  cul- 
ture must  be  a  family  ambition,  a  neighborhood  pride,  a  universal 
emulation.  It  must  become  a*  habit,  an  expectation,  a  pre-requi- 
site  element  of  social  organization.  Colleges  can  greatly  assist 
in  the  production  of  this  state  of  things.  It  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion linger  at  all  among  the  people,  they  can  evolve,  fan,  instruct 
at-.  If  it  be  wanting,  they  can  create  it.  A  part  of  their  power 
is  exerted  on  the  simple  principle  of  that  commendable  rivalry, 
already  alluded  to.  Unreached  eminences,  unattained  advan- 
tages, are  instantly  valued  and  desired,  on  being  laid  out  fairly 
before  the  general  mind.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest  impulse  of 
man,  from  infancy  upward,  to  push  himself  into  all  the  visible 
)1aces  which  are  above  him,  especially  into  all  the  places  where 
le  sees  others  in  actual  possession  of  superiority  and  importance. 
The  grand  vocation  of  Colleges,  as  before  stated,  is  to  plant,  over 
the  face  of  society,  men  of  developed,  refined,  enriched,  influen- 
tial minds.  These  will  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Their 
skill  in  business,  their  familiarity  with  science  and  art,  their  know- 
ledge of  man  and  the  workings  of  societv,  their  acquaintance  with 
the  past,  and  prophetic  insight  into  the  future,  their  sway  of  mind, 
their  guidance  of  public  interests,  their  advancement  to  official 
station,  their  rising  fame,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  charm  upon  a 
vigilant,  susceptible  community.  There  will  be  around  each  of 
them,  not  the  aspirations  and  tug  of  colleagues  and  rivals  only, 
but  an  awaking,  a  struggle,  a  resurrection  of  the  general  mind. 
A  zeal,  a  hope,  a  stern  unfaltering  purpose  will  be  kindled, 
which  nothing  can  resist.  In  the  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers, 
sons,  daughters,  simultaneously  is  whispered  the  inquiry :  Is  ig- 
norance all  that  lies  between  us  and  these  possessions,  preroga- 
tives, distinctions  ?  Bridged  shall  be  the  chasm !  Is  it  true, 
positively,  that  education  can  conduct  and  advance  us  to  them 
all  1  No  longer  dwell  we  and  our  families  here,  linked  to  these 
inferiorities,  crushed  under  this  intellectual  poverty.  Up !  out  of 
this  place !    Up  we  all !    Build  school-houses,  plant  schools,  call 
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school-masters,  furnish  books,  ^ther  the  children,  inspire  the 
youth !  evolve,  uplift  the  population ! 

A  more  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  the  educated,  whom 
the  Colleges  are  able  to  plant  among  the  people,  is  exerted  by 
their  private  suggestions ;  by  their  efforts  through  the  press  ;  by 
their  public  lectures.  In  these  methods  they  may  communicate 
a  mass  of  needed  information,  present  an  array  of  powerful 
motives,  an  accumulation  of  fervid,  eloquent  appeals,  which 
shall  produce,  in  a  single  year,  more  spirit,  action  and  accom^ 
plishment  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools,  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  would  have  witnessed  in  the  absence  of  these  exertions. 
The  necessity  of  bringing  such  influence  to  bear  on  the  commu- 
nity, in  order  to  success  and  thrift  in  primary  education,  arises 
firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  a  negative  is  to  be 
supplied  with  a  positive,  a  nonentity  with  an  entity.  As  there 
is  no  element  of  life,  action,  or  improvement  in  a  negative,  in  a 
non-existence ;  nothing  in  a  shadow  to  change  itself  to  substance, 
in  a  vacuum  to  fill  itself  with  matter,  in  darkness  to  turn  itself  to 
light,  if  there  ever  be  substance,  matter,  light,  where  none  existed 
before,  they  must  be  introduced  from  exterior  places,  and  by 
means  of  exterior  power.  If  schools,  juvenile  instruction, 
study,  mental  culture,  ever  fill  and  bless,  to  a  needed  extent, 
the  regions  where  they  are  wanting  now,  influence  from  abroad 
must  be  largely  and  energetically  employed.  Of  our  present 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missisippi,  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  above  the  age  of  twenty  cannot 
read  and  write.  One  million  four  hundred  thousand,  as  is 
supposed,  between  five  and  twenty,  now  attend  no  school  and 
are  likely  therefore  to  grow  up  unable  to  read  and  write.  There 
are  here  three  millions  more  whose  education  is  exceedingly 
slender.  These  facts  show,  a  melancholy  extent  of  negation, 
a  wide  waste  of  destitution  and  lethargy.  How  shall  it  be 
all  occupied  with  the  facilities  of  primary  education?  How 
shall  it  be  all  animated  with  incipient  intellectual  life  and 
culture  1  It  is  to  be  done,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  ministries 
of  educated,  large-minded  men  from  the  higher  institutions. 
Through  all  this  blank  desolation,  they  must  stir  up  or  create  a 
high  estimation,  an  ardent,  general,  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of 
education,  and  then  arouse  and  direct  a  strong  and  permanent 
movement  to  people  it  with  school-houses,  to  introduce  to  it 
competent  instruction,  to  enrich  it  all  over  with  cultivated 
mind ! 

Colleges  are  capable  of  a  more  direct  and  immediate  beneficial 
influence,  still,  on  Common  Schools.  I  refer  to  that  which  can  be 
exerted  to  improve  the  character  of  their  books  and  of  their 
instruction.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  action  of  Colleges,  in 
these  respects,  in  older  sections  of  the  country,  here  at  the 
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West,  their  aid  is  invaluable.  As  the  amount  of  accomplishment, 
in  all  nurseries  of  instruction,  will  ever  depend  upon  the  qualifica- 
tion of  their  teachers,  whatever  improvement  may  be  effected  in 
the  intellectual  guides  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  West, 
will  be  a  radical  and  essential  service.  Thousands  are  now 
employed  as  instructors,  especially  in  the  new  portions  of  the 
country,  with  such  meagre  acquisitions,  a  statement  of  them 
would  scarcely  be  credited.  Great  sums  are  annually  expended, 
wasted,  more  than  wasted,  for  instruction,  which,  through  incom- 
petency, is  never  attempted  to  be  given  at  all ;  for  useless, 
inefficient  teaching,  not  deserving  the  name  of  instruction ;  for 
erroneous  inculcations  requiring  a  reverse  process,  and  occupying 
more  time  in  the  unlearning,  than  in  the  acquiring.  The  Colleges 
can  perform  a  truly  important  labor  for  these  wronged  communi- 
ties, by  sending  to  their  schools  men  qualified  to  give  able  and 
right  instruction.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
teachers  of  this  description  are  needed  in  the  Western  Valley. 
But  a  small  part  of  this  number,  it  is  true,  can  at  present  be 
furnished  from  these  sources.  But  there  may  be  a  succession, 
and  a  progression.  On  the  heels  of  each  annual  corps,  comes 
another,  larger  than  its  predecessors.  The  ratio  of  supply  to 
demand  is  constantly  increased.  This  exhibits,  however,  but  a 
small  amount  of  what  Literary  Institutions  are  now  doing,  and  are 
yet  to  do,  in  the  department  of  popular  instruction.  In  furnish- 
ing men  for  the  schools,  of  high  qualifications,  they  will  exert  a 
great  and  wide  influence  to  elevate  the  prevalent  standard  of 
teaching.  Men  imagine  themselves  on  the  eminence  of  the 
world,  until  heights  above  them  are  revealed.  The  presence  of 
more  intelligent  instructors,  and  of  superior  modes  of  training, 
will  discover  to  a  large  circle  of  teachers,  their  deficiencies,  and 
awake  an  emulation,  a  struggle  after  higher  qualifications.  Every 
silent  example  in  this  way  becomes  the  teacher  and  model  of  a 
large  cluster  of  practitioners  and  aspirants  in  the  business  of  in- 
struction. 

Colleges  may  subserve  the  interests  of  popular  instruction  in 
another  method.  Furnishing  young  men  of  sound  attainments, 
for  a  portion  of  the  schools  oi  the  country,  secures  the  direct 
education  of  competent  schoolmasters.  Every  apt  and  able 
teaclier  will,  in  a  degree,  make  his,  a  normal  school,  a  seminary 
for  teachers.  Skilful  instruction  soon  awakens  tibe  spirit  of 
teaching.  Under  the  capable  guidance  and  fervent  enthusiasm 
of  successful  masters,  large  numbers  will  attain  suitable  qualifica- 
tions, and  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  the  character 
of  instructors.  These  also,  like  their  predecessors,  besides  direct 
efforts  in  the  business  of  education,  will  give  birth  to  a  whole 
augmented  generation  of  intelligent  teachers,  to  follow  them  and 
enter  into  their  labors.     In  this  way  the  educational  spirit  and 
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light,  the  practical  modes  and  principles,  created  and  adopted  in 
the  highest  seats  of  learning,  reflected,  reproduced,  successively 
transmitted,  diffused,  will  in  a  few  years  reach,  awake  and 
instruct  a  great  proportion  of  our  population.  This  is  a  consu- 
mation  deyoutly  to  be  wished.  There  can  be  but  one  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  thinking,  as  to  the  importance  and  superiority 
of  right  and  skilful  instruction  over  the  defective  and  imbecile. 
The  one  is  a  drowsy,  formal  hearing  of  a  parrot-learned  lesson^ 
or  the  periodical,  heartless  delivery  of  some  stereotype  wisdom ; 
the  other  is  an  ingenious,  vivacious,  urgent  application  of  the 
principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  spirit.  The  former 
is  a  hot-house  process,  carrying  out  into  the  weather  when  it  is 
balmy,  and  bringing  in  when  it  is  bleak ;  it  is  a  treatment  of  the 
pupil  as  if  he  were  a  reservoir,  passively  to  receive  whatever 
might  be  poured  in ;  it  is  an  automaton  method,  under  which  he 
goes,  stops,  performs,  as  a  mechanism,  at  the  touch  or  signal  of 
the  operator.  The  latter  is  totally  of  another  description.  It 
keeps  the  intellectual  plant  out  in  the  suns  and  rains  and  winds 
of  heaven.  It  accustoms  the  learner  to  toil  and  difficulty  and 
endurance*  It  so  ministers  nutrition  as  to  leave  him  a  self- 
lowing,  self-evolving  being  ;  so  shines  in  upon  his  spirit,  that 
It  shall  sparkle  with  its  own  light ;  so  assists  him,  that  he  shall  be 
encouraged  to  desirable  progress,  and  still  leaves  him  so  far 
unassisted  that  he  shall  be  able  to  push  his  own  way ;  to 
excite  him,  that  his  powers  shall  be  vivaciously  developed,  and  yet 
so  detains  and  tasks  him  with  principles  and  demonstrations, 
that  they  shall  be  thoroughly  invigorated  and  disciplined.  Who 
can  either  measure,  or  appreciate  the  benefits  to  result  from 
bringing  these  intelligent  modes  of  development  and  training,, 
derived  originally  from  Colleges,  to  bear  on  the  millions  of  young 
intellects  now  living,  and  yet  to  live,  in  this  broad  Valley !  Who 
would  see  these  masses  of  vigorous  mind,  committed  to  dullness, 
to  ignorance,  to  a  false,  perverse,  imbecile  culture!  If  they 
were  all  structures  and  shapes  of  matter j  to  be  wrought  into  forms 
of  beauty  and  usefulness,  we  should  deprecate  the  emplojrment 
of  any  but  the  most  thoroughly  taught  and  ingenious  artisans. 
Who  *  then  shall  be  set  to  fashion  and  rear  these  intelligences^ 
whose  original  construction  employs  the  best  wisdom  of  the 
Deity!  Certainly,  Colleges  have  an  important  responsibility  in 
respect  to  the  proper  character  of  this  early  popular  instruction, 
so  fraught  with  interesting  consequences.  Their  agency  here  is 
one  of  the  hi^est  duties  with  which  they  are  charged. 

These  institutions  have  another  valuable  service  to  perform  in 
relation  to  books  for  the  schools  of  the  country.  Few  works  of 
any  description  are  found  in  new  settlements.  Of  elementary 
ones  for  schools,  there  is  often  not  one  fourth  part  of  a  competent 
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supply.  Not  unfrequently,  a  numerous  fiimily  of  children  present 
themselves  to  their  teacher,  with  but  one  or  two  text  books  for 
all  their  studies,  and  for  all  the  different  stages  of  their  advance- 
ment In  many  instances  the  character  and  variety  of  the  treatises 
furnished,  are  still  more  unfortunate  than  the  denciency.  Those 
used  even  now,  in  portions  of  the  West,  are  nearly  as  heterogene- 
ous and  ill-adapted  as  could  well  be  collected  together.  Straff- 
glin^  copies  of  almost  every  edition  of  almost  every  school-book, 
published  within  the  last  forty  years,  including  chance  volumes 
of  hymns,  tales,  biography,  history  and  theology,  are  frequently 
seen  coming  into  a  school  at  its  opening,  like  the  animals  of 
every  sort  into  Noah's  Ark.  However  capable  and  indefatigable 
the  teachers,  however  susceptible  and  industrious  the  scholars, 
improvement  with  such  helps  will  be  exceedingly  embarrassed 
and  slow.  This  state  of 'things  is  not  owing  to  any  dearth  of 
suitable  works  in  the  depositories  of  the  book  publishers.  Their 
rooms  are  crowded  ana  groaning  with  productions  so  able,  so 
skillfully  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  a  primary  education, 
there  seems  at  first  view,  scarcely  anything  lert  for  aesire  or  im- 
provement. The  reading  books,  particularly  those  for  more 
advanced  pupils,  are  collections  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
writing  to  be  found  in  our  language.  How  shall  these  invaluable 
elementary  lessons  for  childhood,  so  adapted  and  perfect  as  to  be- 
come almost  both  text-book  and  teacher,  as  also  the  higher  grade  of 
treatises,  full  of  purity  of  sentiment,  grace  of  style,  wealth  of 
thought ;  how  shall  these  guides  and  m^els  be  removed  from  the 
shelves  of  the  booksellers,  and  be  introduced  into  all  the  school- 
houses  of  the  land  ?  The  simple  reply  of  the  political  economist 
is,  create  a  demand  and  the  transfer  will  be  made  in  a  single 
month !  But  how  shall  the  demand  be  created  1  By  the 
Colleges.  The  taste  and  education  and  literary  enterprise, 
produced  and  diffused  over  the  country  by  these  institutions, 
constitute  the  most  appropriate  and  powerful  agency  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  capable  of  being  devised.  That  agency  has 
already  acted  largely  and  efficiently  in  this  direction.  It  is  still 
effecting  the  most  important  changes.  It  is  hereafter  to  work 
still  wider  and  happier  results.  This  one  service  of  placing 
superior  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all,  is  capable  of  doubling, 
perhaps  quadrupling  the  effectiveness  and  the  good  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  primary  education  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  its 
accomplishment,  the  influence  and  aid  coatributed  by  Western 
Colleges  will  make  them  remembered  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
country.  The  importance  and  value  of  this  labor,  'every  intelli- 
gent citizen  will  perceive  almost  as  an  unhesitating  intuition, 
fo  expect  satisfactory  improvement  without  proper  books,  is  to 
expect  an  ascent  •  to  heights  without  intermediate  footholds. 
Event  the  angels  in  Jacob's  vision,  had  a  ^^  ladder''  on  which 
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thej  reached  the  skies.  If  it  be  true,  as  already  alleged,  that 
while  a  few  minds  can  find  their  own  soil  and  support,  and  tower 
up,  unassisted  in  strength  and  greatness,  nearly  all  will  fail  with- 
out appropriate  lessons  and  helps*  Western  Colleges  will  ever 
have  an  invaluable  service  to  perform  for  the  great  mass  of  young 
mind  around  them.  The  important  influence  which  we  claim 
for  these  Institutions,  is  confirmed  by  historical  facts.  Never, 
in  one  solitary  instance,  have  primary  schools  flourished  in  a 
country  without  Colleges.  Not  that  the  intelligent  and  benevo- 
lent had  settled  it,  a  priori^  that  higher  institutions  must  be  planted 
to  inspirit  and  to  invigorate,  to  guide  and  to  guard  the  lower:  not 
that  wary  Legislators  had  provided  by  law  beforehand,  that 
these  greater  and  lesser  lights  should  exist  together.  It  is  under 
a  more  imperative  arrangement  that  this  has  occurred,  the  order 
of  nature,  the  working  of  spontaneous  human  influences.  Colleges 
have  ever  originated  Common  Schools,  because  they  are  ever  the 
natural  patrons  and  instructors  of  those  nurseries  from  which  they 
derive  their  own  life,  as  the  mother  stork  is  the  natural  nourisher 
of  the  young  brood,  who  are  afterwards  to  bear  her  abroad  upon 
their  wings.  The  places  of  incipient  education,  as  pupils  and 
*'  proteges  "  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning,  will  prosper  and  grow 
much  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  these  central 
establishments  on  which  they  are  dependent,  as  satellites  wax  and 
shine  with  every  new  brilliancy  which  is  kindled  upon  the  face  of 
their  parent  orbs.  We  have  seen  in  the  lap  of  a  prairie,  or  be- 
side a  stream,  a  few  straggling  dwellings  in  such  convenient 
proximity  as  to  be  called  a  village.  But  in  the  whole  place,  there 
was  scarcely  a  brush  of  paint,  a  green  door-yard,  a  shade  tree,  an 
apparent  comfort,  any  stirring  of  enterprise,  any  appliances  of 

{)roductive  labor.  A  grand  manufactory  is  planted  in  that  thrift- 
ess  scene.  Suddenly  wake  the  activities  and  the  hum  of  indus- 
try. The  village  shoots  out  like  a  crystalization.  Cottages, 
neatness,  contentment,  prosperity,  happiness,  almost  simulta- 
neouslv  are  there,  and  constitute  a  most  advantageous,  habitable, 
attractive  dwelling-place.  Like  this  is  the  intellectual  regenera- 
tion^ on  planting  in  a  community  a  sound  and  elevated  Literary 
Institution.  Immediately  there  will  spring  up  around  it,  elemen- 
tary nurseries  of  education,  of  various  grades,  as  subsidiary  cen- 
tres of  illumination,  as  subsidiary  aids  in  exciting  to  an  emula- 
tion and  a  struggle  after  knowledge.  Then  follows  a  general 
awaking,  evolving,  enevgizing,  expanding  of  embryo  intellects 
throughout  a  wide  and  numerous  population.  A  stirring  emei^ng 
industry,  enterprize  of  the  common  mind,  urgent  aggressions 
made  into  the  regions  of  intellect  and  truth,  the  visible  mental  ac- 
quisitions and  growing  mental  power — ^these,  as  they  arise  under 
a  Common  School  system,  to  which  an  individual  College  has 
given  birth,  constitute  a  scene  of  activities  and  advancements  far 
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more  brilliant,  infinitely  more  important,  than  any  actual  or  pos- 
sible accumulation  of  physical  improvements. 

In  magnifying  the  importance  of  Colleges  to  Common  Schools, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  influence  claimed  for  the  latter 
is,  as  already  intimated,  most  freely  admitted.  The  College  and 
the  primary  school  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  double  suns  which 
astronomers  tell  us  revolve  about  each  other  with  mutual  illumi- 
nations, and,  as  copartners,  constitute  a  common  centre  of  light 
and  heat  for  their  common  retinue  of  worlds.  The  higher  and 
lower  institutions  exchange  freely  with  each  other  advantages 
and  influences,  by  which  both  are  improved,  and  then  unite  in 
throwing  blessings  more  munificently  abroad  upon  the  community. 
Neither  of  them  can  be  spared  without  disturbing  an  important 
harmony  of  influences  in  society,  nor  without  withdrawing  a  large 
portion  of  its  elevating  and  conservative  forces. 

Excluding  Territories,  we  have  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  lying 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  one  College  for  every  22,000  square 
miles.  This  is  the  same  ratio  as  would  be  one  College  for  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Within  the  same 
States,  there  is  room  for  276,000  school  districts,  of  four  square  ' 
miles  each.  In  these  districts,  there  are  already  two  millions  of 
children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15.  Hove  to  think  of  West- 
ern Colleges  as  standing  among  these  276,000  districts,  and  these 
two  millions  of  children,  with  their  best  energies  and  wisdom  em- 
ployed to  furnish  them  with  excellent  teachers  and  teaching,  and 
with  all  other  desirable  aids  and  encouragements.  I  lore  to 
think  of  them  as  receiving  largely  in  turn  from  an  instructed 
population,  supplies,  supports  and  blessings.  So  populous  cities 
receive  the  materials  of  their  living  and  growth  from  the  same 
rural  district,  hanging  upon  their  suburbs,  to  which  they  send  out 
constant  currents  of  thrift  and  wealth.  Colleges,  it  is  true,  are 
not  the  only  friends  and  supporters  of  schools,  the  only  sources 
of  light  ana  inspiration.  They  are  to  them,  however,  starting 
points  of  influence,  projectors  of  improvement,  pioneers  of  ad- 
vancement, contributors  of  solid  excellence  and  usefulness.  What- 
ever other  fountains  may  be  opened  to  them,  these  are  as  reser- 
voirs of  irrigating  waters.  Whatever  may  be  their  other  means 
of  existence  and  usefulness,  these  are  vital  organs,  these  outpour 
the  issues  of  life.  Whoever  else  may  afford  them  facilities,  these 
are  banks  which  will  honor  all  their  drafts  in  gold  coin.  The 
deep  and  lasting  obligations  of  the  country,  for  the  great  and  in- 
valuable services  rendered  by  our  Western  Colleges  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  if  not  justly  appreciated  now,  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  coming  generations.. 

III.  Colleges  at  the  West  are  capable  of  being  active  and  large 
contributors  to  a  superior  and  Christian  Civilization. 
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Elevated  scholarship  and  prosperous  primary  education,  suoh 
as  have  been  already,  in  this  discussion,  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
these  Institutions,  are  themselves  important  elements  of  that  civil- 
ization which  we  seek  for  the  West.  They  constitute  also  a 
noble  treasury  of  influences,  capable  of  acting  strongly  in  behalf 
of  the  advancement  and  melioration  of  society. 

Accomplished  minds,  besides  being  the  inspirers,  depositaries 
and  distributors  of  valuable  intelligence  to  be  caught  up  in  the 
newspapers,  reiterated  in  conversation,  embodied  and  borne 
abroad  m  speeches,  orations,  legislative  debates,  act  usefully  and 
efficiently  in  producing  a  valuable  native  Literature.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  superior  scho- 
larship in  aid  of  a  high  Civilization.  In  originality,  opulence 
and  power,  authorship  West  of  the  Alleghanies,  may  be  expected 
to  fall  very  far  below  that  of  older  literary  communities.  But 
consisting,  as  it  will,  of  delineations  of  prevalent  manners  and 
tastes,  of  existing  forms  of  society  and  visible  progress,  of  sketches 
of  familiar  scenery  and  border  history,  of  unimported  philosophi- 
cal speculations  and  literary  essays,  of  country-bom  eloquence 
and  poetry— consisting  thus  almost  entirely  of  descriptions  and 
discussions  purely  domestic,  and  appealing  to  recollections,  sen- 
sibilities and  hopes  identified  with  father-land,  a  home  Literature 
will  create  a  wicte  and  happy  influence,  and  make  a  lai^e  contri- 
bution to  the  elements  of  an  advanced  Civilization. 

Sound  learning  diffused  by  Colleges,  holds  another  means  of 
beneficial  power  on  Western  communities.  The  same  body  of 
highly  cultivated  minds,  which  create  a  Literature  on  our  own  soil, 
will  exert  much  influence  in  deciding  the  amount  and  character 
of  those  productions,  which  shall  be  introduced  from  abroad. 
The  educated  are  the  natural  channels  through  which  a  pure  and 
excellent  foreign  literature  will  flow  in,  to  mingle  and  amalga- 
mate its  thoughts,  eloquence  and  power  with  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  embellish  and  exalt  its  social 
condition. 

A  successful  system  of  popular  instruction  supplies,  if  not  as 
marked  and  illustrious,  certainly  more  abundant  ingredients  of  a 
superior  civilization.  The  general  community  being  well  in- 
structed and  well  informed,  portions  of  it  ^aked  out  ofobscurity, 
will  rise  up  to  a  contact  with  higher  minds,  and  receive  impres- 
sions of  their  attributes.  Many  intellects,  which  had  lain  buried 
and  unknown,  will  be  raised  to  a  susceptibility  sufficient  to  listen 
with  effect  to  the  eloquence  of  the  orators,  the  thoughts  of  the 
thinkers,  the  instructions  of  the  instructors  belonging  to  the  best 
literary  periods  of  the  world.  The  more  sprightly,  inventive, 
vigorous,  brilliant,  being  thus  thrown  up  to  encouragement,  in- 
struction and  improvement,  society  in  its  lower  walks  as  well  as 
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its  higher,  will  be  ameliorated  and  exalted  by  a  great  and  solid 
intellectual  worth. 

Both  these,  a  sound  liberal  education,  and  good  popular  b- 
struction,  will  act  usefully  in  the  production  of  many  collateral 
qualities  pertaining  to  an  elevated  Civilization.  The  former  sug- 
ffests  large  enterprises,  projects  original  improvements,  teaches 
now  to  appropriate,  to  the  uses  of  society,  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  lights  of  science  and  the  results  of  invention.  The 
latter,  the  elementary  culture  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  will 
produce,  in  the  first  place,  a  persevering  and  skilful  industry. 
Scotland  and  New  England  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  thrifty 
diligence  from  their  excellent  Common  Schools.  An  equally 
prosperous  condition  of  popular  instruction  at  the  West,  would 
add  one-fourth  at  least  to  its  productions.  This  one-fourth  would 
build  every  year  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad  and  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  canal :  it  would  sustain  a  Common  School  of 
high  order,  on  every  four  square  miles,  and  a  College  on  every 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  our  whole  territory.  A  success- 
ful primary  education  will  also  beget  a  proper  submissiveness  to 
rightful  authority.  Families,  originally  intended  as  seminaries  of 
good  citizenship,  have,  in  vast  numbers,  failed  to  be  places  of 
wholesome  subordination.  Well-disciplined  schools  are  the  best 
remaining  sources,  which  the  country  has,  of  this  indispensable 
quality  of  a  sound,  healthy  Civilization.  Another  offspring  of  a 
superior  culture  of  the  general  mind,  is  an  intelligent  con- 
ciousness  of  independent  individuality.  This  includes  a  strong 
impression  of  personal  value,  personal  rights,  personal  power, 
personal  will.  This  consciousness  of  self-worth,  capacity  and 
prerogative,  is  at  the  same  time  an  element  and  an  evidence 
of  an  advanced  Civilization.  Says  Cicero,  '^  Nemini  parere 
animus  bene  a  natura  informatus  velit,  nisi  praecipienti  aut 
docenti,  utilitatis  causa  juste  et  legitime  imperanti."  Says  Bacon, 
"  There  is  no  power  on  earth,  which  sets  up  its  throne  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  equal  to  learning  and  knowledge."  By  means  of 
a  competent  mental  training  in  the  republican  nurseries,  Common 
Schools,  the  people  become  acquainted  with  themselves,  with 
their  own  attributes  and  invaluable  privileges.  Moulded  in  these 
they  can  never  be  made  slaves.  Oppression  may  crush,  but  can- 
not subdue  them  ;  may  obstruct  them  with  edicts  and  irons,  but 
can  never  bind  them.  They  will  not  brook,  for  one  moment,  the 
idea  of  being  the  dependents  of  a  superior ;  the  attaches  of  a 
great,  selfish,  frowning  interest ;  the  limbs  of  a  haughty,  towering 
trunk  5  the  appurtenances  of  an  overawing  power.  Ingrained  in 
the  very  fibre  and  material  of  their  souls,  is  the  lofty  feeling  of 
personality,  equality,  responsibility,  neither  depreciable  nor  trans- 
ferable. 

Such  are  some  of  the  qualities,  desirable  in  a  social  organiza- 
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lion,  whick  are  nalarally  attendant  upon  that  superior  intelli- 
gence  and  excellent  primary  education  to  be  produced  by  West- 
em  CoUeffes.  Connected  with  these  attributes,  or  arising  out  of 
them,  will  be  large  accumulations  of  the  means  of  living  and  of 
social  progress,  expensive  ^tification,  refinement  in  social  inters 
course,  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  libraries,  literary  leisure,  in- 
dulgences of  taste,  i)erhaps  some  brilliant  works  in  literature  or 
valuable  discoveries  in  the  sciences. 

A  more  powerful  and  important  element  than  any  hitherto  men- 
tioned, which  Western  Colleges  have  the  chaise  and  responsi^ 
bility  of  introducing  into  Western  Civilization,  is  Christianity. 

"Without  this  great  power,  society,  however  improved  by  other 
agencies,  will  present  itself  with  many  and  essential  deficiencies* 
In  the  absence  of  Christianity,  the  arts,  though  possessed  of  merit, 
have  a  tendency  to  the  mere  gratifications  of  taste  more  than  to 
the  substantial  utilities  of  life.  Literature,  also,  while  confess- 
edly possessed  of  elegance,  copiousness  and  power,  betrays  a 
similar  tendency,  and  is  ever  vemng  to  the  specious  rather  than 
the  solid,  the  imaginative  rather  uian  the  real,  the  amusing  rather 
than  the  instructive.  Social  refinement,  without  the  infusion  of 
Christianity,  produces  dignity*  and  polish  of  demeanor  upon  the 
outside  of  society,  but  leaves  underneath,  in  the  affections,  much 
roughness,  much  insincerity.  Its  courtesies  are  rather  chivalries 
than  kindnesses ;  its  professions  rather  formalities  than  emana- 
tions of  the  heart.  Its  modes  of  life  have  more  expensiveness 
than  elegance,  more  gorgeousness  than  taste.  A  Civilization 
without  Christianity,  nourishes  ambition  more  than  noble  emi- 
nence, grandeur  more  than  greatness,  glory  more  than  virtue.  It 
is  a  cold  culture  and  ministration  round  about  society,  rather  than 
a  warmth  and  a  life  in  its  heart.  In  times  of  perfect  tranquility 
its  defects  do  not  appear.  But  when  public  passion  is  stirred ; 
when  ambitious  spirits  are  wak^d;  when  corruption  breaks  out 
into  power ;  when  revolution  and  anarchy  disgorge  the  rottenness 
festering  in  the  vitals  of  society ;  when  every  man  becomes  an 
Ishmaeme^  and  arrows,  firebrands  and  death  fly  thick,  then  thi3 
Civilization  is  perfectly  impotent.  It  is  a  dim,  struggling  star- 
light upon  deep-volumed  darkness :  it  is  a  tiny  infant  pressure 
upon  the  heaving  of  an  earthquake ;  it  is  a  night-dew  upon  the 
vast  fiery  issues  of  a  crater. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  defect  and  inefficiency  of  Civiliza- 
tion without  religion,  that  it  should  assume  a  form  so  brilliant  as 
to  evolve  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  orators,  and  generals^ 
also  give  name  to  two  of  the  most  remarkable  ages  of  the  world, 
and  yet  permit  both,  two  centuries  after  their  elevation,  to  sink 
into  the  lowest  barbarism  and  darkness,  and  thus  pass  wholly 
away  from  the  face  of  the  world.  The  same  Christian  Civiliza- 
tion, as  it  has  appeared  under  various  fonns  of  power  and  at  va* 
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nous  stages  of  advancement,  at  Bagdad,  Florence,  Cordova,  in 
Persia  and  China,  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  scarcely  a  precept, 
or  principle,  or  influence,  which  has  made  a  sensible  impression 
upon  the  current  of  human  affairs.  Like  the  light  cloud,  its 
thinness  has  always  been  a  chief  source  of  its  illumination. 

Christianity  is  able  to  contribute  to  this  defective  Civilization, 
all  the  life  and  power,  elements  and  accomplishments,  purity  and 
enjoyments,  which  can  be  desired  by  the  most  intelligent  mend 
of  human  worth  and  human  happiness.  It  is  able  to  invest 
society  with  exalted  attributes  and  immunities  derivable  from  no 
other  agency !  In  its  nature  communicative,  sympathizing,  per- 
vading, it  seeks  to  become  an  attribute  of  all  its  attributes,  a  pro- 
jector in  all  its  projects,  a  mover  in  all  its  movements,  an  ingredi- 
ent in  all  its  combinations.  In  the  sphere  of  polite  learning,  it 
produces  charming  and  invaluable  influences.  In  the  tasteful  it 
IS  a  more  delicate  refinement,  in  the  beautiful  a  higher  grace,  b 
the  grand  a  loftier  sublimity.  At  the  same  time  that  it  withholds 
from  the  department  of  letters  no  embellishment  or  invention, 
and  acts  positively  in  gracing  it  with  richer  beauty  and  higher 
forms  of  eloquence,  it  performs  the  still  nobler  service  of  inspiring 
it  with  a  juster  and  more  spicitual  philosophy,  with  a  purer  and 
stronger  moral  life.     It  disseminates  through  it  the  leaven  of  a 

? general  sanctification.  Baptized  by  religion,  the  whole  circle  of 
iterature — that  of  the  canal-packet,  and  the  learned  library,  of  the 
village  newspaper  and  the  dignified  quarterly,  of  the  genteel  an- 
nuals and  the  octavos  of  history,  poetry,  essays  and  travels — ^be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  reality,  seriousness,  noble  conceptions,  effi- 
cient truth ;  becomes  the  embodiment  and  conductor  of  a  clean, 
excellent  spirit  which,  reaching  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, will  lie  warm  at  the  nurturing  roots  of  all  excellent  qualities 
and  good  enterprises.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  see  Christianity, 
under  the  drapery  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  carrying  abroad 
her  principles  and  her  holiness,  by  the  graces  of  eloquence  urging 
her  solicitations  to  duty^  by  the  bnlliancies  of  illustration  assisting 
conception  of  her  glories,  adding  weight  to  her  sanctions.  In 
this,  the  blessed  Saviour's  example  is  followed.  The  richest  les- 
sons for  the.  heart.  He  adorned  and  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
pleasing  images  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  bloomed  at  His 
leet,  and  of  the  beings  of  beauty  that  sung  over  His  pathway. 
Apples  of  j^old  He  was  always  careful  to  set  in  pictures  of  silver. 
Christianity  acts  an  important  part  in  reference  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  practical  sciences.  To  patience  and  earnestness  of 
thought  and  research,  in  the  evolution  of  facts,  the  establishment 
of  principles,  and  the  application  of  phenomena  to  the  benefit  of 
society,  it  supplies  a  new  high  motive,  the  great  moral  interests 
of  man.  Instead  of  giving  up  this  whole  outward  world  to  be  a 
theatre  of  mere  wonders  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  dreamers 
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und  abstruse  philosophers,  it  turns  it  into  a  scene  of  gigantic 
powers,  ponderous  machinery  and  skilful  appliances,  to  work  out 
elements  for  a  purer  and  more  exalted  condition  of  society. 

Christianity  has  a  valuable  action  in  another  sphere.  The  con- 
sciousness of  individual  independence  and  personal  rights,  just 
now  represented  as  being  promoted  by  popular  and  elevated  intel- 
ligence, it  greatly  augments  and  confirms*  It  far  more  completely 
separates  and  sets  up  every  man  upon  his  own  foundation,  more 
closely  environs  and  invests  him  with  inalienable  privileges,  more 
deeply  impresses  him  with  his  own  capacity  and  power,  more 
authoritatively  and  urgently  charges  him  witn  personal  responsi- 
bility. These  things,  which  Christianity  enlarges  and  perfects 
for  the  individual,  constitute  the  elements  and  circumstances  of 
the  noblest  liberty  and  highest  civil  character  of  which  any  mem- 
ber of  a  community  is  capable*  He  is  made  not  a  subject  of  au- 
thority so  much  as  a  partner :  not  the  instrument  of  a  superior 
will  so  much  as  a  controlling  "  citizen  of  no  mean  country*'^ 
He  is  not  an  item  of  negotiable  materiel  in  the  hands  of  the  State ; 
he  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  State  herself,  a  wheel  in  her 
machinery,  a  rope  in  her  rigging,  a  pilot  in  her  pathway,  an  owner 
in  her  freight.  That  all  men  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  equal,  has  no  where  so  forcible  an  inculcation  as  in  the  New 
Testament*  The  spirit  and  teaching  of  every  page  is,  that  all 
alike  are  involved  m  transgression  and  condemnation,  alike  are 
the  objects  of  interposition  and  mercy,  alike  are  summoned  to 
duty,  alike  are  provided  with  present  good,  alike  are  offered 
membership,  happiness,  honor,  inheritance,  hope  and  home  in  the 
family  of  God.  Thus  every  individual  of  the  community,  Chris- 
tianity addresses  as  standing  on  the  same  level  of  character  and 
obligation*  Thus  every  individual  it  presents  with  the  grand 
immunities  of  true  liberty  and  equality. 

For  the  production  of  civil  order,  to  which  education  and  in- 
telligence but  partially  contribute,  Christianity  holds  a  competent 
and  complete  efficiency*    Submission  to  riehteous  rule,  is  the 

{prominent  lesson  of  the  Gospel*  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  always 
eft  upon  the  heart  which  true  religion  has  benefitted,  will  assume 
the  form  of  proper  deference  and  obedience  to  the  powers  or- 
dained of  God*  Moreover,  Christianity  sets  up  within  the  heait 
of  every  member  of  society,  a  stricter  tribunal  than  any  human 
government  creates,  and  invests  it  with  a  wider  jurisdiction  and 
with  the  sanction  and  effectiveness  of  a  more  desirable  reward 
and  dreadful  punishment*  In  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  subordination  and  general  peace,  Christianity  is  a  magazine  of 
power,  compared  with  which  armies  and  navies,  and  enactments 
and  penalties,  and  all  human  authorities,  are  as  the  pressure  of 
vapor  against  a  storm,  or  a  breastwork  of  straws  against  a  sweep 
ing  deluge 
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Christianity  removes  from  society  wasting  and  demdi]i{^  vices 
and  supplies  Civilization  with  productive  and  ennobling  virtues. 
This  single  accomplishment  will  renovate  society  from  its  foun* 
dations,  and  raise  it  to  a  lofty  eminence  in  worth  and  power.  As 
a  basis  for  the  mercantile  and  general  honesties  of  life,  it  estab- 
lishes the  principle  of  perfect  equality.  For  the  regulation  of 
all  the  interchanges  of  friendship  and  kindness  between  man  and 
man,  it  proposes  the  great  law  of  reciprocity*  This  acted  on^ 
intelligently  and  conscientiously,  there  will  result  quietness, 
assurance,  purity  and  general  happiness,  in  their  latest  measures. 

Christianity  incorporates  with  society  its  own  great  spirit  of 
charity.  This  sits  and  rules  at  the  helm  of  enterprise,  protects 
and  pushes  to  accomplishment  the  noblest  and  largest  worts  of 
humanity.  At  its  bidding  spring  up  provisions  and  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  every  form  of  human  ill,  and  the  production  of 
every  form  of  human  ^ood.  Under  the  physical,  political,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  conditions,  induced  by  this  great  spiritual  alms- 
giver,  social  prosperity  and  happiness  will  become  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

V  By  the  same  power,  there  is  introduced  into  Civilization  one 
ingredient  which  has  a  special  importance  in  the  formation  of 
society  at  the  West.  I  mean  homogeneity.  The  elements  to  be 
constructed  into  a  social  organization  here,  are  extremely  diverse 
and  heterogeneous.  This  country  is  settled  by  emigrants  fron 
every  State  in  our  own  Union,  commingled  witli  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Poles,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Russians,  Swedes, 
Gkrmans,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  Spaniaras,  Portuguese,  Italians, 
Africans,  Asiatics.  The  population  is  still  more  divided  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  There  are  here  Congregationalists,  Old  School 
and  New  School  Piesbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed,  German  Re- 
formed, Seceders,  Covenanters,  Campbelites,  Methodists,  Wes- 
leyanj^  Dissenters,  Old  and  New  School  Baptists,  Two  Seed  Bap- 
tists, Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Lutherans,  Moravians, 
Quakers.  Episcopalians,  Dunkers,  Universalists,  Infidels,  Mor- 
mons, Millerites,  Millenarians,  New  Lights. 

Christianity  as  an  element  of  Civilization  (and  only  Christianity) 
has  power  to  reduce  all  these  peculiarities,  diversities  and  con- 
tradictions, into  a  social  organization,  homogeneous,  concen- 
trated, harmonious.  Christianity  is  first  a  sympathy,  and  then  a 
power!  As  a  sympathy  it  has  the  qualihr  of  universality.  It 
knows  no  boundary  but  the  utmost  limit  of  being— of  humanity 
and  Divinity,  of  created  intelligences  and  the  Creator.  For  the 
former,  man,  its  sympathy  is  special.  No  matter  in  what  nook 
or  comer  of  the  world  he  may  be  obscured,  no  matter  of  what 
name  or  nation  or  languege  he  may  be,  or  to  what  degradation  he 
may  have  fallen,  no  matter  what  errors  he  may  have  adopted-— 
wherever  there  is  a  man^  thither  does  Christianity  go  with  iti 
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interest  and  love.  It  approacbes  him  with  a  heart  outpouring 
with  kindness,  and  a  hand  running  over  with  blessings.  It  we£ 
comes  him  out  and  forth  to  every  good  that  the  Infinite  Father 
has  provided  for  any  of  His  great  family.  How  readily  will  the 
diverse  population  of  the  West  mingle  and  amalgamate,  if  Chris- 
tianity shall  thus  mould  it  into  a  general  contagious  sympa^y, 
so  that  heart  shall  thrill  and  throb  to  heart  in  union,  and  man 
become  a  true  friend  to  man ! 

Christianity  is  also  a  power  as  well  as  a  sympathy.  It  trans- 
forms, reconstructs.  Its  subjects  are  re-born,  raised  from  the 
dead.  As  in  this  resuscitation  and  re-organization,  they  are 
fashioned  by  the  same  means  and  agencies,  re-animated  by  the 
same  inbreathed  spirit,  they  must  bear  the  sam^  essential  constitu- 
ent of  character.  What  if  our  population  be  therefore  of  every 
kindred  and  natioi\  and  tongue  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven !  What  if  they  be  of  every  Kiith  and  form  and  name 
and  ritual  and  origin !  What  if  some  be  of  Paul,  some  of  Cephus, 
and  others  of  Apollos !  They  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Give 
us,  at  the  West,  a  Civilization  which  is  truly  Christian ;  which 
begets  in  every  man  a  sympathy  with  every  other  man,  bo9d  or 
free,  Barbarian  or  GreeK,  Christian  or  Jew ;  which  has  a  fUlI 
ability  to  mould  all  human  elements  into  its  noble  forms  and 
permeate  them  with  its  own  energetic  life ;  give  us  this  sympathi- 
zing, transforming  power,  and  all  our  diversities  shall  be  beauti- 
fully harmonised  into  accordancy,  symmetry,  compactness, 
strength !  I  care  not  how  gnarled  and  perverse,  when  in  the 
original  oak,  were  the  ribs  and  planks  and  timbers  of  the  noble 
ship  which  is  riding  before  me.  All  is  skillfully  shaped  and 
fitted  now,  and  she  is  truly  a  thing  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  I 
care  not  of  what  rude,  unshapely  forms,  were  the  blocks  of 
God's  temple,  when  they  were  split  out  of  the  primitive  quarry« 
They  are  perfectly  squared  and  jointed  and  befitting,  as  I  see 
them  at  present ;  they  raise  a  structure  to  the  heavens  of  glorious 
proportions.  I  care  not  who,  what,  or  how  many  come  to  the 
West,  if  we  may  but  have  along  with  them,  in  its  omnipotence^  a 
kind-hearted,  remodelling,  amalgamating,  peace-bearing  Chris- 
tianity. This  we  must  have.  If  it  be  claimed  that  any  portion  of 
our  race  may  exist  and  prosper  without  it,  certainly  here  the 
claim  will  prove  to  be  utterly  groundless.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. Christianity  mitst  enter  into  our  Civilization  with  all  its 
elements,  powers  and  ameliorations. 

Human  society,  in  its  highest  condition,  has  no  confidence  or 
thrift  in  business,  no  securities  to  prosperity  or  liberty,  no  aids  to 
usefulness  or  progress,  no  remedies  for  misfortune  or  ministries 
to  virtue,  no  prevalent  justice  or  controlling  internal  order,  to 
which  Christianity  is  not  a  grand  and  chief  contributor. 

Thf  infusion  ot  this  powerful,  indispensable  element,  Chiristi- 
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anity ,  into  Western  Civilization,  is  the  noblest  duty  and  privilege 
of  Western  Colleges,  In  order  to  discharge  their  obligations,  b, 
respect  to  it,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  these  Institutions,  without 
squeamishness,  concealment,  or  fear,  must  be,  and  must  be 
avowed  and  known  to  be,  places  for  the  diligent  inculcation  of 
a  spiritual  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  science  and  the 
graces  of  literature.  I  would  not  intimate  that  the  Christian 
religion  should  be  brought  down  from  her  grand,  large  designs, 
from  her  free,  broad  movements  in  her  own  native  fields,  no 
narrower  than  the  universe,  and  be  compelled  to  put  on  a  straight- 
jacket  and  say  shiboleth,  or  siboleth,  as  dictated ;  that  she  should 
contract  and  torture  her  glorious  form  into  any  iron  frame  that 
bigotry  or  superstition  may  construct;  that  in  Colleges  she 
shoula  modify  and  proclaim  her  truths  and  commands  servilely, 
after  the  unimportant  peculiarities  of  any  body  of  religionists. 
But  her  great  principles  and  proclamations,  her  doctrines  and 
injunctions,  evolving  God,  redemption,  probation,  eternity,  human 
duties,  human  interests,  human  destinies — these  are  to  be  made, 
conscientiously,  an  elemental  part  of  Collegiate  instruction ;  to 
be  laid  down  as  monitory  lessons  before  the  heart  of  every  student; 
to  be  kept  vivid  and  present  around  his  conscience ;  to  be  inter- 
woven into  a  daily  influence  upon  his  life. 

And  Colleges,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  almost  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  seats  of  religion  as  wefi 
as  of  learning.  Young  men  cannot  nroceed  successfully,  a 
single  step  in  their  ordinary  studies,  without  that  subordination, 
order,  docility,  industry,  which  depend  largely  on  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  religion.  No  community,  no  family,  no  mere 
man  since  the  fall,  was  ever  governed  without  religion.  Men 
have  been  restrained,  silenced,  driven,  crushed,  so  have  the 
elements,  so  have  conflagrations.  They  were  not  governed; 
in  either  case,  they  were  simply  held  in  durance  by  iron  force. 
A  College  is  a  world :  a  world  with  all  its  active  elements  of 
character,  its  burning  thoughts,  passions  and  susceptibilities :  a 
world  with  all  its  applications  to  character,  its  pressures,  lures 
and  perils.  The  conservative  spirit  of  Christianity  must  be 
diffused  clean  through  it,  like  life  through  a  living  man,  and 
become  an  element  of  all  its  elements !  The  most  bland,  noise- 
less, inoffensive,  irresistible  of  all  known  agencies,  it  will  secure 
leisure  and  quiet,  and  industry  and  susceptibility,  and  literary 
progress  as  nothing  else  can.  The  training  of  the  intellect  can  be 
conducted  apart  from  the  culture  of  the  moral  spirit,  only  by  the 
application  of  mere  force,  like  that  which  would  be  required  to 
keep  the  planets  in  their  paths  without  the  great  central  orb. 
The  separation  of  religion  from  Collegiate  instruction,  is  found 
such  an  unnatmal  violence,  and  such  a  serious  detriment  to 
mental  improvement,  that  Literary  Institutions  are  under  urgent 
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motires,  among  their  incolGations,  to  include  Christianity ;  such 
a  separation  is,  in  truth,  tearing  a  sound  education,  limb  from 
limb !  Religion  and  education  stand  to  each  other  as  a  part  to 
the  whole.  That  should  not  be  called  education,  that  leaves  the 
moral  spirit  uncultivated,  any  more  than  that  be  pronounced  a 
sound  restoration  of  the  physical  man,  which  has  soothed  an 
irritation  on  the  skin  and  left  festerings  about  the  bones  or  suffu- 
sion in  the  brain.  The  religious  objects  and  inspirktions,  which 
constantly  and  everywhere,  present  themselves  to  students  in 
their  inquiries,  indicate  the  same  natural  alliance  of  religion  with 
all  education.  The  whole  field  of  thought,  the  whole  circle  of 
subjects  for  research,  is  full  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Divinity, 
full  of  the  tokens  of  His  power,  of  His  excellence,  of  His  will. 
Every  step  and  inquiry  therefore  lead  directly  up  to  the  great 
Object  of  religion.  Studies  being  thus  pursued  in  a  vast  theatre 
which  the  Almighty  fills  and  occupies,  all  the  mind's  labor  and 
travel  are  in  the  presence  and  under  the  liffht  of  the  Divine 
attributes.  If  the  student  turn  to  himself  and  descend  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  spirit,  he  finds  God 
there.    If  he  go  out  of  himself  and  walk  amici  the  mysteries  and 

Sandeurs  of  nature  around,  above,  beneath  him,  he  finds  God 
ere.  The  flower  at  his  feet  and  the  starry  firmament,  speak  to 
him  of  Grod.  The  minutest  phenomena  in  the  world  of  mind, 
and  the  sublimest  plan  of  Providence,  speak  to  him  of  God.  It 
is  the  most  egregious  of  all  absurdities  to  separate  religion  from 
Colleges,  when  every  mental  movement  and  search,  in  the  process 
of  an  education,  brings  the  pupil  full  into  the  presence  of  the 
great  Soul  and  Life  and  Light  of  that  religion  when  every 
object  of  the  mind's  examination,  when  every  art  and  science 
pursued,  reveals  Jehovah,  communicates  His  instructions^ 
announces  His  claims.  Says  The  French  Cousin,  ^^  We  must 
lay  the  foundation  of  moral  life  in  our  pupils.  We  must  do  it  by 
placing  religious  instruction,  that  is,  to  speak  distinctly.  Christian 
instruction,  in  the  first  rank  in  the  education  of  our  schools* 
Leaving  to  the  Curate,  or  the  Pastor,  the  care  of  instilling  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  each  communion,  we  ought  to  impart  to  our 
scholars  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  history,  doctrines 
and  great  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  We  ought  to  teach  our 
youth  that  religion  which  civilized  our  fathers ;  that  religion 
whose  liberal  spirit  created  and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  great 
institutions  of  modern  times.  The  less  we  desire  our  schools 
ecclesiastical,  the  more  ought  they  to  be  Christian  !  Religion  is, 
in  my  eyes,  the  best,  the  only  basis  of  a  sound  education.'^ — It  is 
settled.  Colleges  must  be  seats  of  religion,  of  true,  fervent, 
intelligent  religion.  They  must  be  baptized  thoroughly  into  its 
faith,  its  purity,  its  power. 

It  remains  to  contemplate  their  efficient  agency,  when  thus 
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filanctified,  in  establishing  at  the  West,  a  Christian  Ciyilization. 

There  may  be  an  influence  of  much  value  issuing  from  these 
Institutions  airectly.  Their  intelligent  religions  views,  their  elo- 
quent defence  and  exposition  of  the  important  truths  of  Christiani. 
ty,  their  exemplification  of  its  benevolence  and  transforming  power, 
constitute  them  great  moral  lights.  A  circumstance  adding 
iihportance  to  them  as  sources  of  sacred  illuminations,  is  their 
tendency  to  stability  and  permanence.  Amid  all  the  disturbances 
of  ecclesiastical  discussion  and  sectarian  collision,  amid  many 
vacillations  in  forms  of  doctrine  and  church  government,  amid 
many  fanaticisms  and  depressions  in  religious  zeal  and  fidelity, 
these  Institutions  are  likely  to  stand  firm  in  their  integrity,  consis- 
tent in  their  labors,  elevated  in  their  piety.  Like  stars,  above 
the  clouds  and  agitations  below  them,  they  may  be  expected  to 
dhine  calmly,  steadily  on,  welcoming  each  successive  genera- 
tion to  their  high  and  consecrated  influences. 

The  agency  of  Western  Colleges  in  the  great  work  of  incorpo- 
rating Christianity  into  Western  civilization,  will  be  most  effi- 
ciently exerted  by  means  of  the  men  whom  they  educate.  These 
Institutions  being  made  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  they  must  be, 
seats  of  pure  religion  as  well  as  of  sound  learning,  a  large  portion 
of  their  students  will  carry  out  with  them  into  society,  the  holy 
and  conservative  influences  of  Christianity."  Some  of  their 
alumni  will,  from  lack  of  talents  and  enterprise,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. Most  of  them,  however,  will  occupy  high  places.  On 
these  positions,  religion,  embodied  in  their  character,  will  dissemi- 
nate sacred  infusions  through  large  communities,  and  at  the  same 
tf  me,  according  to  its  own  nature,  grow  rich  by  ^ving,  acquire 
Wright  by  diffusion,  accumulate  life  by  communicating  vitality. 
Who  therefore  shall  set  metes  and  bounds  to  their  moral  efficien- 

g'  1  No  more  can  good  men  from  the  Colleges  be  planted  on 
e  elevations  of  the  community,  without  insinuating  through  it 
the  most  bland,  and  meliorating  influences,  than  suns  can  be  set 
up  in  the  heavens,  without  radiating  warmth  and  life  into  the 
Chilled  vegetation  outspread  underneath  them.  When  charged 
with  public  duties,  men  of  religious  principle  and  life  from  the 
Colleges,  possess  a  special  power  for  good,  m  consequence  of  the 
natural  and  almost  involuntary  respect  felt  for  official  station.    A 

?ure  Christianity,  living  and  breathing  in  Legislative  Halls,  in 
)ourts  of  Justice,  in  the  offices  of  executive  and  other  functiona- 
ries, will  descend  upon  a  wide  territory  of  mind,  distil  itself  upon 
that  territory  like  gentle  rains,  transfuse  itself  through  it  like 
vital  air  through  the  atmosphere,  leave  with  it,  as  elements  of 
Christian  Civilization,  blessed  sanctifications  and  permanent 
enei^ies  of  moral  life. 

Western  Colleges  may  exert  a  still  more  decided  and  powerful 
influence,  in  behalf  of  such  a  Civilization,  by  educating  many 
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liberal  and  devout  Christians  for  the  learned  professions.  The 
fmnd  effect  is  reached  in  this  case  by  arming  with  the  power  of 
Christianity,  a  large  amount  of  good  taste,  correct  opinion,  and 
superior  intelligence* 

In  the  practice  of  the  Legal  profession,  there  is  induced  a  habit 
of  patient  research,  a  quick  and  keen  discernment  of  character,  a 
rare  power  of  sifting  truth  out  from  falacies,  contradictions  and 
erafty  disguises,  an  accurate  apprehension  of  human  rights  and 
kuman  wrongs.  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  become  oonservatiyes  in 
society,  and  resist  the  recklessness  of  ignorant  innovation,  the 
confidence  of  partial  experiment,  the  emrontery  of  unauthorized 
dogmas.  No  class  of  men  are  so  identified  with  the  public 
interests ;  their  positions  and  opinions  and  political  doctrines  and 
political  policy  are  almost  oracular.  When  their  responses  are 
announced,  we  have,  politically,  the  faith  and  policy  of  the 
country.  Lawyers  are  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking:  they 
iraigle  largely  and  cordially  with  the  people,  and  catch  the 

{mblic  ear  and  the  public  heart  on  a  thousand  occasions.  When, 
>T  strict  conscientiousness  and  unsullied  purity,  they  become 
identified,  closely  and  ardently,  with  all  the  religious  interests  of 
society,  what  of  good  may  they  not  accomplish  among  the 
Susceptible  elements  of  Western  communities  1  Their  sound 
wisdom,  good  scholarship,    respectable    standing,  contact  and 

Smpathy  with  the  people,  popular  influence,  practical,  ready 
>quence,  these,  joined  to  high  religious  worth,  and  all  a{^o- 
priated  actively  in  aid  of  great  social,  moral  interests,  present 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  human  instrumentality  ever  employed 
ibr  the  regeneration  of  the  country.  So  many^  pious  lawyers 
therefore,  as  Colleges  shall  furnish  to  society,  will  oe  truly  noUe 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Civilization. 

By  the  education  of  religious  physicians,  Western  Literary 
Institutions  secure  still  other  allies  in  the  work  of  perfecting  a 
Christian  Civilization.  Nearly  the  whole  population  is  in  contact 
with  the  Medical  profession.  So  much  of  the  true  religious  spirit, 
as  is  breathed  into  practitioners  of  the  healing  art^  during  their 
College  life,  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  community,  profession-^ 
ally  visited  by  them,  in  the  most  interesting  and  favorable  circum-* 
stances.  The  Physician  comes,  not  when  the  spirit  is  chafed  by 
the  collisions  and  disappointments  of  the  worid,  not  when  the 
heart  is  eaten  up  with  a  burning  thirst  for  honor  or  wealth,  not 
when  the  ear  is  filled  with  flattery,  or  the  heart  surcharged,  with 
worldly  pleasure.  He  comes  to  men  when  the  premonitions  of 
dissolution  are  about  them ;  when  earthly  hopes  are  taking  leave 
of  them  forever ;  when  the  coffin,  the  mattock  and  the  grave,  are 
the  images  that  terrify  the  heart ;  when  wealth  has  no  power, 
pleasurie  no  zest,  worldly  elevation  no  attraction.  He  comes  to 
men,  when,  if  they  themselves  have  escaped,  death  is  iavading 
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the  circle  of  their  friends,  and  when  perhaps,  though  recently 
there  before,  he  has  returned  for  another  victim.  He  comes 
when  sympathies  are  excited,  the  ear  is  open,  the  heart  mellow, 
prejudice  subsided,  conscience  aroused.  Easily  will  a  great  ana 
useful  moral  power  be  exerted  in  these  circumstances,  especially 
by  one,  who  is  offering  his  ministrations  to  remove  pain  and 
dislodge  an  enemj,  lurking  about  the  fountains  of  life.  The 
man,  who  has  received  the  antidote  of  a  physical  disease  from  his 
medical  adviser,  can  scarcely  refuse  to  respond  to  his  representa- 
tions of  the  grand  infallible  remedy,  provided  by  Divine  mercy 
for  deep  moral  leprosies !  Like  the  unseen  circulations  under 
ground,  which  nourish  luxuriant  vegetation  above,  the  religious 
influence  of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art — noiseless  and  unob- 
served, causes  to  spring  up  from  its  quiet  operations,  a  refreshing, 
delightful  scene  of  moral  life.  In  furnishing  to  the  community, 
physicians  who,  in  addition  to  talents  and  learning,  are  in  their 
character  fair  exemplifications  of  the  conscientiousness  and  trans- 
forming power  of  Christianity,  who  are  impressive  advocates  of 
its  Divinity  and  its  sanctions,  who  are  zealous  promoters  of  con- 
versions to  its  faith  and  hopes,  Colleges  will  perform  another 
eminent  service  for  Christian  Civilization. 

Wecttem  Colleges  open  a  still  mightier  influence  in  favor  of  a 
Christian  Civilization  by  the  education  of  a  pious  ministry.  As 
it  will  be  a  smaller  number  every  year  who  will  assume  the  holy 
office,  without  a  public  liberal  education,  and  as  the  East  will 
need  most  of  its  ministers  at  home,  and  superior  attractions  detain 
them  there,  Western  Colleges  are  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon  to 
supply  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  amount  of  piety,  whicB  in  addition  to  intelligence,  these 
Institutions  shall  introduce  into  Western  pulpits,  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  no  ordinary  importance.  These  pulpits  are  commanding 
positions.  They  are  like  impregnable  fortifications,  in  no  danger 
of  being  interrupted  and  stilled  while  delivering  their  volleys  of 
truth.  It  does  this  profession  injustice,  however,  to  liken  its 
action  to  the  modes  of  worldly  warfare ;  its  weapons  are  not 
carnal.,  I  only  allege  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage,  that  the 
pulpit  is  free,  and  puts  forth  its  holy  power,  unforbidden  and 
unsilenced!  Partially  as  the  country  is  now  supplied  with  a 
ministry,  the  whole  number  of  addresses  to  the  people  from  the 
clergy  is  ten  times  greater  than  those  heard  from  all  other  sources 
whatsoever.  Were  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  full,  and  were  the 
people  gathered  into  congregations  of  500  souls  each,  there  would 
be  not  less  than  144,000  serious  discourses  delivered  in  the 
Western  Valley  every  week,  seven  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand every  year.  Many  of  these  would  be  delivered  to  docile 
childhood,  and  to  susceptible  youth ;  many  to  the  seriousness  and 
subdued  attention  found  at  the  house  of  death ;  a  laif|;e  number 
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to  the  reYerence  and  expectation  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  on 
the  consecrated  Sabbath ;  others  to  a  deep  and  general  excitability^ 
produced  by  a  special  heavenly  influence.  When  it  is  remember- 
ed what  infinite  subjects  and  interests  are  involved  in  ihese 
addresses,  when  it  is  remembered  that  whenever,  wherever,  to 
whomsoever  God's  messenger  speaks,  he  finds  an  undismayed, 
unhushed  conscience  has  spoken  before  him,  has  pierced  the  dull 
cold  ear  of  transgression,  has  arraigned  the  criminal,  has  arraigned 
the  witnesses,  has  given  intimations  of  the  awaiting,  tremendous 
doom,  who  shall  feel  himself  able  to  take  measurement  of  the 
power  of  a  holy  ministry !  True,  it  is  a  people  dead,  thrice  dead^- 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  which  the  pulpit  brin^  its  messages,, 
but  it  preaches  Him  who  is  himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
It  proposes  an  omnipotent  mercy  as  the  agency  to  create,  out  of 
the  bones  and  dust  ot  a  universal  ruin,  a  regenerated  and  sanctified 
population ! 

There  is  an  additional  influence  invariably  attendant  upon  the 
ministry,  which  should  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  the  aggre<» 
gate  action  of  the  pulpit  on  Civilization — I  mean  the  power  of 
me  Bible.  The  Scnptures  and  the  Ministry  are  inseparably 
associated.  As  the  servants  of  Christ  carry  the  sacred  volume 
with  them,  to  be  the  standing  letter  of  their  commission,  the 
record  of  their  instructions,  and  the  treasury  of  their  communica* 
tions,  they  will  always  actively  and  widely  circulate  it  among 
the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  They  will  introduce  it  to 
them  as  Qod^s  unsealed,  only  statute-book,  God's  only  communi- 
cation to  the  revolted,  proflermg  pardon  and^peace,  and  providing 
deliverance  from  corruption. 

While,  therefore,  the  ministry  directly  unsheathes,  in  Jehovah's 
service,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  same  sword,  under  clerical 
supervision,  unsheaths  itself  in  the  families  of  a  wide  population. 
The  servants  of  God  in  public  places  discuss,  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  involving  the  govern- 
ment of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man,  announce  its  denunciations 
to  the  hard-hearted,  repeat  its  tones  of  mercy  to  the  submissive. 
The  Bible  passes  forth  and  more  privately  opens  its  lessons  of 
wisdom,  its  revelations  of  God  and  eternity,  to  the  mechanic  in 
his  shop,  to  the  merchant  at  his  counter,  to  the  professional  man 
in  his  office,  to  the  scholar  in  his  study,  to  the  family  at  the  fire- 
side, to  the  sojourner  at  his  resting  place.  The  pulpit  and  the 
Bible  are  never  dissevered ;  they  multiply  their  labors,  diffuse 
their  instructions,  do  all  their  works  of  love  on  the  same  theatre. 
Like  the  twin  stars  in  our  sky,  they  move  and  shine  always  to- 
gether. A  ministry  warmed  and  ennobled  by  the  deep  springs  of 
an  intelligent  piety,  and  attended  upon  the  whole  field  of  its 
exertions  by  Bibles,  as  ministering  spirits  to  echo  and  sanction  its 
teachings  and  warnings,  exercises  a  power,  in  supplying  the  ele- 
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mefnts  of  a  high  Christian  Ciyiliasation,  as  incalculable  as  it  is 
important.  From  the  first  institution  of  the  priestly  office  among 
the  Jews,  there  has  been  no  human  agency  on  the  earth  equal  to 
that  of  the  evangelical  ministry.  A  few  spirits,  it  is  tnie^ 
emerging  out  of  revolutions  and  nurtured  in  storms,  have  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  possess  and  exert  more  power.  But  it  has  been 
only  for  a  time.  They  c^uickly  went  down  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  elements,  which,  m  the  waxing  of  the  tide,  had  swept 
them  up  to  their  hi?h  places.  And  even  while  their  dominion 
and  miffht  remained,  their  rule  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  for- 
tuity of  advantages  rather  than  of  a  personal  efficiency,  of  an 
accumulation  of  ignorant  physical  force,  rather  than  of  an  inhe- 
rent Omnipotence. 

Besides  the  regular  ministry,  there  is  another  armv  of  laborers, 
of  clerical  character,  of  equal,  or  even  greater  influence,  to  be 
also  chiefly  furnished  by  Colleges.  They  are  the  projectors,  the 
^ents,  and  the  advocates  of  numerous  benevolent  enterprises, 
'niey  pass  over  the  land  like  angels  of  light :  they  visit  eveiy 
nook  and  comer,  cabin  and  village  and  city.  In  various  modes 
they  publish  Christianity.  They  wake  up  its  spirit :  they  apply 
its  power :  they  carry  abroad  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  moral 
remedies :  they  set  in  operation  the  active  s]ptem  c^  practical 
religious  instrumentalities.  These  self-sacrificing  men,  pioneers 
of  Christian  Civilization,  church  recruiting  officers,  Jerusa- 
lem's city-watch,  are  wide  awake,  when  others  are  asleep ;  are 
pushing  the  work  of  salvation,  while  others  are  waiting  for  a 
current  and  a  tide  to  move  them  forward.  These  revolving  and 
itinerant  lights,  these  movers  of  the  under  currents  of  religioot 
action,  these  file  leaders  of  reformation,  are  an  efficient,  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  the  general  power  of  the  pulpit,  and  therefore  to 
its  special  efficiency  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  Civilization. 

The  pulpit,  therefore,  (and  I  name  it  filled 

With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 

With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing,) 

The  pulpit»  in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  power. 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand. 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stands 

The  Legate  of  the  skies !    His  theme  divine. 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear : 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders :  and  bv  him  in  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 

He  stablisbes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 

Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart. 

And  around  himself  in  panoply  complete 

Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms, 

Briffht  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  nue 

Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war. 

Tile  sacramental  host  of  God*s  elect !  J 
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The  entire  action  and  aeeompliahment  of  a  ministry  from  Ae 
Colleges,  endued  with  an  elevated  pie^  and  a  high  intelligence 
befitting  the  holy  calling,  no  mind  but  that  of  the  Omniscient  One 
can  comprehend.  The  influence  which  this  sacred  profession 
when  full,  may  exert  in  favor  of  a  Christian  Civilization,  must  be, 
both  in  respect  to  quality  and  quantity,  all  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent benevolence  can  desire* 

These  three  services  for  the  West,  the  creation  of  eminent 
scholarship,  the  improvement  and  extension  of  primary  educa- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  superior  and  Christian  Civilization, 
constitute  the  grand  design  and  effort  of  Western  CoUeees*  The 
population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  consists  of  ten  mil- 
lions, of  which  two  milUons  are  between  the  a^es  of  6  and  16. 
The  fulfilment,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  these  institutions,  of  dieir 
large,  noble  purpose,  in  respect  to  superior  scholarship,  popular 
instruction,  and  the  amelioration  of  society,  would  even,  at  the 
present  time,  swell  into  an  accomplishment  worthy  the  efforts  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  philanthropic  minds.  But  these 
Colleges  have  a  work  to  do,  possessing  a  maj^nificence  and  im- 
portance greatly  surpassing  this.  It  is  the  fulmment  of  the  same 
purpose,  the  introduction  into  the  whole  country  of  hi^h  intelli- 
gence, excellent  primary  schools,  and  the  best  Civilization,  when 
our  entire  people  instead  of  10,  shall  have  grown  to  20,000,000, 
40,000,000,  80,000,000,  and  our  present  2,000,000  of  children 
shall  have  become  4, 8, 16,000,000.  These  last  number  80,000,000 
of  population  in  the  whole,  and  16,000,000  for  our  schools,  this 
wide  West  will  contain  within  60  years  I  As  these  multitudes 
are  to  dwell  on  a  soil,  whose  productiveness  has  never  yet  been 
overstated,  and  is  not  elsewhere  upon  the  earth  surpassed,  they 
will  eventually  possess  sources  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement, 
which  will  turn  hither  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  con- 
centrate here  the  grand  vitalities  and  developments  and  energies 
of  our  own  country.  In  arming  this  immense  and  growing  popu- 
lation, therefore,  with  superior  intelligence  and  a  pure  Christianity, 
Western  Colleges  will  have  subjected  to  their  influence  materials 
and  elements  of  incalculable  capabilities,  and  assisted  to  establish 
a  power,  such  as  has  rarely  risen  up  in  our  world.  Their  mission 
is  a  CTcat  and  a  holy  one  !  The  actual  sum  and  value  of  their 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  susceptible  millions  settled,  settling, 
and  hereafter  to  be  settled  here,  are  too  vast  to  be  estimated  ana 
set  down  in  specific  statement.  Who  can  foot  up  the  amounts 
and  measures  of  light  and  heat  and  air  and  electricity,  of  alka- 
lies and  acids,  and  oils  and  nutritious  earths,  which  are  employed 
in  the  evolution  and  uprearing  of  the  whole,  gorgeous,  luxuriant, 
immense  vegetation,  living  and  growing,  in  summer  months,  on 
the  face  of  wis  broad  Valley  1  Arithmetic  is  baffled :  conjecture 
is  confounded !    These  incalculable  and  almost  illimitable  ingre- 
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dients  and  agencies  are  a  fit  and  feir  image  to  us  of  the  elements 
and  influences  which  Western  Colleges  are  to  aid  in  furnishing 
to  the  multitudes  of  intelligences,  which  shall  struggle  and  grow, 
and  thrill  and  rise  and  labor,  upon  this  vast  intellectual  and  moral 
theatre.  It  were  better  that  our  lakes  were  emptied  into  the  sea, 
our  railroads  torn  up,  our  rivers  and  canals  left  dry,  our  prairies 
turned  to  sterility,  our  bland  clime  changed  into  Northern  rigors, 
than  that  our  Colleges  should  be  either  extinguished  or  neglected. 
Our  beautiful  land,  reposing  between  grand  mountain  ranges, 
would  become  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death!  The 
adversary  would  spread  out  his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  thinj 
The  Lord  cover  her  with  a  cloud  ;  in  his  anger  cast  down  to 
earth  her  beauty,  and  make  her  altars  desolate. 

Western  Institutions  of  learning  should  enlarge  and  enrich 
themselves,  for  influence  and  accomplishment,  with  an  energy 
and  enthusiasm  commensurate  with  the  greatness  and  value  of 
the  service  allotted  to  them.  The  West  should  cherish  liberalW 
her  Colleges,  as  noble  sources  of  her  life,  her  honor,  her  usefuf- 
ness.  May  she  ever  have  those  which  are  worthy  of  her  con- 
fidence and  her  love ! 
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Bj  Rer.  Oboeob  DurnKLS,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Flnt  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology^  embracing  Lectures  on  Moral 
Governments  together  with  Atonement^  Morai  and  Physical 
Depravity^  Regeneraiiony  Philosophical  Theories^  and  Evidences 
of  Regeneration.  By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  Professor  of  Theolo- 
gy in  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  proper  office  of  philosophy  is  to  explain  facts.  In  matters 
of  religion,  its  functions  have  sometimes  been  deemed  both  legiti- 
mate and  necessary.  Its  influence  and  bearing  upon  the  great 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Revelation,  as  matter  of  history,  is  a  subject 
of  great  interest.  To  examine  and  trace  them,  is  an  exercise 
attended  with  much  profit.  But  it  would  require  an  entire  life 
spent  in  study,  by  one  of  keen  discrimination,  and  under  circum- 
stances propitious  to- investigation,  to  do  the  subject  justice. 
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Amid  the  incessant  cares  and  labors  of  active  pastoral  vocations, 
we  feel  almost  afraid  to  make  an  effort  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  difference  between  faith  and  philosophy.  Yet  is  it  essential 
to  a  faithful  review  of  the  two  volumes  already  published,  of  the 
work  whose  title  is  given  in  the  caption  of  this  article. 

In  a  former  article,  this  subject  has  been  adverted  to,  and  a 
radical  distinction  has  been  taken  between  the  facts  revealed  in 
the  Bible  as  matters  of  faith,  and  the  doctrines  of  Theology 
founded  on  or  inferred  from  them.  We  have  often  wished,  that 
some  learned  master  Theologian,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  faith, 
would  unfold  the  manner  in  which  metaphysical  notions,  defini- 
tiQns,  and  philosophical  explanations,  of  the  great  cardinal  facts 
of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  have  in  diferent  ages  affected 
men's  minds,  in  apprehending  and  exhibiting  them.  With  the 
bearing  of  the  Gnostic  philosophv  on  Christianity,  and  its  influence 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chnstian  church,  m  developing  the 
germs  of  popery,  till  expanded  in  the  great  anti-christian  apostasy, 
those  who  have  studied  history  and  consulted  the  patristic  writings 
cannot  be  ignorant.  The  controversies  between  Augustine  and 
Pela^us,  and  between  Calvinists  and  Armenians,  liimish  us 
striking  illustrations  of  the  manners  in  which  the  mind  may  be 
beguiled  from  the  simplicity  of  faith.  We  fear  that  the  author 
of  the  work  on  Systematic  Theolo^',  now  under  review,  will  be 
found,  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  to  have  ^^  erred  from  the 
faith,"  through  the  influence  of  a  favorite  philosophy,  assumed  as 
hb  guide  and  infallible  interpreter  of  the  lively  Oracles  of  God. 

What  that  philosophy  is,  with  its  application  to  the  great 
questions  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  has 
been  unfolded,  in  a  former  article,  to  the  reader's  attention.  Its 
Theological  applications  possess  great  importance,  having  been 
elaborated  into  a  system  of  subtle  and  dangerous  error,  subversive 
of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation,  since  that  article  was  prepared. 
Another  volume  has  been  published  by  our  author,  m  which 
those  applications  are  more  studiously  and  extensively  made, 
and  his  Theological  system  worked  into  shape,  by  his  philosophy 
of  what  our  autnor  has  himself  styled,  '^  the  dogma  of  a  necessi- 
tated will ;  by  assuming  which,"  he  says,  "  all  the  practical 
doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  embarrassed  and  perverted." 

The  doctrines  which  are  to  pass  through  the  alembic  of  his 
philosophy,  are  moral  depravity,  ability  and  inability,  justification 
before  God,  regeneration,  santification,  perfection  and  their 
cognate  ana  correlate  truths.  Our  decided  conviction  is,  that 
our  author,  neither  in  his  own  mind,  nor  in  his  teachings,  has 
drawn  the  line  of  distinction  between  what  is  revealed  to  us  as 
matter  of  fact,  upon  the  simple  veracity  and  authority  of  God's 
word,  and  what  is  man's  addition,  made  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own  wisdom,  by  metaphysical   and  psychological  assumptions 
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and  definitions,  or  philosophical  solutions  of  the  mysteries  of 
reyelation.  The  reader  will  excuse  us  for  adding  somewhat  on 
this  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary,  alike  to  prevent  ourselves 
from  bein^  misapprehended,  and  to  correct  what  our  author,  in 
common  with  a  large  class  of  Theologians,  seems  to  have  assumed* 

In  the  preface  to  his  third  volume^  he  says,  ^^  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  stereotype  my  theological  views,  and  have  ceased 
ever  to  expect  to  do  so.  The  idea  is  preposterous.  None  bnt 
an  Omniscient  mind  can  continue  to  maintain  a  precise  identity 
of  views  and  opinions."'  True,  most  true,  in  so  far  as  human 
reasonings  and  matters  of  mere  opinion  are  concerned.  How 
important^  therefore,  that,  in  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  the 
human  mind,  there  should  be  found,  in  matters  of  eternal  mo- 
ment, some  solid  and  immutable  rock,  on  which  we  may  cast 
anchor  and  feel  safe !  This  we  have  alone  in  the  Word  of  God, 
received  as  the  rule  and  reason  or  foundation  of  faith* 

The  oracles  of  God,  disclosing  the  "  mystery  of  godliness,'' 
have  been  committed  to  "  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  truth" — not  for  her  ministry  exclusively, 
nor  for  her  authoritative  and  infallible  exposition — ^but  for  pre- 
servation, circulation,  and  the  use  of  all  her  members.  They 
are,  like  God  Himself,  eternal  and  immutable.  Thence  we 
derive  the  true  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation through  Jesus  Christ.  From  no  other  source  can  it 
originally  be  obtained  by  erring  mortals.  In  this  respect,  the 
men  of  one  zs^  have  no  advantage  over  another  What  God 
says  to  us  in  His  Word,  He  has  said  to  our  &thers,  and  to  the 
generations  before  us,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  through 
every  age.  The  veriest  child  need  not  err  here,  in  any  essential 
matter.  The  great  fects  and  mysteries  of  redemption  are  not 
communicated  as  abstractions,  but  as  simple  narrative.  Abstrac- 
tions may  suit  the  philosopher ;  narrative  is  adapted  to  the  child, 
whose  faith  is  not  so  likely  to  err  as  are  the  reasonings  of  the 
philosopher.  The  philosopher  must  come  down  to  the  level  of 
the  chiUl,  and  believe  with  the  same  simple  docile  confidence,  in 
the  unerring  testimony  of  God,  if  he  would  enter  the  kingdcnn 
of  Heaven.* 

Science  and  philosophy  are  not  essential  to  the  apprehension  of 
truth  by  faith ;  nor  are  they  its  exponents.  To  affirm  that  they 
are,  is  to  give  vantage  ground,  which  never  should  be  yielded  to 
Papists,  Puseyites,  High-Churchmen,  rationalistic  divines,  and 
all  who  authoritatively  prescribe  their  dogmas  for  our  credence. 
For  if  these  things  are  important  and  essential  in  the  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  common  sense  reader  is  to  be  led  and 
instructed  by  them,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  the  argument  certainly  will  lie  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Chuidi 
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— ^the  council  of  her  clergy,  her  great  lig[htSy  her  theological  doc- 
tors* Not  to  expositors  outside,  but  within  the  churdi,  would 
we  u)ost  naturally  look.  Here  or  in  some  concentrated  Head, 
having  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  all,  would  infallibility  most 
readily  be  placed.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  teaches  them, 
that  an  ever  fluctuating  will  or  standard  of  opinion,  will  leave 
them  subject  to  the  strifes  and  disputes,  the  errors  and  imposi- 
tions of  every  would-be  Pope.  Our  author  affirms,  that  no 
theologian  should  be  afraid  to  change  his  views,  his  language,  or 
his  practice,  in  conformity  with  increasing  light!*  "Should  I 
refuse  or  fail  to  do  this,  I  should  need  to  blush  for  my  folly  and 
inconsistency,  for  I  say  again,  that  true  Christian  consistency 
implies  progress  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  such  changes  in 
theory  and  practice,  as  are  demanded  by  increasing  light."  As 
to  points  in  faiths  this  is  heresy  of  most  dangerous  character. 
The  reverse  is  the  Bible's  account  of  this  matter. 

Having  ascertained  what  God  testifies,  and  thence  learned  and 
believed  the  facts,  a  change  of  views  is  unbelief.  It  is  no 
more  allowable  for  us  to  alter  our  belief,  under  such  circum- 
stances, than  it  is  possible  to  change  the  facts.  The  faith  of 
the  child  of  God  at  this  day,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  same  with 
the  apostle's.  Here  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  improvement, 
except  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  what  God  has  testified, 
and  in  increasing  our  faith.  But  having  once  ascertained  what 
God  says,  it  is  at  our  infinite  peril  that  we  dare  to  differ  from 
Him,  or  alter,  or  modify  our  views  as  to  the  fact.  He  does  not 
mean  one  thing  this  age  and  another  the  next — one  thing  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow.  His  word,  unlike  the  opinions  and  phi- 
losophy of  men,  abideth'for  ever.  ^^  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  that 
shall  stand.  ^^The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure."'  Eternal  and 
immutable  like  Himself  is  His  Word.  The  Scriptural  theologian 
is  mainly  concerned  to  know  what  is  to  be  believed  on  that 
ground.  This  done,  he  must  set  it  forth — ^not  on  human  authority, 
not  by  the  force  of  logical  reasonings,  nor  by  the  explanations  of 
philosophy — ^but  from  the  ipse  dixit  of  Jehovah.  His  only  and 
all  sufficient  argument,  or  reason  for  faith,  is  the  same  with  the 

yrophet's  and  apostle's :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  "  Thus  hath 
ehovah  said." 
It  is  on  this  foundation  alone,  that  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation framed  and  claimed  respect  for  their  creeds  or  Confessions 
of  Faith.  They  are  of  value  and  authority  only  as  they  set  forth 
the  facts  or  truths  made  known  in  the  Scriptures.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  as  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  these  United  States,  and  as  approved  by  the  great 
body  of  New  England  Congregationalists,  is  but  a  summary  of 
what  those,  who  adopt  them,  believe  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the 

*  Vol.  UI.  p.  4.  •  Pi.  xix.  7. 
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Bible  on  the  various  topics  therein  stated,  or,  in  general,  "  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  They  were 
not  originally  sent  forth,  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  framed 
or  systematized  them  ;  nor  are  they  now  adopted  by  the  Ministers, 
Elders  and  Deacons  at  their  ordination,  or  admission  to  office  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  as  the  decretals  or  canons  of  the  church, 
possessing  any  right  to  dictate  the  faith ;  nor  as  the  prescriptions 
and  dogmas  of  those  invested  with  any  inspired,  oracular  or 
divine,  transmitted  authoritjr,  to  require  the  adoption  of  this  or 
the  other  sentiment  or  opinion,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  They  are  but  the  public  avowal,  made  by  the 
ministers,  officers  and  members  of  the  churches  embracing  tnefi^, 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truths  affirmed  in  the  sacred 
Scr^tures. 

We  had  supposed  that  this  was  well  enough  understood  ;  and 
that  no  man  would  think  of  entering  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  of  making  the  profession  of  faith  which  is  done  at  ordination 
or  admission  to  a  Presbytery,  who  did  not,  as  the  result  of  his 
careful  examination  and  comparison  with  the  Word  of  God,  sin- 
cerely  and  cordially  adopt  these  formulas  as  the  exponents  of  his 
own  faith.  If,  after  an  examination  of  its  doctrines,  a  man  can- 
not affirm  that  he  believes  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  contain  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  sincerely 
and  cordially  adopt  it  as  such,  it  certainly  betrays  the  want  of 
moral  honesty,  to  say  the  least,  for  him  to  receive  ordination  and 
be  installed  as  pastor,  or  be  employed  to  labor,  as  stated  supply, 
in  a  Presbyterian  church.    We  cannot  express  ourselves  in  lan- 

fuage  too  strong,  condemning  such  conduct.  It  was,  therefore, 
oth  a  matter  of  surprise  and  grief  to  us,  to  read  the  following 
impassioned  remarks  of  our  author,  reprobating  and  denouncing 
**  tne  form  of  sound  words,"  which  he  once  professed  to  receive 
and  adopt  as  the  confession  of  his  faith. 

*^  Hundreds  of  years  since,  when  intellectual  and  moral  science 
Was  a  wildemess,{l !)  an  assembly  of  divines  as  they  are  called, 
effecting  to  cast  off  popery,  undertook  to  stereotype  the  theology 
of  the  church,  ana  to  think  for  all  future  generations,  thus 
making  themselves  popes  in  perpetuum.  Every  uninspired 
attempt  to  frame  for  the  church  an  authoritative  standard  of 
opinion^  which  shall  be  regarded  as  an  unquestionable  exposition 
of  the  Word  of  God,  is  not  only  impious  in  itself,  but  it  is  also  a 
tacit  assumption  of  the  fundamental  dogma  of  papacy.  The 
assembly  of  divines  did  more  than  to  assume  the  necessity  of  a 
pope  to  give  law  to  the  opinions  of  men  ;  they  assumed  to  create 
an  immortal  onCj  or  rather  to  embalm  their  own  creed  and  preserve 
it  as  the  pope  of  all  generations.  That  the  instrument  framed  by 
.that  assembly,  should  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be  recognized  as 
the  standard  of  the  church,  or  of  an  intelligent  branch  of  it,  is  not 
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only  amazing,  but  I  must  say,  that  it  is  highly  ridiculous.  It  is 
as  absurd  in  theology  as  it  would  he  in  any  other  branch  of  science^ 
and  as  injurious  and  stultifying  as  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  living  than  a  dead  pope.  If  we  must  have  an 
authoritative  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God,  let  us  have  a  living 
one  so  as  not  to  preclude  the  hope  of  improvement.  '  A  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  ;'  so  a  living  pope  is  better  than  a 
dead  and  stereotyped  confession  of  faith  that  holds  all  men  to 
subscribe  to  its  unalterable  dogmas  and  its  unvarying  terminology. 
Whether  this  was  ever  intended  by  its  authors  or  not,  such  is  the 
use  made  of  the  instrument  in  question."* 

All  this  is  well  understood.  The  impassioned  tone  of  these 
remarks  is  even  worse  than  the  remarks  themselves,  and  will  not 
fail  to  make  its  unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  sober 
and  dispassionate  reader.  Whatever  our  author  believed,  when  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  doubtless  he  did  not  know- 
ingly hold  and  teach  doctrines  which  he  judged  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  system  taught  in  its  confession  of  faith.  A  change, 
however,  has  since  come  over  his  vision.  He  now  claims  to  have 
received  superior  light,  and  demands  the  renunciation  and  repro- 
bation of  the  symbols  of  the  church,  of  which  he  once  was  an 
honored  and  beloved  minister.  The  spirit  of  denunciation  breathed 
in  the  above  extract,  shows  how  widely  he  has  departed  from  the 
faith  he  once  held  in  common  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  has  assumed  a  solemn  and  fearful  responsibility,  and  having 
avowed  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  has  brought  into  notice  a  system 
of  theology  so  essentially  at  variance,  in  all  its  leading  features, 
with  the  Evangelical  faith  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, that  he  is  compelled  to  treat  it  with  unmitigated  scorn  and 
contempt.  He  has  t|ius  made  an  issue  for  himself  and  the  entire 
Presbyterian  church,  and  on  it  demands  investigation,  whether 
those  who  adopt  its  confession  or  himself  are  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Neither  he  nor  his  followers,  therefore,  should  wonder  if  they 
are  regarded  with  distrust,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with- 
drawn from  them.  He  has  placed  himself  in  a  hostile  attitude, 
and  courts  the  acquittal  and  approbation  of  public  opinion.  His 
appeals,  however,  are  not  made  directly  to  the  Bible ;  but  to 
modem  progress  in  theology,  to  the  increasing  light  of  moral  and 
intellectual  science,"  as  umpire  to  decide  between  himself  and 
the  brethren  and  churches  he  now  denounces.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  the  heroes  of  the  glorious  Reformation,  the 
fathers  of  our  American  churches  and  their  noble  sons,  the 
Edwards  and  Bellamys,  and  Hopkins,  the  Tenants  and  Davises, 
and  Wetherspoons,  and  other  great  lights  of  this  continent,  were 
but  dim  twinkling  tapers,  obscured  vdth  the  murky  clouds,  or 
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lost  in  "  the  wilderness,''  of  a  false  philosophy.    Against  all  this 
we  enter  our  solemn  protest. 

The  appeal,  in  this  issue,  must  be  *^  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them.''*  In  so  far  as  biblical  facts  are  con- 
cerned, that  is,  God's  statement  of  what  man  is  to  believe,  the 
progress  of  Theology  must  be,  in  extending  the  knowledge  of 
those  facts  by  the  study,  not  of  philosophy  but  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  metaphysical  reasonings  and  philosophy,  can  never 
originate  a  solitary  truth  for  the  apprehension  of  faith.  Science 
may  indeed  aid  us  in  discerning  the  bearing  and  reach,  the  power 
ana  value  of  faith.  It  may  greatly  embolden  us  in  meeting  and 
repelling  the  objections  of  infidels,  and  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
many  of  their  deductions  who  reject  the  Word  of  God.  It  may 
invigorate  our  own  minds,  and  furnish  us  abundant  and  admirable 
illustrations  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith.  Biit  it  cannot 
bring  to  light,  or  demonstrate  one  new  truth  pertaining  to  the 
being,  nature,  personal  subsistences,  character  and  providence  of 
God^the  moral  character,  condition  and  relation  of  man  as 
His  rational  creature  and  as  regarded  by  Him, — the  person,  work, 
natures  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ, — the  way  of  justification 
through  His  blood  and  Righteousness  by  faith  alone  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law, — the  deity,  personality,  mission  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit, — ^the  regeneration,  sanctification,  redemp- 
tion,  filial  relation  and  resurrection  of  the  believer,  and  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  It  may  aid  us  also  in 
presenting  the  truths  of  faith  more  vividly  to  the  minds  of  others, 
and  in  fixing  and  deepening  their  impressions ;  but  even  here, 
attempts  of  this  sort,  often  do  but  enfeeble  and  obsciite.  It  is 
not  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  of  the  great 
array  of  knowledge  and  of  the  almost  endless  expositions  of 
philosophy  in  ever  varying  phase,  that  science  possesses  much  of 
its  value  to  the  theologian,  nor  because  it  has  ever  actually 
imparted  a  new  truth  to  faith.  What  new  truths  to  faith,  have 
all  the  theories  and  reasonings  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Reed,  Stuart, 
Brown,  Coleridge,  Kant,  Cousin,  or  the  innumerable  host  of 
metaphysical  wnters^  ever  produced  ?  The  plain  unsophisticated 
reader  and  student  of  his  Bible,  yea,  the  child  that  has  learned 
his  shorter  Catechism  and  been  led  by  it  to  the  Word  of  (Sod,  and 
has  apprehended  the  great  truths  of  faith  as  drawn  from  this 
source,  and  set  forth  in  that  form  of  sound  words,  concerning  the  ' 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  the  guilt,  fall,  condemnation  and 
ruin  of  man,  the  person,  history,  work  and  offices  of  Christ,  as 
the  great  Author  of  eternal  redemption,  and  such  like,  has  thence 
obtained  a  much  more  vivid  idea  of  Bible  truth,  than  if  he  had 
studied  the  discourses  of  all  these  and  hosts  of  other  philosophers. 
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In  so  saying,  we  mean  not  to  pour  contempt  on  science  and 
metaphysic^  philosophy.  On  the  contrary  let  them  be  cherished 
and  cultivated ;  but  let  them  be  taught  their  proper  place. 
When  God  spesiks,  man  is  bound  to  believe ;  for  the  very  simple 
reason,  that  He  can  neither  deceive  others  nor  be  deceived  Him- 
self. All  that  He  affirms  is  truth  irrefragable  and  immutable. 
We  are  not  to  suspend  our  faith,  till  science  and  philosophy  come 
in  to  confirm  His  statements,  or  explain  to  us  what  He  means. 
He  addresses  us  in  His  Word,  mainly  in  the  language  of  common 
sense,  and  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty ;  where  His 
meaning  is  not  at  once  obvious,  the  Bible  is  to  be  its  own  inter- 
preter. In  things  essential,  the  word  of  God  is  so  plain,  that  the 
way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  Any 
explanations  of  facts  or  expositions  of  Bible  truth,  that  Grod  has 
not  Himself  given  in  the  Scriptures,  let  them  come  from 
what  source  they  may,  can  have  no  authoritative  power  over  our 
faith.  Astronomy,  by  its  marvellous  and  astounding  discoveries, 
may  overwhelm  us  with  ideas  of  the  immensity  of  the  Universe, 
and  of  the  inconceivable  antiquity  of  the  stellar  hosts,  sweeping 
in  their  vast  cycles  of  incomprehensible  duration,  and  may  thus 
assist  us  in  swelling  our  conception  of  the  infinite  majesty, 
power  and  resources  of  God  our  Creator,  and  of  His  wisdom, 
care  and  incessant  enei^y  as  our  Preserver.  But  it  does  not,  in 
the  least  degree,  change  the  facts  presented  to  our  faith,  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  and  preserves  them  all,  and  that  for  His  glory 
they  are  and  were  created.*  Geology,  too,  may  boast  of  its  discove- 
ries, and  discourse  to  us  most  learnedly  of  the  structure  and 
stratifications  of  our  globe,  of  the  pregnant  and  violent  convul- 
sions it  has  been  thrown  into  by  its  own  internal  fires,  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  which  have  entombed  whole  genera  of 
animals,  etc.,  that  existed  anterior  to  man,  of  the  inferior  races 
that  have  flourished  and  perished,  and  prepared  the  way  for  him, 
of  the  great  changes  in  climate,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  that  have  wrought  in  it,  of  the  various  other  phenomena 
which  indicate  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  of  ihe  convul- 
sions to  which  it  yet  is  destined.  But  these  things  cannot  effect,  in 
the  least  degree  our  faith,  as  to  the  fact  that,  ^4n  me  beginning,  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"^  &c,  or  the  divine  promise 
and  covenant,  that  ^^  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more 
by  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood 
to  destroy  the  earth."* 

Equally  incapable  is  metaphysical  philosophy  or  moral  science, 
by  any  of  its  discoveries,  to  present  to  our  faith  any  new  truth,  or 
anything  incompatible  with  the  revelations  of  the  &ible.  It  may 
indeed  introduce  and  sanction  terms  and  phrases,  whose  import 
shall  vary  greatly,  from  one  age  to  another,  and  as  used  by  one 
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school  and  another,  according  to  the  psycological  opinions  preva- 
lent; and  it  may  define  with  frequent  changes,  the  different  terms  of 
holy  writ,  in  which  God  addresses  himself  to  man,  and  thus  make 
the  Bible  appear  to  speak  in  one  age,  what  it  did  not  in  another. 
As  for  example,  it  may  define  life  and  law,  power  and  faith, 
repentance  and  sin,  understanding,  reason,  conscience  and  other 
*^  terminology"  of  the  Bible,  and  by  these  means  make  various 
passages  to  change  their  meaning,  and  having  done  so,  pronounce 
these  things,  discoveries  in  Theology.  But  against  any  such 
attempts  to  transmute  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  to  pervert  our  faith, 
we  solemnly  protest. 

It  is  precisely  through  this  channel,  that  error  has  always 
entered.  It  is  not  to  the  schools ;  nor  to  this  or  the  other  philo- 
sophical divine  or  expositor  of  the  Bible,  that  we  are  to  appeal 
for  definitions.  It  pertains  not  to  tradition,  to  the  church,  to 
science  or  to  philosophy,  to  furnish  the  glasses  through  which 
we  are  to  read  the  Wora  of  God,  neither  telescope  nor  microscope 
of  human  invention  is  here  needed.  The  language  of  revelation 
is  to  be  received  and  understood,  in  the  sense  in  which  Giod 
Himself  used  it.  To  ascertain  this  we  must  let  God  explain. 
As  we  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  and  let  one  part 
of  Scripture  throw  light  upon  the  other,  can  we,  alone,  arrive  at 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truth;  neither  reason  nor  conscience 
possesses  here  original  authority., Nor  can  any  system  of  Theology, 
boast  as  it  may,  of  its  lucidus  ordo  in  arrangement,  of  its  admirable 
definitions,  of  its'  psycological  refinement,  of  its  philosophical 
accuracy,  of  its  advancement  in  science,  and  of  its  new  and  bril- 
liant light  and  nomenclature,  l^itimatelv  assume  to  present  the 
facts  of  Scripture,  authoritatively  to  our  faith,  other  than  as  does 
the  Scripture  itself. 

Amid  the  lumber  of  ages  and  the  dark  clouds  of  metaphysical 
philosophy,  which  have  enshrouded  the  Divine  Word,  we  may 
sometimes  find  it  difficult,  and  need  a  knowledge  of  what  is,  in 
itself,  of  little  value,  and  of  no  authority,  to  separate  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile,  **  the  good  seed  of  the  word,"  and  the 
chaff — admixture  of  error — to  determine  what  is  the  truth,  as  God 
has  spoken  it,  and  what  is  man's  addition  or  transmutation. 
Hence  has  originated  much  of  the  labor,  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty of  exposition.  Could  wc  brush  away  the  philosophy  of 
ages,  and  come  to  the  Bible,  in  the  simple  unadulterated  import 
of  its  language,  as  God  Himself  expounds  it,  we  should  find  that 
far  less  of  tnis  is  needed  than  is  wont  to  be  imagined.  The 
most  vigilant  and  careful  of  us,  are  in  danger  of  erring  here,  and 
of  using  Bible  terms,  not  as  God  explains  or  defines  them,  but  in 
the  sense  of  our  particular  philosophy. 

We  object  not  to  such  exposition,  provided  we  can  fully  dis- 
tinguished between  faith  and  philosophy,  and  do  not  ignorantly 
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and  unconsciously  pass  off  as  Bible  truth,  what  is  the  addition  of 
our  philosophy,  or  aver  the  meaning  of  God's  statement  to  be 
identical  with  the  complexion  ^ven  to  it  by  our  psycological 
notions  or  metaphysical  assumptions.  So  far  as  faith  is  concern- 
ed, it  may  sometimes  prove  a  bliss  to  be  ignorant  of  the  endless 
contradictions  of  the  schools.  The  plain  common  sense  unsophisti- 
cated reader  of  the  Bible,  yea,  even  the  simple  docile  child  is  more 
likely  to  apprehend  its  proper  meaning  than  the  erudite  philosopher. 
The  pride,  contradictions  and  endless  disputes  among  the  men  of 
science  and  wisdom,  do  not  embarrass  the  child.  No  forest  of 
perplexity  must  needs  be  first  traversed ;  nor  clouds  of  mist  and 
darkness  penetrated ;  nor  labyrinth  of  errors  previously  traced^ 
From  the  mazes  of  philosophy  we  instantly  escape,  the  moment 
we  are  content  to  receive,  as  little  children,  the  facts  reported  by 
God,  "  upon  His  exclusive  testimony.  It  swelled  the  holy 
bosom  of  our  adorable  Redeemer  with  joyous  exultation,  that 
neither  science  nor  philosophy  were  necessary,  to  the  saving 
apprehension  of  the  truth.  Indeed  it  was  the  only  thought 
during  his  sorrowful  life,  which  seemed  to  take  possession  of  His 
mind,  and  fill  it  with  overflowing  delight.  ^'I  thank  thee,'' 
exclaimed  He,  '^0  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes."* 

The  apostle  Paul  has  utterly  disdained  the  position  of  our 
author  on  this  subject,  and  borne  his  testimony  against  it,  so 
pointedly,  that  we  are  greatly  surprised  at  the  boldness  with 
which  the  claim  is  urged  for  *'  the  application  of  reason  in  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  Revealed  Theology. ^^^  And  I,  brethren, 
when  I  came  to  you,  cJ^mc  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of 
wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God.''  "My 
s{)eech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  men's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  ana  of  power,  that 
your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men."  We  speak 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual."' 
^*  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

Theology,  as  a  science,  has  assumed  endless  cameleon  hues. 
He  that  would  be  erudite  here,  must  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  by  which  Arians  and  Socinians,  Pelagians 
and  Semi-Pelagians,  Manicheans  and  Mystics,  Nominalists  and 
Realists,  Papists  and  Unitarians,  Arminians,  Antinomians  and 
Calvinists,  both  Supra  and  Sublapsarians,  and  others,  have 
excogitated  their  systems.  We  object  not  to  study  and  erudition 
of  this  sort.     On  the  contrary,  we  feel  it,  on  some  accounts,  to 
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1)6  very  desirable,  and  have  sometimes  hoped,  that  some  whose 
time  and  opportunities,  whose  station  and  vocation,  as  Biblical 
Professors,  afford  them  facilities  for  it,  would  give  us  a  regular 
history  of  theological  science,  shaped  as  it  has  been  by  the  ever 
fluctuating  philosophy  of  ages,  and  trace  also  the  ffrand,  impor- 
tant and  radical  distinctions  between  its  dogmas  and  faith.  The 
historian  who  shall  himself  be  embued  deeply  with  the  spirit  of 
faith,  and  have  imbibed,  from  the  pure  fountain  af  the  Word  of 
God,  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  studied  fully  the 
progressive  theology  of  real  opinions — who  will  make  the  Bible 
Lis  chart,  and  mark  the  channels  of  revealed  truth,  running  do^?irn 
from  age  to  age,  while  he  projects  the  numerous  shoals  and  quick- 
sands, deposits  and  sunken  rocks  of  error  and  philosophy  in 
dogmatic  theology — will  render  true  service  to  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  We  need  to  be  admonished  continually,  of  the 
danger  of  erring,  when,  in  the  study  of  theological  opinions,  we 
are  beguiled  by  natural,  metaphysical,  dogmatic,  polemic,  pasto- 
ral, or  any  other  scientific  systematic  Theology,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  Faith.  How  important,  therefore,  is  the  charge,  and 
how  often  should  we  feel  it  pressed  on  our  hearts  and  consciences, 
as  by  the  voice  of  God,  which  Paul  addressed  to  his  beloved 
pupil,  "  0,  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science, 
falsely  so  called ;  which  some  professing,  have  erred  concerning 
the  faith.''* 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  digression,  when  he  reflects  that 
here  lies  the  ground  on  which  our  author  must  be  met,  and  that 
here  only  are  found  the  tests  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  If  metaphysics  and  philosophy 
are  to  be  the  umpire,  he  may,  as  he  does,  claim  his  own  to  be 
superior  to  all  others.  But  if  faith  is  to  be  the  arbiter — which 
will  not,  for  one  moment,  be  questioned  by  any  friend  of  evangel- 
ical religion — then,  whatever  may  be  the  philosophy,  and  how- 
ever we  may  think  to  be  in  advance  of  all  before  us  in  theological 
science,  those  philosophical  and  metaphysical  views,  that  place 
us  in  opposition  to  the  plain  facts  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
is,  to  any  cardinal,  evangelical  truth,  must  be  at  once  abandoned 
as  proved,  ipso  factOy  to  be  both  erroneous  and  criminal.  Our 
author  has  invited  and  urged  examination;  that,  as  he  says, 
*^  before  I  die,  I  may  see  whatever  serious  errors  I  may  hold  in 
theology,  and  correct  them,  if  the  Lord  will,''  desiring,  ^  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  fullest  criticism,  that  whatever  is  wrong  in  them 
may  be  thoroughly  sifted  out.'^ 

It  is  from  no  love  of  controversy ;  nor  because  we  have  any 
feeling  congenial  with  *^  those  impertinent  talkers  and  writers, 

>  1  Tim.,  6  :  20.  •  Vol.  III.,  p.  r. 
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who  must  have  controversy ^^^^  that  we  presume  to  undertake  this 
review ;  but  because  we  are  filled  with  uneasiness  and  alarm,  in 
beholding  a  brother  beloved,  and  once  honored,  both  of  God  and 
man,  as  we  verily  thought,  beguiled  from  the  simplicity  of  faith, 
^nd  brought,  through  the  seductions  of  his  philosophy,  to  per- 
vert, yea,  discard,  some  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  to  make  open  war  upon  the  entire  system 
of  doctrine  which  he  once  professedly  held,  in  common  with  us, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  How  philosophy,  by  its 
assumptions  and  definitions,  can  do  this  thing,  and  utterly  extin- 
guish the  light,  life  and  power  of  the  gospel,  rendering  the  Scrip- 
tures but  a  dead  letter,  none  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive^  who  will 
read  attentively  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent*  With 
much  parade  of  Scripture,  and  apparent  show  of  zeal  for  purity 
of  doctrine  and  life,  has  Popery  wrested  and  obscured  the  whole 
gospel  of  salvation  by  ^race ;  rejected  the  precious  truth  of  jus- 
tification through  the  nghteousness  of  Christ,  by  faith  alone; 
and  substituted  for  it,  its  own  enslaving  and  soul-destroying  sys- 
tem of  personal  holiness,  as  the  foundation  of  acceptance  with 
God;  or,  in  other  words,  taught  the  conduciveness  of  human 
works  to  justification  in  His  sight.  If  our  author  has  not  reared 
a  system,  as  truly  subversive  of  the  same  precious  gospel,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected,  and  rejoice  to  know  that  his 
philosophy  has  not  turned  him  aside  from  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  trutl^— the  great  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  But,  regarding 
it  as  fatal  error,  yea,  blasphemy  itself,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
to  associate  with  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  human  works 
or  obedience,  as  the  ground  of  justification  before  God,  we  feel 
bound,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  His  truth,  stronger  than 
any  other  love,  to  endeavor  to  guard  against  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  tile  subtle  influence  of  his  claimed  discovery,  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  a  free  will,  which  he  places  in  contradistinction  from  what 
he  calls  a  necessitated  will,  and  which,  he  has  plainly  told  us, 
has,  through  Edwards,  and  the  hosts  of  Scottish  and  New  Eng- 
land divines,  embarrassed  and  perverted  the  practical  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  He  Himself  has  made  the  issue.  Neither  Popery 
nor  Unitarianism  ever  made  one  more  explicit  and  direct. 

We  give  the  first  and  chief  place  to  the  grand  evangelical  truth 
of  Justification  before  God,  by  feith  alone,  through  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  well  and  truly  pronounced  by 
Luther  to  be,  JtrtictUus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesia.  This  doc- 
trine is  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  :  still 
better  in  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  we  receive  and  believe, 
not  as  "  authontative  expounders,"  but  as  being  in  full  accor- 
dance with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  have  yet  to  Team,  although 
at  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  by  our  author,  ^^  highly  ridicu- 
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lous,"  that  there  is  anything  "  absurd  in  theology,"  or  unscrip. 
tural  in  the  views  of  this  subject,  set  forth  in  these  admirable 
Confessions  of  Faith.  In  common  with  our  brethren,  we  have 
adopted  them,  after  careful  examination  and  study,  not  as  a  form 
to  gain  admission  to  a  church,  or  to  receive  ordination  and  settle- 
ment, but  from  full  and  cordial  conviction  of  truth.  To  insinu- 
ate the  chaise  of  insincerity  a^inst  "  New  School  Presbyterians" 
adopting  them,  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  excessive  bad  taste.  But 
to  attempt  to  establish  that  charge,  first  by  putting  an  improper 
Antinomian  construction  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession — a 
construction  disowned  and  abhorred — and  then  by  affirming,  that 
that  construction  unfolds  their  only  fair  and  valid  meaning,  and 
thence,  by  inferring,  that  there  must  be  insincerity  on  the  part  of 
those  adopting  them,  who  so  disown  and  abhor  the  alleged  mean- 
ing, betrays  a  spirit  of  uncharitableness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sophistry,  deserving  the  severest  reprehension.  This  has  been 
done  at  Oberlin  recently ;  but  it  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from 
those,  who,  were  the  same  rule  of  judgment  to  be  applied  to 
themselves,  would  be  proved  to  have  acted  hypocritically  at  their 
ordination,  and  to  have  lived  in  hypocrisy,  by  continuing  for  years 
to  profess  attachment  to  doctrines  which  they  now  say,  are  Anti- 
nomian, and  nothing  else^  and  which  they  never  did  believe. 
Constructive  accusations  and  insinuations  of  this  sort,  sometimes 
rebound  with  killing  power  on  those  who  make  them. 

On  the  subject  of  a  sinner^s  justification^before  God,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostle  Paul  is  both  ample  and  decisive.  His  lan- 
guage is  very  plain  and  explicit.  "  A  man  is  not  justified  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."*  That 
we  have  not  misapprehended  his  meaning,  might  be  shown  by 
the  testimony  of  a  long  line  of  eminentlv  devoted  and  useful  re- 
formers and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  fo  start  with  the  Refor- 
mation, Luther  says,  "  We  are  delivered  from  sin,  justified  and 
made  inheritors  of  everlasting  life,  not  for  any  of  our  own  works 
and  deserts,  but  for  our  faith,  whereby  we  lay  hold  on  Christ."' 
His  own  account  of  his  experimental  apprehension  and  use  of 
this  glorious  truth  deserves  attention. 

"  Though,  as  a  monk,  I  was  holy  and  irreproachable,"  says  he. 
"  my  conscience  was  still  filled  with  trouble  and  torment.  I  coula 
not  endure  the  expression — the  righteous  justice  of  God,  I  did 
not  love  that  just  and  holy  Being,  who  punishes  sinners.  I  felt 
a  secret  anger  against  Him ;  I  hated  Him,  because,  not  satisfied 
with  terrifying  by  His  law,  and  by  the  miseries  of  life,  poor  crea- 
tures, already  ruined  by  original  sm,  He  aggravated  our  sufferings 
by  the  gospel.  But  when,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  understooa 
these  words — when  I  learned  how  the  justification  of  the  sinner 
proceeds  from  God's  mere  mercy  by  the  way  of  laith — ^then  I  felt 

^  Gal.,  2:16.  '  Luther's  Commentary  on  Galatians,  p.  122. 
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myself  born  again  as  a  new  man,  and  I  entered  by  an  open  door, 
into  the  very  paradise  of  God."* 

It  was  not  as  a  theological  abstraction,  or  scientific  discovery, 
but-  as  a  living  truth — a  glorious  fact  which  shed  its  benign  ana 
blissful  influence  over  his  whole  future  life — ^that  Luther  appre- 
hended this  fundamental  point  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  im- 
bibed it  from  the  living  fountain  of  eternal  truth  itself,  ebullient 
in  the  Word  of  God.  It  became  the  means  of  his  regeneration, 
and  lifted  him  up  from  the  deep  degradation  of  his  superstition 
and  bondage.  Just  as  this  precious  truth  has  shed  its  clear  and 
brilliant  light  upon  a  people,  has  it  transformed  their  character 
and  taught  them  true  rational  liberty.  No  wonder  that  it  became 
the  watchword  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  tocsin  of  alarm  to  the 
supporters  and  slaves  of  Papal  tyranny  and  oppression. 

In  all  the  writings  of  the  early  Reformers,  it  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  Calvin  says,  "  We  obtain  justification  before  Grod  solely 
oy  the  intervention  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  For  he  must 
certainly  be  destitute  of  all  righteousness  of  his  own,  who  is 
taught  to  seek  a  righteousness  oat  of  himself.  This  is  most 
clearly  asserted  by  tne  apostle,  when  he  says,  ^He  hath  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us,'  &c.  We  see  that  our  righteousness  is  not 
in  ourselves,  but  in  Christ,  and  that  all  our  title  to  it  rests  solely 
in  our  being  partakers  of  Christ.''"  Witsius  expresses  himself 
very  plainly,  also  :  "  In  locum  perfectae  obedientise,  quam  lex  ad 
justificationem  postularet,  evangelium  non  *substituit  nostram 
fidem,  sed  Christi  obedientiam,  qua  jus  legis  impletum  est." 
*'  In  the  place  of  perfect  obedience,  which  the  law  demands  for 
justification,  the  gospel  does  not  substitute  our  faith,  but  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  by  which  the  demand  of  the  law  is  satis- 
fied."* To  these  might  be  added  the  testimonies  of  Gomarus 
Ursinusy  the  author  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  ParatcSj  Beza^ 
Tv/rretiny  Stapfer^  HietteruSj  Melancthon^  Piscatory  PieietuSy  and 
the  confessions  of  various  continental  Protestant  churches,  the 
French,  Augsburg,  Belgic,  &c. ;  also  of  English  and  Scotch 
divines  without  end — all  renouncing  good  works  or  human  obe- 
dience, as  the  ground  of  justification,  and  affirming  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  reason  of  a  sinner's  par- 
don and  acceptance  with  God.  Some  express  themselves  more 
clearly  and  strongly  than  others  ;  but  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
Righteousness  was  regarded  as  much  a  constituent  part  of  justi- 
fication as  forgiveness.  Whatever  philosophy  may  have  been 
wrapped  up  in  their  use  of  the  word  imputation,  the  fact  which 
thev  intended  to  assert  by  it,  was  the  same,  that  we  are  justified 
in  the  sight  of  God,  on  account  of  Christ's  Righteousness,  and  not 

'  D'Aubigne's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  171, 172. 
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of  our  own.    It  formed  the  reason  for  it  with  God,  and  not  man's 
obedience. 

Our  own  great  American  divines  were  not  of  any  different 
opinion,  "  We  are  no  more,'' says  Edwards,  ''justified  by  the 
voice  of  the  law,  or  of  him  that  judges  according  to  it,  by  a  mere 

{>ardon  of  sin,  than  Adam,  our  first  surety,  was  justified  by  the 
aw,  at  the  first  point  of  his  existence,  before  he  had  fulfilled  the 
obedience  of  law,  or  had  so  much  as  any  trial  whether  he  would 
fulfil  it  or  not.  If  Adam  had  finished  his  course  of  obedience, 
he  would  have  been  justified;  and  certainly  his  justification 
would  have  implied  something  more  than  what  is  merely  negative: 
he  would  have  been  approved  of,  as  having  fulfilled  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  and  accordingly  would  have  been  adjudged  to  the 
reward  of  it."*  Dr.  Dwight  is  very  pointed  and  full.  *'  The  jus- 
tification of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel,  consists  in  the  three  follorD- 
ing  things:  pardoning  his  sins  ;  acquitting  him  from  the  punish- 
ment which  they  have  deserved ;  and  entitling  him  to  the  rewards 
or  blessings,  due  by  law  to  perfect  obedience  only."'  '<  The 
penitent  is  not  partially  justified  on  account  of  his  own  merit  after 
he  is  sanctified."  ^'  The  Scriptures  no  where  teach  us,  that  we 
are  justified  partly  on  account  of  our  own  righteousness,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ."  "  The  works 
of  the  best  men  never  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  law  ;  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  the  ground,  either  wholly  or  partially,  of  their 
justification."  The  believer  is  not  accepted  on  account  of  his 
faith,  considered  as  merit ;  or  as  furnishing  a  claim  in  the  nature 
of  a  work  of  righteousness,  sufficiently  excellent  to  deserve  jus- 
tification, either  wholly  or  partially."*  To  these,  others  might  be 
added,  of  still  more  modern  date,  but  they  are  unnecessary,  being 
of  like  tenor  with  the  above. 

Such  is  the  general  current  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  among 
evangelical  Protestant  divines.    It  is  fully  sustained  by  the  lan- 

fuage  and  revelations  of  the  Scriptures,  whence  these  sentiments 
ave  been  derived,  especially  such  passages  as  the  following : 
Rom.  1 :  16,  17 ;  3  :  23-25 ;  5  :  1  j  Gal.  2 :  14.  The  following 
theses  we  present  to  the  resider,  as  detailing  the  Scriptural  view 
of  this  subject. 

1.  The  Scriptural  idea  of  the  justification  of  a  sinner  before 
God,  implies  the  full  pardon  of  sin,  the  acceptance  of  the  person 
and  a  title  to  eternal  life.     Rom.  3  :  25, 26 ;  5: 1. 

2.  The  terms  Justified  and  justification,  are  used,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  to  signify  that  the  sinner  is  made  righteous,  hxit  accounted 
such.     Rom.  3 :  27,  28. 

3.  This  of  course  is  unmerited,  an  act  of  mere  erace.  Rom. 
3:24.  ^ 

«  Edwards'  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  354. 
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4.  The  ground  or  reason,  why  Grod  mciously  justifies  a  sinner, 
is  nothing  on  the  sinner's  part,  which,  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  can  entitle  him  to  it ;  but  wholly  of  the  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  3  :  25,  26 ;  4 :  25  5  8 :  34 ;  1  Pet. 
2:  24. 

5.  The  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  conformity  to  law, 
which  God  has  provided,  in  the  person  of  the  new  Head  or  second 
Adam,  as  the  public  ground  or  reason  of  His  gracious  procedure 
in  justifying  sinners  of  the  human  family,  and  is  appropriately 
and  distinctively  called,  **  The  Righteousness  of  God,''  on  this 
account.    Rom.  1 :  16,  17 ;  3  :  25 ;  5 :  18. 

6.  That  righteousness  becomes  effectual  to  the  actual  lustifica- 
tion  of  sinners,  in  so  far  only  as  they  are  united  to  Christ — so 
related  to  Him  as  His  seed,  as  to  be  one  with  Him  or  "  in  Him." 
Rom.  8:1;  Eph.  1 :  5,  7 ;  Phil.  3  :  8,  9 ;  John  16 :  4, 5. 

7.  This  relationship  is  the  result  of  God's  free,  sovereign  and 
eternal  purpose,  choice,  or  election.     Eph.  1 :  4. 

8.  The  relationship  itself  is  that  of  children  adopted  of  God, 
and  loved  as  His — ^not  a  relation  springing  up,  by  any  natural 
process,  but  from  the  free  gift  which  God  made  of  all  Christ's 
people  to  Him.     Eph.  1:5;  John,  17 :  6, 23,  24. 

9.  The  means  by  which  this  union  and  relation  is  fully  and 
internally  constituted,  so  as  to  bring  the  sinner  into  a  justified 
state,  to  be  loved  and  treated  as  adopted  children,  is  faith.  John, 
1  :  12 :  Gal.  3 :  26. 

i  10.  Thi^  faith  becomes  efiicacious  to  justify,  not  as  an  act  of 
righteousness,  but  is  accepted  *^  for,"  instead  of  it.  Gen.  15 :  6 ; 
Rom.  4:3;  nor  as  a  meritorious  condition,  or  stipulated  work 
or  deed,  to  be  performed  previously,  in  order  to  entitle  to  it,  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  grace.  Rom.  4 :  16 ;  11:6;  nor 
as  it  is  in  itself  an  excellent  grace,  an  admirable  virtue,  a  part  of 
our  goodness,  holiness  itself,  or  anything  else  attaching  to  us  per- 
sonal worth.     Tit.  3 :  6-7.    But, 

11.  Faith  justifies,  as  it  is  the  means  of  bringing  the  believer 
into  actual,  cordial  union  with  Christ,  and  through  Him  and  for 
His  sake,  thenceforth  to  be  treated  not  as  a  subject  of  strict,  legal 
government,  the  victim  of  law,  the  heir  of  wrath,  condemned, 
accused,  but  a  child  of  God,  and  sharing  in  the  same  rich,  abound- 
ing love,  the  Father  extends  towards  his  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren.  Gal.  3 : 
5-6  :  John,  17 :  20-23. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Justification  before  God,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures not  only  plainly  teach,  but  which  has  been  currently  re- 
ceived by  Protestant  churches,  and  orthodox,  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. Our  author's  view  of  the  matter  is  distinctly  and  avow- 
edly opposed  to  this.  He  says,  ^^  Justification  must  be  in  some 
sense  a  governmental  act ;" — ^which  will  not  be  denied.    He  in- 
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sists  that  it  is  not  a  forensic  act — ^the  act  of  a  Judge — ^but  entirely 
and  exclusively  that  of  the  high  Executive  functionary  of  the 
universe*  He  assumes  that  God's  dispensation  of  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  surety,  and  the  Mediator  of  a  better  Testament, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  mere  system  of  moral  government,  and  has 
nothing  more  in  it,  or  pertaining  to  it,  than  what  is  to  be  estimated 
on  strict,  legal  or  governmental  principles.  Naturally  as  Creator, 
Ood  is  moral  Governor  over  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  man  is  hut 
a  subject,  and  nothing  more.  This  tne  Deist  teaches  confidently. 
But  Revelation  goes  further,  and  proclaims  that  the  whole  scheme 
of  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  something  above  nature, 
which  reason  could  never  have  devised  or  discovered,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  explained  and  accounted  for  on  these  natural  princi- 
ples. That  man  will,  and  must  assuredly  err,  who  sees  nothing 
more  in  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  than  a  mere  abstract 
general  system  of  moral  government. 

"  There  have  been,''  says  a  profound  writer  of  the  last  century, 
"  in  all  ages  of  Christianity,  a  number  of  men,  who,  reckoning 
themselves  greatly  wiser  than  their  neighbors,  made  it  their 
business,  instead  of  declaring  the  testimony  of  God,  to  reduce 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  a  merely  rational  system,  exactly  suited 
to  the  natural  state  of  the  human  powers,  the  measure  of  a  sort 
of  moral  government :  and  they  suppose  that  when  that  is  once 
feirly  revealed  and  notified,  the  great  Creator  and  gracious  Re- 
deemer have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  until  they  come  to  stand 
before  His  judgment-seat,  to  be  rewarded  or  punished,  according 
as  their  behavior  has  been  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish."* 

Our  author  says,  "It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  right  undertaking 
of  gospel  justincation,  to  inquire  whether  justification  be  an  act 
of  the  judicial,  the  legislative,  or  the  executive  department  of 
government ;  that  is,  whether  gospel  justification  consists  in  a 
strictly  judicial  or  forensic  proceeding,  or  whether  it  consists  in 
pardon,  or  setting  aside  the  execution  of  an  incurred  penalty, 
and  is  therefore  properly  an  executive  or  legislative  act.""  He 
pronounces  it  a  great  mistake  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  those  of  his 
school,  who  hola  that  it  is  a  forensic  or  judicial  proceeding." 
The  termjustify,  is  unquestionably  forensic  as  Deut.  2,  1,  plainly 
shows.  Dr.  Dwight  has  remarked  that  the  word  being  taken 
from  the  business  of  judicial  courts,  "  denotes  the  acquittal  of  a 
person  tried  by  such  a  court  upon  an  accusation  of  crime.'" 

It  is  not  a  mere  synonyme  for  pardon.  Release  from  punish- 
ment does  not  imply  restoration  to  favor,  nor  place  a  man  back 
in  former  relations  as  an  accepted  member  of  society,  and  entitled 
to  as  kind  treatment,  as  if  he  had  not  sinned,  mudi  less  does  it 
t«-instate  him  in  fDrmer  offices  of  trust  and  privilege.  A  sentence 
of  justification  is  an  acquital  from  all  charge,  a  very  different 

*  Riccaltoun'8  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  96. 

•  Finneyi  text.  Vol.  HI,  p.  96.  •  Dwight*8  Theol.  VoL  HI,  301 . 
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thing  from  pardon.     It  proclaims  the  man  to  be  righteous,  and  in 

no  vrise  liable  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  entitled  fully  to 

all  the  rights,  immunities  and  privileges  pertinent  to  one  who  has 

not  violated  the  law.    This  pardon  does  not.     The  justification 

of  a  believer,  by  God,  restores  him  to  the  same  liberty  of  access 

to  God,  and  to  all  rights  and  privileges,  which  would  have  been 

pertinent  to  him,  had  he  not  offended.     '^  That  we  should  take 

the  word,''  says  Edwards,  ^^  in  such  a  sense,  and  understand  it  as 

the  judge's  accepting  a  person,  as  having  both  a  negative  and 

positive  righteousness  belonging  to  him,  and  looking  on  him, 

therefore,  as  not  only  free  from  any  obligation  to  punishment,  but 

also  as  just  and  righteous,  and  so  entitled  to  positive  reward,  is 

not  only  most  agreeable  to   the  etymology  and  natural  import 

of  the  word,  which  signifies  to  pass  one  fornghteous  in  judgment, 

but  also  manifestly  agreeable  to  the  force  of  the  word  as  used  in 

Scripture."'    Neither  Dr.   Chalmers  nor  any  of  "  his  school," 

hold  that  in  the  sinner's  case,  such  an  acquittal  from  all  charge 

of  guilt,  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  provided 

for  in  the  law,  and  such  a  re-instatement  in  favor,  privileges  and 

communion  with  God,  as  if  he  had  not  sinned,  can  ever  be  had 

on  the  ground  of  personal  innocence  or  perfect  rectitude,  but  is 

an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God — ^who  is  Judge,  Lawgiver  and 

Lord,  all  m  one,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  righteousness. 

"  The  term  is,  therefore,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  not  used  in  the 
ffospel,    because  its  original   meaning  is  intended  here ;   but 
because  this  term  figuratively  used,  better  expresses  the  thing  in- 
tended than  any  other.    The  act  of  God  denoted  by  this  term,  as 
used  in  the  gospel,  so  much  resembles  a  forensic  justification,  or 
justification  bv  law,  that  the  word  is  naturally^  and  by  an  easy 
translation,  adopted  to  express  this  act."*    It  is  in  this  sense 
Edwards  uses  the  word,  and  with  him,  most  orthodox  American 
divines ;  and  although  both  he  and  Dr.  Chalmers  were  tenacious 
of  theological  technics  "imputation"   and  "imputed,"  used  to 
designate  the  act  of  God  in  respect  of  the  reason  of  justification, 
yet  when  they  explain  themselves,  they  mean  only,  that  in  view 
of  what  Christ  has  suffered  and  done,  God  acquits,  accepts  and 
confers  a  title  to  eternal  life,  as  really  and  fully,  as  if  the  believ- 
ing sinner  were  himself  righteous.  The  Lord,  the  Sovereign,  Law- 
giver, Judge  and  Executive — ^in  the  administration  of  His  moral 
government — ^for  the  righteousness'  sake  of  Christ,  and  through 
le  love  he  bears  to  Him,  withholds  the  penalty,  cancels  for  ever 
all  obligations  past,  present  and  to  come,  that  bind  the  believer 
naturally  to  the  endurance  of  everlasting  woe,  and  places  him  in 
high  unmerited  and  honorable  relation  to  Himself  as  His  Son  and 
Heir.     This  is  intelligible  to  the   common  sense  of  mankind^ 
and  will  admit  of  very  easy  and  familiar  illustration. 

'  Edwards*  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  354.  «Dwight»8  Theol.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  301, 
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A  guilty  child,  cast  out  from  his  father's  house,  feels  unhap. 
py  under  his  displeasure,  but  knows  not  how  to  satisfy  or 
make  amends  for  his  flagrant  offences,  and  wonders  whether  it 
is  possible  to  conciliate  him.  His  elder  brother,  whose  character 
and  conduct  have  peculiarly  endeared  him  to  that  offended 
parent,  is  touched  with  sympathy,  and  deeply  interested  and 
affected  on  his  behalf.  He  toils  and  suffers  much,  and  renders 
such  public  satisfaction  to  the  parents'  injured  law  and  authority, 
by  his  voluntary  interposition  and  disinterested  suffering,  that 
the  father,  for  his  sake,  consents  to  forgivejand  to  restore  the 
discarded  child.  That  child,  accented,  restored  and  affected 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  just  obnoxiousness  to  punishment  and 
the  evil  of  his  ways,  looks  not  to  his  penitential  conduct  as  the 
reason  of  his  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  but  feels  that  he  is 
indebted  to  his  brother's  mediation,  and  that  it  is  for  his  sake 
and  through  him  he  has  been  accepted.  He  cares  not  to  philoso- 
phize about  how  this  restoration  has  been  effected,  or  the  principle 
on  which  it  has  been  done.  It  is  alike  his  security  and  bliss  to 
know,  that  on  his  brother's  account — ^for  his  sake — ^he  has  been 
restored.  So  the  humble  Christian  rests  satisfied,  and  rejoices  to 
know  that  it  is  for  Jesus'  sake,  his  elder  Brother^  on  account  of 
His  worth  and  work,  through  the  Father's  love  to  Him,  and 
delight  in  His  perfect  righteousness,  that  He  is  justified.  Whether 
he  can  explain  it  fully  or  not,  does  not  affect  his  faith.  Our 
shorter  Catechism  attempts  no  explanation  but  simply  states  the 
fact,  that  God  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteoos 
in  His  si^ht,  only  for  the  Righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us 
and  by  faith  alone." 

After  all  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  imputation,  whether 
we  decline  the, use  of  the  term  or  are  zealous  for  the  technic,  we 
must  fall  back  upon  what  is  obviously  its  common  sense  import, 
if  we  will  not  give  up  the  radical  overture  of  Justification  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  One  may  denne  it  to  mean  the 
legal  connection  between  the  act  of  one  man  and  its  desert  in 
another;  another  may  prefer  to  talk  about  a  legal  union  in 
such  way  as  to  make  the  act  of  one  man  be  regarded,  in  ^^  the 
eye  of  the  law,"  as  the  act  of  another.  A  third  may  contend  for 
such  an  ^^wnion  of  representation,"  that  upon  the  maxim  quifacU 
per  aliwrafadt  per  se^  the  act  of  the  substitute  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  act  of  the  principal.  Attempts  at  philosophical  accuracy 
here,  have  done  mischief.  Edwards  has  explained  the  thing  with 
sufficient  precision.  "  By  Christ's  Righteousness  being  imputed 
to  us,  is  meant  no  other  than  this,  that  the  Righteousness  of 
Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  admitted  instead  of  that  perfect 
inherent  Righteousness  which  ought  to  be  in  ourselves.    Christ's 

»Edward8\Work8,Vol.  V.,  p.  399. 
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perfect  obedience  shall  be  reckoned  to  our  account,  so  that  we 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had  performed  it  our- 
selves,'^* A  Scotch  divine,  of  the  last  century,  of  note  in  his  day, 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  purport.  "Imputing  righteous- 
ness then  should  be  the  same  as  treating  the  person,  whether 
righteous  or  not,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  completely 
righteous,''  "  not  in  a  strict  law  sense,  but  what  (is)  as  good 
as  law,  the  mind  and  will  of  the  only  sovereign."* 

If  men  choose  to  philosophize  upon  this  subject,  and  trying  to 
make  the  justification  of  the  believer  plainer,  by  illustrations 
suggested  by  procedures  of  commercial  justice,  will  prefer  to  say, 
that  Christ's  perfect  personal  obedience,  shall  be  to  the  credit  of 
the  believing  sinner,  and  become  his  personally  by  donation,  and 
on  that  ground  he  is  justified,  because  his  proxy  nas  obliged  thie 
law,  or  uie  principal  m  the  bond  has  been  paid  by  the  endorser : 
or  if  they  will  prefer  to  say  that  the  person  of  Christ  was  substituted 
for  the  person  of  the  elect,  so  that  He,  acting  "  in  their  law,  room 
•  and  stead,"  sufiFered  what  they  ought  to  have  suffered*  and  did 
what  they  ought  to  have  done,  we  freely  confess  that  this  is  a 
depth  of  exposition,  or  philosophical  explanation,  which,  how- 
ever confidently  they  may  believe  and  affirm  it,  we  find  not 
either  in  the  Bible  or  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  nor  presume  to 
fathom ;  nor  can  we  see  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  word  impute.  We  would  not  here  be  wise  above 
what  is  written ;  nor  make  illustrations  taken  from  commercial 
transactions  among  men  the  ground  of  inferences  as  to  the  nature 
of  Grod's  procedures  in  the  justification  of  sinners. 

Men  understand  practically,  well  enough,  without  any  philoso- 
phical explanations,  that  it  is  a  very  common  procedure,  on  the  part 
of  moral  governors,  to  confer  favors  upon  those  who  personally 
do  not  merit  them,  because  of  the  personal  worth  or  valuable 
services  of  another.  In  such  cases  there  is  some  real  or  assumed 
relationship,  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  that 
renders  this  a  proper  procedure.  The  children  of  a  favorite  at 
court,  share  in  the  benefits  of  his  exaltation.  Our  regard  for  the 
parent  is  a  reason  often  for  our  gracious  treatment  of  his  children. 
So  the  justification  of  believers,  although  an  act  of  grace  to  them^ 
accrues  as  the  reward  of  its  worth,  as  a  favor  which  is  awarded 
to  them,  as  due  not  to  them,  but  to  Christ  for  His  righteousness 
sake,  and  because  of  the  relationship  which  they  sustain  to  Him 
as  His  brethren.  The  love  of  the  Father  to  Jesus  Chnst  the  Son, 
prompts  a  treatment  for  His  sake,  to  which  His  people  can  lay 
no  claim.  Should  we  illustrate  the  subject  as  follows,  we  should 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  and  not 
perplex  by  any  philosophical  explanations. 

The  brethren  of  the  heir  apparent  are  found  in  rebellion  against 

>Riccaltoun'8  Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  180, 186. 
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the  government.  Should  the  law  take  its  course,  and  its  penalty 
be  executed,  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives  must  be  exacted.  Their 
elder  brother,  their  kinsman,  redeemer,  intercedes  on  their 
behalf.  He  is  eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  royal 
sovereign  and  father,  and  deeply  interested  for  his  honor  and 
glory.  He  volunteers  a  series  of  services,  designed  to  assert  and 
to  maintain  his  father's  authority  ;  subjects  himself  to  much  toil 
and  suffering ;  devotes  himself  to  the  work  of  reconciling  his 
brethren  to  tnat  parent,  against  whom  they  have  rebelled ;  under- 
takes to  unfold  to  them  his  character,  and  the  equity  of  his 
Sovemment ;  opposes  himself  to  their  prejudices  and  hostility ; 
lustrates  and  magnifies  before  them  the  honor  of  his  law; 
willingly  falls  a  sacrifice  through  their  hatred  and  malice;  and 
bv  this  means,  brings  them  to  repentance  and  reconciles  them  to 
their  offended  sovereign.  In  all  this  he  has  actually  accomplish- 
ed more  for  all  the  enos  and  purposes  of  a  benignant  government, 
done  vastly  more  to  support  the  sovereign's  authority,  to  secure 
confidence  in  his  administration,  and  expose  the  baseness,  in- 
gratitude, malignitv  and  criminality  of  their  rebellion,  than  if  the 
penalty  of  the  law  had  been  fully  executed  on  them.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  devoted  life  of  obedience,  he  pleads  for 
their  forgiveness,  and  in  the  last  agonies  of  his  dying  moments 
still  intercedes,  praying,  with  his  latest  breath,  father,  for- 
give, they  know  not  what  they  do.  The  royal  sovereign, 
seeing  all  the  great  interests  and  ends  of  his  government  secured, 
through  the  loyal  obedience  and  suffering  of  his  devoted  servant 
and  son,  being  affected  with  intensest  love  for  him,  and  know- 
ing that  this  amazing  proof  of  zeal  for  his  honor  and  compassion 
for  the  rebellious — this  voluntary  sacrifice  which  he  has  made 
of  himself  to  the  justice  and  honor  of  his  laW  and  government, 
becomes  available,  and  can  be  made  efficient,  to  bnng  them  to 
repentance;  to  restore  their  confidence,  and  thenceforth  to  render 
them  bis  devoted  subjects,  issues  his  proclamation  of  pardon, 
and  his  act  of  grace,  engaging  to  cancel  their  obligations  to 
punishment,  bestow  on  them  unmerited  favors,  to  endow  them 
with  a  princelv  patrimony  and  to  receive  and  treat  them  as  bis 
friends  and  children,  the  instant  they  accept  the  grace^  and 
cordially  return  to  their  allegiance.  Thus  the  monarch  magnifies 
his  grace.  His  public  justice  cannot  be  impeached.  He  indulges 
his  love  for  bis  devotecT  servant  and  son,  for  whose  sake  he  exer- 
cises his  royal  clemency,  and  thus  doubly  binds  his  once  revohed 
subjects  and  children,  by  cords  of  love  and  gratitude  to  his  sway. 
AH  this,  as  an  illustration  of  the  love  and  grace  of  God,  throudi 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  children  of  His  adoption^  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, and  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  Faith  is  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  facts — the  bold  outline  of  God's 
gracious  procedures — and  asks  no  more.    Philosophy  may  attempt 
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to  explain  it  more  minntely^  but  it  seems  rather  to  bewilder  and 
perplex.  The  explanation  forms  no  part  of  the  fact ;  nor  is  it 
^essential  to  faith.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  churches  and  the 
cause  of  Christ,  when  theologians  will  learn  the  bounds  of 
liberty  here,  and  will  concede  it  fully  to  each  other  in  their 
^explanations,  without  confounding  them  with  the  fact,  reproach- 
ing each  other  for  their  differences  of  exposition,  provided  thej 
liold  ^*  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

Our  author  has  noticed  oae  particular  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  imputation,  and  insists  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  any  other  sense,  than  in  what  he  pronounces 
Antinomianism.  We  must,  forsooth,  understand  it  in  the  sense 
lie  dictates  for  us*;  and  if  not  we  are  insincere  and  adopt  opinions 
^^  founded  on  a  most  false  and  nonsensical  assumption,"'  the 
merest  Antinemians  ! !  In  this  he  greatly  errs,  as  well  in  matter 
of  fact  as  in  modesty  and  charity.  The  apostf e  Paul  has  already 
admitted  the  fact,  inat  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law,  as  he  taught  it,  mi^ht  be,  and  actually 
was,  misrepresented,  and  construed  into  a  license  for  sin.  And 
^e  objection,  which  he  encountered  was  made  even  in  stronger 
terms  than  our  author  employs.  See  Rom.  6:1.  It  is  his 
peculiar  boast  that  his  mode  of  presenting  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation is  not  liable  to  such  Antinomian  objections.  It  is  true 
-that  no  such  objection  can  be  urged  against  his  mode  <^  present- 
ing it,  which  makes  justification  depend  upon  ^^  personal  holiness 
as  a  condition  of  acceptance  with  God."*  But  this  praise  is  its 
condemnation,  since  it  proves  it  to  be  radically^  essentially  di£fer- 
ent  from  the  apostle  PauPs  teaching.  That  moment  a  man  so 
fitates  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works,  that 
the  licentious  spirit  cannot  find  pretext  for  its  objection,  his 
doctrine,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  identical  with  PauPs. 
For  both  in  and  ever  since  his  day,  the  apostle's  doctrine  has 
been  liatble  to  this  perversion  and  abuse.  Our  author's  is  as 
iTride  from  it  as  heaven  from  earth.  In-  meeting  this  objection 
and  defending  the  doctrine,  Paul,  and  the  sacred  writers,  and  the 
advocates  of  justification  by  faith  alone  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  have  recognized,  and  brought  into  view,  important  and 
radical  distinctions,  which  our  author  seems  to  have  never  appre- 
hended, or  if  he  has,  to  have  utterly  disregarded.^ 

The  moral  Law  is  regarded  in  different  relaiaons  to  man,  as 
written  on  the  heart,  the  law  connatural  with  every  man,  the  light 
or  law  of  nature,  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant  constttuHon^  *'  the 
law  or  covenant  of  works,"  as  the  foundation  of  the  political 
co7%stitution  and  ceremonial  forms  of  tne  Jewish  nafiony  the  Sinai, 
tic  Law  or  covenant — ^and  as  the  rule  of  Ufe  prescribed  by  Jesu$ 
Christ  to  hi^  justified  people,  **  the  law  of  feith  the  law  of  Christ, 

'Fin.  S^.  UL,  p.  99.  •Vol.  III.,  p.  106. 
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fellowship  with  God,  unrestrained  liberty  of  access  to  Him,  Im- 
mortality  and  Eternal  Life,  form  not  the  natural  and  necessary 
rewards  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  as  it  is  the  law  of  nature — 
the  law  originally  written  on  the  heart.  .  Our  first  parents  ^ere 
created  and  existed  as  intelligent  conscious  beings,  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  and  according  to  the  plain  Scriptural 
account  of  man's  origin,  anterior  to  their  being  placed  in  £den« 
The  formation  of  paradise  for  man,  was  no  part  of  the  original 
work  of  creation ;  but  was  a  subsequent  gratuitous  procedure  for 
his  special  benefit  and  happiness.*  Whatever  was  done  afiecting 
his  future  prospects,  was  through  a  special  arrangement  that 
flowed  entirely  from  God's  sovereign  pleasure.  For  anything 
that  man  could  have  known  if  left  to  the  light  of  nature,  his 
reason  alone,  he  could  have  had  no  a^ured  hope  of  it..»  much  less 
founded  a  claim  for  eternal  life,  on  his  personal  obedience  to  that 
light  or  law  of  nature.  He  might  have  naturallj  expected 
exemption  from  suffering,  impunity,  and  present  enioyment,  as 
long,  and  as  far  as  he  observed  that  law.  He  could  not  have 
known  from  this  source  anything  with  regard  to  an  eternal'  state 
of  existence,  or  how  long  it  might  please  his  Creator  to  alloTK 
him  to  continue  in  present  obediential  enjoyment.  AH  the  analo- 
gies he  observed  in  creation  around  him,  would  not.  demonstrate 
to  him  his  immortality.  For  anything  be  would  learn  from 
nature  to  the  contrary,  he  might  be  but  a  transient  creature,  whose 
ephemeral  existence  was  only  of  wider  duration  than  those  he 
saw  undergoing  continual  and  rapid  changes  and  decavs  around 
him.    The  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  the  vain  bewildered  con- 

i'ectures,  contradictions,  and  reasonings  of  the  heathen^  who  had 
ost  all  traditionary  knowledge  on  this  subject,  are  proof  conclu- 
sive of  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  or  law  of  nature. 

The  Scriptures  teacn  us,  that  man's  knowledge  of  his  own  im- 
mortality, and  his  prospects  for  the  future,  came  originally  and 
gratuitously  from  God.  He  learned,  on  these  high  memes,.  just 
as  he  was  taught,  not  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  by  special  reve- 
lation from  God.  It  was  subsequent  to  bis  creation-^bow  long 
we  ate  not  told,  nor  is  it  of  consequence  to  know — ^that  God  pro- 
posed to  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race,  the  knowledge, 
means,  and  terms  of  life.     In  doin^  so,  He  ordained  their  perfect, 

Sersonal  obedience,  as  the  condition  of  their  exemption  from 
eath. 

Abstiaence  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  made 
the  test  of  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  would  secure  their  per- 
petuation ia  life.  No  simpler  test  could  have  been  devised  by 
man.  It  was  not  the  suggestion,  however,  of  natural  reason, 
the  moral  dictate  of  unaided  conscience,  but  was  wholly  arbi- 
trary, resolvable  into  the  good  pleasure  of  God  alone.     The  tree 

>Qen..  1:26;  2:9. 
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of  life  was  evidently  symbolical,  and  sacramental  in  its  character, 
designed  to  assure  man  of  life,  as  the  result  and  reward  of  his 
perfect  obedience.  See  Gen.  2 :  17,  and  3 :  22,  23.  That  life 
was  illimitable  and  eternal,  and  not  merely  indefinitely  and  nn- 
oertainly  prolonged,  but  to  succeed,  upon  a  change  of  constitu- 
tion, when  the  condition  should  have  been  fulfilled,  the  test  had 
been  ftilly  tried.  For  this  is  proved  abundantly,  not  only  by  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  test  prescribed,  but  especially  by  the 
declaration  of  the  gospel,  that  what  the  law  could  not  do, 
through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  Christ  has  done,  who  has  not 
only  brought  immortality  to  light,  but  secured  eternal  life  for 
them  that  believe.  Rom.  8  :  3.  We  take  the  facts  as  the  Word 
of  Qod  unfolds  them,  and  utterly  reject  and  loathe  the  disguised 
infidelity,  which,  claiming  to  be  a  more  rational  interpreter,  re- 
jects all  tins,  and  affirms  the  mythic  or  allegorical  character  of 
the  historvj  as  given  by  Moses  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Gtene- 
MS.  With  such  interpretation,  we  have  no  sympathy ;  nor  can 
we  respect  its  teachers  as  ministers  of  the  faith,  though  they  may 
claim  to  be  theological  and  learned  professors^  cis  or  transat- 
lantic. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Divine  arrangement  first  made,  for  be- 
stowing eternal  life  on  man,  or,  in  other  words,  for  establishing 
him,  as  fully  and  for  ever  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was, 
indeed,  founded  on  man^s  personal  obedience ;  yet  was  it  not  a 
necessary  appendage  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  an  arbitrary  con- 
stitution, flowing  entirely  from  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  great  Creator.  It  has  been  called  the  law  of  works,  the  law 
in  its  covenant  form  or  relation,  and  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  law  as  a  natural  rule  of  conduct.  It  was  God's  sove- 
reign constitution,tinder  which  He  was  pleased  to  place  the  human 
race  in  His  arrangements  with  our  first  parents,  and  by  which, 
through  His  own  act  of  gratuitous  benignity,  He  might  direct  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  man  toward  eternal  life,  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  assured  to  him  eventually,  in  a  state  of  perfect  justification. 
To  object  against  the  covenant  character  of  this  constitution,  t^at 
is,  the  fact  of  its  involvency,  promises,  and  specifying  conditions 
for  their  fulfilment,  because  Adam  was  not  consulted  and  asked 
to  give  his  consent,  is  the  veriest  impertinence,  if  not  bordering 
on  impiety ;  for  the  assent  or  consent  of  man,  to  anv  and  every 
arrangement  which  God  should  propose  to  him  for  his  conduct 
and  benefit,  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  absolute  obedience  required 
from  him  by  the  very  law  of  his  creation.  He  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent bemg,  on  equal  terms,  to  treat  with  God. 

This  constitution  was  a  great  public  procedure,  designed  by 
God  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  relations,  the  character,  the  destiny 
of  Adam's  progeny.  He,  as  the  head  of  his  race,  a  public  person, 
was  tried ;  and  the  relations  of  his  ofi*spring  to  God,  and  their 
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condition  and  character^  Mrere  to  be  affected  by  bis  conduct.  It  i& 
not  conceivable  how  any  of  the  race  to  be  developed  from  Adam^ 
would  have  ever  been  placed^  in  circnmstances  more  propitious, 
and  favorable  for  the  success  of  the  trial,  than  was  Adam.  AU 
the  attendant  circumstances  and  correlate  ordinations  of  GW, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  show,  that  they  were  organic  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  that  God  had  designedly  arranged  everything,  so  that 
in  trying  him.  He  tried  all  his  natural  offspring.  Men  may  reasea 
and  object  as  they  choose,  on  this  subject ;  but  the  fact  isunqu«s* 
tioname  and  can  never  be  gainsaid,  that  his  offspring  are  treated^ 
as  Adam  himself  deserved  to  be  treated,  and  that,  to^^  before  aBj 
actual  personal  transgression  of  theirs  has  been  developed.  For,. 
on  bis  failure,  God,  not  only  drove  him  out  of  Paradise,  but  all 
his  offspring  have,  with  him,  thenceforth  been  excluded  from  it; 
they  are  bom  into  the  world  which  God  has  eursed  for  his  sake ; 
and  death  reigns  over  all,  as  well  the  infant  that  ney.er  knew  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  as  the  first  father  himself,  wh» 
subjected  his  race  to  its  tyranny*  Not  one  of  all  bi»  progeny  haa 
ever  been  placed  in  equally  favorable  circumstapces  witJi  him» 
Let  men  talk  as  they  please  about  a  system  of  moral  governments 
and  try  to  read  their  condition  and  destiny  by  the  light  of  nature^ 
leaving  out  of  view  the  public  charactei  and  relations  of  the  first 
parent,  the  facte  remain  for  ever  undeniable,  that  we  have  been 
exiled  from  Paradise,  along  with  him,  and  that  none  have  ever 
been  suffered  to  re-entes,  and  attempt  what  Adam  failed  to  do. 
Such  was  the  connection  or  relation,  between  him  and  his  pos> 
terity,  that,  as  Paul  affirms,  ^'  by  the  offence  of  ene,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.''^ 

The  law  or  covenant  of  works  violated  by  Adam,  has  been  in 
a  constant  process  of  execution.  His  act  has  attainted  his  race.. 
All  possibility  ef  a  man's  justifying  himself  before  God,  on 
Adamic  ^ound,  has  for  ever  ceased.  It  may  as  truly  be  said  o( 
the  forfeiture  of  eternal  life,  exacted  on  all  our  mortal  race,  as  it 
was,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  of  the  traitor's  offspring. 

^  By  his*  treason  standst  thou  not  attainted, 
Corropted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ?" 

Under  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  the  Lord  proclaimed  the  moral  law^ 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  that  constitution,  according  to  which  He 
assumed  the  Jewish  nation  into  a  political  compact  with  Himself,, 
as  their  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Its  great  design  is  to  foreshadow 
and  prepare  ftie  way  for  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  promised^ 
Messiah.  While  it  held  forth  obedience  as  the  condition  of  jus- 
tification, it  was  not  with  the  design,  or  expectation  on  the  part 
of  God>  that  man  would  fulfil  it.    The  very  proclamation  of  it 

Rom.  5^:28^. 
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filled  the  whole  multitude  with  horror  and  consternation,  and 
made  them  beg  for  a  mediator,  some  constituted  head  and  organ, 
through  whom  they  might  approach  to  a  communion  with  Uod. 
See  Exod.  20 :  1-19,  and  Heb.  12 :  1»-21.  To  this,  it  will  be 
objected ;  but  the  apostle  has  anticipated  the  objection :  ^^  Where- 
fore, then,  serveth  the  law  V^  He  is  speaking  of  the  law,  under 
the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  he  answers  promptly  and  pointedly, 
^^  It  was  added,  because  of  transgressions."^  It  was  not  pro* 
posed  by  God  as  an  entire,  independent  rule  of  righteousness,  to 
which  alone  they  were  to  look,  who  sought  for  justification  be- 
fore  Him.  It  was  a  mere  appendage  to  something  else*  That 
was  the  Abrahamic  covenuit,  or  constitution,  in  wnich  justifica<» 
tion  is  held  forth  by  faith  in  the  promised  seed — ^^  the  covenant 
that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ.'"  Its  object  was  to 
show  what  that  righteousness  is,  which  men  must  produce  in  order 
to  their  justificatian  before  God,  and  thus  contrasting  it  with  their 
transgressions,  for  e^er  kill  all  their  proud  hopes  of  meriting  His 
favor  by  their  own  works,  and  make  them  look  to  a  Mediator* 
^^  Before  faith -came,"  says  the  apostle,  ^^we  were  kept  under  the 
law,  shut  up  unto  Ute  faith,  whicih  should  afterwards  be  revealed* 
Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  unto  Christy 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  feith.^"  Thus  we  see,  that  to  the 
former  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  the  fathers,  the  Lord 
added  a  fiery  law,  promulged  from  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  light- 
ning, with  a  terrible  voice,  to  stiff-necked,  self-righteous  Israel, 
by  which  to  break  do^n  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  and  make 
them  sigh  and  long  for  the  promised  Redeemer,  '^  who  of  Grod  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and 
redemption."*  So  Christ  used  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  to 
kill  tbe  pride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  young  man,*  who 
thought,  by  his  good  deeds,  to  merit  eternal  life.  His  perfect 
morality  was  but  a  development  of  selfishness. 

But  for  the  covenant  of  grace  confirmed  in  Christ,  the  human 
race  had  universally  and  eternally  perished,  for  anything  that  we 
can  learn,  to  the  contrary,  from  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  the 
human  mind,  unaided  by  revelation,  would  have  discovered  or 
demonstrated  for  itself.  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness ;  and  sin- 
ners now  are  to  turn  away  from  the  fiery,  condemniue  law,  as  th^ 
covenant  of  works,  and  look  to  Christ,  to  be  justined  through 
Rim,  the  new  and  glorious  Head  of  His  believing  people,  and  on 
the  ground  of  His  deserving.  He  '^  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  being  made  a  curse  for  us."*  "  By  the  obedience 
of  one,  shall  many  be  justified."^  Surely  shall  one  say,  ^^  In  the 
Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength,  even  to  Him  shall  men 

*Gal.3:19.  •CkL3:17.  •  Gal.  3 :  23, 24.  *lCor.l;30. 
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come''  for  justification.    ^^  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
be  jnstifiea,  and  shall  glory.''* 

Neither  the  covenant  of  works,  nor  the  covenant  of  grace,  at 
all  affect  our  natural  and  rightful  obligations,  as  rational  crea- 
tures, to  obey  the  moral  law  of  God.  To  this  obedience,  justifi- 
cation before  God,  so  as  to  entitle  to  eternal  life,  never  was  pro- 
mised. All  God's  arrangements  for  man's  attaining  to  it,  have 
been  made  through  a  publicly  constituted  or  covenant  Head — first 
through  Adam,  next  through  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  Both  were 
procedures  of  Divine  sovereignty,  and  we  can  know  nothing  of  jus- 
tification unto  eternal  life,  but  as  we  learn  it  from  the  revelation 
of  Gk>d.  Adam's  failure  to  attain  to  it  by  his  obedience,  and  our 
forfeiture  of  it  through  him,  did  not  and  could  not  destroy  our 
natural  obligations  to  obey  the  law.  No  more  does  Christ's  per- 
fect obedience,  and  our  justification  through  Him,  and  restoration 
to  the  eternal  life,  forfeited  in  Adam.  We  are  *'  not  without  law  to 
God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ."'  But  this  natural  and  right- 
ful  obedience,  which  we  personally  owe  to  God,  can  never  fonn 
the  ground  of  our  justification  before  Him.  *^  For  if  there  had 
been  a  law  given,  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteous- 
ness"— that  conformity  to  law  which  justifies  before  God — *^  should 
have  been  by  the  law."*  We  are  all  under  one  or  other  of  the 
public  constitutions  which  Grod  has  ordained  for  men's  justifica- 
tion unto  eternal  life — ^the  moral  law  as  it  was  ordained  with 
Adam,  or  the  moral  law,  as  it  is  ordained  in  Christ.  Naturally, 
we  all  lie  under  the  former ;  but  its  motive  influence  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  secure  from  us  that  perfect  obedience  which  was  made 
the  condition  of  justification.  Clinging  to  it,  with  the  young 
man  in  the  gospel,  Christ  is  rejected,  and  the  sinner  penshes. 
"  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse.'^ 
It  is  only  by  the  cordial  choice  of,  and  confident  reliance  on, 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  that  we  pass  from 
under  the  broken  constitution — the  violated  law,  threatening 
curse,  and  are  brought  into  union  with  Him.  There  is  no  other 
means  of  escape  from  the  desert  of  Adam's  sin  being  visited  on 
us  his  children,  but  by  our  being  found  in  Christ,  being  united 
to  Him  by  faith,  and  so  made  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  His 
righteousness.  Our  relationship  to  the  law  must  be  changed; 
but  this  change  does  not  affect  or  chance  otnr  natural  obligations. 
They  remain  for  ever  the  same,  and  follow  us,  whether  on  earth, 
in  heaven,  or  in  hell.  But  to  these  natural  obligations,  no  pro- 
mise of  justification  unto  eternal  life,  has  ever  been  annexed ;  and 
to  teach,  that  justification  before  God  is  to  be  attained  through 
our  own  personal,  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  is,  if  we  at  all 

>  Isai.  45 :  24,  26.  •  1  Cor.  10 :  21. 
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understand  the  Word  of  God,  to  subvert  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  destroy  the  souls  and  hopes  of  men  for  ever. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  these  di£ferent  relations, 
in  which  men  may  stand  to  the  law,  and  of  the  distinctions  on 
this  subject,  so  clearly  made,  in  the  Scriptures,  when  he  insists 
upon  perfect,  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  ground 
or  condition  of  immutable  justification  before  God.  According 
to  his  view,  there  is  no  security  whatever  for  the  believer,  whether 
on  earth  or  in  heaven,  but  what  he  can  find  in  his  own  perfect 
holiness  or  obedience  to  the  law.  He  is  not  fully  justified  at  any 
moment,  and  cannot  be  fully  assured  of  his  admission  to  etemsu 
life.  The  utmost  he  can  dare  to  hope  is,  that,  possibly,  probably, 
by  persevering  in  perfect  obedience,  he  may,  in  the  end,  be  fully 
justified.  Verily,  this  is  to  bring  back  the  thunders  and  tempest, 
the  smoke,  and  lightnings  and  terrors  of  Sinai ;  and  by  throwing 
men  upon  their  own  deeds,  to  drive  to  utter  despair,  the  more 
humble  and  self-diffident,  who  cannot,  with  our  author,  and  the 
deluded  victims  of  an  offensive  spiritual  pride,  flatter  themselves 
that  their  ways  are  found  *^  perfect  before  God.'^ 

He  defines  justification  before  Grod,  to  be  "  an  ultimate  treat- 
ment of  the  sinner  as  just"* — not  a  present,  full  acquittal  and 
acceptance  with  God.  And  so  confident  is  he,  that  he  tells  us, 
*'  Sinners  cannot  possibly  be  justified  in  any  other  senseP^  The 
apostle  differs  from  him,  most  pointedly  and  radically ;  for  he 
makes  justification  before  God,  a  Divine  procedure,  so  certain  and 
so  complete,  upon  the  very  first  exercise  of  faith,  as  not  only  to  be 
known  by  the  believer  as  a  veritable  fact  already  taken  place,  but 
also  to  become  efficient  as  a  cause,  operating  to  produce  its  ap- 
propriate and  blissful  results  or  fruits.  "  Being  justified  by  faith, 
we  have  peace  with  God,"*  &c. 

Christ,  in  fact,  according  to  our  author,  has  no  other  part  or 
office  to  do  in  our  justification,  than  to  secure  a  **  governmental 
decree  of  pardon  or  amnesty,"  which  places  us  in  a  condition  to 
justify  ourselves  by  our  own  personal  obedience.  For  so  far  as 
justification  by  Christ  is  concerned,  he  makes  it  to  consist  wholly 
m  pardon.  At  one  moment,  he  says,  the  sinner  is  justified  by 
faith,  and  yet  talks  of  an  ultimate  justification,  on  the  ground  of 
personal  obedience  ;  and  that  obedience,  he  insists,  must  be  per- 
fect, for  he  will  not  admit,  that  anything  short  of  perfection  is 
obedience  at  all,  or  that  God  can  accept  anything  else.  "  Nothing," 
says  he,  *^can  be  virtue,  that  is  not  just  what  the  moral  law  de- 
mands. That  is,  nothing  short  of  what  it  requires  can  be,  in  any 
sense,  virtue.  The  common  idea  seems  to  be,  that  a  kind  of  obe^ 
dience  is  rendered  to  God  by  Christians,  which  is  true  religion, 
and  which,  on  Christ's  account,  is  accepted  of  GJod,  which,  after 
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all,  comes  indefinitely  short  of  full  or  entire  obedience  at  any 
moment ;  that  the  gospel  has,  somehow,  brought  men,  that  i$, 
Christians,  into  such  relations,  that  God  really  accepts  of  them 
an  imperfect  obedience,  something  far  below  what  His  law  re- 
quires ;  that  Christians  are  accepted  and  justified  while  they 
render  at  best  but  a  partial  obedience,  and  while  they  sin  more  or 
less  at  every  moment.  Now  this  appears  to  me  as  radical  an 
error  as  can  well  be  taught.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  hold,  that 
Christians  are  justified,  that  is,  that  they  are  pardoned  and  accepted, 
and  treated  as  just,  though  at  every  moment  sinning,  by  coming 
short  of  rendering  Uiat  obedience  which  the  moral  law  demands. 
They  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  justified  at  any  moment  by  the 
law,  for  that  at  every  moment  condemns  them  for  present  sin,  bat 
that  they  are  justified  by  grace,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
made  really  and  personally  righteous  by  ^ce,  but  that  grace 
pardons  ana  accepts,  and,  in  this  sense,  justifies  them,  when  they 
are  in  the  present  commission  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  sin ; 
that  grace  accounts  them  righteous,  while  in  fact  they  are  con- 
tinually sinning;  that  they  are  fully  pardoned  and  acquitted, 
while  at  the  same  time  committing  sin.  While  voluntarily  with- 
holding full  obedience,  their  partial  obedience  is  accepted,  and 
the  sin  of  withholding  full  obedieace  is  forgiven.  God  accepts 
what  the  sinner  has  a  mind  to  give,  and  forgives  what  he  volun- 
tarily withholds.     This  is  no  caricature."* 

We  greatly  difier  from  our  author.  It  is  not  only  a  provoking 
irritating  caricature,  but  an  impudent  sophistical  sneer,  ana 
never  would  have  been  indulged  by  one,  who  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  ride  over  rough-shod,  and  to  take  delight  in  trampling 
under  his  feet,  the  distinctions  which  the  apostle  Paul  and  evan- 
gelical theologians  after  him,  from  his  day  down,  have  recog- 
nized between  things  that  differ,  viz,  the  law  of  God  as  a  cove- 
nant of  works  or  means  of  justification,  and  the  law  of  God  as 
the  covenant  of  grace  or  law  of  faith,  which  proffers  justification 
without  deeds  of  righteousness,  and  who  did  not  confound  with 
both,  the  natural  obligations  to  obedience,  whicii,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  justification  is  concerned,  are  neither  here  nor  there, 
in  any  way  altered  or  affected,  nor  made  the  pivot  on  which  turn 
acceptance  with  God,  admission  to  a  justified  state  as  adopted 
children,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life.  The  discriminating  reader 
will  not  fail  to  detect  in  the  above  extracts,  the  sophistical  use  he 
makes  of  familiar  forms  of  speech,  such  expressions  as,  ^^  sinning," 
*^  committing  sin,"  "  withholding  full  obedience,"  "  what  the 
sinner  has  a  mind  to  give,"  &c,  and  in  the  popular  sense  of 
voluntary  and  deliberate  offences,  and  thus  charging  on  those 
whose  sentiments  he  condemns,  statements  and  admission  which 
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they  do  not  make,^  in  the  sense  he  attributes  to  them.  The  advo- 
cates of  justification  by  faith  without  works,  are  as  cautious  and 
zealous  as  our  author,  if  not  more  so,  in  teaching,  that  the  mind 
of  the  sinner  who  is  justified  by  faith,  is  in  such  state,  that  he 
cannot  willingly  and  deliberately  do  what  he  knows  to  be  sin,  or 
refuse  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be'his  duty,  while  they  arc  far,  very 
fSair,  from  admitting  or  representing  as  our  author  does,  that  this  is 
perfect  obedience,  or  '^  the  full  entire  obedience,''  to  use  his  own 
ravorite  phrase,  which  the  law  re(}uires.  So  far  from  Antimoniaa 
tendencies  and  predilections,  their  morality  and  piety  and  spirit- 
uality will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  who  make  more 
display,  and  whose  censoriousness  and  uncharitableness  have 
become  proverbial* 

The  views  he  slanders  are  those  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  teaches  that  ^'  believers  be  not  under  the  law  as  a 
covenant  of  works  to  be  justified  or  condemned,"^  and  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  apostle  Paul's,  for  he  says  of  himself,  '^  I 
through  the  law,  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God. 
I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God,  for  if  righteousness  come  by 
the  law  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."*  *^  Now  we  are  delivered 
from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held*'"  It  has  been 
well  remarked,*  that  if  as  to  any  set  of  men,  the  justifying  and 
condemning  power  be  removed  from  that  law  which  God  gave  to 
Adam,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  and  to  all  mankind  in  him ;  then 
the  covenant  form  of  that  law  is  done  away  as  to  them,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  covenant  of  works  in  being  as  to  them,  to  have 
a  commanding  power  over  them.  But  such  is  the  case  of  believ- 
ers, that  law  can  neither  justify  them  nor  condemn ;  therefore 
there  is  noxoven^nt  of  works  in  being  between  Grod  and  them, 
to  have  a  commanding  power  over  them ;  our  Lord  Jesus  blotted 
out  the  handwriting,  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his 
cross."  How  well  does  this  agree  with  the  apostles  doctrine 
and  illustrations  !  ''  Wherefore  my  brethren  ye  also  are  become 
dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  ^ould  be  married 
to  another,  even  to  him,  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we 
should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God."*  The  first  husband,  the  first 
head  is  dead  to  us ;  or  we  are  dead  to  it,  that  is,  the  covenant 
relation  is  destroyed.  '^Ye  are  not  under  the  law  but  under 
grace."*  This  death  to  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  or 
divorce  from  the  first  husband,  is  effected  by  Christ.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  put  Himself  under  the  commanding  power  of  the  law  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  and  gave  it  perfect  obedience,  to  deliver  Hi» 
people  from  under  it.  ^^  God  sent  forth  his  son  made  of  a  woman 
made  under  the  law  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law."^ 
That  they  never  should  put  their  necks  under  that  yoke  again, 
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cannot  but  be  highlj  disbonorins  to  tbis  crucified  Cbiist,  wbo 
disarmed  the  law  of  its  tbunders,  defaced  tbe  obligation  of  it  as  a 
eoveDant,  and  as  it  were  ground  the  stones  on  which  it  was 
written  to  powder.^  All  this  will  doubtless  appear  unmeaning 
and  ridiculous  to  our  author. 

His  experience  runs  not  in  this  way  at  all.  He  has  indeed 
very  correctly  said  of  it,  "  this  is  certainly  another  gospel  from 
the  one  I  am  circulating.  It  is  not  a  difference  merely  on  some 
speculative  or  theoretic  point.  It  is  a  point  fundamental  to  the 
gospel,  and  to  salvation  if  any  one  can  be.^'"  Thus  He  has 
deliberately  and  solemnly  made  the  fearful  issue,  and  separated 
himself  from  the  hosts  of  his  Presbyterian  and  Conj^gational 
brethren,  from  the  Reformers  and  the  multitudes  of  holy  and 
devoted  men  in  past  ages,  wbo  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  this 
very  doctrine  which  he  calls  Antinomianism,  and  which  as  taught 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  was  dandered  by  unbelievers  m  the  very 
same  way  he  does  our  faith.  How  widely  and  fundamentally 
he  differs,  we  proceed  to  show  from  his  own  statements. 

He  objects  to  the  common  phraseology  that  ^^  the  law  regards 
Christ's  obedience  as  ours  on  the  ground  that  He  obeyed  for  us,'' 
because  the  legal  maxim,  that  what  a  man  does  by  another  he 
does  by  himself,  does  not  apply  except  in  cases  where  one  acts 
in  behalf  of  another  by  his  own  consent,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  obedience  of  Christ."*  That  Christ  acted  in  behalf  of 
His  sheep,  suffered  too,  and  died  on  their  behalf,  are  facts  of  un- 
questionable verity.  *'  I  lay  down  my  life  says  the  Saviour,"  for 
the  sheep,"*  "  Jesus  was  made  a  surety  of  a  better  testament."* 
A  surety  is  one  who  undertakes  for  another  to  make  good  his 
obligations.  Christ  is  surety  for  God  to  sinners,  pkedgin^  the 
*oath  and  promises  of  the  Father,  and  engaging  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power  and  awthority  with  which  He  is  invested  to  make 
men  good.*  Even  Socinians  admit  this.  But  He  is  especially 
surety  for  men  to  God,  and  so  is  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,^  "  was  made  a  curse  for 
us,"'  "  was  made  sin  for  us,"*  '^  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities."**  God  has  constituted  nim 
a  public  Head,  "  given  Him  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,"  and 
authorized  Him  -to  act  for  all  that  will  accept  His  proffered 
services.  He  offers  Himself  as  Sponsor  or  Surety  for  us,  and 
our  consent  to  Him,  and  trust  in  Him,  as  our  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  in  the  various  offices  He  performs,  gives  us  at  once 
the  benefit  of  His  suretiship. 

The  objection  that  Christ's  obedience  cannot  avail  for  ns, 
because  He  has  not  been  appointed  by  us,  seems  to  be  worse  than 
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fatile.    It  would  have  been  the  very  height  of  impiety  for  us,  t9 
propose  a  substitute  to  meet  our  obligations,  and  make  amends 
for  our  failure,  unless  God  had  intimated  His  will.     If  He,  in 
infinite  grace,  has  been  pleased  so  to  do,  to  withhold  our  consent 
would  be  the  veriest  pride  and  madness.    A  government  acts  for 
the  interests  of  its  subjects.    Even  in  our  own,  where  represen- 
tation is  carried  out  more  explicitly  and  formally  by  the  choice  of 
electors,  the  government,  in  matters  of  vital  moment,  acts  for  us, 
and  where  our  consent  is  not  asked.    Minor  children  and  females, 
have   no  opponunity  of  expressing  their  consent  or  dissent. 
Their  parents  and  husbands  act  for  them.      A  dying  father 
appoints  one  to  act,  and  render  all  services  in  law  necessary,  for 
his  children's  welfare.     Their  refusal  cordially  to  submit  to  such 
procedures,,  would  be  accounted  just  as  criminal  as  it  would  be 
injurious  to  their  interests.     The  consent  of  the  minor  does  not 
Test  more  authority  in  the  acting  Executor  or  Justice  appointed 
of  the  father,  than  the  law  had  e^ven  him.    If  he  discharges  his 
trust  so  as  to  conciliate  the  conMence,,and  gain  the  consent  of 
those  for  whom  he  acts,  it  does  indeed  magnify  his  grace  and 
benevolence,  hi& wisdom  and  care,  bujt  gives  him  no  authority  hd 
did  not  previously  possess.    It  is  thus  with   our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    He  acts  for  us  and  manages  our  interest,  when  in  our 
impenitence  and  guilt  we  oppose  Him ;  nor  does  He  desist  in  refer- 
ence to  those  given  Him,  put  under  His  care,  by  the  Father,  for 
whom  He  has  been  appointed  guardian  and  trustee,  till  He  over- 
comes their  enmity,  by  the  manifestation  of  His  love  and  excel- 
lence, and  winning  their  hearts,  sways  them,  as  well  with  their 
fiiU  consent,  as  by  the  appoin^ent  of  the  Father.     The  proofis 
of  the  fact,  that  He  performs  such  invaluable  services,  a&  guar- 
dian, shepherd,  justice^  sponsor  or  representative  of  His  people, 
according  to  ihe  Father's  deed  of  trust,  are  abundant  in  the 
Scriptures*    In  his  dying  moments  He  performed  the  surety's 
service   and  prayed,   "  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.''*  **  Deliver  him  from  goinff  down  to  the  pit ;  I  have 
found  a  ransom."*    "He  was  delivered  for  our  offences  and 
raised  sigain  for  our  Justification.'"    "  When  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."     "  Who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  it  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather  is  risen  again, 
who  is  even  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God,  to  make  intercession  for 
us."*    "  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.'"    "  The 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  into  mv  hand.'"    "  And  ye 
are  complete  in  Him,  which  is  the  Head."'    Jesus  was  made 
surety  oi  a  better  testament.'"    We  confess  that  with  such  and 
other  proof  of  the  fact  of  His  being  constituted  by  the  Father, 
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the  great  Administrator  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  our  sensibilitiei 
have  been  greatly  shocked,  by  the  flippant,  dogmatic  and  super- 
cilious manner,  in  which  our  author's  philosophy  has  led  him  to 
set  aside  the  surety  work  of  Christ,  and  all  His  active  obedience, 
as  the  reason  with  God,  or  ground  of  our  justification  in  His 
sight. 

^ut  this  is  not  the  worst.     He  affirms  that  it  is  <'  a  most  false 
and  nonsensical  assumption,  that  Christ  owed  no  obedience  to  the 
law  in  His  own  person.    This  is  an  infinite  mistake.''^    The  obe- 
dience of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  he  makes  to  be  as  truly  and 
fully  necessary  for  his  own  personal  justification  by  the  law,  as  is 
the  personal  obedience  x>f  man  for  his  justification  on  the  same 
basis.     His  public  office  and  relation  as  mediator  and  sui;ety  are 
totally  overlooked,  and  He  is  placed  by  our  author,  precisely  on 
the  same  ground,  that  any  one  of  our  mortal  race  occupies,  in  his 
natural  condition,  as  the  subject  of  Grod's  moral  government.    ^It 
was  naturally  impossible  for  Htm,  and  is  naturally  impossible  for 
any  beings  to  perform  a  work  of  superero^tion,  that  is,  to  be 
more  benevolent  than  the  law  of  God  requires  him  to  be^    This 
is,  and  must  be,  as  true  of  God,  as  it  is  of  any  other  being. 
Would  not  Christ  have  sinned,  had  He  not  been  perfectly  bene- 
volent 1    If  He  would,  it  follows  that  He  owed  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  really  as  any  other  being.     Indeed,  a  being  that  owed  no 
obedience  to  the  moral  law,  must  be  wholly  incapable  of  virtue; 
for  what  is  virtue  but  obedience  to  the  moral  law  ?    But  if  Christ 
owed  personal  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  then  His  obedience 
would  no  more  than  justify  himself.     He  did  no  more  than  this. 
He  could  do  no  more.     It  was  naturully  impossible  for  Him,  then, 
to  obey  in  our  behalf."*    Thus  does  he,  by  his  philosophy,  iset 
aside  the  whole  mediatorial  obedience  of  Christ,  as  a  nullity  and 
impossibility.     We  can  scarcely  restrain  the  feelings  of  abhor- 
rence, with  which  the  presumption  and  rashness  of  our  author,  in 
carrving  out  his  theory,  lead  him  to  express  himself  on  a  theme, 
so  vitally  dear  and  infinitelv  important  to  our  hopes  of  accept- 
tance  with  God  and  eternal  life.    The  death  of  Christ  was  on 
His  part  an  act  of  obedience.    "  This  commandment  have  I  re- 
ceived of  my  Father,"*  says  He,  viz.  that  "  He  should  lay  down 
His  life  for  His  sheep."    He  ^'  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  Cross."*    This  act  of  obedience  did  not  grow 
out  of  His  personal   obligations  as  a  subject  of  mere  moral 
government.     It  was  a  public  work,  incident  and  essential  to 
His  mediatorial  and  suretjf  character,  office,  and  relation,  and  to 
which  He  voluntarily  engaged  Himself,  in  die  gracious  covenant 
of  redemption.     To  characterize,  as  our  author  does,  the  viewi 
of  those  who  so  unde^rstand  and  represent  it,  as  if  they  made  it  a 
work  of  supererogation,  we  will  not  say,  is  an  attempt  to  use  the 
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odium  theologicum  among  Protestants,  but  looks  very  much  like  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  to  oar  mind,  a  most  disgusting  and  offensive  cari- 
cature, of  a  radical  truth  of  the  ever-blessed  gospel  of  salvation. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  here,  how  he  uses  both  his 
philosophy  and  sophistry  in  maintaining  his  positions.  With  him, 
the  sum  total  and  perfection  of  obedience,  is  good-will  or' willing 
good  to  God  and  to  the  universe.  Christ  was  under  obli^tions 
to  be  perfectly  benevolent,  both  as  man  and  as  God.  His  obe- 
dience would  not  possibly  exceed  these ;  therefore  His  obedience 
would  be  for  none  other  than  Himself,  to  meet  and  sustain  His 
own  personal  obligations.  Coi^seciuently,  everything  beyond 
this,  being  more  than  moral  law  required,  must  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  His  object  is,  by  the  argumentum  ducens  in  oJ- 
surdurriy  to  prove,  that  tne  obedience  of  Cnrist  can  have  no  place 
in  our  justification.  But  his  argument  proves  too  much ;  for  it 
proves,  that  neither  can  the  death  of  Cnrist  have  place  in  our 
justification,  or  pardon,  as  he  uses  the  word,  since  that  death  was 
an  act  of  obedience,  by  the  showing  of  Christ  Himself.  See 
John,  10  :  18.  But  here  again  our  author's  errors  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  of  his  attempting  to  simplify,  by  confounding  things 
that  differ. 

The  above  extract,  which  is  of  kindred  character  with  many 
that  might  be  added,  betrays  the  fact,  that  he  either  has  totally 
lost  sight  of,  or  cares  not  to  make,  the  distinction  already  noticed, 
and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  constantly  kept  in  view,  between 
natural  obligations  binding  us  personall]^  to  keep  the  moral  law, 
and  official  obligations  binding  to  certain  acts  and  services  ren- 
dered necessary  m  particular  public  offices  and  arbitrarily  consti- 
tuted relations,  and  which  pertain  not  to  any  natural  relationship. 
It  pertained  not  to  Christ  as  God— was  not  an  obligation  pressing 
Him  as  a  Divine  person,  to  assume  human  nature  into  union  with 
Himself,  and  be  made  under  the  law  and  under  the  curse.  Nei- 
ther did  it  pertain  to  Him  as  man,  to  make  the  suicidal  sacrifice 
of  Himself,  of  which  He  speaks.  John,  10 :  18.  But  assuming 
the  office  and  relationship  of  Surety  and  Mediator,  in  that  cha- 
racter and  relation.  He  owned  and  met  obligations,  from  wjiich 
naturally  He  was  exempt ;  but  which  obligations  were  assumed 
not  for  Himself,  only  for  His  people.  The  eternal  Son  of  GJod, 
the  second  person  ot  the  adorable  Trinity,  as  God  equal  with  the 
Father,  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  naturally,  under  moral  obliga- 
tions to  perform  the  acts  and  services,  and  to  accomplish  the 
death,  to  which  He  devoted  Himself. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  His  benevolence  in  this  matter, 
the  Scriptures  are  so  unequivocal  and  pointed,  and  clear,  that  we 
are  perfectly  amazed  our  author  has  not  seen  and  pondered  what 
they  affirm,  viz.  that  the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  a 
procedure  of  grace.    Nor  will  we  allow  him  here  to  confound 
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between  grace  and  benevolence;  for  the  Scriptures  are  just  a$ 
clear  in  distinguishing  between  them,  and  in  making  grace  a 
matter  of  pure,  unobligated  favor^  flowing  freely  from  the  sove- 
reign pleasure  of  God.  "  The  grace  of  Christ"  w  something  cha- 
tacteristically  different  from  natural  good  will  or  benevolent  re- 
gards.  Our  first  parent  and  public  head,  havinff  failed  and  lost 
the  inheritance  nromisfed  on  condition  of  his  obedience,  God  was 
under  no  morai  obligations  to  provide  another :  much  less  was 
the  Eternal  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,,  under  moral 
obligations,  to  assume,  human  nature  into  union  with  His  Divine 
nature,  and  thus  place  Himself  in,  and  adapt  Himself  to,  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition,  in  which  a  public  person  or  Head  must 
appear  and  act,  if  fallen  man  is  to  be  ever  rescued.  The  Son  of 
God,  however,  having  most  graciously  unfiertaken  thus  to  assume 
man's  nature,,  and  place  Himself  in  new  relations  to  His  fallen 
creatures,  to  appear  and  aqt  as  a  new  public  Head,  the  second 
Adam,  a  Surety,  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Deliverer,  Prophet,  Priest, 
Ki^g,  &c.,  did,  by  that  very  fact,  undertake  to  perform  important 
obligations,  which  naturally  pertain  to  Him.  In  other  words, 
His  mediatorial  office  and  relation,  His  being  constituted  the 
second  Adam,  involved  services  and  looked  to  sufferings  and  acts, 
ta  which,  as  Son  of  God,^  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  devote 
HinoLself,  nor  wa3  the  Father  to  require  from  Him. 

Our  author  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  mystery  of  His  person. 
His  human  nature  never  existed  separate  from  His  divine.  His 
personal  Deity  never  was  united  to  a  human  person.  The  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  the 
paan  Cbrist  Jesus.  These  are  correlate  terms,  to  denote  the  same 
person,  although  ia  different  respects  of  nature.  Our  author,  by 
his  philosophy,  and  reasonings,  places  Him  in  the  condition  and 
under  the  obligations  of  a  mere  creature — of  one  descending 
from  Adam  "  by  ordinary  generation.''  Here,  we  lament  to  say, 
he  has  been  led  presumptuously  astray  by  his  philosophy.  Ex- 
ercising a  simple,  childlike  faith  in  the  testimony  of  Goa — ^look- 
ing to  religion  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  not  as  it  lies  in  the 
natural  reason — ^takin^  the  Scriptures  as  a  communication  from 
God,  instead  of  exalting  his  philosophy  of  free-will  and  moral 

Sivemment,  as  he  has  defined  them, — and  being  content  to  sit  at 
e  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learning  of  Him,  instead  of  rising  above 
Him,  and  judging  both  Him,  and  His  obligation^  by  the  rule  of 
his  own  cogitation,  our  brother  would  certainly  have  perceived, 
that  the  scheme  of  redemption  is  not  a  system  of  mere  natural 
moral  government — ^that  it  existed  not  eternally  in  the  nature  of 
things — ^but  that  it  proceeds  from  the  free  and  sovereign  love  and 
ffrace  of  God,  electing  a  portion  of  the  fallen,  ruined,  guilty 
human  race,  and  providing  and  ordaining  for  tiiem  a  new  and 
glorious  Head,  on  condition  of  whose  faiUifuI  discharge  of  the 
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duties  and  service  required  of  Him,  those,  who  were  by  nature 
children  of  wrath,  and  heirs  of  the  curse,  should  be  adopted  in 
Him,  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  justified 
for  ever  in  His  siffht,  and  brought  into  and  established,  eternally, 
in  a  new  and  exalted  relation  to  the  Most  High,  far  more  glorious 
and  blessed,  than  would  have  been  secured,  or  had  been  onginally 
proposed,  by  the  obedience  of  their  first  and  fallen  head.  See 
Eph.  1 :  3-10.  "  (5od  the  Father  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
his  only  begotton  Son,"'  &c.  God  the  Son  most  freely  gave 
Himself  and  consecrated  Himself  to  the  work  of  saving  those 
whom  the  Father  gave  to  Him,  as  the  reward  of  His  purchase. 
See  John,  17  :  6,  11,  19,  20,  21.  Placed  in  a  new  and  peculiar 
relation  by  this  covenant  of  redemption,  peculiar  services  de- 
volved on  Him  for  the  justification  and  salvation  of  those  who 
were  given  to  Him  by  the  Father.  As  the  newly  constituted 
covenant  Head,  He  voluntarily  received  commands,  and  assumed 
4>b)igations,  which  pertained  not  to  Him,  as  the  Eternal  Son. 
See  John,  6 :  37-40 ;  10  :  14-18.  This  glorious  covenant  (see 
Psalms,  9d :  3)  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  our  author, 
in  the  mazes  of  his  philosophy. 

So  far  from  the  obligations  binding  our  blessed  Redeemer  to 
obedience,  being  whofly  for  Himseli,  His  whole  life  and  dis- 
courses prove  that  they  were  not  natural  to  Him  as  the  Son  of 
Grod,  but  were  voluntarily  assumed,  and  for  the  discharge  of  which 
He  qualified  Himself,  by  taking  upon  Him  our  nature,  that  He 
might  have  somewhat  to  offer,  and  by  His  obedience,  merit  the 
revrard  promised  of  the  Father,  which  was  to  be  for  ever  exalted 
and  established  as  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  of  the  new  crea^ 
tion,  and  Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church.  See  Heb.  10 {  5- 
13,  and  Phil.  2:  5-11.  Losing  sight  of  this  official  public  rda- 
tion  of  Christ,  our  author  has  yielded  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
his  philosophy,  and  been  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  and 
«rror.  Having  taken  a  metaphysical  position,  as  to  the  nature  and 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  which  necessitates  him,  for  consis- 
tency's sake,  to  make,  by  a  process  of  generalization,  both  Grod 
and  man's  moral  obligations  to  be  of  like  character;  neglecting 
to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ,  and  resolving  God's 
special  revelations  of  grace  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  through 
Jesus  Christ,  into  a  system  of  mere  moral  government,  he  is  ever 
found  conflicting  with  the  Scriptures.  Denying  that  the  obedience 
of  Christ  was  rendered  on  behalf  of  His  people,  as  their  covenant 
Head  or  Surety,  through  whom  alone  God  deals  with  us  and  for 
U85  he  is  necessitated  to  make  justification  mere  pardon.  Yet 
this  is  not  done  openly  and  fully  ;  for  at  one  moment  he  identi- 
fies ^^  pardoning  and  restoring  to  favor,"  which  things  are  not 
identical,  and  at  the  next,  makes  them  to  differ,  averring,  that 
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^  JQStiiication  consbts^"  not  in  the  laws  pronouncing  the  sinner 
just,  but  in  bis  being  ultimately^  govemmentally  treated  as  if  he 
-were  just."^  Present  pardon,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
cannot  justify.  The  sinner  is  not,  in  fact,  and  fully,  justified 
when  he  believes  ;  but  ^^  ultimately"  he  will  be.  When  or  how 
long  before  he  will  be  ^^  W^tmo/eify,  goyernmentally  treated  as 
just,''  however,  he  does  not  say.  This  we  are  left  to  infer, 
from  his  various  positions  or  assertions  advanced,  while  discussing 
the  subject.  Thence  we  learn,  that  it  is  only  when,  and  while, 
perfect  obedience  is  rendered  by  men  in  tJieir  own  persons,  that 
they  are  justified.  'And  here  he  brings  in  his  doctnne  of  perfec- 
tion, or  entire  sanctification,  substituting  the  holiness  of  the 
believer  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

**  The  Bible,''  says  he,"  everywhere  represents  justified  per- 
sons as  sanctified,  and  always,  expressly   or  impliedly,  con- 
ditionates  justification   upon  sanctification.'"    ^^  By   sanctifica- 
tion  being  a  condition  of  justification,  the  following  things  are 
intended.     1.  That  present,  full  and  entire  consecration  of  heart 
and  lil'e  to  God  and  His  service,  is  an  unalterable  condition  of 
present  pardon,  of  past  sin,  and  of  present  acceptance  with  God. 
3.  That  the  penitent  soul  remains  justified  no  longer  than  this 
full-hearted  consecration  continues.''    The  phrases  ^^  full-hearted 
consecration,"  ^^  entire  consecration  of  heart  and  life,"  ^^  full, 
present  obedience,"  "  entire  obedience,"  *'  universal  obedience," 
** sincerity,"  "obedience,"  and  such  like,  used  by  our  author, 
when  speaking  of  the  condition  of  justification,  are,  with  him,  the 
synonymes  of  absolute  perfection  of  moral  character,  utter  sin- 
lessness,  living  without  sin.     "  That  he  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  law,  while  there  is  a  particle  of  sin  in  him,"  he  says,  "  is  too 
plain  to  need  proof.     But  can  he  be  pardoned  and  accepted,  and 
then  justified,  in  the  gospel  sense,  while  sin,  any  degree  of  sin, 
temains  in  him  1    Certainly  not.     For  the  law,  unless  it  be  re- 
pi^aled,  and  Antinomianism  be  true,  continues  to  condemn,  while 
there  is  any  degree  of  sin  in  him.'"    A  man,  therefore,  must 
become  perfectly  holy  in  order  to  forgiveness,  in  the  verj'  first 
instance;  and  the  slightest  deviation  afterwards,  throws  him  at 
once  back  as  fully  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  as  he  was 
at  the  first.    To  such  absurdity  and  error  is  he  led  by  disregarding 
the  different  relations  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  the 
moral  law  to  men. 

The  following  passage  shows  how  utterly  he  abhors,  and 
slanderously  he  reproaches,  the  distinction  to  which  we  bare 
teferred.  "  If  I  understand  the  powers  of  the  Presbyterian 
confession  of  faith,  they  regarded  justification  0$  a  state  remitting 
from  the  relation  of  an  adopted  child  of  God,  which  state  is 
entered  by  faith  alone,  and  held  that  justification,  is  not  con- 
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ditionated  upon  obedience  for  the  time  being,  but  that  a  person 
in   this  state   may   (as  they   hold  that  all  m  this  life  in   fact 
do)  sin  daily,  and   even  continually,  yet  without  condemna- 
tion by  the  law,  their  sin  bringing  them  only  under  his  fatherly- 
displeasure,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
as  a  condition  of  his  fatherly  favor,  but  not  as  a  condition  of 
pardon  or  of  ultimate  salvation.     They  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  child  of  God  as  no  longer  under  moral  government,  in  such 
a  sense  that  sin  was  imputed  to  him,  this  having  been  imputed 
to  Christ  and  Christ's  righteousness  so  literally  imputed  to  him, 
that  do  what  he  may  after  the  first  act  of  faith,  he  is  accounted 
and  treated  in  his  person  as  wholly  righteous.    If  this  is  not 
Antinomianism,  I  know  not  what  is ;  since  they  hold  that  all  wl^o 
once  believed  will  certainly  be  saved,  yet  that  their  perseverance 
in  holy  obedience  to  the  end  is  in  no  case  a  condition  of  final 
justification,  but  that  this  is  conditionated   upon  the  first  act  of 
faith  alone.     They  support  their  position  with  quotations  from 
Scripture  as  much  in  point  as  is  common  for  them.    (How  very 
modest,  but  stil)  more  so  what  follows.)   When  I  read  that  Con- 
fession of  Faith  I  am  ashamed,  not  to  say  indignant^  at  the  loose 
and  often  ridiculoi^  manner  (strange  lai^uage  and  charges  from 
one  so  remarkably  loose  and  incorrect  himself  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage) in  which  its  framers  and  abettors  quote  Scripture  in  support 
of  some  of  its  nonsensical  positions.     They  often  rely  on  proof 
texts,  that  in  their  meaning  and  spirit  have  not  the  remotest  alia* 
sion  to  the  point,  in  support  of  which  they  are  quoted.    I  have 
tried  to  understand  the  subject  of  justification,  as  it  is  taught  in 
the  Bible,  without  going  in  to  labored  speculations  or  to  theologi- 
cal technicalities."'    How  true  this  may  be,  the  reader  will  judge. 
But  to  us  it  is  very  obvious  that  he  has  not  gone  to  his  Bibles 
and  studied  it  as  a  whole,  and  taken  his  views  entirely  thence ; 
but  has  actually  gone  into  the  most  labored  speculations,  seeking 
to  generalise  and  simplify,  and  to  reduce  the  whole   of  God's 
complicated  and  wonderful  dispensations  of  grace,  into  a  mere 
natural  system  of  moral  government.     Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  two  volumes  he  has  attempted  but  little  of  Scriptural  exposi* 
tion,  but  having  stated  his  positions,  and  reasoned  out  his  con- 
clusions, in  the  light  of  his  philosophy,  has  piled  together  heape 
of  texts,  for  which  he  has  apologized  to  his  readers.    And  well 
might  he  do  so,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  applied 
passages  to  his  purpose,  without  reference  to  their  connection,  or 
to  the  great  outline  and  scheme  pervading  the  word  of  God.    Pro- 
fessor Morgan  has  in  one  place  been  introduced  to  do  this  work 
for  him,  by  way  of  answering  Dr.  Beecher.* 

We,  too,  object  to  technicalities  when  addressing  impenitent 
meni  who  have  never  read  their  Bible  attentively,  and  are  ante- 
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Suainted  with  the  coDvenient  forms  of  speech  amon^  theologians, 
tut  when  Theology  is  the  subject  expressly  treated,  and  that  for 
the  instruction  of  theological  students,  candidates  for  the  gospel 
ministry,  a  sneer  at  technicalities,  will  be  understood  and  passed 
.  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Our  author  shall  speak  for  himself.  "  The  following,"  says  he, 
<'  is  a  succinct  and  true  account  of  the  matter :  (viz:  the  justification 
of  a  sinner  before  God,)  upon  condition  of  the  mediatorial 
death  and  work  of  Christ,  (which  work,  of  course,  according  to 
his  own  showing  as  above  noticed,  was  obedience  for  Himself 
that  could  no  more  than  justify  Himself,)  the  penitent  and  believ- 
ing soul  is  freely  pardoned  and  received  to  favor,  as  if  he  had 
not  sinned,  while  he  remains  penitent  and  believing,  subject  hovo- 
ever  to  condemnation  and  eternal  death,  unless  he  nolds  fast  the 
beginning  of  his  confidence  to  the  end  of  life."^  Language 
cannot  possibly  aflirm,  more  clearly  and  pointedly,  that  the 
believer  justifies  himself  by  his  own  personal  obedience.  la 
doing  so  ne  departs,  as  wide  as  the  poles,  from  those  whose  con* 
fession  of  faith  he  pronounces  '^  fabulous  and  better  befitting  a 
romance  than  a  system  of  theology."  He  carries  out  his  doctrme 
boldly,  and  tracing  the  details  of  human  obedience,  makes  each 
specific  part  a  condition  of  justification  before  God."*  "  Repen- 
tance, also,  is  a  condition  of  our  justification.  '^  Faith  in  Cnrist 
is  anoUier  condition  of  our  justification."  "  Sanctification  is 
another  condition  of  justification."'  "Perseverance  in  faith 
and  obedience,  or  in  consecration  to  God,  is  also  an  unalterable 
condition  of  justification  or  of  pardon  or  acceptance  with  God.''* 
Here,  again,  our  author  has  lost  sight  of,  or  does  not  care  to 
notice  thedistinction — so  common  and  carefully  made,  among  those 
whom  he  so  charitably  denounces  as  Antinomians — ^between  the 
condition,  and  the  indispensable  evidences  of  a  justified  state. 
Faith,  repentance,  sanctincation,  perseverance  in  holy  obedience, 
and  maintaining  our  confidence  and  steadfastness  in  him  unto  the 
end,  are  all  regarded  as  essential  tokens  or  proofs  of  a  gracious 
State,  the  evidences  that  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God  are 
truly  had,  and  that  we  are  the  children  of  his  adoption.  The 
difference  is  radical  between  these  things,  as  traits  of  character, 
the  accompaniments  or  results  of  justification,  the  offerings  of 
love,  and  as  conditions  of  justification.  So  far  as  the  develope- 
ments  of  holiness  are  concerned,  the  former  is  a  much  more  effi- 
cient mode  of  securing  them,  than  the  latter.  Our  author's 
zeal  here  is  out  of  place.  He  must  not  attribute,  as  do  many  of 
luB  followers,    all  the  holiness  abroad,  to  the  influence  of  his 

Sstem.    As  much  conscientiousness,  zeal   and  devotedness  to 
[>d,  vfitk  far  more  of  fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  covenant 
engageoQ^iljts,,  of   humility^  and  far   less  of  self-conceit,  and 
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spiritual  pride,  and  a  vastly  better  morality,  may  be  found 
among  those  whom  he  reprobates  as  Antinomians,  than  among 
modem  theological  quacks  and  pretenders  to  perfection. 

In  all  his  extended  attempt  to  apply  his  philosophy  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  has  not  defined  camully  the 
meaning  in  which  he  uses  the  word  condition.  This,  in  a  -vork 
on  systematic  theology,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  great  defect.  The 
word,  it  is  well  known,  is  variously  used  ;  sometimes  to  denote, 
^'  the  state  in  which  things  are  put  or  placed  together ;"  some- 
times "  the  qualities  attributes  or  properties  of  persons  or  things 
whether  good  or  bad ;''  either  general  or  particular,  accidental  or 
inherent,  physical  or  moral;*'  sometimes  "the  whole  or  partial 
circumstances  under  which  anything  is  done  or  required  to  be 
done ;"  and  at  others,  "  the  actions,  services,  or  previous  terms, 
which,  it  is  agreed,  or  covenanted,  bargained  or  stipulated,  shall 
be  performed  by  one  party  to  entitle  to  or  secure  other  things  to 
be  aone  by  another  party. '*  In  which  particular  sense  he  employs 
the  word,  it  does  not  always  appear ;  but  the  idea  that  "  would 
most  naturally''  be  suggested  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  the  latter. 
It  would  seem,  that  he  designed,  occasionally,  to  use  it  as  it  is 
employed  in  philosophy.  But  even  in  this  *^  sense,"  he  is  far 
from  being  explicit  and  careful  in  its  use.  In  speaking  of  some 
accident,  or  circumstance,  which  is  not  essential  to  tJie  things  but 
which  is  yet  necessary  to  its  production,  we  are  apt  to  say  of  it, . 
that  it  is  a  condition  without  which,  a  sine  qua  non  as  lignt,  is  a 
condition  of  vision,  without  which,  though  a  man  have  good 
eyes,  he  cannot  see  objects,  and  air,  of  life,  without  which, 
though  a  man  have  good  lungs,  and  be  in  health,  he  cannot  even 
breathe.  Reconciliation  to  God,  confidence  in  Him,  repentancei 
love  and  holiness,  may  thus  be  styled  indispensable  to  justifica- 
tion and  salvation ;  but  not  at  all  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term  as  meritorious  terms  or  works  or  duties  prerequisite  and 
conducing  to  it.  Those  whom  he  condemns  as  Antinomians, 
admit  and  teach,  that  faith,  repentance,  love  and  new  obedience 
characterize  a  justified  state,  and  that  as  qualities,  attributes, 
properties,  indispensably  necessary  as  evidences  of  the  fact  of 
justification,  as  its  invariable  accompaniments,  they  may,  in  the 
philosophic  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  conditions;  but  they 
deprecate  the  use  of  the  term,  because  this  is  not  its  popular 
sense,  and  is  eminently  calculated,  to  engender  and  foster  a  self- 
righteous  spirit,  and  to  lead  into  dangerous  practical  error. 

Edwards  says :  "  Here,  if  I  may  humbly  express  what  seems 
evident  to  me,  though  faith  be  indeed  the  condition  of  justifica- 
tion, so  as  nothing  else  is,  yet  this  matter  is  not  clearly  and  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  saying,  that  faith  is  the  condition  of  justifi- 
cation ;  and  that  because  the  word  seems  ambiguous,  both  in 
common  use,  and  also  as  used  in  divinity.    In  one  sense,  Christ 
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alone  performs  the  condition  of  our  justification  and  salyation; 
in  another  sense,  faith  is  the  condition  of  justification ;  and  in 
anothet  sense,  other  qualifications  and  acts  are  conditions  of  sal- 
vation and  justification.  There  is  a  difference  between  being 
justified  by  a  thin^,  and  that  thing  universally,  necessarily,  and 
inseparably  attending  justification  ;  for  so  do  a  great  many  things 
that  we  are  not  said  to  be  justified  by.  It  is  not  the  inseparable 
connection  with  justification  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  signify, 
or  that  is  naturally  signified  by  such  a  phrase."^ 

Our  author's  views  of  the  nature  of  justification,  determine  his 
meaning  of  the  word  condition.  It  is  in  the  sense,  not  of  a  siw 
qua  non^  that  he  uses  it,  but  of  things  previously  to  be  done  by 
roan,  before  God  can  perform  His  part ;  for  he  says,  roundly,  and 
without  qualification, — as  his  objection  to  a  full  and  free  present, 
immutable  and  eternal  justification  by  God,  inseparable  from  that 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  changes  the  relation  of  the  believer 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  to  its  commanding  power  as  a 
covenant  of  works, — that  "  it  is  Antinomianism"" — *^  impossible  it 
should  be  true,  for  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  moral  law,  and 
He  cannot  abrogate  it,  either  as  to  its  precept  or  to  its  penalty,"" 
**  inconsistent  with  forgiveness  or  pardon,"*  renders  it,  "out  of 
place  for  one  who  has  once  believed  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  sin," 
"  a  downright  insult  to  God  and  apostacy  from  Cnrist,''  "wrong 
and  impious,"  to  do  so,  and  at  war  with  the  whole  Bible.'^ 
•*  The  Bible,"  he  says,  "  in  almost  every  variety  of  manner,  re- 
presents perseverance  in  faith  and  obedience  to  the  end,  as  a 
condition  of  ultimate  justification  and  final  salvation,"  confound- 
ing relations  and  things  that  differ.  Not  one  of  the  passages  he 
cites,  without  comment  or  attempt  at  exposition,  to  sustain  these 
objections  and  positions,  prove  them  at  all. 

We  have  endeavored  fully  and  faithfully  to  present  our  author's 
views,  as  they  seem  to  us  to  stand  in  contrast  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  with  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  of  the  men  of 
whom  the  world  is  not  worthy.  The  manner  in  which  his  phi- 
losophy has  effected  and  transformed  his  ideas  of  justification, 
and  led  him  forward  in  ruthless  censure  and  condemnation  of 
**  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  has  been  made  apparent. 
Starting  with  his  philosophical  ideas  of  the  nature  and  ground  of 
moral  obligation,  and  assuming  the  gospel  to  be  a  mere  system  of 
moral  government,  according  to  which,  God  treats  with  indivi- 
duals, solely  and  exclusively,  on  their  own  personal  responsibility, 
instead  of  its  being  a  gracious  constitution,  providing  for  favors 
through  a  public  or  federal  Head,  he  has  obliterated,  from  his 
creed,  the  precious  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

'  Edwards'  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  356.  «  Fin.  Sys.,  III.,  p.  153. 

•Id. p.  156.  «Id.  p.  157. 

[To  be  continued«3 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SKEPTICISM    IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MISSIONARY 

ENTERPRISE. 

By  JotsrH  P.  Thompsoit,  Ptftor  of  Um  Broadway  Tatornaolo  Ckvrah,  New  Yo^ 

The  great  work  which  Christ  has  committed  to  his  disciples — 
the  evangelization  of  the  world — has  been  strangely  delayed.  It 
was  prosecuted  with  vigor  for  the  first  three  centuries ;  the  gospel 
was  carried  into  Armenia,  Iberia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  even  India 
in  the  East ;  into  Ethiopia  and  other  parts  of  Africa ;  into  Gaul 
and  Britain  in  the  West.  But  this  primitive  zeal  in  propagating 
the  gospel  declined,  as  Christianity  became  corrupted,  and  as  the 
church  was  converted  into  a  vast  hierarchical  organization^  and 
eventually  allied  itself  with  the  civil  power.  True,  the  numerical 
strength  and  the  area  of  Christendom  continued  to  increase.  The 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  brought  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion into  contact  with  the  tribes  of  the  North,  and  several  of  the 
German  nations  became  nominally  Christian.  Even  durinj^  the 
dark  ages,  nominal  Christianity  continued  to  spread,  chiefly  in 
the  North  of  Europe ;  occasionally,  as  in  Russia,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  was  inaugurated  as  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and  as  the 
church  became  at  length  the  great  central  power  of  the  world. 
Here  and  there  the  pure  gospel  was  kept  alive ;  now  and  then,  a 
sincere  and  devoted  missionary  would  go  forth  and  labor  in  the 
spirit  of  primitive  times ;  but  this  long  period  witnessed  mainly 
but  the  enlargement  of  the  nominal  church,  and  the  extension  of 
ui  ecclesiastical  corporation ;  by  no  means  the  thorough  evan- 
gelizing of  the  world;  much  less  the  conversion  of  mankind  to 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel.  The  sixteenth  century  was 
the  age  of  reformation ;  its  powerful  agitations  were  confined 
within  the  pale  of  Christendom ;  its  work  was  renovation,  not 
aggression ;  although  the  Romish  church,  weakened  in  many  parts 
oi  Europe,  embarked  in  various  ^^  projects  of  hierarchical  ambi- 
tion" in  pagan  lands.  Loyola  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  model  of 
missionary  zeal.  The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  occasional 
incipient  missionaiy  movements,  among  the  Swiss,  the  Dutch,  the 
Swedes,  the  British,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  were  rather  the  quickening  of  the  church  into 
life  than  the  activity  of  life  itself.  The  last  century  gave  birth 
to  numerous  missionary  associations,  and  reduced  to  system  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  then  distinctly  recognized  as  a 
Chri&tian  duty.    The  present  century  has  carried  out  that  system 
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with  increased  zeal  and  energy,  and  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  has 
multiplied  benevolent  associations,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  work  of  missions;  and  has  established  that  work  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  as  the  great  enterprise  of  the  church.  There  are 
now  in  Protestant  Cnristendomi  upwards  of  twenty  principal 
foreign  missionary  societies  or  boards,  (exclusive  of  distnct, 
local  and  auxiliary  associations) ;  whose  annual  income  exceeds 
$3,000,000 ;  whose  missionaries,  numbering  nearly  2,000,  occupy 
1,400  stations,  employ  50  printing  establishments  and  about  5,000 
native  and  other  assistants  ;  while  the  missions  combined  exhibit 
some  200,000  converts  in  Christian  communion,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  children  and  adults  in  schools/ 

Now  all  this  is  hi^h-sounding,  and  seems  like  progress.  It 
seems  as  if  the  churcn  had  indeed  resolved  to  make  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  "  the  glory  of  the  age,'^  and  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
consummation.  Relatively,  there  has  been  progress — ^rapid,  great 
and  encouraging ;  and  yet  the  evangelizing  of  the  world,  rightly 
viewed,  is  to  be  looked  upon,  rather  as  a  work  which  has  heen 
and  yet  is  retarded,  than  as  a  work  progressing  rapidly  toward 
completion ;  as  a  work  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  done, 
but  which  has  been,  and  yet  is  unworthi^  delayed.  How  strange 
that  after  ISOO  years,  with  the  known  will  of  Christ,  that  His  ffospel 
should  be  everywhere  proclaimed,  and  with  the  facilities  anorued 
in  every  age  for  doing  that  work,  it  should  still  be  true,  that  the 
world,  the  great,  preponderating  mass  of  earth's  inhabitants  ^Mieth 
itk  wickedness,''  that,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Foster,  Chris- 
tianity, after  ^'  laboring  in  a  difficult  progress,  and  very  limited 
extension,  and  being  perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness 
and  superstition,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,"  is  ^^  at  the 
present  hour  known,  and  even  nominallv  acknowledged  by  very 
greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the  mighty  mass  remaining  pros- 
trate under  the  infernal  dominion  of  which  countless  generations 
of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and  victims — a  deplorable 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  nations,  strangers  to  the 
vital  power  of  Christianity^,  and  a  large  proportion  directly  hostile 
to  it,  while  its  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion,  in  even  the 
most  favored  part  of  the  world,  is  distanced  by  the  proffresdve 
increase  of  the  population.'"  Such  a  picture  is  widely  different 
from  that  scene  of  millenial  fflory  which  many  have  supposed 
^as  about  to  be  ushered  in.  A  little  cool  arithmetic  will  swmce  to 
dCispel  the  dream  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  in  our  gene- 
ration, and  to  show  us  (in  the  words  of  the  writer  just  reterred 
to,)  that ''  at  the  rate  of  the  progress  hitherto  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity on  the  globe,  thousands  of  years  may  pass  away  before 

'  These  statistics  are  necessarilj  imperfect ;  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  Hoole*! 
<<  Ttar  Boek  of  Missions,"  for  1847. 
*  Letter  to  Dr.  Harris.    I4fe  aad  Comspoiidence,  Vol.  II. 
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that  minenium  can  arnye.''  The  work  is  not  yet  finished  ;  the 
work  is  only  yet  begun.  Not  yet  is  Immanuel  satisfied  with  the 
fruit  of  His  travail ;  not  yet  has  He  accomplished  that  which 
He  has  purposed  to  do  through  His  redeemed  church.  But  when 
we  consider  the  earnestness  of  His  command,  the  largeness 
of  His  promise,  the  wisdom  and  the  munificence  of  His  arrange- 
ments, and  the  intensity  of  His  desires,  in  respect  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  we  can  find  a  solution  of  the  painful  mystery 
of  its  delay,  only  in  some  supposed  restraint  on  Divine  influence, 
some  hindrance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  commissioned  to 
fulfil  the  mighty  plan. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  has  been  retarded  in  various  ways,  by 
Ae  social  and  political  condition  of  the  world.  And  yet  Chris- 
tianity would  nave  proved  itself,  ere  this,  to  be  the  great  re- 
forming power  in  the  political  and  the  social  institutions  of  men, 
had  not  its  influence  been  crippled  and  arrested  by  some  other 
cause  than  those  institutions  themselves.  The  full  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  opposition  to  all  false  systems  of  religion,  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  social  organization,  has  not  yet  been  proved ;  for  the 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  that  power,  namely,  a  lively  Chris- 
tian faith,  imparting  vitality  and  efiiciency  to  the  appointed  in- 
strument of  the  work,  has  not  been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the 
church.  The  prevalence  of  skepticism  in  the  churchy  in  respect  to 
the  facts  and  principles  on  whim  the  work  of  missions  proceeds ^  is, 
in  our  judgment^  the  main  hindrance  to  the  immediate  evangeUza- 
Hon  of  the  world. 

There  are  several  fundamental  facts  involved  in  the  missionary 
enterprise,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  a  prevailing  skepticism  in 
the  cnurch. 

1.  There  is  much  skepticism  in  the  churchy  with  respect  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  heathen  world.  That  the  heathen  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  deep  moral  and  social  degrada- 
tion, is  beginning  to  be  generally  understood,  llieir  true  condi- 
tion was  long  hidden  from  the  Christian  world.  Mere  secular  tra- 
velers^ gave  us  entertaining  accounts  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  different  nations,  with  occasional  outlines  of  their  philo- 
sophical tenets  or  their  religious  belief,  and  sketches  of  their 
sacred  places  and  institutions,  and  modes  of  worship ;  but  they 
seldom  described  the  general  state  of  morals,  or  held  up  to  re- 
probation their  prevailing  vices  and  crimes.  Commercial  resi- 
dents in  heathen  lands,  have  comparatively  little  opportunity  of 
learning  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  people.  They  go  tiiere 
for  a  single  object,  the  purpose  of  gain ;  they  seldom  contemplate 
a  permanent  residence ;  they  have  little  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives, except  in  the  way  of  trade ;  they  commonly  acquire  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  literature,  the  religion 
and  the  morals  of  the  country.    It  was  not  till  Christian  mis- 
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sionaries,  ordinarily  men  of  intelliffence  as  well  as  of  Teracity. 
-went  amone  the  heathen,  that  the  moral  state  of  the  woria 
became  truly  known.  Reports  made  by  men  who  were  not 
writing  for  amusement,  reputation  or  profit,  and  who  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  to  subserve  by  misrepresentation ;  by  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  study  of  character,  and  conversant  with  the  morality 
of  the  Bible  ;  men  having  an  eye  to  detect  and  a  soul  to  abhor 
every  form  of  depravity ;  the  reports  of  such  witnesses,  disclosed  to 
us  a  state  of  moral  degradation  among  the  heathen,  of  which  we 
had  not  before  conceived.  And  though  this  testimony  has  been 
occasionally  contradicted,  by  transient  visiters  and  superficial 
observers,  by  parties  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  by  those  whose  moral  sense  is  so  obtuse  that 
vice  to  them  seems  virtue ;  yet  it  is  so  abundantly  confirmed  by 
many  independent  witnesses,  that  the  deep  moral  debasement, 
the  revolting  poF.ution  of  the  heathen  world,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  awful  fact.  There  is  little  if  any  doubt,  on  that 
point,  amonff  well-informed  persons  in  our  day. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  enumerates  twenty -two  different  forms  of  wickedness, 
many  of  them  exceedingly  gross,  which  were  prevalent  among 
the  heathen  of  his  time.  The  accuracy  of  his  delineation,  is  con- 
firmed by  cotemporaneous  history  and  literature,  and  by  the  monu- 
ments of  profligacy  and  lust,  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  Tholuck  has  furnished  us  with  the  most 
sickening  details  of  the  depravity  of  ancient  civilized  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  modern  missionaries  to  India,  and  other  idolatrous 
countries,  assure  us  that  this  same  first  chapter  of  Romans,  which 
can  hardly  be  read  in  a  Christian  assembly,  certainly  not  with 
appropriate  exposition  and  illustration,  is  an  exact  description  of 
the  state  of  the  heathen  in  our  own  time,  and  is  recognised  as 
such  by  the  more  intelligent  and  honest  among  the  heathen 
themselves.  Says  one,*  **  I  have  read  this  tremendous  catalogue 
to  assemblies  of  Hindoos,  showing  firom  facts  which  both  they  and 
I  knew,  that  each  of  these  sins  belongs  in  a  high  degree  to  their 
national  character.  I  have  asked  the  heathen  themselves,  whether 
the  crimes  enumerated  by  the  apostle  were  not  their  national 
characteristics.  Never,  that  I  remember,  did  I  fail  to  hear  them 
confess  that  such  was  the  case." 

Testimony  like  this,  is  so  abundant,  that  the  moral  degradation 
of  the  heathen  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact. 

But  while  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  heathen  are  thus  de- 
graded, it  is  not  so  generally  felt,  that  their  degradation  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  wilful  apostasy  from  God ;  that  they  are  guilty, 
responsible  beings,  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  of  Gody 
and  in  danger  of  eternal  misery.    Many  look  upon  the  heathen 

>  Rev.  Mr.  Ednrd. 
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as  comptratiyely  safe ;  more  likely  to  be  saved  without  the  eospel 
than  with  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  would  (they 
think)  only  bring  them  into  a  state  of  accountability,  from  whicn 
they  are  now  exempt,  through  involuntary  ignorance ;  and  they 
affirm,  that  a  benevolent  Deity  would  not  condemn  such  igno- 
rant and  helpless  creatures,  in  the  day  of  final  retribution. 

Such  views  and  feelings,  are  at  least  latent  in  the  minds  of 
many  Christians.  They  are  to  be  traced  partly  to  a  defective 
view  of  the  nature  of  human  depravity,  and  partly  to  a  morbid 
state  of  the  sensibilities,  leading  to  a  superficial  view  of  the  bene- 
volence of  God. 

If  the  heathen  are  held  accountable  for  their  moral  state,  we 
admit  that  it  must  be  on  the  score  of  their  wilful  disobedience  to 
known  law.  We  do  not  pretend  that  thev  will  be  judged  by  the 
revealed  law,  but  by  the  light,  if  any,  which  they  really  have — 
by  the  law,  if  any,  written  on  their  hearts.  There  can  be  no 
moral  depravity ;  where  there  is  no  accountability ;  and  there  can 
be  no  accountability,  where  there  is  neither  the  knowledge  of  the 
moral  law,  nor  the  power  to  know  and  to  keep  the  moral  law. 
But  it  is  claimed  that  the  heathen  have  no  means  of  knowing 
their  duty,  and  that  their  depravity  is  their  misfortune,  and  not 
their  crime.  They  are  said  to  be  "  carried  on  in  the  mighiy  im- 
pulse of  a  depraved  nature,  which  they  are  impotent  to  reverse,"* 
and,  therefore,  to  be  devoid  of  responsibility.  If  so,  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  future  happiness  of  mankind,  lies  in  the  ignorance 
and  gloom  of  heathenism,  and  the  possession  of  the  gospel  is  a 
calamity  and  a  curse  to  any  of  the  race.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
the  dictate  of  benevolence,  not  only  to  refrain  from  sending  out 
missionaries,  but  to  recall  those  already  in  the  field,  and  to  suffer 
Christendom  itself  to  relapse  into  barbarism. 

But  what  can  be  more  contrary  to  common  sense  and  to  Scrip- 
ture, than  the  supposition,  that  a  state  of  depravity,  even  of  the 
most  appalling  wickedness,  exists  in  the  world,  for  which  men 
are  not  accountable ;  to  which  they  sustain  the  relation  not  of  re- 
sponsible agents,  but  of  passive  instruments  and  sufferers? 

The  heathen  are  capable  of  discovering  the  being  and  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  Ood ;  for  these  must  be  learned  irom  the  light 
of  nature,  from  the  works  of  God,  if  they  are  known  at  all. 
Though  a  professed  revelation  may  first  c  ill  our  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  may  present  it  in  a  more  clear  and  impressive  view,  we 
must,  in  the  order  of  thought,  derive  our  first  knowledge  of  God 
from  the  visible  creation.  This  the  heathen  are  capable  of  doing, 
and  for  not  doing  this,  the  Scriptures  themselves  declare  them  to 
be  guiltv  and  condemned.  "That  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  mani^st  in  (or  among)  them  ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  to  them ; 
for  the  invbible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 

>  John  Foster ;  letter  to  Dr.  Harrii.    Life  and  Correspondence,  Vol.  II. 
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clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse.'* 
(Romans  1 :  19,  20.j  Still  further,  it  is  alledged,  that  they  were 
not  only  capable  ol  knowing  God,  but  that  they  actually  did 
know  him,  and  suppressed  the  truth  wilfully,  for  unrighteous  ends. 
And  it  is  a  remarKable  fact,  that  almost  every  system  of  religion 
in  the  world,  had,  in  its  origin,  and  exhibits  m  its  sacred  books, 
and  in  the  writings  of  its  expounders,  ideas  of  the  unity  and  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  mainly  coincident  with  those  of  revela- 
tion itself. 

Zoroaster  says  of  God,  that  "  He  is  the  first  of  all  incorruptible 
beings,  eternal  and  unbegotten:  He  is  not  compounded  of  psrts. 
There  is  none  like  nor  equal  to  Him.  He  is  the  Author  of  all 
good,  and  entirely  disinterested ;  the  most  excellent  of  all  ex- 
cellent beings,  and  the  wisest  of  all  intelligent  natures;  the 
Father  of  equity,  the  Parent  of  good-laws,  self-instructed,  self- 
safficient,  and  the  first  former  of  nature. '* 

The  following  is  what  is  termed  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas, 
or  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  "  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of 
that  divine  Sun,  the  Godhead,  who  illuminates  all,  who  recreates 
all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return,  whom  we 
invoke  to  direct  our  understandings  aright,  in  our  progress  to  his 
holy  seat.  What  the  sun  and  light  are  to  this  visible  world,  that 
are  the  supreme  good  and  truth  to  the  intellectual  and  invisible 
universe ;  and  as  our  corporeal  eyes  have  a  distinct  perception  of 
objects  enlightened  by  the  sun,  thus  our  souls  ac(}uire  certaia 
knowledge,  by  meditating  on  the  light  of  truth  which  emanates 
from  the  JBeing  of  beings  ;  that  is  the  light  by  which  alone  our 
minds  can  be  directed  in  the  path  to  beatitude.  Without  hand 
or  foot,  he  runs  rapidly  and  grasps  firmly ;  without  eyes,  he  sees ; 
without  ears,  he  hears  all ;  he  knows  whatever  can  be  known, 
but  there  is  none  who  knows  him :  Him  the  wise  call,  the  great, 
supreme,  pervading  spirit :  without  cause,  the  first  of  all  causes ; 
all-ruling ;  all-powerful ;  the  creator,  preserver,  transformer  of  all 
things."* 

In  like  manner,  in  almost  eveiy  system  of  heathenism,  even 
among  our  own  aborigines,  we  find  some  traces  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God ;  mixed  up,  indeed,  with  much  that  is  ridiculous 
and  false,  yet  distinct  enough,  to  show  the  universal  capacity  of 
man  for  knowing  God,  and  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  idol- 
aters. Wherefore  the  heathen  are  inexcusable,  and  are  under 
condemnation,  "because,  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glo- 
rified him  not  as  God,  neither  were  tnankful."  Idolatry  is 
always  condemned  in  Scripture  as  a  crime ;  it  is  never  extenuated. 
No  intelligent  convert  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  ever 
thought  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  guilt  6f  his  previous  life 
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on  the  plea  of  ignorance^  or  of  a  want  of  capacity  for  knowing  and 
obeying  the  true  God,  and  the  great  law  of  his  moral  being.  On 
the  contrary,  many  among  the  neathen,  even  prior  to  conversion^ 
have  admitted  the  truthfulness  of  PauPs  delineation  of  their  cha- 
jpacter,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  that, 
too,  without  the  least  attempt  at  self-justification.  Moreover, 
their  system  of  sacrifices  for  sm,  of  offenngs  to  appease  the  gods, 
the  forms  of  justice  which  they  observe  among  themselves,  the 
instinctive  promptness  with  which  they  resent  and  avenge  per* 
sonal  wrongs,  the  horror  which  they  manifest  at  crime,  as  com- 
mitted against  themselves,  and  the  almost  universal  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment^,  all  show  that  they 
have  a  moral  sense ;  that  they  can  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong  moral  action;  that  they  know  or  could  know 
enough  of  the  true  God  and  of  His  moral  government,  to  render 
them  accountable,  amenable  to  law.  This  is  alledged  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Scriptures.  "  They  changed  the  truth  of  God 
— the  true  and  living  God — into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ;  for  this  cause  Uod  gave  them 
up  to  vile  affections.  Because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 

It  is  diflScult  for  those  who  have  a  revelation,  to  determine  how 
much  truth  the  human  mind  might  discover  without  it.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  works  of  God  are  illuminated  by  His  Word.  We  see 
a  brighter  glory  in  the  creation,  because  we  have  from  infancy 
received  it  as  an  historic  fact,  that  ^'  in  the  beginning  God  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Still,  in  the  order  of  nature,  we 
must  and  do  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  from  His  works,  and  not  from  His  Word.  We 
must  know  that  there  is  a  God,  before  we  can  know  that  we  have 
a  revelation  from  God. 

That  which  claims  to  be  a  revelation,  may  possess  so  remark- 
able a  character,  as  to  furnish  evidence  within  itself  of  its  Divine 
origin.  But  in  estimating  that  evidence,  we  either  compare  these 
internal  marks  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  God,  derived 
from  his  works,  or  we  reason  from  the  supernatural  character  o^ 
the  production  in  question,  to  the  existence  and  the  attributes -of 
God  ;  thus  inferring  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  from  a  work,  a 
production,  which  must  have  had  a  Divine  author.  In  neither 
case  would  we  take  the  mere  testimony  of  a  professed  revelation, 
as  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  Either  we 
do  already  believe  in  God  from  his  works,  and  receive  a  revela- 
tion as  from  Him,  because  it  comports  with  what  we  abeady 
know  of  Him ;  or  we  make  the  character  of  that  professed  reve- 
lation itselfl  as  something  plainly  supernatural,  a  proof  of  the  ex-^ 
istence  pf  God. 

A  revelation  from  God,  may  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  Hit  na* 
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tore  and  His  character,  as  previously  seen  in  His  workfc ;  but  it  is 
from  the  latter  that  our  knowledge  of  His  existence  and  attributes 
must  first  come.  It  is  »s  if  we  should  enter  a  cavern,  hung  with 
stalactites,  and  paved  with  marble  and  precious  stoues,  bearing 
with  us  a  dark  lantern,  whose  straggling  rays  would  serve  only 
to  disclose  to  us  massive  and  shapeless  piles,  whose  dim  outlines 
add  terror  to  the  gloom ;  and  after  groping  our  way  through  one 
or  two  chambers,  we  should  return  without  having  seen  any  of 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  cave;  whereupon  a  guide  oners 
to  attend  us,  and  with  blazing  torch  in  hand,  lights  up  that  vast 
cavern  with  an  unearthly  radiance ;  that  single  torch  being  mul- 
tiplied in  rainbow  colors,  from  mirrored  walls  and  jeweled  pave- 
menis,  while  pillars  and  pendants  of  translucent  marble,  now 
sheathed  in  lignt^  are  seen  sustaining  and  adorning  the  spangled 
arch  of  this  magic  temple,  whose  tnousand  echoes  wake  to  the 
music  of  distant  water-falls,  and  the  detonations  of  subterraneaa 
cataracts.  Now  what  has  wrought  this  change  1  The  guide  has 
produced  none  of  these  marvels.  The  pillars  were  there,  the 
polished  walls,  the  jeweled  arch,  and  tesselated  pavement,  all 
were  there,  when  we  entered  at  the  first ;  but  we  had  no  torch. 
Not  venturing  to  expose  our  feeble  rush-light,  we  had  placed  it 
in  a  dark  lantern,  and  had  therefore  groped  in  solitude  and  gloom. 
Had  we  opened  the  lantern,  the  discovery  would  have  been  ours. 

Now  here  we  are  in  the  vast  temple  of  God^s  creation — the 
pillared  firmament  above  our  heads,  the  jeweled  earth  beneath 
our  feet,  and  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  everywhere  around 
us.  But  we  want  light.  Did  we  but  take  the  light  of  reason, 
of  our  discerning  faculty,  and  pour  it  forth  over  these  works  of 
God.  God  would  Himself  be  visible.  His  power,  His  wisdom, 
His  love,  His  divine  supremacy,  would  be  clearly  seen  ;  all  thin^ 
would  become  radiant  with  a  celestial  glory,  while  reflecting  m 
endless  repetition  and  countless  diversities,  the  first  few  rays  of 
light  from  that  thoughtful,  inquiring,  self-enlightening  mind. 

But  if  that  mina  be  wrapped  up  within  itself,  if  reason  be 
veiled  by  sense,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  dark  lantern,  glimmering 
only  through  its  crevices,  there  will  be  no  God  in  creation,  no 
temple  of  the  Infinite  One  ;  nothing  but  the  grotesque,  distorted, 
and  gloomy  images  of  a  bewildered  fancy.  Even  if  the 
heaven -kindled  torch  of  revelation  illumines  the  world,  that  mind 
will  see  nothing  of  God,  till  its  sensual  veil  is  removed.  But  is 
GJod,  therefore,  not  to  be  seen  in  nature  1  Is  he  not  there  1  May 
He  not,  though  personally  invisible,  yet  be  understood,  from  the 
things  that  are  made,  in  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  1 

If  man  is  too  depraved  to  judge  of  the  evidence  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  or  to  form  any  just  decisions  upon  moral  truth,  without 
a  revelation,  then,  surely,  he  is  disqualined  from  the  same  cause 
for  judging  of  the  evidences  of  a  revelation.    But  human  reason, 
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with  all  it8^  weakness  and  imperfection,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
mnst  judge  of  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  fact 
of  His  existence  can  nevftr  be  established  in  a  single  human 
mind.  And  we  go  even  farther,  and  claim,  that  not  only  the  ex- 
istence, but  also  the  benevolence  of  God,  is  discoverable  from  the 
light  of  nature,  and  must  be  proved  from  that  source,  or  it  can 
never  be  proved  at  all.  Could  we  believe  that  God  is  good,  upon 
His  own  declaration,  if,  in  six  thousand  years.  He  had  given  no 
evidence  of  goodness  to  His  creatures;  if  He  had  not  given 
tiiem  a  constant  witness  to  that  fact,  in  that  ^^  He  did  goocH  and 

fave  them  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filTing  their 
earts  with  food  and  gladness  1"  Besides,  in  order  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God  to  His  benevolence,  we  must 
assume  the  very  fact  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  Qod  is  too  good 
to  deceive  His  creatures^  and  is,  then^fore,  to  be  believed  when  He 
declares  that  He  is  good !  Revelation  may  throw  a  lustre  upon 
the  Divine  benevolence,  which  we  would  not  otherwise  discover, 
or  it  may  bring  that  benevolence  into  view,  under  new  and  inte- 
resting aspects ;  but  the  heathen  are  condemned  in  Scripture, 
"  because  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankfuV^  But  how  could  they  be  condemned  for 
being  unthankful,  declared  to  be  "  without  excuse"  for  their  in- 
fipratitude,  if  they  were  incapable  of  discovering,  without  a  reve- 
latiou,  that  God  is  good  ?  The  fact  is  settled  by  Scripture  itself. 
that  the  heathen  are  under  condemnation  for  known  and  wilful 
sin. 

The  state  of  the  heathen  world,  then,  is  not  merely  a  state  of 
degradation,  but  of  ^Ut ;  a  state  of  voluntary  apostasy  from 
Grod.  The  sad  record  of  their  deeds  is  not  the  story  of  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  the  race,  but  the  story  of  its  depravity — a  depravity 
whose  dark  and  slimy  flood  grows  deeper  and  more  turbulent,  as 
it  rolls  on  from  generation  to  generation.  1  he  darkest  shade  of 
the  picture  drawn  by  Paul,  is  that  of  guilt.  To  doubt  this,  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  heathen  are  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  condemnation, 
morally  impotent,  because  morally  perverse,  is  to  question  the 
first  truths  in  moral  science,  and  to  dispute  the  plain  declarations 
of  the  Bible.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  their  responsibility  and 
guilt,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  a  doubt  on  that  point  is 
culpable  skepticism.  But  there  is  abundance  of  such  skepticism 
in  the  church,  sometimes  avowed,  more  frequently  indulged  in 
secret,  and  exhibited  only  in  a  want  of  zeal  to  save  the  millions 
that  are  perishing. 

This  skepticism  is  attributable  in  part,  also,  to  a  morbid  state 
of  the  sensibilities,  which  inclines  the  mind  to  a  distorted  view 
of  the  benevolence  of  God.  There  is  something  so  horrible  in 
the  thought,  that  millions  of  our  fellow-men  are  exposed  to  eter- 
nal misery,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  relief  from  it  anywhere ;  to 
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imagine  that  the  case  of  the  heathen  is  not  so  deplorable  as  it 
seems  to  be,  and  that  even  if  they  are  guilty  as  well  as  degraded, 
a  benevolent  God  will  not  suffer  them  to  perish  eternally.    This 
state  of  feeling  was  strongly  developed  in  the  late  John  Foster, 
toward   the  close  of   his    life.      He   speaks   of  the  condition 
of  the  , world   as   "  transcendently   direful,^'  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery." 
And  its  very  direfulness  led  him  to  reject  that  doctrine.    ^^It 
amazes  me,"  he  says,  ^^  to  ima^ne  how  thoughtful  and  benevo- 
lent  men,  believing  that  doctnne,  can  endure  the  sight  of  the 
present  world  and  tne  history  of  the  past.    To  behold  successive, 
innumerable  crowds  carried  on  in  the  mighty  impulse  of  a  de- 
praved nature,  which  they  are  impotent  to  reverse,  and  to  whidi 
it  is  not  the  will  of  Glod,  in  His  sovereignty,  to  apply  the  only 
adequate  power,  the  withholding  of  which  consigns  them  inevi* 
tably  to  their  doom — to  see  them  passing  through  a  short  term  of 
mortal  existence,  under  all  the  world's  pernicious  influences,  with 
the  addition  of  the  malign  and  deadly  one  of  the  great  tempter 
and  destroyer,  to  confirm  and  anient  the  inherent  depravity,  ob 
their  siieeay  passage  to  everlasting  wo — I  repeat,  I  am,  without 
pretending  to.  any  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling,  amazed  to  con* 
ceive  what  they  contrive  to  do  with  their  sensibility^  and  in  what 
manner  they  maintain  a  firm  assurance  of  the  Divine  goodness 
and  justice."*    The  amount  of  all  which  is : — It  is  too  horrible 
to  conceive  of  the  heathen  as  being  in  a  damnable  state ;  there- 
fore,  they  cannot  be  in  such  a  state.    If  the  idea  of  their  future 
misery  is  so  repugnant  to  our  sensibilities,  it  is  much  more  so  to 
those  of  a  being  of  infinite  benevolence;  therefore  God  will 
surely  save  them,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  greatly  concerned 
for  them.     But  what,  we  ask,  do  good  men,  believing  in  the  ne- 
cessit}^  of  penalties  to  support  law,  '^  contrive  to  do  with  their 
sensibility,"  when  a  criminal  is  executed,  or  is  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  1  and  ^^  in  what  manner  do  they  maintain  a 
firm  assurance  of  the  goodness  and  justice"  of  the  Judge  who 
pronounces  such  a  sentence  t    Why,  this  is  the  very  thing  that 

S'ves  them  that  assurance.  The  contrary  course  would  make 
em  tremble  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Mere  sensibility,  mere 
sympathy  for  suffering  as  such,  must  give  place  to  an  enlightened 
and  comprehensive  benevolence.  Just  so  do  good  men,  ^^  be- 
lieving the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery,"  men  of 
keen  sensibility,  but  of  enlightened  understandings,  look  upon 
the  heathen  as  m  a  lost  condition,  without  impugning  either  the 
goodness  or  the  justice  of  God,  and  look  upon  tnem  with  the  more 
tender  and  available  compassion  on  that  very  adcount.  It  was 
Mr.  Foster's  philosophy  of  human  depravity,  as  a  state  appointed 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Hmif. 
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by  God  for  soTereien  reasons,  and  which  men  are  ^^  impotent  to 
reverse,''  which  led  him  to  question,  whether  the  heathen  or  the 
race  at  large  would  ever  be  punished  by  a  just  and  good  Grod. 
The  view  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  which  is  given  by 
Paul,  the  common  sense,  matter-of-fact  idea  of  voluntanness  and 
consequent  responsibility,  wherever  moral  depravity  exists,  scat- 
ters all  such  sentimentalism  and  skepticism,  like  vapor.  But  de- 
fective views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  human  depravity, 
together  with  that  distorted  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God 
which  comes  from  a  morbid  sensibility,  do  in  fact  produce  skep- 
ticism, as  to  the  actual  condition  of  mankind  at  large — their  guilt 
and  danger — ^in  minds  less  profound  than  Foster's,  and  less  inte- 
rested than  his  was,  at  one  period,  in  missionary  labors.  Such 
skepticism  is  one  of  the  most  serious  restraints  upon  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  of  the  present  age. 

This  topic,  although  of  painful  interest,  must  here  be  dismissed, 
to  take  up  a  seconcTform  in  which  skepticism  exhibits  itself  in 
relation  to  the  missionary  work. 

2.  There  is  much  skepticism  in  the  church,  as  to  God's  pur- 
pose to  have  the  world  evangelized  and  converted  to  Him- 
self. Admitting  that  the  heathen  are  in  a  state  of  guilt  and 
condemnation,  and  on  that  account  are  proper  objects  of  Chris- 
tian svmpathy  and  effort,  it  is  still  questioned  by  some,  whether 
the  plan  of  Redemption,  in  its  final  results,  comprehends  the 
conversion  of  the  world  at  large ;  whether  God  does  not,  for 
wise  reasons,  intend  to  destroy  the  heathen,  instead  of  gathering 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  This  view  arises  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  prophecy,  and  from  a  disregard  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Divine  volition  and  human  agency,  in  respect 
to  such  a  work. 

There  are  many  who  take  the  ground,  that  the  thorough  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  is  not  contemplated  in  prophecy  ;  that  all 
which  was  ever  intended  to  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  was 
done  in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  that 
Christ  will  set  up  His  kingdom  on  earth  by  a  series  of  judg- 
ments, destroying  the  wicked,  and  skiving  undisputed  possession 
to  his  saints.  Now,  that  great  political  .and  social  changes  are 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  appalling  judgments  are  to 
be  visited  upon  the  nations,  is  plain  to  every  reader  of  prophecy. 
These  judgments  are  likened  to  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  in 
the  material  universe.  The  sun  is  turned  into  darkness ;  the 
moon  into  blood  ;  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  the  mountains  and 
the  islands  are  moved  from  their  places.  These  strong,  figura- 
tive expressions,  indicate  great,  and  it  may  be  sudden  and  vio- 
lent changes.  But  these  changes  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
progress  of  religion  ;  they  are  to  result  from,  or  will  contribute 
to,  the  spread  of  the  gospel.     They  are  not  to  be  independent 
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moTements  of  Providence,  much  less  are  they  to  supercede  the 
appointed  means  of  grace ;  but  they  form  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  means  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  this  view, 
whether  still  in  the  vista  of  the  future,  or  already  transpiring 
before  our  eyes,  they  become  incentives  to  effort,  rather  than  a 
restraint  upon  effort.  Such  changes  have  always  attended  the 
progress  ot  true  religion  in  the  world ;  they  belong  to  a  great 
series  of  events  in  the  Providence  of  God,  all  linked  together  by 
His  purpose  to  recover  this  lost  race  to  Himself.  The  civiliz^ 
world  was  prepared  for  the  easy  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the 
beginning,  by  the  conquests  and  the  consequent  unity  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  And  when  Christianity,  as  a  system,  had  become  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  shock,  the  way  was  opened  for  introducing 
it  among  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the  North,  by  the  forcible  dis- 
solution of  that  same  empire.  "  And  be  it  remembered,"  says  a 
late  writer,  in  reference  to  these  changes,  "  be  it  remembered,  that 
these  are  events,  which,  though  described  by  us  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  filled  the  eye  of  the  prophet  with  a  vision  of  broken 
thrones,  and  his  ear  with  the  shriek  of  expiring  nations — events 
which,  when  they  occurred,  threw  the  earth  into  political  convul- 
sions, and  the  history  of  which  might  be  easily  expanded  into 
blood-stained  volumes."*  They  were  in  fact  changes  so  portentous 
as  to  be  well  represented  by  the  convulsions  of  nature.  Just  such 
changes  will  God  brin^  about  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise  to 
His  Son,  that  He  shall  possess  the  earth.  And  yet  these  pre- 
dicted changes  make  many  skeptical  respecting  the  import,  if  not 
the  reality  of  such  a  promise. 

A  favorite  proof-text  with  those  interpreters  of  prophecy,  who 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  but  judgment  reserved  for  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is  the  declaration  of  the  second  Psalm: 
<^  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  From  this  it  is  aigued, 
that  the  heathen  are  given  to  Christ,  only  to  be  extirpated  or 
destroyed,  so  that  he  may  reign  without  an  enemy  on  earth; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  convert  them.  But 
is  that  the  scope  of  this  prophecy  ?  Whom  is  Immanuel  to  break 
with  a  rod  of  iron  1  What  is  he  to  dash  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel  1  Mere  masses  of  Tnen^  or  nations  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, whose  social,  religious  and  political  institutions  obstruct  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom  1  For  what  purpose  is  the  power  of  the 
sword  given  to  the  Messiah ;  but  that  He  may  secure  His  pro- 
mised inheritance — an  inheritance  not  of  mere  territory,  but  of 
willing  subjects,  brought  into  obedience  by  moral  influences, 
when  political  obstructions  shall  have  been  removed  by  His 
wonder-working  Providence  7  Jehovah,  amid  the  solemn  pomp 
of  the  Messiah's  inauguration  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  forewarns 
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the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth,  of  the  destined  triumph  of  His 
kingdom.  He  bids  them  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  lest  it  should 
bear  them  down.  "  The  world  I  have  given  to  my  Son ;  the 
people  whom  you  rule  are  His  inheritance ;  in  vain  will  you 
oppose  the  progress  of  His  kingdom  ;  enter  your  territories  it 
must ;  peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  resisted  ;  under  your  thrones 
or  over  them,  onward  it  must  move,  though  its  tread  be  the  con- 
vulsion of  empires,  the  shaking  of  the  earth.'*  **  Be  wise  now, 
therefore,  0  ye  kings :  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his 
wraCh  is  kindled  but  a  little." 

It  had  been  well  for  Jerusalem,  and  for  ancient  Rome,  if  they  had 
heeded  this  warning.  The  speedy  downfall  of  the  Jewish  and 
the  pagan  persecuting  powers,  shows  how  vain  is  the  rage  of 
earthly  monarchs,  against  Him  who  wields  a  rod  of  iron  as  well 
as  a  sceptre  of  grace.  It  had  been  well  for  China,  for  India,  for 
Madagascar,  if  they  had  welcomed  Christianity,  and  had  thus 
conciliated  the  King  in  Zion,  instead  of  provoking  the  rod  of  his 
strength. 

Again  and  again  had  the  gospel  knocked  at  the  door  of  China ; 
again  and  again  had  the  ambassadors  of  Christian  nations  sued 
for  admittance  there.  That  haughty  people,  regarding  them- 
selves as  of  celestial  origin,  and  worshipping  their  emperor  as  the 
Son  of  heaven,  despised  the  light  and  truth  which  Cfcd  has  sent 
into  the  world.  But  China  belongs  to  Christ;  He  must  not  be 
deprived  of  it;  and  as  milder  agencies  will  not  suffice,  the  rod  of 
iron  must  humble  her  pride,  and  break  down  her  massive  wall. 
China,  as  a  political  power,  has  been  dashed  in  pieces,  that  Christ 
may  have  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  his  inheritance. 

So  now,  in  all  Europe,  thrones  are  falling,  despotism  is  vanish- 
ing away ;  and  those  great  thoughts  and  principles,  which  have 
so  long  lain  imbedded  in  the  New  Testament,  are  starting  up  to 
the  admiration  of  the  nations,  and  clothing  themselves  with  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  kings  and  of  armies. 

How,  then,  can  Christians,  with  such  illustrations  of  this  pro- 
phecy before  their  eyes,  seeing  that  wars  and  commotions  among 
the  nations,  do  but  break  down  the  barriers  that  encompass  the 
inheritance  of  Christ,  and  open  the  way  for  his  triumph,  how  can 
they,  seeing  this,  make  this  very  prophecy  the  ground  of  doubt, 
as  to  the  intended  subjugation  of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  a  plea 
for  the  relinquishment  of  missionary  effort  1  Yet  so  it  is.  Such 
skepticism  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  clogs  the  wheels  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Skepticism  upon  this  point  is  engendered,  also,  by  a  false  phi- 
losophy respecting  the  decrees  of  God ;  a  pbtlosophy  which  over- 
looks the  connection  between  the  Divine  volition  and  human 
agency  ia  such  a  work,  and  sinks  into  a  stolid  fatalism*     Here, 
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again,  Mr.  Foster,  furnishes  us  with  the  most  recent,  slrilong  and 
painful  illustration  of  our  meaning.  We  refer  to  him  as  a  pro- 
minent representative  of  a  class  of  minds,  somewhat  numerous 
in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  In  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Harris,  author  of  '^  The  Great  Commission,"  he  speaks  con- 
^  temptuouslv  of  ^^  the  light  in  which  the  Almighty  is  presented  in 
mucn  of  what  is  spoken  and  written  in  the  missionary  serTice.'^ 
He  here  alludes  to  the  prevailing  idea,  that  Christians  are  to  co- 
operate with  God  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world»  so  that  while 
God  Himself  is  ^^  earnestly  intent  on  human  salvation,"  the  work 
may  be  delayed  by  their  inaction :  the  very  doctrine  which  we 
are  aiming  to  establish. 

This  view  Mr.  Foster  denounces  as  bordering  on  impiety ;  for, 
says  he,  ^^  a  single  volition  of  the  Almiehty  could  transform  the 
whole  race  in  a  moment ;"  and  again,  he  adds,  '^  how  self-evi- 
dent  the  proposition,  that  if  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  had  intended 
the  salvation  of  the  race,  it  must  have  been  accomplished.''    This 
argument  is  briefly  as  follows.     God  is  an  absolute  Sovereign. 
He  can  accomplish,  therefore,  whatever  he  wills  to  do.     Accord- 
ingly, He  could  transform  the  race  by  His  almighty  power,  if  He 
should  will  so  to  do.     But  the  race  has  not  been  transformed,  the 
world  has  not  been  converted;  therefore,  God  has  not  willed 
that  it  should  be.    In  fact,  for  some  wise,  though  hidden  reason, 
He  has  willed  exactly  the  reverse ;  therefore,  it  is  idle,  presump- 
tuous, and  even  impious,  for  us  to  attempt  to  convert  the  world. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  sanction  of  so  great  a  name,  should  have 
been  given  to  such  pious  fatalism :  that  one  who  in  the  prime  of 
life,  had  been  an  efficient  promoter  of  missions,  who  bad  pro- 
duced an  incomparable  essay  upon  ^^  the  spirit  of  missions,''  as 
^^  the  glory  of  the  age,"  should,  in  old  age,  have  tarnished  that 
^lory  and  have  thrown  distrust  upon  that  work.     It  was,  however, 
m  old  age  ;  and  an  old  age  rendered  gloomy  and  morose  by  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  schemes 
and  the  predictions  of  earlier  and  more  ardent  years,  that  he  fell 
under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  his  necessarian  philosophy* 
The  same  paralysis,  from  the  same  cause,  has  fallen  upon  many 
in  the  church,  who  might  be  efficient  laborers  in  this  work. 

Happily  Mr.  Foster  himself,  in  the  essay  referred  to,  an  essay 
written  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and  which  he  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  efforts  of  his 
life,  relutes  this  very  fatalism,  in  a  manner  which  completely 
neutralizes  his  own  subsequent  authority,  and  annihilates  bis 
sophistical  philosophy.  He  there  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
chief  hindrance  to  a  ^ore  vigorous  system  of  missionary  effort  on 
the  part  of  Christians,  ^^  consists  in  a  kind  of  religious  fatalism^ 
which  would  make  the  objection  in  some  such  terms  as  these;  if 
that  Being  whose  power  is  almighty,  has  willed  to  permit  on 
earth  the  protracted  existence,  in  opposition  to  Him,  of  this  enor- 
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mous  evil,  why  are  we  called  npon  to  vex  and  exhaust  ourselves 
in  a  petty  warfare  against  it  ?  Why  any  more  than  to  attempt 
the  extinction  of  a  volcano?  If  it  were  His  will  that  it  should 
he  overthrown,  we  should  soon,  without  having  quitted  our 
places  and  our  quiet,  in  any  offensive  movement  toward  it,  feel 
the  earthquake  c^  its  mighty  catastrophe ;  and  if  such  is  not  His 
will,  then  we  should  plainly  be  putting  ourselves  in  th^  predica- 
ment of  willing  something  which  He  does  not  will,  and  making 
exertions  which  must  infallibly  prove  abortive.''*  This  it  will  be 
observed,  was  Mr.  Foster's  own  reasoning,  later  in  life,  and  it  is 
the  common  reasoning  of  fatalists  upon  the  subject.  But  mark 
how  thoroughly  he  meets  it.  He  inquires  whether  the  reasoner 
-supposes  that  this  permitted  evil  is  not  in  its  nature  hostile  and 
offensive  to  God,  or  that  God  is  at  peace  with  itl  If  it  is 
hostile  to  Him,  how  can  you  be  at  peace  with  it  without  forming 
an  alliance  with  His  enemy  1  Are  you  authorized  to  permit  a 
great  moral  evil  because  Crod  does  so  ?  "  For  you  to  maintain  a 
•calm  tolerance  toward  it  because  He  does  not  destroy  it,  is  no 
less  than  to  yield  it  an  amicable  acquiescence,  no  less  therefore 
than  an  allianee  with  His  enemy,  unless  this  tolerance  is  main- 
tained for  precisely  those  reasons,  clearly  understood,  which  are 
His  reasons,  for  permitting  it."  Besides,  what  right  have  you  to 
assume  ^  the  continuance  of  this  permission  indefinite!  v  into 
futurity  1  When  for  anything  that  can  be  known  to.  you,  hostile 
means  put  in  action  at  this  period  may  coincide  with  a  Divine 
decree  to  terminate  that  mysterious  suflferance  ;  and  then,  what- 
ever were  the  natural  inadequacy  of  those  means,  they  would 
eeem  to  have  caught  the  fire  of  Gideon's  lamps,  and  be  made  to 
flame  out  with  supernatural  power  of  rout  and  confusion  to  the 
host  of  pagan  gods Though  it  has  been  the  mysteri- 
ous will  of  the  Supreme  Governor  to  permit  great  systems  of 
wickedness  in  the  earth,  it  has  as  evidently  been  Ifis  will  to 
maintain  a  continual  war  against  them.'"  This  His  subjects  are 
required  to  dc;  to  war  agamst  sin  in  their  own  souls,  and  in  the 
world,  wherever  it  exists;  and  they  who  would  excuse  them- 
«elves  under  the  plea  of  impotence,  and  of  leaving  all,  to  God, 
may  well  tremble  at  the  curse  pronounced  of  old  upon  those  who 
^^  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  a^inst 
the  mighty ;"  and  in  view  of  that  threatened  condemnation  of 
the  wicKed  and  slothful  servants,  ^*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  notJ^ 
•  Since  the  accountableness  for  the  limited  spread  of  Christianity, 
must  rest  somewhere,  it  were  well  to  inquire  what  proportion 
may  belong  to  those,  whose  doubts,  whether  derived  from  philoso- 
phy or  from  prophecy,  respecting  the  intention  of  God  to  have 
the  world  Christianized,  have  restrained  them  from  the  use  of 
oieans  and  influence,  given  them  for  they  know  not  what* 
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3.  Skepticism  in  respect  to  the  missionary  work,  is  further 
developed,  in  doubts  and  queries  as  to  the  proper  time  for  attempt- 
ing to  evangelize  the  ^orld.  Admitting,  that  the  spread  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  universal,  there  are  some  who  question  the 
expediency  of  our  present  missionary  operations.  They  regard 
them  as  premature  and  wasteful.  Some  contend  that  the  world 
must  be  civilized,  before  we  attempt  to  spread  the  Gospel ;  others, 
that  Christ's  second  advent  must  precede  such  an  attempt; 
and  others  still,  that  every  such  attempt  will  prove  abortive, 
until  God's  appointed  time  arrives.  The  first  view  has  lately 
been  set  forth  in  an  organ  of  the  self-styled  liberal  Christianity, 
in  these  words ;  '^  We  know  the  showiness  of  heathen  missions; 
nay,  we  appreciate  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  those 
who  go  forth  upon  this  forlorn  hope ;  but  we  must  have  leave 
to  doubt  whether  the  results  are  so  proportioned  to  the  means, 
as  to  make  those  accountable  for  their  stewardship,  able  to 
reckon  with  their  Lord,  for  the  moral  capital  invested  in  this 
enterprise.  The  rescue  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidel,  is  a 
parallel  case  of  Christian  activity.  If  the  Christian  world  would 
unite  in  some  sensible  efforts  to  civilize  the  heathen,  we  should 
think  them  in  the  line  of  their  Christian  duty.  We  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  success  of  any  endeavors  to  Christianize  in 
advance  of  civilization."*  Would  that  this  cavilling  skepticism 
were  confined  to  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  evangeli- 
car  system  which  we  are  seeking  to  extend.  This  notion,  that 
civilization  must  precede  all  enorts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  possesses  the  minds  of  many  in  the  church,  who  have 
most  conscientious  scruples  about  throwing  away  money — upon 
an  experiment  to  do  good. 

Those  who  entertain  this  opinion,  must  be  exceedingly  blind 
to  history  and  to  facts  occurring  before  their  eyes.  How  much 
of  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  which  notwithstanding  its  own  degeneracy, 
survived  the  decay  of  the  ancient  civilization,  and  was  the 
vital  element  of  the  new.  Civilization,  without  this  religious 
element,  has  commonly  been  extended,  not  by  reclaiming  barba- 
rous nations,  but  by  exterminating  them.  It  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  Niebuhr,  that  ^^  an  uncivilized  people  has  never  derived 
benefit  from  contact  with  a  civilized  race.''  The  assertion 
may  be  too  unqualified,  but  it  is  so  far  true,  that  many  students 
of  history  and  ethnography  have  formed  the  conclusion,  that  the 
uncivilized  world  is  irreclaimable  and  must  be  blotted  out. 
But  when  has  civilization  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  a  barbarous  people  whom  it  has  even  partially 
reclaimed  1  Has  is  not  left  their  religious  and  their  social  insti- 
tutions in  the  main  unciianged,  while  it  has  transplanted  the 
vices  and  the  infidelity  of  civilized  countries  to  heathen  lands,  as 
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an  additional  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  (Gospel  1  The  usur- 
pation of  territory,  oppression,  licentiousness  in  new  forms  and 
as  a  system,  fraud  and  injustice,  have  commonly  marked  the 
introduction  of  civilization  among  a  people,  unattended  by  Chris- 
tianity. Witness  British  India.  Such  civilization,  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  a  Christian  nation,  has  served  only  to  brin^  Chris- 
tianity into  disrepute  before  its  coming.  Christianity  in  time 
may  correct  these  monstrous  evils,  but  as  we  see  in  France,  the 
highest  state  of  civilization  itself  needs  the  reforming  power  of 
Yital  Christianity.  But  where  Christianity  goes  amone  a  people, 
civilization  invariably  follows.  The  tribes  of  the  wilderness  are 
no  longer  wandering  and  untutored  when  they  have  received  the 
gospel ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  no  longer  savage  and 
intractable,  when  the  Christian  missionary  has  set  foot  upon  their 
shores.  Is  it  not  passine  strange,  that  a  man  who  has  heard  the 
name  of  the  Sandwich  Island  nation,  should  suffer  any  philosophi- 
cal theory  about  the  progress  of  civilization,  to  awaken  a  doubt  as 
to  the  present  utility  of  missionary  operations  ?  Yet  so  it  is ; 
such  doubts  exist,  and  the  cause  of  missions  languishes. 

A  single  fact  touching  the  Sandwich  Islands,  should  set  this 
question  for  ever  at  rest.  When  the  first  missionaries  from  this 
country  visited  those  islands,  there  was  no  written  language,  and  no 
community  of  interest  among  their  inhabitants,  notwithstanding 
their  commercial  relations  to  the  civilized  world.  Now,  as  the 
direct  result  of  missionary  labor,  a  large  annual  appropriation  is 
made  by  the  Sandwich  Island  government,  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools. 

The  idea  that  an  attempt  to  convert  the  world  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  would  be  premature  and  unavailing,  is  advanced 
by  many  as  an  objection  to  the  work  of  missions  as  now  conduct- 
ed, and  leads  them  to  withhold  their  co-operation.  Of  course  we 
cannot  enter  here  into  any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
advent.  The  manner  of  Christ's  appearing,  the  place  and 
character  of  His  reign,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
question.  That  question  is,  whether  His  promised  advent,  in 
whatever  form,  warrants  our  remaining  in  a  state  of  inglorious 
inactivity,  or  summons  us  to  redoubled  effort.  This  question  is 
already  answered  in  what  was  said  of  the  concurrence  of  God's 
providential  visitations  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  What  is 
the  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  men,  whether  He  be 
visible  or  invisible  1  What  is  the  essential  thing  about  it  1  The 
universal  exercise  of  faith  and  love  toward  Him  *,  the  universal 
practice  of  His  principles.  But  this  state  of  things  we  have  the 
means  of  promoting  ;  the  very  best  means ;  means  appointed  by 
Christ  himself.  These  means  we  are  commanded  to  employ; 
and  shall  we  hide  our  talent  in  a  napkin,  because  our  Lord  has 
gone  into  a  far  country,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  he  will 
return  1 
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That  hesitancy  to  engaee  in  present  missionary  operations^ 
which  arises  from  a  fear  of  forestalling  the  Divine  purpose,  is  bat 
another  form  of  that  fatalism  which  has  already  been  exposed. 
In  this  instance,  fatalism,  instead  of  summarily  disposing  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  by  a  decree 
of  God,  professes  to  anticipate,  with  great  delight,  tiie  certain 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  God's  selected  time  shall  come.  Now  mere  is  but  one 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  church,  in  which  God's  people  have 
been  authorized  to  suspend  their  missionary  activity,  until  His 
selected  time  should  arrive  ;  and  that  was  when  the  first  disciples 
were  commanded  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  until  they  should  receive 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ever  since  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost the  work  has  been  onward  ;  Christ  has  granted  His  servants 
no  remission.  No  one  who  believes  in  the  foreknowledge  and 
the  providential  government  of  God,  can  doubt  that  he  has  a 
selected  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  although  that  time 
may  yet  be  far  distant.  But  it  can  not  be  viewed  as  a  time  fixed 
arbitrarily,  without  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  work 
should  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  time  of  possibility y  rather  than 
of  desire ;  as  early  in  the  history  of  the  race  as  the  resistible 
nature  of  moral  influences,  and  the  inefficiency  of  human  instru- 
mentality would  admit,  though  not  so  early  as  a  being  of  supreme 
benevolence  could  wish.  There  can  be  no  greater  restraint  there- 
fore on  Divine  influence,  than  that  imposed  by  adevout  waiting  for 
God  to  do  His  own  work. 

We  are  far  from  intimating  that  any  plan  of  God,  any  purpose 
which  He  has  formed  as  the  providential  Governor  of  the  world, 
cati  be  defeated,  or  in  the  common  acception  of  the  term,  can 
even  be  delayed  by  men.  ^^He  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will." 

But  the  benevolent  feelings  and  wishes  of  Grod  toward  men, 
may  be  disregarded ;  and  the  influences  by  which  as  a  moral 
Governor,  He  would  secure  the  moral  perfection  of  men,  may  be 
restrained  and  counteracted.  The  will  of  Grod  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  purpose,  that  an  event  shall  take  place,  can  never  be 
resisted ;  the  will  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  preference,  that  aa 
event  should  take  place  rather  than  its  opposite,  as  for  example 
that  men  should  be  holy  rather  than  sinful,  is  not  only  capable 
of  being  resisted,  but  is  resisted  whenever  the  moral  law  is  dis- 
obeyed. And  it  is  matter  of  grave  accusation  in  the  Bible  against 
men,  that  they  resist  those  moral  influences,  not  excepting  a 
direct  influence  from  Grod  Himself,  which  are  fitted  to  lead  them 
to  repentance  and  a  new  life.  ^^  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Startling  as  the  sentiments  may  appear,  it  is  yet  true,  that  men 
can  and  do  impose  restraints  upon  that  Divine  influence,  which 
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^WDoId  otherwise  be  put  forth  for  their  own  good,  and  the  good  of 
others ;  and  the  providential  purposes  of  Qodj  so  far  forth  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  contemplated  that  feet,  may  be 
said  to  be  influenced  by  it 

We  would  have  those  timid  Christians,  who  are  so  fearful 
of  doing  what  they  ought  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  picture 
to  themselves  the  reception  which  some  toil-worn  missionary, 
a  Brainerd,  a  Martyn,  a  Schwartz,  would,  on  their  principles* 
receive  at  the  gates  of  glory.  Instead  of  beine  welcomea 
bv  exulting  heaven  to  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  he  would  rather  be 
cnided  by  that  Lord  for  his  presumptuous  zeal,  and  his  waste 
of  time  and  influence ;  while  he  who  scarcely  offered  a  pTayer, 
or  lent  a  dollar,  or  lifted  a  finger  to  save  the  world,  lest  trod 
should  be  glorified  before  the  time,  would  be  received  with 
the  honors  of  the  good  and  faithful  servant.  Nay,  let  there  be 
a  truce  to  such  folly.  Let  us  give  place  not  for  a  moment,  to  a 
skepticism  so  dishonorable  to  God,  so  disastrous  to  men.  They 
who  withhold  their  co-operation  from  this  enterprise,  on  such  a 
plea,  can  find  in  Scripture,  but  one  example  of  alarm  at  premature 
activity-^not  in  the  martyred  souls  who  cry  from  beneath  the 
altar,  ^^  0  Lord  how  long ;"  not  in  the  angels  who  pant  to  bear 
good  will  to  men;  but  inuiat  infernal  legion,  who  cried  out  at  the 
approach  of  Christ,  ^^  art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?^^ 

Were  it  possible  for  us,  in  any  way,  to  anticipate  God's  selected 
time  for  the  world's  conversion,  who  can  doubt  that  the  Master 
would  exclaim  with  joyful  emphasis,  ^^  well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servants." 

4.  There  is  another  topic  in  connection  with  the  missionary 
enterprise,  respecting  which  there  is  not  a  little  skepticism  in  the 
church  ;  and  tiiat  is,  the  practicability  of  evangelizing  the  world 
at  all  by  any  known  instrumentalities.  Doubts  on  this  point, 
arise  from  a  mere  external  view  of  the  obstacles  to  Le  overcome, 
and  of  the  means  to  be  employed ;  and  from  an  under-estimate  of 
what  has  actually  been  done  with  a  very  limited  use  of  these  same 
means.  Looking  upon  the  moral  map  of  the  world,  we  see  much 
in  the  wide-spread  ^loom  of  heathenism  to  dishearten  us.  Re- 
flecting upon  the  history  of  the  race,  upon  the  pertinaticity  with 
which  superstition  and  idolatry  have  maintained  their  ground, 
upon  the  extent  to  which  false  systems  of  reli^on  are  y ot  only 
allied  but  interlinked  with  the  political  institutions,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  strong-hold  which  they 
have  upon  the  mass,  and  the  various  forms  ot  self-interest  con- 
cerned in  sustaining  them,  when  we  reflect  upon  all  this,  the 
work  appears  formidable  indeed.  And  when,  in  opposition  to 
all  this  array,  we  can  bring  into  the  field  but  a  few  hundred  mis- 
sionaries, with  their  presses  and  schools,  and  like  simple  arrange- 
ments, we  do  at  times  feel  the  force  of  the  worldling's  sneer,  that 
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we  are  engaged  in  a  Quixotic  warfare.  But  when  we  take  a 
higher  stand-pointy  and  look  upon  these  ancient  and  diversified 
systems  of  idolatry,  as  but  different  combinations  or  developments 
of  the  great  principle  of  moral  evil,  and  on  the  other,  upon  mis- 
sionary arrangements,  as  but  so  many  points  of  contact  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  that  monster  and  antagonist  evil,  the  doabts 
and  fears  suggested  by  the  former  comparison  vanish,  and  hope 
resumes  it  sway. 

ManY>  however,  rest  in  the  external  view  with  its  attendsBt 
skepticism  and  fears.  Some  of  these  are  persons  of  a  sangiiine 
temperament,  who  having  expected  more  than  could  be  realized 
from  present  efforts,  now  unclerrate  the  success  of  those  efforts, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  (despondency. 

One  of  this  class  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  this  strain. 
*^  No  one,"  he  says,  "  who  did  not  witness  it,  can  have  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  commotion  there  was  in  susceptible 
and  inflammable  spirits,"  when  the  missionary  enterprise  was 
commenced.  "  The  proclamation  went  forth,  *  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn,'  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  responsive  earthquake 
in  the  nations.  The  vain,  short-sighted  seeis  of  us  had  all 
our  enthusiasm  ready  to  receive  the  magnificent  change,  the 
downfall  of  all  old  and  corrupt  institutions,  the  explosion  of 
prejudices ;  the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  spiritual  with  all  other  despotism ;  man,  on  the  point 
of  being  set  free  for  a  noble  career  of  knowledge,  liberty,  philan- 
thropy, virtue,  and  all  that,  and  all  that.  A  most  shallow  judg- 
ment;  a  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man,  was  betrayed  m 
these  elated  presumptions.  But  they  so  possessed  themselves  of 
the  mind,  as  to  prepare  it  to  feel  a  bitterness  of  disappointment 
as  time  went  on  through  so  many  lustrums,  and  accomplished  so 
niffgardly  a  portion  of  all  the  dream."* 

Had  Mr.  Foster  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  seen 
that  this  judgment  after  all  was  not  quite  so  shallow,  nor  the 
dream  altogether  a  delusion. 

But  though  the  extravagant  anticipations  of  some,  have  not 
been  realized,  it  does  not  follow,  that  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  missionary  enterprise  is  very  far  from  being  a  failure.  Suc- 
cess in  it  has  been  fully  proportioned  to  effort,  and  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  dispassionate  observers.  We  cannot  here 
enumerate  all  the  results  of  missionary  labor — the  localizing  of 
various  wandering  tribes,  the  introduction  of  the  useful  arts 
and  employments  of  civilized  life,  the  formation  of  written  lan- 
guages, the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of 
civil  institutions,  the  promotion  of  morality,  the  prevention  of 
war,  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  elevation  of  woman,  the  abo- 
lition of  idolatry  with  its  vices  and  crimes,  the  establishment  of 

^Letter  to  Dr.  Harris.  "> 
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Christian  churches,  and  the  hopeful  conversion  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, many  of  vrhom  have  already  departed  in  the  faith,  so  that 
^^  death  is  becoming  incomparably  more  tributary  to  heaven,  and 
the  ancient  barrier  between  the  realms  of  Asia  and  the  kingdom 
of  eternal  glory,  is  beginning  to  break  down.''  All  this  on  hea- 
then ground,  and  mainly  in  half  a  century.  And  this  has  been, 
too,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  the  way  of  preparation.  The  tim- 
ber has  been  hewn  down,  the  stone  has  been  cut  out ;  but  when 
the  rude  and  scattered  materials  are  brought  together,  the  temple 
will  rise  without  the  sound  of  implements,  and  as  if  by  some 
magic  power. 

But  some,  overlooking  all  this,  are  waiting  for  the  ushering  in 
of  a  new  dispensation,  as  the  signal  for  entering  upon  the  work 
of  converting  the  world ;  consequently,  they  disparage  present 
efforts.  Their  notions  as  to  what  that  dispensation  is  to  be,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  ushered  in,  are  sufficiently  vague.  The  ministry 
of  angels  is  not  to  be  expected ;  the  age  of  miracles  is  gone ; 
there  is  to  be  no  further  revelation ;  mere  judgments  or  other 
providential  visitations  will  not,  of  themselves,  accomplish  the 
work ;  and  we  alreadv  possess  all  toe  means  in  kind,  which  are 
needful  to  accomplisn  it.  That  there  will  be,  in  some  sense,  a 
new  era  in  this  work,  we  do  not  doubt ;  an  era  of  unexampled 
progress.  But  such  an  era  is  not  to  waited  for;  it  is  to  be  brought 
about.  It  will  be  characterized  by  more  signal  interpositions  of 
Providence ;  more  rapid  changes  in  the  political  world,  conspiring 
to  give  success  to  the  truth  ;  by  the  general  diffusion  of  religious 
liberty ;  by  a  more  hearty  co-operation  of  Christians  in  the  work 
of  saving  men ;  which  unity,  thus  practically  realized,  will,  in 
itself,  act  as  a  means  of  conversion  ;  by  more  of  individual  con- 
8e<*ration  and  zeal,  as  distinguished  from  associated  effort ;  and 
most  of  all  will  it  be  characterized  as  an  era  of  elevated  piety. 
Skepticism  will  be  rooted  out  of  the  church ;  and  faith,  love, 
hope,  joy  and  a  holy  zeal,  will  combine  to  usher  in  the  latter  day 
f^oty.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  can  do  aught  to  introduce 
that  era,  instead  of  moping  in  our  cold-hearted  skepticism. 

II.  We  have  now  stated  the  principal  grounds  of  skepticism, 
relative  to  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  have  endeavored  to 
show  their  fallacy.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  this  worlc,  instead  of  making  its  progress  and  successes 
the  theme  of  delightful,  and  exulting  contemplation,  we  should 
have  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  our  essay,  in  an  attempt 
to  expose  and  refute  the  objections  to  the  work.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  unmindful  of  what  has  been  done,  or  distrustful  of 
the  future.  But  is  it  not  manifest  that  this  cause  needs  a  higher 
impulse  ;  that  the  interest  in  the  work  of  missions,  is  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  present  resources  in  the  church,  or  to  the  present 
facilities  for  missionary  operations  abroad  1    Taking  the  annual 
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income  of  the  American  Boards  as  a  measure  of  fhat  interest, 
does  an  average  contribution  of  a  shilling  each,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  churches  which  it  represents,  betoken  any 
very  ardent,  self-denying  devotion  to  this  work  1  Does  the  ave- 
rage attendance  at  the  monthly  concert,  or  the  average  number  of 
young  men  who  offer  themselves  for  this  service,  indicate  any 
excess  of  zeal  on  account  of  it  ?  Has  not  the  work  of  missions 
as  prosecuted  by  us,  been  for  years  at  a  stand  in  the  apparent  in- 
terest of  the  churches'?  We  have  had  various  means  of  incite- 
ment to  bring  us  out  of  this  state  of  fixity,  but  in  vain.  We  have 
felt  the  pressure  of  debt ;  we  have  aroused  to  shake  that  off,  and 
now  we  are  very  cautious  not  to  undertake  so  much  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  debt  again.  The  Providence  of  God  has  opened  vast 
fields  before  us ;  nations  hitherto  inaccessible,  have  been  brought 
within  our  reach ;  and  to  this  incitement  of  demand,  is  added 
the  incitement  of  glorious,  unparalleled  sucitess ;  the  shouts  of 
the  reapers  are  heard  from  the  plains  of  India  and  of  Persia,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  And  still  the  work  drags  here  at 
home ;  it  is  doubtful  each  year  whether  the  churches  will  do  as 
much  as  they  did  the  last ;  it  is  a  problem,  by  what  economy 
shall  the  Board  keep  out  of  debt ;  and  that,  when  in  a  single  day, 
we  might  bring  together  from  the  churches  in  New  York,  or  in 
Boston,  fifty  men  who  could  jointly  defray  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  American  Board,  without  feeling  the  cost.  Is  there  not 
then  a  hindrance  to  this  work,  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  1 
And  where  shall  that  hindrance  be  found,  but  in  that  very  skep- 
ticism which  has  now  been  exposed  1 

Such  skepticism  paralyzes  the  arm  of  the  church.  It  indis- 
poses those  who  indulge  it,  for  the  use  of  the  means  necessary  m 
carrying  on  such  a  work.  If  one  is  in  doubt,  whether  the  hea- 
then would  really  be  benefitted  by  the  gospel,  if  he  does  not  feel 
that  they  are  in  perishing  need  of  it,  of  course  he  will  do  Uttle 
or  nothing  to  send  it  to  them.  If  one  is  in  doubt  whether  God 
really  intends  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Him- 
self, whether  it  is  His  will  that  the  Gospel  should  be  everywhere 
propagated,  of  course  he  will  scarcely  make  an  attempt  to  evan- 
gelize the  world.  If  one  is  in  doubt  whether  this  is  the  time  for 
engaging  in  this  work,  he  will  not  engage  in  it  heartily,  if  at  all. 
If  one  has  little  confidence  in  the  present  means,  he  will  act  with 
little  energy,  or  keep  aloof  from  such  impracticable  schemes. 
Thus  the  work  is  crippled  on  every  hand  by  unbelief.  Unbehef, 
besides  restraining  the  energies  of  the  church,  incapacitates  those 
who  indulge  it,  ^r  appreciating  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
rendering  Him  the  glory  which  is  His  due.  In  this  way,  it  puts  a 
restraint  upon  Divine  influence,  as  well  as  upon  human  eneijy* 
God  will  not  dishonor  Himself, by  courting  the  confidence  of  those 
who^  like  Israel  oi  old,  are  unbelieving^  in  spite  of  all  His  marvel- 
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lous  works.  Viewed  as  a  check  upon  Christian  activity,  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unbelief  must  be 
confessed  to  be  the  great  hindrance  to  the  missionary  work. 

III.  But  if  skepticism  be  the  main  hindrance  to  the  missionary 
work — a  work  so  approved  of  God  in  His  Word  and  providence — 
how  unreasonable  and  wicked  is  it,  for  any  to  indulge  in  such  a 
state  of  mind. 

Look  at  the  course  of  Providence  in  relation  to  the  missionary 
"work ;  especially  at  events  of  recent  origin,  within  the  range  of 
our  own  observation.  In  no  period  of  the  history  of  redemption, 
not  even  when  preparing  the  fulness  of  time  for  the  Messiah's 
advent,  has  the  providence  of  Ood  been  more  marked  than  of 
late  years,  in  its  bearing  on  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  What  facilities  have  we  for  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  with  what  security  can  missionaries  now 
labor  in  almost  any  part  of  the  globe.  How  has  the  British  em- 
pire, like  the  Roman  empire  of  old,  made  a  highway  among  the 
nations  and  across  the  seas,  for  the  advance  of  Christianity  !  How 
lai^e  a  portion  of  the  globe  "  appears  to  be  placed  by  Providence, 
at  the  disposal  of  Christendom !"  Is  it  nothing  in  relation  to  our 
work,  that  India  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  rather 
than  of  Russia  or  of  Rome,  and  that  a  more  wise  and  liberal 
policy  pervades  the  counsels  of  her  rulers  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the 
pride  of  China  has  been  broken  by  a  rod  of  iron,  that  her  ports 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  Christian  nations,  and  that  tolerance 
is  granted  to  their  faith  ?  Religious  toleration  we  have,  too,  in 
Turkey,  guarded  by  the  sovereign  edict,  though  sometimes  evaded 
by  the  shifts  of  private  malice.  No  system  of  religion  but  Chris- 
tianity in  some  form,  is  now  gaining  ground  in  the  world.  The 
most  ancient,  extensive  and  powerful  systems,  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism  and  Mahometanism,  are  evidently  waning.  Christian- 
ity alone  is  vital,  is  aggressive,  is  advancing.  The  providence 
of  God  in  respect  to  this  work,  would  form  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting chapters  in  the  history  of  His  government.  Never  has  He 
stamped  any  work,  as  more  peculiarly  His  own.  It  has  the  seal 
of  His  Spirit.  Against  such  evidence  that  this  is  the  Lord's  work, 
as  is  furnished  by  the  whole  current  of  His  providence,  is  it  not 
unreasonable,  and  even  presumptions,  to  doubt  itt  In  view  of 
the  recorded  prayers  of  holy  men,  for  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  prayers  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  taught  by  Christ 
Himself;  in  view  of  the  predicted  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  yet 
unaccomplished  ;  in  view  of  the  unrevoked,  unlimited  command 
of  Christ,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  is  it  not  wicked  to  give  place 
to  unbelief?  No  Christian  can  be  skeptical  in  this  matter,  inno- 
cently. While  he  is  doubting  whether  the  heathen  are  in  danger, 
they  are  perishing  by  thousands ;  while  he  is  doubting  whether 
God  intends  the  salvation  of  the  world,  His  providence  pauses. 
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as  it  were,  reluctantly,  in  the  mighty  work ;  while  he  is  doubting 
whether  this  is  the  time  for  action,  tne  seed-time  of  the  millenium 
is  wearing  away ;  while  he  is  doubting  whether  the  work  can  be 
done  at  all,  he  is  making  it  sure  that  it  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  this  generation.  How  cruel  to  the  heathen  are  such  doubts 
as  these.  Wo  to  the  world,  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
church. 

This  unbelief  is  disastrous,  in  proportion  to  the  interests  at  stake. 
The  salvation  of  millions  from  eternal  death,  is  at  stake  here. 
To  accomplish  a  work  so  vast,  there  is  needed  a  faith  which  shall 
grasp  the  principles  on  which  that  work  proceeds ;  which  shall 
firmly  ally  the  soul  with  Christ  and  His  cause  ;  which  will 
scarcely  brook  a  doubt  or  fear.  A  faith  that  falls  short  of  this, 
falls  short  of  the  work,  falls  short  of  the  demands  of  God  in  His 
providence.  God  is  indicating  to  His  people  His  readiness  to  do 
mighty  works  by  their  instrumentality.  We  see  siens  of  His 
coming  no  less  portentous,  than  if  huge  meteors  blazed  along  the 
sky,  and  the  flaming  host  were  marshaled  there  for  battle.  The 
stars  in  their  courses,  fight  against  the  enemies  of  God.  Christ  is 
abroad  among  the  nations,  dashing  them  together  like  vessels  of 
clay,  or  stilling  the  noise  of  war  and  the  tumult  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  these  times.  Great  changes 
are  at  hand.  All  things  are  tending  toward  the  highe**  develop- 
ment of  man.  The  world  is  full  of  revolutions  ;  revolutions  not 
merely  of  blood,  but  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  men,  in  the 
policy  of  nations,  in  systems  of  education,  of  religion,  of  govern- 
ment, in  everything  affecting  the  welfare  df  the  race.  We  are 
nearing  the  moral  crisis  of  the  world,  when  after  so  long  a  strug- 
gle, the  social,  intellectual,  political  and  moral  elevation  of  man- 
kind, may  be  finally  secured.  Satan  is  driven  from  one  hold  to 
another,  and  foiled  at  every  turn.  Expedients  are  failing  him. 
He  stirs  up  war,  and  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  spreading  the 
kingdom  of  peace.  He  excites  persecution,  but  instead  of  ex- 
terminating tne  saints  of  God,  it  brings  about  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  favors  the  organization  of  independent  Christian 
churches.  He  panders  to  superstition,  by  devices  so  successful  in 
the  dark  ages,  but  only  provokes  another  reformation  in  the  land 
of  Luther.  His  old  arts  will  not  serve  him  now.  He  rages  up 
and  down  in  the  earth,  like  a  wild  beast,  driven  from  his  lair. 
He  lashes  himself  into  fury,  knowing  that  his  rage  is  impotent 
He  calls  upon  his  ancient  allies,  but  they  are  gone.  The  four 
great  monarchies  are  fallen.  The  Babylonian  empire,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Macedonian,  the  Roman,  all  are  gone.  There  is  no 
great  power  of  the  earth,  by  which  he  can  now  hope  to  strengthen 
his  cause.  The  gods  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  gone ; 
Jupiter  no  longer  thunders ;  the  sounding  chariot  of  Mars  no 
longer  shakes  the  sky.     Thor^  too^  and  Odin,  have  departed. 
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The  Scandinavian  deities  are  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  their  wor- 
shippers. He  turns  to  the  thirty  million  gods  of  India ;  but  they 
are  filled  with  consternation,  at  walls  and  temples  deserted,  at 
Christian  schools  and  churches  springing  up  around  them.  He 
looks  to  the  shrine  of  Buddh,  but  the  high-priest  of  that  wide- 
spread system,  is  mourning  over  its  weakness  and  decay.  He 
turns  to  the  region  of  the  false  prophet ;  but  Islamism  is  under 
bonds  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe.  He  comes  at  length 
to  his  long-tried  and  faithful  ally  at  Rome ;  but  even  he  is  yield- 
ing to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Nay,  the  triple  crown  itself,  is  endangered  by  the  populace. 
Thus,  the  great  adversary  is  made  to  feel  that  his  hour  is  well 
Digh  oome.  The  last  links  of  the  chain  that  is  to  bind  him  in  the 
pit,  are  being  forged.  Hell  stands  aghast  at  the  impendmg  ruin 
of  her  chief.  The  interest  of  heaven  becomes  intense,  as  a  new 
seal  is  opened,  and  another  trumpet  is  about  to  sound.  Shall  this 
be  the  blast  of  victory?  Shall  the  shout  come  up,  "  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ?^' 
What  can  hinder  it!  Satan,  with  all  his  forces  crippled,  his 
allies  beaten  and  deserting,  his  ingenuity  exhausted,  his  malice 
spent,  must  now  be  crushed.  Ah,  he  has  one  hope  left ! 
He  knows  man  too  well  to  fear.  Again  and  again  has  Ood  led 
His  people  to  the  verge  of  victory,  and  they  have  turned  back, 
like  Israel,  from  the  border  of  Canaan.  Again  and  again  have  pow- 
erful and  well-directed  assaults  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  failed 
in  the  midst  of  success,  because  the  men  were  wanting,  and  the 
spirit  was  wanting,  to  improve  the  advantage.  The  last  hope  of 
Satan  is  in  a  timid,  doubting  church.  He  scatters  distrust  and 
fear  among  God's  people.  They  hesitate,  they  fall  back.  Their 
skepticism  checks  the  auspicious  onset,  prolongs  the  reign  of 
darkness,  abandons  the  world  to  guilt  and  wretchedness;  and 
while  God  would  give  a  millenium  to  earth,  it  gives  a  jubilee  to 
hell! 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  MERIT  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF 

GRACE. 

By  RsT.  BoBBBT  W*  Hill,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  T. 

The  Institutions  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  are  marked  with 
peculiar  energy  and  life.  When  he  spake,  men  felt  and  confess- 
ed the  commanding  influence  of  His  Mrords.  Under  His  simple 
announcement  of  the  truth,  and  His  searching  faithful  applica- 
tion of  it  to  their  hearts  and  lives  as  before  God,  they  were 
constrained  to  admit,  as  if  wrought  upon  by  some  supernatural 
agency,  the  presence  of  an  all-pervading  Omniscience,  and  to  do 
willing  or  reluctant  homage  to  an  invisible,  mysterious  irresista- 
ble  power,  dwelling  in  and  energizing  His  instructions.  How 
profound  was  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
at  the  close  of  His  sermon  on  the  mount.  No  power  of  art  or 
rhetoric  had  been  invoked  to  catch  the  ear  or  move  the  hearts  of 
the  listening  multitude ;  no  appeals  were  made  to  the  passions ; 
no  allusions  to  questions  calculated  to  arouse  the  spirit  or  stir  up 
the  popular  mind,  and  secure  an  immediate  strong  response  from 
such  an  auditory.  It  was  a  calm  serene  dignified  utterance  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  truths — the  simple  statement  and  applica- 
tion of  the  leading  principles  of  His  Kingdom.  And  yet  what 
other  preacher  ever  secured  such  an  impression  by  a  similar 
exhibition  of  truth  1  They  "  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine; 
for  He  taueht  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.'"  Hence  also  the  confusion  of  the  soldiers  that  were 
sent  to  apprehend  Him,  who  were  suddenly  and  irresistibly 
deprived  of  all  power,  to  execute  their  commission.  **  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man."  His  instructions  burn  upon  the  conscience  ; 
expose  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  recesses  and  secret  work- 
ings of  the  heart ;  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;  separate  the 
Erecious  from  the  vile.  With  what  power  of  demonstration  did 
[e  sweep  away  men's  refuges  of  lies,  and  establish  His  own 
pure  and  sublime  doctrines.  With  what  power  of  discrimination, 
and  power  of  classification,  and  power  of  illustration,  did  he 
judge  of  human  actions,  and  run  the  great  separating  lines  of 
human  character  and  destiny,  and  constrain  the  world  to  see 
and  confess,  and  feel  the  truth  of  what  He  said !  His  simplest 
illustrations  were  most  convincing,  and  brought  the  truth  home 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  hearer.  A  simple  narra- 
tive was  sufficient  to  expose  hypocrisy,  and  teach  sincerity,  and 

Mat.  7:  28,  29. 
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to  ^ow  the  radical  difference  between  morality  and  happiness, 
foYmaiism  in  religion  and  the  power  of  godliness. 

Take  an  example.  "  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to 
priay,  the  one  it  Pharisee,  the  other  a  publican.  The  Pharisee 
stood  and  praVed  thus,  with  himself:  God,  t  thank  thee  that 
I  am  not  as . othet  men  are;  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or 
even  as  fh is  publican.  L fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes 
of  all  that  I  possess.  But  the  publican, ,  standing  afar-oflT, 
would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying,  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner* 
I  tell  y6u,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified,  rather  than 
the  other,"'  iThese  words  were  spoken  to  those  "  who  trusted  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others ;'.'  and 
they  portray,  in  a  graphic  and  impressive  manner,  real  living 
characters,  as  they  tnen  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  world.  The 
Pharisee  ahJ  the  publican  fit  representatives  of  the  two  great 
types  of  character,  which  have  ever  prevailed  in  the  world.  We 
see  in  thenl  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked — the  pride,  self-esteem  and  vain-boasting  of  the  natural 
man,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  and  the  prbfounu  humility  of  the 
penitent  and  renewed  soul,  in  its  approach  to  God.  And  how- 
ever diversified  are  men's  outward  circumstances  or  mental 
characteristics,  yet  in  the  essential  features  of  their  moral  beings 
they  correspond  with  one  or  the  other  of  ttese  types.  As  the 
whole  human  family  is  embraced  in  the  two  grieat  classes  desig- 
nated in  this  simple  narrative,  so  there  are  but  two  essentially 
differcfnt  systems  of  religion  in  the  world — the  religion  of  the 
publican  and  the  religion  of  the  Pharisee,  or  in  other  words,  the 
religion  of  human  Merit,  and  the  religion  of  Divine  Grace.  The 
one  is  Chriitianity,  simple  in  its  nature,  dignified  in  its  doctrines^ 
uniform  in  its  demands,  and  purifying  in  its  effects — exalting 
Gt>d  and  abasing  nifan.  The  other  is  fallen  humanity,  complex^ 
diversified  and  (fark,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  vet  vainly 
puffed-up.  I^alvation  by  grace,  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
former ;  salvation  by  works  is  the  central  point  of  the  latter. 

To  some  of  the  chai'acteristics  of  these  different  systems  of 
religion,  let  us  turn  pur  attention. 

I.  The  religion  of  human  Merit  has  its  origin  in  a  re^I  or  sup- 

Eosed  freedom  from  outward  specific  sins,  while  brokenness  of 
eart  and  contrition  of  spirit,  constitute  the  essence  of  the  religion 
of  Grace. 

It  is  natural  and  common  /or  men  to  compare  themselves 
among  themselves.  Iii  doing  this,  the  grosser  crimes,  such  as  in- 
justice, extortion  and  adultery,  come  first  before  the  mind.  Free-r 
dom  from  these  is  substituted  for  holiness  of  heart.  Multitudes, 
who  have  no  other  cliiim  to  piety,  are  unwilling  to  number  them- 
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Selves,  or  to  be  numbered  with  sinners,  Tbey  lay  claim  to  no 
change  of  heart,  and  yet  witb  the  language  of  u\e  Bible,  dividing 
the  entire  human  family  into  saints  and  sinners,  and  giving  to  aS 
who  have  not  been  born  of  the  Spirit,  the  name  and  character  of 
the  latter,  they  are  dissatisfied.  "  What,  are  we  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles  ?  Ju«t  lo<»k  at  the  dignity  of  our  stations,  the  equity  of 
our  rules  of  business,  and  the  purity  of  our  lives !  Where  is 
the  man  who  dares  to  accuse  us  of  dishonesty  or  extortion,  of 
adultery  or  immorality  of  any  kind  t  We  challenge  the  world, 
and  we  thank  God  that  we  can  triumphantly  challenge  it,  on  thi« 
subject.'*  Here  is  the  religion  of  human  Merit ;  the  confidence 
and  vain-boasting  of  a  heart  ignorant  of  itself,  and  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  oi  true  holiness ;  a  religion  with  no  Jesus  in  it, 
and  no  gospel,  and  no  new  life,  a  creature  of  pride  and  self- 
esteem.  The  merit  of  this  system,  if  any  it  has,  is  merely 
comparative,  nothing  positive ;  a  negative  quality  only,  having 
no  foundation  in  fact,  no  real  character,  no  breath  of  life  or 
robe  of  light  and  purity  to  commend  it  to  God.  How  vain, 
in  the  sight  of  Him  wholooketh  mainly  at  the  heart,  must  such 
a  religion  be.  Yet  not  a  few  expect  salvation  from  it*  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  at  the  bar  of  God.  They  are  religious,  because  they 
are  not  so  low  in  birth,  nor  so  vile  in  practice,  nor  so  regardless 
erf  the  proprieties  of  social  life  as  some  other  men  are.  But  if  this 
be  religion,  tben  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  then  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel  are  false,  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  a 
delusion.  Sure  we  are  that  if  this  be  the  religion  of  human 
Merit,  it  is  not  the  religion  of  Gi*ace.  The  first  confession  which 
falls  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  heart  has  been  renewed,  indicates 
humility^  "  I  am  a  sinner  and  unworthy  to  lift  my  eyes  to 
heaven,'^  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  feelings.  Grace  sub- 
dues the  heart,  and  takes  away  aU  gorying  in  ourselves.  Under 
its  influence,  we  no  longer  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  and  boast  of  our  freedom  from  aboundii^  guilt,  hut  in 
deep  contrition,  plead  for  mercy«  What  if  others  are  vile ;  this 
alters  not  our  characters,  nor  does  it  constitute  us  the  disciples 
of  Jesus. 

n.  In  the  religion  of  human  Merit,  the  first  importance  is 
attached  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  especially  to  those  which  are 
enjoined  by  mere  human  authority;  but  in  the  reKgionof  Grace, 
inward  love  and  purity  are  made  the  grand  and  essential  requisite. 

That  man  has  extended  his  authority  into  the  province  of  reli- 

S'on,  none  will  deny.  Whether  this  has  arisen  from  a  conviction 
at  the  Bible  is  defeotiv*e,  or  from  a  desire  for  dominion,  is  imma- 
terial. By  making  void  the  commandment  of  God,  it  results  in  the 
banishment  of  religion ;  though  at  the  same  time,  it  may  fill  the 
world  with  the  symbols  of  will-worshipu  Oa  this  subject  the 
feelings  of  the  Pharisees  were  wakeful  and  active.  In  some 
instances,  they  bad  set  aside  the  demandg  of  the  law  by  their 
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traditions,  or  what  they  pretended  was  the  vaiferm  belief  of  tte 
ditiTcb ;  in  others  they  had  added  to  these  demands.  The  law 
required  them  to  fast  on  certain  ocetuions  ;  tradition,  or  the  anthori- 

Sf  of  man,  made  it  obligatory  to  fast  twice  in  the  week.  B^ 
oing  more,  in  some  respects,  then  the  law  demanded,  evea 
tbongh  they  omitted  its  weightier  matters,  there  was  an  cmmoift^ 
mttce  of  peculiar  sanctity.  Vainly  pufied-up  by  their  fleshly 
mmds,  they  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  aB<i 
despised  others.  And  is  not  this  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
religion  of  Merit '?  By  overlooking  the  temper  of  the  heart,  it 
teaches  that  men  are  sanctified  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of 
their  sacrifices — or  that  dieir  holiness  is  in  proportion  to  die 
kngth  of  their  prayers,  the  measure  of  their  charities,  the  ardor 
of  their  zeal  in  the  removal  of  particular  immoralities,  the  numbet 
of  their  fasts  and  feasts,  or  the  exactness  of  their  conformity  t* 
apostolic  order*  It  is  a  welUknown  fact,  that  the  heatnen 
cmaiged  the  early  Christians  with  being  Atheists,  because  thw 
were  destitute  of  those  temples  and  altars,  and  all  that  pomp  am 
grandeur  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  in  which  they  8«p* 
posed  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist.  To  gratify  diis  feeling 
and  conciliate  tiie  heathen,  eeremonies  were  inti>(>duced.  BA 
tbe  addition  of  one,  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  addition  of 
another,  and  still  another,  until  century  after  century  witnessed 
little  else  than  growing  ignorance,  corrupti<»n,  insensibility  anHA 

E resumption.  Soon  the  observance  (k*  external  riteswas  supposedly 
e  meritorious;  or,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  age,  whidi 
sounded  more  like  the  gospel,  but  which  contained  the  same  error^ 
grace  was  conveyed  and  secured  by  visible  signs.  Hence  the  efficacy 
of  the  saeram^its ;  or  the  idea  that  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  mt 
soul  is  ^^regenerated  and  born  again  from  a  natural  state;  mad^ 
a  member  oi  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"^  that  ^'  confirmation  is  an  ordinance  ap^ 
pointed  by  God  for  conveying  the  influences  of  divine  grace,  m 
new  supplies  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'"  and  that  in  the  celebration  df 
the  Lora's  supper,  glory  is  made  certain.  To  the  iumple  ordi*^ 
nance  of  baptism,  was  added  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  rormaMt 
•f  sponsors,  die  application  of  salt  to  the  mouth,  anointing  with 
oil,  adorning  the  bead  with  a  crown,  and  arraying  the  entiie 
person  in  robes  of  white.  Special  days  were  consecrated  to  real 
or  imaginary  saints,  prayers  were  offered  for  the  dead,  diviM 
homaffe  was  paid  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  relics  of  saints  were 
adored,  penances  were  instituted,  orieular  confes^n  was  required, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  host  demanded.  Indeed  every  rite, 
whether  pompous  or  rtdculous,  which  could  possibly  be  employed  in 
pleasinj;  the  fency,  awakening  the  dreed,  and  securing  the  obedk 
ence  oithe  ignorant  and  superstitious,  was  invented.    And  is  it 
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Becessary  here  to  prove  the  self-complacency  of  those  ^o  do 
•uch  things?  Ihey  evidently  expect  to  be  justified  by  ivorks. 
The  religion  of  riles  and  ceremonies  has  been,  in  every  age  of 
the  "world,  the  religion  of  human  Merit.  It  turns  the  attention 
away  ftom  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  fixes  it  on  something  out- 
ward and  visible.  This  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  man  who 
is  ruled  by  its  spirit,  never  did,  and  never  can  possess  true 
piety;  he  has  not  yet  taken  the  first  step  towards  salvation. 
Like  the  Scribes  and  PhariseJBS,  he  may  cleanse  ^'  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  platter,''  while  his  heart  remains  full  of  pollution. 
While  garnishing  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  he  may  be  plotting  the 
destruction  of  the  church.  That  which  he  sees^  he  calls  religion ; 
consequently  he  is  cultivating  a  taste  for  showy  ceremonials. 
Spiritual  religion  he  knows  nothing  of — has  never  seen  its  beaut? 
oor  felt  its  power.  Though  destitute  of  renewing  grace,  though 
bis  heart  even  bums  with  enmity  against  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  his  tongue  speaks  in  praise  of  religion, 
luid  he  is  loud  and  forward  in  its  advocacy.  But  the  strength  d 
his  affectioAS  tod  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  are  spent  on  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion.  Ply  all  your  weapons  of  warfare  against  the 
pofoer  of  godliness,  the  real  substance  of  faith,  and  yoU  excite  little 
interest  or  feeling,  but  speak  lightly  of  one  of  its  fortnsj  and  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  are  aroused  and  agitated;  The  union  of 
the  soul  to  Grod  by  faith ;  growth  in  grace,  and  preparation  £Dr 
beaven,  have,  in  his  system,  very  little  to  do  with  the  heart,  his 
main  business  is  with  the  externals. 

^  But  are  not  slich  views  and  feelings  in  direct  dpposition  to  the 
instruction,  to  the  gospel?  There  we  are  taught  that,  ''In 
Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  but  a  new  creature.''^  In  perfect  accordance  with 
this,  the  religion  of  Grace  inclines  all  who  possess  it,  to  place  no 
reliance  upon  formd.  The  heart  must  first  be  cleansed.  Its 
moral  state  cbnstitutes  a  tnan  good  or  bad  in  the  sight  of  (jod. 
^^Out  of  the  heart  probeed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries 
fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies ;  these  are  the 
ihings  which  defile  a  man,  but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hamb 
/iefileth  not  a  ipan;"*  It  was  bn  this  great  principle  ;  the  entire 
inefficiency  of  forms,  and  the  superior  and  infinite  importance  of 
jinware  purity,  that  Jesus  uttered  the  most  fearful  denunciations 
a^^nst  the  ceremonious  and  sanctimonious  Pharisees.  ^'  Woe  unto 
jFOu^  3€tibe$^.and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  are  like  unto 
Irhited  sepQlchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but 
within  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 
^ven  so  ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  are 
ihll  of  hypocrisy  and  iniijuity."  The  application  of  such  search- 
kig  spiritual  truths  as  these,  is  anything  but  grateful  or  comfort* 

>  Oil.  5,6.  *Mat.I5!l8,l». 
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iBg  to  those  who  are  inflated  with  the  reli^on  of  human  Merit ;  and 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  all  their  ment  is  founded  on  the  very 
things  here  condemned.  They  have  forms,  and  nothing  ekn^ 
mnd  are  consequently  like  the  shell  without  the  kernel — like  th^ 
body  without  the  soul-^like  clouds  without  water — like  treed 
whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  bjr 
the  rooU. 

IIL  The  religion  of  human  Merit  exalts  the  authority  of  the 
creature,  but  the  religion  of  grace  makes  its  standing  and  final 
appeal  to  the  Word  of  God.  Grace  strips  the  creature  not  only  of 
all  worthiness,  but  of  all  authority.  Under  its  influence,  man 
feels  that  all  (iominion  belongs  to  Grod  ;  and  he  therefore  places 
the  Divine  Word  above  the  rules  and  decisions  of  mortals.  But 
where  the  idea  of  human  merit  takes  possession  of  the  heaict,  it  i« 
ever  disposed,  to  lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  others.  In  some 
instances,  this  authority  is  assumed  by  individuals,  but  in  Protest 
taut  countries,  more  generally  by  an  assodaUon  of  individuals^ 
Hence  it  is  that  the  church  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  pQwet 
in  religioijiis.  things,  and  her  authority  is  confidently  invoked  and 
freely  e^cercised.  We  admit  that  the  church  has  power  to 
exercise  discipline  in  the  rebeption,  control,  aiid  exclusion  of 
member^^  She  has  not  however  power  to  make  her  own  rule^ 
of  di^ipline.  These  are  a  part  of  the  gpspel  which  she  has 
received  from  Qp^ ;  and  all  the  church  can  do,  is  to  execute  the 
Tule$  there  laid  down.  .  An  attempt  to  add  to  them  or  to  takil 
from  tKem«  is  treason  against  the  church,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
church  :  The  church  can  prescribe  nothing,  can  forbid  nothings 
catn  require  nothing.  She  may  annoui^ce  and  defend  her  Master's 
la)^8,  and  use  her.agencv  to  have  them  respected  and  obeyed^ 
biit  here  her  authority  ends,  if  authority  it  may  be  caUed^ 
.  Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  design,  the  danger  of  such 
language  as  the  following  is  evident.     ^^  The  snirkua)  course 

a^powted  by  the  church  is  right  and  ^fe."  Let  us  oe  ^^  conforma- 
e  to  the  spirit  of  iSs^chwrmas  owr  tnte  guide.^^^  ^'  The  old  path 
ia4o.  be  found  bjr  h»  in.  the  servi/^es  and  ordinances  of  our  own 
bply  chjiirch,  considered  as  9l  faithful  euide  and  jiist  tjUerpreter  of 
th€  Scriptwres*  Would  we  but  empioy  the  means  prpvided  by 
the  churdi,  for  our  continual  instrnqtioii,  we  should  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord."*  What  then  are  these  important  means  | 
jBaptism  is  the  first,  which  is  said  to  b^  '^  that  ordinan<;e,  by  which 
the  churchy  as  Qur  kind  spiritual  parent,  brings  us  to  Christ."f 
After  this,  is  mentioned  the  caitechi9in,  confirmation,  matrimony^ 
sipkneas,  aiid  death*  Oi  matrimony  it  is  said,  ^^  We  ppme  n^xt 
to  an  assistance  and  direction  provided  by  imr  churchy  of  a  more 
piixed  kind."  But  '^  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  all  th# 
help?  \ybich  the  €j¥u%ch  puj^,  within  pur  hands*    The  follpwiiyr 

*  tract  1U8,  p  3.  ?  Tract  No.  108,  p.  4.  ^  •  No.  108,  p.  7. 
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chapter  will  point  out  another  quite  distinct  ytew  ef  the  spifituftl 
tdvantages  offered  by  the  ckurck  nloneJ^^  Again  we  ask,  what 
are  these  spiritual  advantages  1  A  fiaithfnl  ohsetrvance  of  all  the 
festivals  appointed  by  the  church;  beginnitoffr  with  ^^ Advent 
Sunday,"  and  ending  with  ^^  the  latest  Sunday  after  Trinity .^^  All 
tfie  doctrines  of  the  church  are  opposed  to  wdrMKness.  Now  » 
one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  church  doctrine  witnesses 
against  worldly  times,  let  us  take  the  churches  giving  us  two 
feast-days^  one  in  which  to  think  about  angels^  Utiother  in  which 
to  meditate  upon  the  dead.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  deeply 
practical  and  consoling  views  on  this  subject,  may  be  drawn 
tiiereto  by  the  services  and  lessons  appomied  by  the  church  for 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael.''*  This  may  be  '^  ohurch  doctrine,''  bnt 
all  the  world  knows  it  is  not  gospel  doctrine^— it  has  not  die 
•auction  of  Divine  authority.  But  hot  to  dwell  upon  the  doctrinal 
errors  here  inculcated,  how  manifestly  does  this  language  hi^ 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  under  that  of  the  diuvch  1  It  puts  the 
ehurch  above  Christ,  and  makes  her  lord  of  the  conscience  and 
the  dispenser  of  salvation.  Henitie  in  the  same  tract  it  is  said, 
^Now  of  course,  if  any  man  wat>ts  to  know  what  {k^riptuie 
means,  and  wishes  about  anything^  he  would  naturally  and  at  once 
go  to  the  chun^  to  learn.  The  chttrch  does  not  teach  any  thing 
contrary  to  scripture,  and  we  may  tiot  interpret  scripture  contrary 
to  her."  Here  is  Romanism^  church  infallibility,  clerical  stipre* 
macy,  and  lay  subjection,  to  perfection.  The  cdmrnandment  ef 
Ood  is  made  of  none  effect.  By  claiming  the  whole  power  to 
interpret  truth,  **  the  key  of  knowledge'*  is  taken  away.  Tku 
places  the  church  where  we  ought  to  place  tiie  gospel ;  and  itn 
direct  tendency  is  to  displace  the  gospel  by  human  authority. 
The  church  is  enthroned  upon  the  understanding  and  the  con* 
ecience.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  '^  Christ  did  not  leave  the 
jbith  with  this  man  or  that  man,  or  any  set  of  men.  He  left  it 
with  the  churchy  the  church  only^  the  church  catholic  and  entij^^ 
and  made  it  impossible  it  should  be  pure  and  whole,  anywhere 
out  of  the  churchy  or  anywhere  short  of  the  ehulch."*  Every 
man  ^^  must  feel  as  the  church  universal  feels,  he  must  teach  ae 
Ae  church  universal  teaches."^  The  man  who  can  adopt  these 
sentiments  may  consistently  say,  ^'  I  feel  the  same  ebligiftions  f^ 
be  a  Churchman,  that  I  do  to  be  a  Christian,*  and  of  him  it  may  be 
said,  ^^  He  loves  the  church  supremely."*  We  ought  indeed  to 
love  the  churth,  but  not  stpremely,  nor  suffer  her  authority  for 
one  instant,  to  come  between  the  soul  and  Qods  This  eannot  be 
done  without  desttoyin^  hef  beauty  and  annihilatilir  her  in- 
fluence. As  the  church  is  composed  of  individuals,  so  Rs  efaarac^ 
ter  and  efficiency  are  the  character  and  efficiehcy  of  its  members* 
Improperly  to  elevate  its  atithority,  is  e  species  of  idolatry,  end 

"Tract  No.  159,j).  7.  «Ho.  158,  p.  13.        »No.  158*  p.  12.         « Do.  p.  11- 
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tends  to  corruption  and  imbecility,  intellectual  and  moraL  1% 
enslaves  the  understanding,  hardens  the  consoience^  defiles  the 
heart,  and  enthrones  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  conferring  upon  man,  that  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  God,  it  makes  even  impiety  meritorious.  But  the 
religion  of  Grace  checks  and  removes  these  evils ;  teaching  all 
to  ''  render  unto  Caesar,  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto. 
Qod  the  things  that  asfc  God's.'^  Under  its  influence,  every  man 
asks  fearles^y  and  triumphantly,  ^'  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God)  to  hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge 

ye."' 

IV«  The  religion  of  human  Merit  nouri^es  and  prqt^cts  error 
and  immorality,  while  the  religion  of  Grace  is  favorable  to  purity 
in  doctrine  and  in  practice. 

^^  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.'*  Justificatioir  by  faith,  with^ 
out  the  deeds  of  the  law,  has  always  been  the  life  and  glory  o£ 
the  church.  It  brings  the  soul  into  immediate  communion  with 
Ood;  and  thus  purges  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees.  When  Luther  began  to  use  this  weapon,  the 
whole  fabric  of  Papal  corruption  and  superstition,  though  uefendT 
ed  by  the  genius  of  antiquity^  the  splendors  of  wealth,  the  arm^i 
of  warriors,  the  strength  of  nobles  and  the  thrones  of  emperors^ 
at  once  trembled.  Proud  in  her  elevation,  she  had  withstood  the 
aasaults  of  princes^  of  councils,  and  of  learning ;  and  had  even 
continued  to  gain  decisive  victories*  At  her  feet  were  laid  thQ 
riches  and  the  glory  of  the  world.  Princes  received  their  crowns 
at  her  hand  ;  and  m  servile  acts  of  mortification,  of  penance  and 
of  homage,  restored  them  at  her  bidding.  At  her  throne  kneeled 
the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  the  richi 
and  the  poor.  In  her  struggle  for  dominion,  though  she  haa 
filled  heaven  and  earth  with  mediators,  and  had  constructed^ 
with  wonderful  skill,  the  machinery  of  the  religion  of  human 
Merit,  she  still  separated  the  soul  from  God,  and  became  the 
mystery  of  iniquity.  Her  doctrines  and  her  practices  were  alike 
dark  and  damnine. 

But  how  should  this  iniquity  be  removed,  and  truth  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice,  be  restored  1  Not  simply  by  attacking  her  cere- 
monies and  her  idolatry.  This  were  only  lopping  off  the  branches* 
The  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  By  substituting  the 
salvation  which  is  of  God,  for  the  salvation  which  is  of  man,  not 
only  had  sanctification  been  rendered  impossible,  but  the  dominion 
of  sin  certain.  As  error  is  congenial  to  a  vicious  life,  so  trutlf 
"walks  ever  in  company  with  holiness.  The  people  who  have 
forsaken  the  religion  of  grace,  have  uniformly  adopted  sentiments 
feital  to  the  glory  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  power  of  Christianity* 

Acte»4s  10. 
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Hence  arose  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  of  former  times ; 
and  hence  the  Perfectionism,  and  new  schemes  for  promoting 
revivals  of  religion  of  latter  times.  The  doings  of  |nen  have  set 
aside  the  doctrines  of  grace.  In  this  respect,  Puseyism  in  one 
church,  and  disorderly  evangelism  in  another,  though  professing 
to  be  mortal  enemies,  h^ve  produced  the  same  sad  results. 
^*  Only  maintain  apostolic  order,"  pays  one,  **  and  the  doptrines  of 
grace  will  take  care  of  tbemselves.'^^  **  Always  feel  and  act," 
says  the  other,  *'  and  then  the  doctrines  of  grace  will  take  care  of 
themselves.'*  But  where  these  doctrines  are  not  cordially 
embraced,  the  service^  rendered  are  hay^  wood  and  stubble. 
The  religiop  of  human  Merit  may  cure  specific  evils,  but  it  can 
never  sanctify  the  heart,  cleanse  the  living  fountain  of  all  corrup- 
tion.  While  it  opposes  evils  of  one  kind,  it  favors  those  of 
another.  Should  it  root  up  the  tares,  it  will  root  up  the  wheat 
also ;  anfl  both  the  tares  and  the  wheat  will  be  succeeded  by 
thorns  and  briars. 

But  the  religion  of  Grace  is  the  mjghty  regulator  of  the  intellect 
the  heart  and  the  life  of  man.  Though  thousands  have  procl^imed 
its  hostility  to  practical  godliness,  yet  the  histpry  of  thp  world 
refutes  their  calumnies.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace, 
was  the  lever  which  uphove  the  masses  of  Papal  putrifaction 
and  death,  exposed  them  to  the  purifying  1)reath  of  heaven, 
and  restored  Christianity  to  a  benighted  world.  Around  this 
aimple  truth,  cluster  all  the  doctrines  which  a^e  according  to  god- 
liness. Wherever  these  have  been  faithfully  preached,  there  the 
wilderness  has  blossomed  as  the  rose  ;  there  have  flourished  what- 
ever things  are  lovely,  honorable,  or  of  good  report.  So  it  will 
continue  to  b^  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  church  cleaves  to  this 
fundamental  truth,  she  will  be  the  light  of  the  worid  ;  and  her 
efficiency  and  success,  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  world  Christian, 
and  to  s.ubdue  it  to  the  reign  of  hpliness,  will  \^e  in  proportion  to 
the  clearness  and  earnestness  with  whiph  she  holds  forth  and  en- 
forces this  doctrine.  Here  lies  her  strength,  her  vitality,  her 
glory.  In  embracing  this  truth,  in  making  it  her  aripory,  she 
learns  to  say,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  f  strong :  I  can  do  all 
things  throilfich  Christ  strengthening  pie.'' 

V.  The  reljrion  pf  human  Merit  begets  a  proselyting  spirit,  and 
ranges  men  under  party  banners ;  but  the  religion  of  Grace  would 
draw  all  ipen  tp  Christ,  and  unite  and  rule  them  by  a  common 
principle* 

It  is  possible  for  a  roan  to  be  of  our  party,  and  yet  have  no 
frieifdship  lor  God.     In  theory,  he  may  be  a  Presbyterian,'  aCon- 

Segatipnalist,  a  Baptist  or  an  Episcopalian,  and  be  no  Christian* 
e  m3y  belong  to  our  church,  or  the  church,  and  still  possess  a 
heart  conformed  to  the  v/orld.  This  important  fact  is  everiooked 
ll)y  those  who  trust  i^  tbemoelvea  that  they  are  righteous.    To 
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belong  to  their  school  or  party,  is  to  belong  to  Christ ;  and  in  no 
other  way  can  any  become  interested  in  the  covenanted  mercies 
of  the  Lord.     Such  persons  cherish  a  strong  desire  that  others 
should  be  numbered  with  them.     They  compass  sea'  and  land,  to 
make  one  proselyte.     It  is  not,  however,  to  bring  souls  to  Christ^ 
for  whic^  they  labor.     Hence,  they  converse  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  not  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith,  or  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  pharacter  ;  these  are  overlooked  as  subjects 
of  minor  consequence.     They  prapticalljr  say,  that  the  first  of  all 
the  con^mandmentsis,  '^  Be  ye  followers  of  us ;  connjBct  yourselves 
with  our  church ;  come  out  from  the  errors  in  which  you  were 
born  and  educated,  and  in  which  your  fathers  and  mothers  lived 
and  died,  and  connect  yourselves  with  the  true  church.^'    The 
proselyte,  thus  gained,  becomes  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  tnemselves.     He  is  more  mad  against  his  former  faith,  and 
those  who  prqfe^s  it,  and  more  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  which  he 
has  espoused.     Away  h^  go^s,  to  besiege  some  friend  with  argu- 
ment and  entreaty;  but  he  says. nothing  about   Jesus  Ohnsi, 
nothing  about  watchfulness,  prayer,  and  holy  living ;  but  he  tells 
hina,  *f  TJie  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  are  these.     Except  ye  be  circumcised,  and  be- 
come like  one  of  us,  ye  canno^  b^  §^ved.''    But  who  does  not 
see  that  this  is  the  essience  of  selfishness  ;  the  very  spirit  of  the 
persecuting  Man  of  Sin  ?     To  merit  salvation,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  be  a  ffood' Papist.    *A  similar  spirit  reigned  among  the 
Pharisees  of  old.     So  it  is  with  modem  Pharisees,  the  followers 
pf  the  religion  of  human  Merit.     Thev  will  spend  much  time; 
and  make  high  professions  of  love,  to  diraw  men  from  one  church 
to  another ;  but  here  their  zeal  ends.     Paul  thought  himself  sin- 
.cerely  devoted  tp  God,  when  a  persecuting  Pharisee.     He  was 
zealous  and  active,  but  all  his  zeal  was  expended  in  making  men 
Jfike  himself.     Tl^is  spirit  may  consume  us^  and  yet  we,  like  him, 
oe  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.     It  is  one  of  the  clearest  marks 
of  the  religion  of  human  Merit.     Let  us  beware,  lest  we  be  en- 
compassed in  its  dangerous  coils.    If  others  are  not  with  us 
neanily,  from  choice,  they  are  not  worth  proselyting.     It  is  an 
expensive  way  of  living,  eating  out  the  very  vitals  of  pietjr. 

but  in  this  respect  it  is  unlike,  infinitely  unlike,  the  religion  of 
Grace.  Orace  annihilates  selfishness,  prostrates  all  party  inte- 
rests, and.  gathers  the  redeemed  into,  one  blessed  brotherhood. 
Having  brought  the  sinner  to  Christ,  its  chief  object  is  gained. 
J[t  now  seeks  to  fit  him  for  glory,  and  make  him  useful.  Con- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ,  it  sends  him  out  to  witness  to  the 
truth,  to  invite  sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  CJod  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  to  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  the  one 
great  Shepherd.     It  rules  him  by  a  spirit  so  divine  and  benevo^ 
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lent,  that  if  souls  are  only  saved  and  Christ  honored,  be  cares 
bttt  little  for  minor  questions,  for  party  or  denominational  inte- 
rests. 

VL  The  reli^on  of  Merit  is  exclusive,  but  the  rerigion  of 
Grace  is  discrimmating.  It  is  characteristic  of  those  v^ho  trust  in 
themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  to  despise  others.  Let  a  man 
question  the  system,  and  begin  to  exercise  freedom  in  matters 

Prescribed  by  the  church,  and  against  him,  forthwith,  >KilI  be 
urled  the  anathemas  of  excommunication.  Men  may  diner  never 
§0  much  respecting  the  essential  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  re- 
main in  the  churcn ;  but  if  they  vary  from  the  prescribed  ritual, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  heathen  men  and  publicans.  The  es- 
tablished regulations  must  be  observed,  and  men  must  come  in  by 
the  door  which  they  have  opened,  be  baptized,  and  confirmed 
and  ordained  by  their  hands,  or  they  are  thieves  and  robbers, 
elimbing  up  some  other  way.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
of  human  Merit ;  ^e  spirit  of  Phariseeism,  of  Romanism,  of 
Prelacy ;  for  the  latter  is  only  the  third  in  descent,  by  ordinary 
ffeneration,  from  the  former.  In  every  a^e  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  characteristic  of  this  spirit,  to  say  to  its  fellow-man,  ^^  Stand 
by  thyself,  come  not  nigh  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou»'^  So  felt 
the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  and  so  still  feel  those  of 
every  nation,  who  can  thank  Ood  that  they  are  not  as  other  men 
ure.  It  is  not,  however,  the  spirit  which  the  gospel  inculcates, 
and  which  it  creates.  Under  its  influence^  men  esteem  others 
better  than  themselves.  Enlightened  piety  is  never  censorious^ 
tior  bigoted,  nor  intolerant.  While  it  discriminates  between  right 
and  wrong,  condemns  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and  separates  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  it  breathes  good-will  to  man*  it  is  tender,  ele- 
vated and  consistent. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  religion  of 
Merit  makes  everything  meritorio\is,  and  dignifies  with  the  name 
of  religion  the  common  duties  of  morality,  the  observance  of 
weeks  and  days,  and  submission  to  penances,  it  draws  around 
itself  exclusively  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace*  It  che- 
rishes pride  instead  of  humility,  devotion  to  a  party  instead  of 
devotion  to  Christ.  Salvation  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  God, 
imd  put  into  the  hands  oi  men.  Hence,  baptismal  regeneration, 
eflEected  not  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Goc},  but  by  the  ministry 
of  the  church,  gives  to  this  svstem  a  power  which  no  earthly  in- 
fluence can  control.  And  though  it  deceives  and  ruins  multi- 
tudes, yet  the  deceived  multitude  love  to  have  it  so ;  because  by 
aggrandizing  the  church,  they  a^randise  themselves  as  a  part  dt 
it.  Instead  of  cleaving  to  the  church  through  Christ,  they  cleave 
to  Christ  through  the  church  \  thus  exalting  the  latter  above  th« 
former,  and  resting  salvation,  not  in  a  real,  personal;  spiritual 
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Utiion  to  the  one  liying  Head,  but  in  a  nembershiip  in  the  yhnbl^ 
ohurcb,  whose  limits  are  the  boundary  of  their  own  peculiar  creed 
and  communion. 

VlL  The  reli^on  of  human  Merit  adapts  itself  to  the  natard 
desires  of  men  in  every  condition  of  life  5  but  the  religion  ef 
Chrace  controls  and  purines  these  de8ired4 

Men  of  pretended  liberal  views  haye  complained  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  religion  of  Grace,  that  it  is  unaccommodating  in  its 
nature  and  demands.  But  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  rieht  and 
wrong,  in  feeling  and  in  action,  then  the  gospel  must  forbid  the 
one,  and  command  thd  other.  If  holiness  be  an  essential  quali- 
fication for  heaven,  then  it  must  make  men  holy^  before  it  can 
pfomise  them  an  admission  into  that  blissful  place. 

No  such  complaint,  however,  can  be  brought  against  that  sy»» 
tem  of  religion,  which  puts  the  crown  of  glory  upon  the  bead  of 
mad,  and  puts  it  there  as  a  reward  of  merit.  As  its  object  is  to 
gratify  and  satisfy  all,  it  assumes  any  form  which  the  ejre,  the 
6ar,  or  the  heart  aemands.  Under  its  influence,  one  man  expects 
to  gain  the  favdf  of  Ood^  because  he  is  ttoral  *,  another,  beea«se 
lie  makes  hifs  charities  to  abound }  this  one  seeks  it  in  bis  pray^- 
ers,  and  that  one^  by  making  a  profession  of  religion.  In  thia 
scheme  of  setf-exaltation,  are  found  persons  of  every  variety  of 
obaraotel*.  The  caste  which  their  self  righteousness  assumes,  will 
depend  upon  circumstances.  In  Christian  countries,  and  in  en^ 
Hghtened  communities.  It  will  study  decency  and  refinement.  As 
}t  approaches  the  dark  world  of  heathenism,  its  inventions  be« 
come  more  gross,  sensual  and  debasing.  The  followers  of  tha 
Man  of  Sin,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Jesu^,  bnt  ignorant 
<lf  every  principle  of  the  gospel^  will  make  confession  to  a  priest^ 
alternately  pray  to  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  cross  themselves 
with  holy  water,  abstain  from  meats,  count  their  beads,  celebrate 
mass,  adore  the  relics  of  saints,  rely  upon  the  efficacy  of  indnU 
gences,  believe  that  the  Pope  is  the  successor  of  Peter,  receive, 
without  knowing  them,  and  because  the  church  recefives  them^ 
the  doctrines  Of  %e  council  of  Trent,  and  then  ask,  ^^  What  lack  I 
yet  V^  By  paying  the  appointed  tax,  they  cleanse  themselves  firom 
the  guilt  of  munier,  adultery  and  perjury,  and  even  quench  the" 
flames  of.  purgatory.  The  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ara 
canceled  by  the  ti^asures  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  priest.  ^ 

In  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  are  full  of  the  habita« 
tions  of  cruelty,  the  forms  of  religion  are  exceedingly  numerotiflL 
and  manj  of  them  di^^sting  in  tne  highest  degree,  but  it  is  still 
tiie  religion  of  creature  Merit.  The  pagan  idolator  performs  his 
ilevotions  vrith  great  exactness*  The  multiplied  deities  whom 
he  worships,  are  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  origin*  An  image^ 
an  animal,  a  plant,  a  river,  a  rice^  is  alike  an  object  of  adoration. 
With  the  saciiica  of  animals  and  men }  the  offering  of  floweiBy 
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firuitfi  and  money;  th^  incantatipn  of  sopgs;  the  iafliction  of 
1iro.uQ()s  yppn  the  body ;  by  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  by  awinging 
in  the  air,  by  prostrations  before  the  car  of  Juggurnaut,  men  think 
to  merit  a  reward.  For  mortifying  the  body,  even  though  it  be 
in  such  a  manner  33  to  shame  all  the  principles  of  decency,  be 
expects  a  reward.  For  the  most  trivial  ceriemonies,  he  expects^ 
^reward.  For  pjerfect  inaction,  a  motionless  condition,  contimied 
BO  long  that  the  limbs  becotoe  stiffened,  he  expects  a  reward, 
By  fasting  ;^nd  feasting,  by  idleness  and  effort,  b^  soberness  and 
revelry,  by  ignorance  and  knowledge,  by  ^elf-d^ni  tl  and  s^^If-grir 
iification,  he  expects  to  merit  heaven*  But  why  should  we  en^ 
Jaige  1  The  religion  of  human  Merit  is  a  plant  which  lives  and 
flourishes  wherever  the  natural  man  is  found;  and  it  will  con* 
linue  to  live  and  flourish,  till  rooted  ojut  by  the  power  of  the  Holj 
Ghost.  It  finds  a  congeni^  soil  where  lmpenite^cy  sways  tbi^ 
heart ;  where  churches,  professedly  planted  by  the  authority  of 
Christ,  have  only  a  namie  to  live ;  where  the  sacrificie  of  Jesus 
and  the  influence?  of  the  Spirit,  are  rendered  usele6$  by  humaa 
absolution  and  baptismal  rcgeneraiipn— amidst  the  pireles  .of 
learning,  science  and  refinements  wherie  infidelity  and  atheisfli 
profess  tQ  r.ule — among  the  disciples  pf  Mormop  dalusicm,  of  M^ 
{lommedan  superstition  and  of  Papal  icraft — and  where  the  diver* 
idfied  rites  of  heathenism  pollute  and  enfe^e  the  physical  and 
mental  eneij^ies  of  man.  The  religion  of  human  Merit !  it  is  \\m 
religion  of  unrenewed  nian  in  every  age  of  the  world.  ^^  Wide 
is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  tp  destruction,  and 
niany  there  be  which  go  in  thereat!" 

But  these  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  Crnipe. 
All  who  possess  this  heavenly  gift,  are  born  into  the  same  ioa^ 
They  renounce  their  own  righteousness,  helieye  in  Christy  feceiv# 
His  truth,  and  walk  in  its  hgfat.  f^  3tr|iight  \s  the  gate>  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  U£e,  ^m  few  th^e  be  that  find 

,■  In  the  light  of  this  discussion,  the  system  of  do^Hnes  whick 
approaches  nearest  to  the  truth,  is  manifest..  A  great  variety  of 
.views  prevail  among  those,  who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as 
4heir  guide.  One  individual  and  one  body  of  meji,  embrapei 
doctrines  which  another  individual  and  another  body  of  roeH) 
denies  and  rejects.  Now,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  maintain^ 
ihat  both  cannojt  be  true.  Of  two  opposing  dpctrine^,  one 
^ust  be  true,  SA^  t)i/e  pthfr  mu^t  be  false.  ^  it  is  in  r^ 
latipn  to  two  opposing  systems  of  4octrinjes.  But  hpw  sbaH 
we  test  the  correctneaa  of  the  different  opinions .whieh  are  held 
and  taught  1  ^^  To  the  law  and  the  testimony  ;  if  they  ^peak 
^ot  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
jthem.^'  And  what  is  the  te^ijmony  of  revelation  pn  this  sub^ 
^ect,  1    W.h&t  system  of  doctjrinjsii  .4p^9  ijt  bj:ing  jtp  lighi^  as  th^e 
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hope  and  ^Ivation  of  man  :  that  which  is  peculiar  to  thre  religion 
6f  human  Merit,  or  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  religion  of 
Grace  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  to  fetery  mind  of  the  least  di»- 
temment.  The  word  of  God  teachefs,  that  man  is  not  only  desti- 
tute of  merit,  but  full  of  denlerit.  All  his  supposed  goodness 
is  moral  corruption.  Heftier,  it  constrains  the  acknowledgment^ 
^^  We  are  all  as  ail  undean  thing,  and  all  our  righteousness 
are  as  filthy  rags."  The  religion  which  the  gospel  inculcates^ 
is  founded  m  grace,  and  by  grace  it  is  carried  forward  to  per* 
fection. 

*•  Grace  firei  contrived  the  way;  kc** 

The  pardoii  of  sin,  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  the  joys  of  sal- 
yation,  are  all  of  grace.  A  lively  representation*  of  this  religion, 
we  have  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  His  confession  of 
unworthinessy  his  kind  reception,  and  his  restoration  to  all  the 
eiuoyments  of  the  family,  are  marked  exhibitions  of  the  great 
pnnciples  of  the  gospel.  Here  everything  tends  to  exalt  Uod^ 
an(]  to  humble  the  creature. 

Now,  we  ask,  what  system  of  doctrines,  embraced  by  man, 
tends  most  directly  tp  this  same  result  ?  We  hesitate  hot  to  say^ 
Ihat  this  effect  must  be  ascribed,  pre-eminently,  to  the  tialvinistie 
system.  Total  depravity,  regeneration  by  the  sovereign  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  justification  by  faith  in  the  atoning  sa- 
crifice of  Jesus,  are  doctrines  at  war  with  the  religion  of  iiuman 
Merit;  but  which-  perfectly  harmonize  with  every  feature  of  the 
religion  of  Grace.  The  truths  embodied  in  this  system  produce^ 
also,  effects  precisely  similar,  to  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  preaching  of  Chnst  ahd  His  apostles.  The  same  enmity  and 
opposition  of  the  carnal  heart,  are  excited  and  made  manifest; 
the  same  dissatisfaction,  the  same  transformations  of  character^ 
the  same  humility,  the  same  meekness  and  self-denial,,  the  same 
joys  and  sorrpws,  and  the  same  invigorating  hopes  oi  future  rest 
and  glory*  But  these  things  pannot  be  said  of  any  system  o( 
heathenism.  Neither  can  they  be  affirmed  of  Romanism^  t'usey- 
ism,  Unitariahism,  Antinomianism,  or  t)eisn).  Eact  of'  these 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  either  by  ascri{)ing  to  man 
some  native  goodness,  of  by  making  him  the  doer  of  certain  acts 
for  which  he  ought  to  be  rewarded.  Biit  as  ol  character,  so  of 
actions,  it  may  be  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*' 
While,  therefore,  we  call  no  man  master,  we  may  not  be  ashamed 
of  those  ffreat  truths  illustrated  and  defended  by  such  men  as 
Calvin,  Edwards  and  Fuller.  As  a  general  thing,  these  truths 
harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  taught  in  the  Word  of  God. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  overthrown.  It  is  true,  their  lustre 
may  be  obscured,  and  their  influence  obstructed ;  but  just  so  far 
as  this  is  done,  will  the  triumphs  of  the  religion  of  grace  be  cur- 
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tailed.  The  latter  is  the  fruit,  the  legitimate  result,  of  a  coidiat 
reception  of  the  former*  We  know  that  a  name  is  Bothing ;  and 
we  are  equally  certain  that  Calvinism  is  opposed,  not  because  of 
its  n^me,  but  because  of  its  nature,  because  of  the  truths  which  it 
involves,  and  of  the  spirit  which  it  inculcates*  But  these  truthi 
and  this  spirit,  we  would  no  sooner  abjure,  than  we  would  abjuie 
the  religion  of  Grace ;  and  we  would  no  sooner  abjure  the  reli* 

fion  of  Grace,  than  we  would  adopt  tke  prayer  of  the  infatuated 
ews,  ^'  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  dxildren." 
This  subject  reveals  to  us  the  nature  of  that  moral  conflict  which 
is  going  forward  in  the  world.  It  is  a  conflict  of  error  with  truth, 
and  of  sin  with  holiness,  of  selfishness  with  benevolence,  of  the 
religion  of  human  Merit  with  the  religion  of  Divine  Grace,  of 
formalism  with  spirituality.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  conflict  is  begun,  and  light  is  struggling  with  darkness.  Th^ 
great  conflict  is  only  begun ;  we  see  not  yet  the  end  ;  for  we 
seem  to  be  in  that  very  position  described  by  the  prophet,  "  It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor 
dark,  but  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known  unto  the  Lord, 
not  day  nor  night.''  The  rays  of  light  have  glanced  on  distant 
lands  ;  the  gospel  has  been  published,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
in  difierent  countries.  A  struggle  has  commenced,  not  partica- 
larly  with  pagan  superstition ;  for  this,  in  the  decrepitude  of  old 
a^e.  is  too  infirm  and  irresolute,  to  put  forth  gigantic  eflTorts— bttt 
with  the  policy,  and  craft  and  power,  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  Com- 
bining his  efforts  with  the  false  prophet,  they  *'  go  forth  unto  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the 
battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty.''  And  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  the  religion  of  human  Merit,  as  it  exists  in  the  Papal  hier- 
archy, is  awaking  to  new  energy,  and  putting  on  new  strength! 
In  England  and  m  this  country,  and  that^  too,  in  some  instances, 
under  the  garb  of  Protestantism,  she  is  making  incredible  efforts 
to  deceive  and  seduce  the  souls  of  men.  Wherever  the  gospel 
is  published,  with  any  success,  in  heathen  lands,  there,'  too,  ner 
agents  arise  to  withstand  the  truth.  Under  her  protection  and 
patronage,  the  prominent  errors  of  the  day  appear  to  be  arrang- 
ing their  supporters.  Atheism,  Deism,  Formalism,  "  have  one 
mind,"  and  agree  "  to  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast."  These 
unclean  spirits  are  coalescing  with  the  Papacy,  and  either  openly 
or  covertly,  forwarding  her  evil  designs.  They  are  fast  ranging 
themselves,  with  all  who  make  a  Saviour  of  their  personal  merit, 
under  the  ancient  banner  of  all  iniquity.  As  they  see  the  light 
of  evangelical  truth  steadily  increasing,  and  the  power  of  spiritual 
religion,  gaining  strength,  they  are  ready  to  comoine  their  efforts. 
^*  These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb."  By  every  possible 
means,  they  will  oppose  the  progress  of  His  kingdom.  But  all 
their  efforts  will  be  unsuccessful.    ^^  The  Lamb  shall  overcome 
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tlhem."  The  struggling  liffHt,  though  covered  with  the  cloods  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  anovjecclesiasticaj  authority^  here  and  there 
breaks  forth  with  increasing  splendor.  As  its  beams  penetrate 
the  chambers  of  imagery,  and  bring  to  view  the  works  of  dark* 
ness,  new  designs  are  formed  against  its  rising  influence.  Still 
the  light  increases,  revealing  greater  abominations,  directing  the 
efibrts  of  its  friends,  and  throwing  confusion  into  tiie  counsels  of 
the  enemy.  While  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  is  mar- 
shaling his  hosts  in  one  part  of  the  world,  he  is  called  hack  to 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  by  messengers  carrying  the  intelligence  of 
new  invaders,  and  telling  of  other  avenues  opened  tiirough  the 
wall.  The  Bible,  Tract,  and  Missionary  societies,  with  their  ten 
thousand  agents,  are  disturbing  his  rest,  and  threatening  to  wrest 
from  him  the  sceptre  of  this  world  which  he  has  so  long  wielded. 
In  CTcat  wrath,  he  comes  down  to  make  war  with  me  saints. 
'Mighty  commotions  prevail,  such  as  are  prefigured  in  the  lan- 
guage of  revelation,  by  ^^  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  lightninffS) 
and  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  npon  me 
earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great !''  But  light  in<- 
creases — ^spiritual  religion  advances — ^the  wrath  of  the  enemy 
waxes  warmer  and  warmer — ^the  conflict  deepens — the  waves  are 
roaring — ^but  suddenly  "  There  are  great  voices  heard  in  heaven, 
saying,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.'* 
It  is  done ;  the  victory  is  achieved — the  millenium  commences — 
the  world  is  at  rest. 

We  cannot  close  this  discussion,  without  observing,  that  it 
shows  the  amazing  importance  and  necessity  of  a  learned,  evan- 
gelical and  pious  ministry.  No  other  ministry  is  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  Where  these  qualifications  are  wanting, 
there  you  will  find  a  readiness  to  fall  in  with  that  tide  of  feeling 
and  action,  which  pays  homage  to  the  religion  of  human  Merit ; 
of  course,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  those  distinguishing 
truths  which  have  always  given  ofience  to  the  unrenewed  heart ; 
but  which  have  been  the  prominent  means  of  promoting  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  will  be  unexplained  and  undefended.  The  self- 
denying  and  spiritual  duties  of  the  gospel,  will  be  forgotten,  or 
be  remembered  only  to  be  the  subject  of  opposing  remark.  The 
-world  will  now  be  filled  with  men  having  the  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof.  Submission  to  forms  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
zeal  for  services  prescribed  by  man,  for  the  life  of  godliness. 

Sad,  however,  will  be  the  day,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land,  tiie  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  shall  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  ministry.  By  such  an  instrumentality,  an  instrumentality  which 
arrays  it  so  directly,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  against  the  Word 
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df  Crod,  revivals  df  religion  cannot  be  prompted^  nor  can  the 
world  ever  be  evangelized.  Salt  is  good,  but  if  (lie  salt  have  lost 
its  saltness,  vrherewith  will  ye  season  it  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  forth,  and  trodden  under  foot  of 
men."* 

A  learned,  evangelical  and  pious  ministry,  is  greatly  needed. 
It  is,  under  God^  the  life  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
day,  and  must  be  the  salvation  of  the  world,  Such  a  ministry 
will  seek  to  please  God,  rather  than  man,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
their  solemn  duties,  will  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  Uod, 
whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

Let  the  evangelical  church  devoutly  pray  for  such  a  ministry. 
It  cannot  be  haa  without  much  earnest  prayer ;  it  cannot  be  sus* 
tained  and  made  effiicient,  withoiit  the  prayers,  and  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Favored 
with  such  a  ministry — possessed  of  such  an  instrumentality,  ren- 
dered efficient  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  cause  o(  righteousness 
will  prosper,  the  religion  of  Grace  will  triumph.  The  dav  of 
millenial  glory  will  steadily  approach  ;  and  soon  will  the  light  of 
the  moon,  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
will  be  seven-fold.  May  the  Lord  hasten  it  in  His  time^  Ameti 
and  amen. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

WHO  WAS  MELCHISEDEC  ? 

By  Rbt.  Isaac  Hbadlbt. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Melchisedec  was  some  great  and 
good  man  ;  ^^  a  king  and  priest  in  Salem,  who  met  Abraham 
returning  from  the  slaughter  of  lh&  kings,  and  blessed  him  and 
receive  tithes  of  him."  In  the  present  humble  attempt  to  give  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  we  will,  in  the  first  place,  very 
briefly  notice  it  as  a  matter  of  history. 

The  Bible  is  a  history  of  the  church,  in  which  tb<os€  things  and 
events  pertaining  to  it,  are  noticed  and  enlarged  upon,  according 
to  their  importance,  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  and  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  church.  In  such  a  history  would  such  an  important 
eTent  as  God's  first  establishment  of  a  priesthood,  be  entirely 
omitted,  or  at  most  but  barely  mentioned,  m  one  or  two  instances ; 
and  this  priesthood  far  superior  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,^  respect- 
ing which  there  is  so  much  said  in  the  Scriptures '?  Would  God 
establish  such  a  prior  and  superior  priesthood,  baptized  in  His 
own  name,  and  which  He  designed  should  be  such  a  perfect 
model  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  then  have  no  more  said 
respecting  it,  in  that  lucid  history  which  He  has  given  us  of  His 
c^hurcht  Or  would  God  at  first  establish  an  order  in  His  church 
which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the  order  of  the  most  high 
God,  and  then  for  ever  alter  prohibit  His  people  from  having 
such  an  order'? 

It  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  ordinances  of  Grod,  for  one  man 
to  officiate  in  both  the  kingly  ?ind priestly  office.  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  once  attempted  to  burn  incense  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  but  for  this  one  attempt  to  officiate  as  a  priest,  the  Lord 
smote  him  with  the  leprosy,  which  remained  upon  him  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Would  not  this  have  been  a  very  strange  and 
mysterious  procedure  if  God  had  first  established  such  an  order, 
that  one  man  should  be  both  a  king  and  priest?  And  the 
Hebrews  knowing  all  this,  would  it  not  greatly  weaken,  rather 
than  strengthen  the  apostle's  argument  in  favor  of  the  Divine 
priesthood  of  Christ,  by  his  asserting  it  to  be  after  the  order  and 
similitude  of  Melcisedec,  if  they  had  understood  him  as  consider- 
ing Him  nothing  but  a  man,  yet  both  a  kin^  and  priest? 
Let  us  now  notice  the  place  where  Melchisedec  had  his  church 
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and  kingdom.  It  is  called  Salem,  a  place,  not  again  even 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  except  in  the  76lh  Psalm, 
where  it  is  said,  ^^  in  Judah  is  God  known  ;  his  name  is  great  in 
Israel,  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  in  Zion." 
Here  Salem  evidently  means  Jerusalem,  God's  acknowledged 
tabernacle  and  dwelling  places  And  Jerusalem  was  built  on 
Mount  Moriah,  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  son,  about  forty 
years  after  Melchisedec  met  him.  And  if  we  look  at  the  Bible 
account  of  that  wonderful  transaction,  we  se6  Abraham  at  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  with  his  son  and  two  servants,  going  three 
days  journey  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  to  offer  up  his  son  on  a 
mountain,  Grod  would  tell  him  of.  And  when  be  beholdd^the  desig- 
nated  mountain  afar  off,  he  leaves  his  servants  behind,  and  he  and 
his  son  go  on  together  and  alone,  to  the  place  the  Lord  had  pointed 
out  for  the  offering,  there  builds  an  altar,  and  proceeds  to  complete 
the  sacrifice,  till  his  uplifted  hand  aiming  the  fatal  stroke,  u 
arrested  by  a  voice  from  heaven  ;  he  looks  and  beholds  behind 
him,  a  ram,  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  homs.^  tt  must  then 
have  been  an  uninhabited  wildemessy  a  mountain^  a  thicket  of 
treesj  brush  and  shrubbery.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  transaction  occured,  where  the  Most  High  God  had  a 
kingdom  and  a  church,  with  a  king  and  a  priest  ruling  His  subjects 
and  offering  sacrifices  for  His  people ;  or  does  it  not  rather  force 
upon  the  mind  a  very  different  conclusion  1  Yet  all  this  was 
done  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  Jerusalem  was  afterwards  built 
and  called  Salem,  and  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  Bible  of 
any  other  Salem. 

Do  not  historical  facts,  therefore,  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
Melchisedec  was  not  a  mere  man  ;  at  that  time  king  and  priest 
in  Salem  1  For  there  is  not  a  word  said  in  Scripture,  respecting 
his  church,  kingdom,  people  or  subjects :  and  not  even  the  place 
with  which  his  name  is  associated,  is  again  mentioned  but  once, 
and  then  it  evidently  means  Jerusalem,  where  Christ,  (who,  with- 
out any  interpretation,  is  king  of  righteousness,  and  king  of  peace, 
and  priest  of  the  most  high  God)  had  His  church,  and  kingdom, 
people  and  subjects. 

In  those  days,  God  did  often  appear  to  man  in  human  form: 
He  thus  appeared  to  Abraham,  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
It  is  expressly  said,  that  ^'  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,"  and  the 
manner  of  his  appearing  is  particularly  related  : — "  As  Abraham 
sat  in  his  tent  door,  he  beheld  three  men  standing  by  him^r'^'he 
supposed  they  were  men,  he  at  first  addressed  them  as  men ; 
entertained  them  as  men  ;  washed  their  feet,  prepared  refresh- 
ment for  them,  and  they  did  eat  under  the  tree  as  men.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  two  of  these  were  angels,  but  one  was  evidently  a 
Divine  Being,  as  the  whole  narrative  plainly  shows ;  and  beyond 
a  doubt,  it  was  a  Divine  Being,  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled,  as 
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with  a  man,  and  he  supposed  him  to  be  a  man,  while  wrestling 
with  him. 

So  likewise,  ^^  four  men  were  seen  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  furnace^and  the  form  of  the  fourth,  was  like  the  Son  of  God,^' 
and  doubtless  it  was  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form.  In  these 
and  other  instances,  in  which  God  visibly  appeared  to  man,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  was  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  who  thus  appeared :  as  He  was  the  one  appointed  to 
assume  human  nature,  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  be  King  and 
Priest  in  Zion.  And  is  it  not  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Christ  did,  as  a  man,  appear  to  Abraham,  and  brought  him  bread 
and  wine,  and  received  tithes  of  him,  as  that  He  should  appear  to 
him  as  a  man,  have  his  feet  washed  by  Him,  and  partake  of  the 
human- refreshment.  He  had  prepared?  Therefore  in  view  of  those 
visible  manifestations  which  God  frequently  made  of  Him- 
self to  man,  we  see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  make 
it  inconsistent  to  suppose,  tnat  Melchisedec  was  Christ  Himself, 
who  appeared  to  Abraham  as  a  man,  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings,  as  He  did  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  And  His  bring- 
ing bread  and  wine,  might  have  had  an  allusion  to  His  subsequent 
priesthood,  as  these  are  the  elements  Christ  has  appointed  to 
represent  His  body  and  blood,  as  our  great  atoning  hi^h-priest. 

Let  us  now  notice  what  the  apostle  says  on  the  suQect.  The 
grand  and  leading  object  of  the  apostle  throughout  this  epistle, 
was  to  convince  the  Hebrews,  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  Aaron,  or  of  any  human  being.  And  like 
a  skilful  theologian  he  begins  with  bis  argument  at  the  foundation, 
and  proceeds  on  in  it  with  great  caution,  well  knowing  he  had 
strong  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  to  combat.  For  he  tells  them, 
**  he  had  many  things  to  say  on  the  subject,-  which  were  hard  to 
be  uttered,  seeing  they  were  dull  of  hearing,"  i.  e.  filled  with 
prejudice.  He  therefore  commences  his  epistle  by  first  establish- 
ing the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  then  proceeds  in  his  argument  by 
frequently,  in  a  cautious,  but  more  and  more  direct  manner, 
alluding  to  the  great  culminating  point  of  it ;  the  Divinity  of 
Christ's  priesthood.  He  shows  them  that  they  stood  in  needi  of, 
and  that  God  had  established  a  better  priesthood  than  that  of 
Aaron,  which  was  only  typical  of  better  things  to  come,  for  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  never  take  away  sin.  All  this 
was  plainly  intirnated  by  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  Levi's  progenitor  and  the  greatest  man  living,  did  pay 
tithes  to  Melchisedec,  thus  acknowledging  a  superior  priesthood 
than  could  arise  from  him  or  his  posterity.  And  even  Levi  also 
paid  tithes  in  Abraham,  his  progenitor.  And  then  the  apostle 
proves  to  them  from  their  own  Scriptures,  that  God  had,  with  all 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  appointed  Christ  to  the  superior  priest- 
hood. He  quotes  the  llOth  Psalm,  where  it  is  said  with  evident 
allusion  to  Christ,  '^  the  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 
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thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.'^  Tbe 
Apostle,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Divimty  of 
Christ's  priesthood,  goesoa  to  expLaifi  what  that  order  ^a8,by 
describing  the  character  of  Melchisedec.  And  truly  he  gives 
him  a  very  dignified  character ;  a  character  that  never  was,  and 
never  can  be  applicable  to  any  human  being.  ^^  King  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  most  high  God*  First  being,  by  inferprdaiion, 
King  of  righteousness,  and  after  that,  also  King  of  Salem,  which 
is  lUng  of  peace.'''  From  this,  it  seems  that  the  apostle  con- 
flidered  the  expression  in  Genesis,  ^^King  of  Salem,"  merely 
JiguroHvey  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  wa«  King  of  righteous- 
ness, and  King  of  peace.  Now  these  are  titles,  which  are  in  the 
highest  and  most  peculiar  sense,  abundantly  and  exclusivelj 
applied  to  Christ,  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  and  which  the  words 
Melchisedec  and  Salem  both  signify. 

"Without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  baring 
neither  beginning  of  days  nor  ,end  of  life."*  Mostcoroprehensire 
expressions,  embracing  ever}  essential  requisite  to  human  exist- 
ence. Can  this  be  affirmed  of  any  human  being  ?  But  it  is 
5>erfectly  applicable  to  Christ.  His  humanity  was  without 
iather.  His  Divinity  without  m^other ;  and  He  had  no  predecessor, 
^0  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life :  but  this  cannot  be  said  of 
any  mere  man. 

To  explain  these  expressions  as  merely  meaning,  we  have  no 
account  of  His  pedigree,  birth  or  death,  or  line  of  priesthood; 
appears  to  be  taking  great  and  unwarrantable  latitude,  in  inter- 
preting the  plain  and  simple  language  of  Scripture,  and  making 
it  say  something  directly  contrary  to  what  is  plainly  and  posi- 
tively expressed. 

And  why  may  we  not,  upon  the  same  prificiple  of  interpret- 
ing  Scripture,  prove  that  this  world  and  matter  are  eternal,  and 
that  Christ  is  a  created  being  ?  for  those  passages  which  assert 
the  contrary,  only  mean,  we  have  no  account  of  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  former,  or  of  the  creation  of  the  latter.  Tbe 
apostle  does  not  /CM)nsider  ithese  expressions  as  being  mysticd  or 
metaphorical^  or  a&  needing  any  explanation ;  he  does  not  stop 
to  interpret  them,  as  meaning,  we  have  no  genealogy  of  Melchise- 
dec, or  of  his  line  of  priesthood  ;  as  he  had  just  interpreted  the 
phrase,  ^'  King  of  Salem,"  as  meaning  King  of  righteousness,  and 
king  of  peace.  He  leaves  these  expressions  to  he  understood  in 
their  plain,  simple  meaning,  j^st  as  they  read  ;  and  proceeds  \o 
say,  ^'  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continu- 
ally." Not  only  in  Abraham's  day,  but  when  the  apostle  wrote 
this,  Melchisedec  was  then,  and  would  remain^  a  priest  for  ever. 
And  in  farther  confirmation  of  this,  be  adds,  '^for  here  men  that 
die,  receive  tithes,  but  there  he,"  Melchisedec,  "  received  them, 
of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  Hvtth ;"  was  then  still  alive.    It 
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being  said,  he  was  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  many  have 
supposed  he  could  not  be  the  Son  of  God :  for  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  say  a  person  was  made  like  unto  himself.  But 
would  it  not  be  more  inconsistent  to  say,  that  a  mere  man  was 
made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  priestly  office,  and  thus 
become  an  atoning  Saviour  and  Redeemer?  For  it  is  to  the  un- 
changeable and  efficacious  priesthood  of  Christ,  that  the  words 
like  unto  have  a  special  reference.  ^^  Made  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God,  abideth  a  priest  continually.^^  Besides,  we  fittd  the  same 
expression  used  in  describing  the  form  of  the  fourth,  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  '^  like  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  He  was  the  Sort  of  God. 

The  apostle  then  calls  upon  them,  to  ^^  consider  how  great  this 
man  was ^  to  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the  tenth  of 
the  spoils."  Paul  knew  that  they  considered  Abraham  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived.  He  was  the  honored  father  of  their  nation,  the 
spiritual  father  of  believers,  to  whom  the  promises  of  God  were 
made^  and  who,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  called  the  friend  of 
Grod.  Yet  great  as  he  was,  he  acknowledged  Melchisedec  to  be 
his  superior,  by  paying  tithes  to  him  and  deceiving  his  blessing ; 
and  without  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better. 
They  must,  therefore,  according  to  their  Own  creed,  acknowledge 
Melchisedec  to  be  more  than  a  mere  man,  since  their  father  Abra- 
ham, the  greatest  and  most  Divinely  honored  of  men,  had  thu» 
acknowledged  him  to  be  his  superior.  Hence,  the  apostle  labors 
to  convince  them,  from  their  own  Jewish  sentiments,  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ's  priesthood.  "  For  the  Lord  had  sworn  that  He 
was  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 

As  the  apostle  proceeds  in  his  argument,  and  seems  to  be  draw- 
ing the  two  branches  of  it — Christ  and  Melchisedec — to  the  same 
point,  he  inquires,  "  If,  therefore,  perfection  were  by  the  Leviticai 
priesthood,  what  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should 
arise  after  the  onler  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  be  called  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  ?  ♦  ♦  For  He  of  whom  these  things  were 
spoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attend- 
ance at  the  altar ;''  as  was  the  fact  respecting  Melchisedec.  "  For 
it  is  evident^"  continues  the  apostle,  ^^that  our  Lord  sprang  out 
of  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothine  concerning  priest- 
hood. And  it  is  yet  far  more  evident ;  for  that,  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Melchisedec,  there  ariseth  another  priest,  who  is  made 
not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power 
of  an  endless  life.  For  he  testifieth.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."*  Now,  if  Christ  is  made  a  priest, 
toot  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  nor  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  and  yet  He  be 
after  the  order  and  similitude  of  Melchisedec,  can  it  be  that  Mel- 
chisedec was  a  mere  man  1    If  we  affirm  that  He  was,  where  are 
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we  to  look  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  priesthood,  since  it  is  aft» 
the  order  and  similitude  of  a  mere  man  1 

The  apostle  now  crowns  the  climax  of  his  whole  ai^ument,  by 
uniting  the  two  great  branches  of  it — Christ  and  Melchisedec— 
together,  as  being  both  one  and  the  same  person.  He  had  already 
shown  that  Melchisedec  ahideth  a  priest  continually^  and  that  it  is 
witnessed  that  he  liveth;  and,  also,  that  Christ  was  a  priest  for 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  He  .then  adds,  as  an  mfe- 
rence,  or  by  way  of  application  :  "  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made 
a  surety  of  a  better  testament.  And  they  truly  were  many  priests, 
because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death: 
but  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  ha^  an  unchangeable 
priesthood.  Wherefore,  he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them  to  tie 
uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them."  And  all  this  was,  because,  as 
he  had  shown  them,  Melchisedec  ahideth  a  priest  continually,  and 
seeing  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth.  This  seems  to  be  the  whert 
^/bre  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost — a  conclusive  inference, 
that  Christ  and  Melchisedec  are  both  one  and  the  same  person. 
^'  Melchisedec,  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest 
continually  ;"  "  Christ,  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  and  simi- 
litude of  Melchisedec."  "  For,"  continues  the  apostle,  '*  such  an 
high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
•from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens ;  who  needetb 
,not  daily,  as  those  high  pnests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  liis 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's." 

But  if  Melchisedec  was  a  mere  man,  he  certainly  stood  in  need 
of  daily  offering  up  sacrifice  for  himself  as  well  asfor  the  people; 
for  he  could  not  have  been  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,  and  >made  higher  than  the  heavens.  Here  then  is  a 
very  essential  branch  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  cannot 
be  after  the  order  and  similitude  of  Melchisedec,  if  he  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  man,  however  great  he  may  have  been. 

*'  Now,"  saith  the  apostle  in  concluding  his  argument,  *^  of  the 
things  which  we  have  spoken,  this  as  the  sum:  we  have  such  an 
High  Priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens  ;  a  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the 
true  tabernacle,  which  -the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man."*  This, 
the  apostle  declares,  is  the  sum  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  argu- 
ment. Now,  review  his  whole  argument  on  this  subject,  and  you 
will  not  find  a  single  expression,  direct  or  implied,  by  which  he 
makes  Christ,  in  any  respect  or  degree,  superior  to  Melchisedec ; 
but  only  after  his  order  and  after  his  similitude;  in  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  him,  or  superior  to  him."  If,  therefore,  the  apostle 
considered  Melchisedec  a  mere  man,  and  if  the  Hebrews  so  un- 
derstood him,  to  what  did  his  whole  argument  amount,  according 
to  his  own  summing  up  of  it,  toward  convincing  them  of  the  Di- 
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Tine  mission  and  priestbood  of  Christ?  But,  supposing  him  to 
mean  that  M^lchisedec  was  Christ,  then  his  whole  argument  is 
pertinent  and  conclusive,  and  we  feel  the  meaning  and  em- 
phasis of  the  "  wherefore  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost," 
because  '^  Melchisedec  abideth  a  priest  contiryually^y  and  seeing  U  is 
witnessed  that  he  liveth.^^ 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle,  in  so  lengthy  and 
labored  an  argument,  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  Divinity  of 
Christ's  pdesthood^  would  have  set  up  a  mere  man,  as  a  model 
from  which  to  draw  a  perfect  portrait  ?  And  then  say^  ^  Now  of 
the  things  whicli  we  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum ;  we  have  such 
an  high  priest,  precisely  after  the  order  and  similitude  of  this 
human  being;  therefore  he  is  Divine,  and  m^tde  higher  than  the 
heavens,  and  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God 
by  him."  This  would  be  a  very  poor  specimen,  indeed,  of  the 
profound  logic  of  the  great  and  le^rped  apostle.  And  the  He- 
brews well  Knew,  that  if  Melchisedec  were  nothing  but  a  man^ 
he  must  have  had  a  beginning  of  days  and  an  end  of  life  ;  not^ 
withstanding  they  had  no  record  oi  it,  yet  they  knew  he  must 
have  died  like  those  other  priests,  who  were  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue by  reason  of  death.  How  then  could  the  apostle  expect  te 
convince  them,  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  was  a  Divine.^  un- 
changeable and  everlasting  priesthood — ^by  so  repeatedly  asserting 
and  confirming  it  by  the  oath  of  the  Almighty,  that  it  was  aftec 
the  order  and  similitude  of  a  mortal  creature? 

There  is  another  -thing  worthy  of  some  consideration,  m  relation 
to  this  subject.  We  find  no  mention  made  in  the  Bible,  but  oi" 
two  priesthoods,  viz.  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.  And  it  is  said, ''  If  the  first  had  been  faultless,  then 
should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second ;"  and  abolishitig 
tlie  Levitical  pries^heod,  is  said  to  be,  '^  taking  away  the  first, 
that  he  may  establish  the  second.''  But  if  Melchisedec  was  a 
man  only,  a  king  in  Salem,  and  a  priest  of  the  most  High  God,  then 
there  must  have  been  three  separate  and  distinct  priesthoods ; 
and  abolishing  the  Levitical  priesthood,  to  establish  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  could  not  be  taking  away  the  first  to  establish 
the  second,  but  taking  away  the  second  to  establish  the  third. 
Besides,  it  would  be  making  a  marked  and  very  essential  differ- 
ence between  two  human  priesthoods,  and  drawing  ^  perfect 
parallel  bet^teen  a  human  and  a  Divine  priesthood  1 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  we  have  presented 
briefly,  we  are  led,  necessarily,  it  would  seem,  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  personage  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  on  the  signal  occa^ 
sion  alluded  to,  and  as  God's  appointed  high-priest,  receded  those 
tithes  ©f  him  which  He  ever  after  required  of  His  people,  w^ 
none  other  than  Jesus  Chkist,  in  that  humanity  in  which  He 
often  appeared  to  th.e  Old  Testament  saints,  and  in  whi/ch  he  was 
ordained  to  make  atonement  for  our  sins,  and  bring  in  everlasting 
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righteousness*  This  was  a  clear  and  early  intiroatioti,  that  maa- 
kind  stood  in  need  of  the  services  of  a  better  and  more  exahed 
priesthood,  than  any  mere  creature  could  sustain  ;  and  that  God 
had  mercifully  provided  one,  adequate  to  our  wants,  and  fally 
equal  to  the  service  to  be  performed.  And  to  coli^  ince  his  He- 
brew brethren  of  this  important  fact ;  to  set  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  before  their  minds  in  its  true  light,  and  persuade  them  to 
depend  alone  on  His  atoning  sacrifice  and  effitacious  intercession, 
for  the  pardon  of  sih  and  justification  with  God^  is  the  sum  aad 
scope  of  this  great  argument  of  the  apostle. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

NICODEMUS. 

By  Rer.  Jamei  M.  Macdonald,  JamaioSi  L.I. 

Tnfi  fact  that  Christ  selected  His  disciples,  and  that  a  majcrrity 
of  His  followers,  were  from  the  humbler  class  of  mankind^  has 
been  often  noticed.  An  inspired  apostle  thinks  it  worthy  of 
special  note,  that  not  inliny  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  mahy  noble,  are  called.  But  the  expression,  '*  not 
many,^'  implies  that  a  few  of  the  class,  or  classes,  which  he  ex- 
cepts, became,  in  the  apostle's  day,  the  subjects  of  Divine  grace. 
Paul  himself  must  be  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  that  class 
whom  he  styles,  "  wise  men  after  the  flesh.''  He  had  taken  his 
lessons  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  in  the  schools  of  Grecian 
philosophy';  and  under  his  preaching,  and  that  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, there  were  some  instances  of  conversion  among  men  of  rank 
and  prominent  standing.  The  gospel  found  its  way  even  into 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  We  find  a  little  band  of  believers  in 
the  household  of  the  infamoUs  emperor,  Nero,  sending  Christian 
salutations  to  their  bt*ethren  ih  Asia  Minor.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  intimations^  that,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  a  few  persons  of 
rank  and  influence  were  numbered  among  His  followers.  We  are 
expressly  told,  that,  among  the  chief  rulers,  many  believed  on 
Him  J  i.  e.  were  convinced  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  but  because 
of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Joseph  of  Arimethea^  a  rich  roan,  was 
one  of  thexlisciples  of  Christ.  He  did  not  consent  to  the  acts  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who  condemned  Jesus ;  and  when  He  was  dead, 
he  had  the  boldness  to  go  to  Pilate,  and  request  His  body,  that  he 
might  bury  it.     The  nch  and  virtuous  young  ruler,  although  we 
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have  no  reason  to  believe,  he  became  a  dedded  foltcrwer  of  Christ, 
displayed  a  degree  of  moral  courage,  rematkable  at  that  time,  and . 
among  his  class,  in  coming  opely  to  Christ  to  consult  him  on  the 
great  question,  What  he  must  do^,  that  he  might  have  eternal 

Nicodemus  was  also  a  ruler  of  the  Jews^  and  a  member  of  their 

freat  Council.  The  fact  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  our 
lessed  Lord,  by  nfgbt,  has  been  fi'equently  interpreted  to  his  dis- 
advantage, as  if  it  were  conclusive  evidence,  that  be  was  influ- 
enced by  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  paid  higher  regard  to  the  praise  of' 
men  than  to  the  praise  of  God.  A  Nicodemian  spirit  is  some- 
times attiibuted  to  those  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  moral 
courage  to  take  a  bold  stafrd  in  favor  of  religion,  but  still  wish  to 
put  in  a  claim  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ.  That  fear  of  the 
world  which  bringeth  a  snare,  and  by  which  too  many  are  actu-> 
ated,  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  the  very  case  of  Nicodemus. 

"We  may  suppose  him,^^  says  Bloomneld  in  his  notes  on  John 
3.,  **  to  have  been  a  proud,  timid,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  worldly- 
minded  man:  though  at  the  same  time,  it  should  seem,  that,  m 
his  character,  the  good  preponderated  over  the  evil ;  and  his  mo- 
tives appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  haye  been  good^  Not  venturing 
openly  to  avowj  what  he  secretly  believed,  he  resolves,  like  most 
timid  and  selfish  men,  to  steer  a  middle  course ;  and  with  the 
usual  expedient  of  cowardice,  seeks  to  do  that  privately^  which 
he  was  afraid  to  do  publicly;  and  accordingly  seeks  an  interview 
by  nighty  in  order  to  be  privately  admitted  to  His  discipleship. 

Whitby  says :  **  The  same  came  to  Jestis  by  night,  that  he 
might  not  onend  bis  colleagues."*  Rosenrauller,  also,  (Nt^Ktog) 
"  Ne  offenderet  collegas,  Jesu  jam  male  volentis."'  So,  Kuinoel  J 
**  Accessit  Nicodemus  ad  Jesum  noctumo  tempore^  ut  eo  diutius 
et  liberius  cum  ipso  coUoqui  posset^  et  ne  in  odium  coUegarum 
incurreret,  homo  timidus  et  protidus."*  Calmet's  opinion  was 
similar :  "  II  vint  la  nuit  trouver  Jesus ;  apparement  pour  la  crainfte 
des  Juifs,  qui  haissoient  deja  Jesus,  etc."^  Doddridge  has  no 
better  opinion  of  him  i  "  But,  lest  any  offence  should  be  taken  at 
his  conversing  openly  with  him,  he  secretly  came  to  Jesus  bj 
niffht.''* 

The  same  interpretation  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been 
adopted  b}^  the  majority  of  commfentatons,  &c^,  &c.,  &c.  Now  this 
general  opinion,  so  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  Nicodemus,  is 
wholly  founded  on  the  expression  of  the  evangelist,  that  he  came 
to  Jesus  by  night. 

What  we  propose,  therefore^  is,  a  vindication  of  Nicodemus; 
or  an  attempt  to  form  s^true  estimate  of  his  character.     Let  us 

'  Whitby's  Paraphrase,  John  3.  *  Rosenm.  Erane.  Johan.,  cap.  3, 

*  Kuinoel  in  Joann.,  cap.  3.1,2.  *  Calmet,  Saint  Jean,  chap.  3. 

*  Doddridge'f  Expos.  John  3. 
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dispassionately  examine  his  interview  wkh  eur  Savioiir,  as  re- 
corded by  John,  and  the  other  instances  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  this  evangelist. 

Let  Axs  first  notice  the  rank  and  standing  of  this  individual. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  a  Pharisee.  The  peculiarities  of  that 
sect  are  well  known.  As  a  class,  they  were  haughty  and  exclu- 
sive, and  looked  with  contempt  on  the  common  people.  They 
were  ambitious  to  fill  the  principal  offices.  Nicodemus  is  said  to 
have  been  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  ;  i.  e.  he  was  a  member  of  the  San- 
'hedrim,  a  master  in  Israel ;  and  as  such,  it  was  his  business  to 
instruct  the  people,  as  well  as  to  exercise  spiritual  rule.  He  had 
a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  person  of  whose  wealth,  liberality,  piety  and 
learning,  the  Rabbins  give  so  glowing  an  account.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  much  to  lose,  by  becoming 
the  avowed  disciple  of  the  despised  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Many 
who  came  to  Christ,  were  of  the  lowest  class  in  society ;  but  this 
inquirer  was  possessed  of  rank,  of  learning  and  riches.  He  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour,  per- 
haps had  been  himself  a  witness  to  some  of  them  ;  he  had  lis- 
tened to  His  discourses,  and  had  4;hus  been  led  to  examine  the 
sacred  writings  with  reference  to  His  doctriiies  and  claims,  and 
to  discover  that  the  evidence  that  he  was  the  true  Messiah,  was 
irresistible ;  at  all  events,  he  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  a 
Teacher  sent  from  God,  that  he  resolved  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Him.  He  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  It  was  the  little  cir- 
cumstance which  respects  the  time  he  selected  for  this  interview, 
which  has  led  so  frequently  to  the  impressicoi,  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  fear ;  that,  while  he  was  secretly  convinced  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  he  was  afraid  to  have  it  known  to  his  associates 
of  the  Sanhedrim* 

Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  justice  of  this  opinion.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  noticed  at  the  outset,  that  the  evangelist  does  not,  either 
in  this  narrative  of  his  private  interview  with  Christ,  or  elsewhere, 
attribute  fear  to  Nicodemus,  as  the  motive  of  his  selecting  the 
night,  to  make  his  application  to  Christ.  H«  simply  states  the 
fact  that  he  came  by  night.  The  opinion  that  fear  was  the  mo- 
tive which  ijupelled  him,  is  nothing  more  than  an  infer-ence^ 

That  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Nicodemus  was  actu- 
ated by  fear,  appears,  first,  from  the  fact,  that,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition of  the  Jews,  the  night  was  the  appropriate  season  for  the 
study  of  religious  subjects.  The  Jewish  traditions,  ac<:ordingto 
Lightfoot,  recommended  a  nocturnal  study  of  the  law  and  theo- 
logy. Nicodemus  was  a  Rabbi,  a  leacher  in  Israel,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  acquainted  with  tnis  tradition,  and  would 
most  naturally  be  influenced  by  it.  He  belonged,  as  already  no- 
ticed, to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  very  exact  in  the 
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observance  of  traditions,  to  that  extent  that  Christ  made  it  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  rebuke,  that  they  made  void  the  law  by  their 
traditions.  When,  therefore,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Nicodemus,  and  he  resolved  to  have  a  conference 
with  Him,  the  peculiar  and  important  nature  of  the  act,  would  at 
once  put  him  under  the  power  of  the  tradition,  that  he  must 
enter  on  this  new  field  of  inquiry  by  night.  As  we  behold  him 
directing  his  footsteps  to  the  Saviour,  that  charity  which  hopeth 
all  things  and  believeth  all  things,  instead  of  leading  us  to  con- 
template him  as  seeking  a  clandestine  interview,  to  avoid  the 
argus  eyes  of  his  suspicious  associates,  would  rather  lead  us  to 
regard  him  as  acting  true  to  his  prejudices  and  principles  as  a 
Pharisee,  and  teacher  in  Israel. 

Secondly,  Nicodemus  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
might  have  been  occupied  during  the  day,  so  that  the  evening 
was  the  only  season  left  for  such  an  interview  as  he  desired.  The 
business  of  the  great  Jewish  Council,  like  other  national  bodies, 
might  have  been  more  urgent  at  some  times  than  at  others.  It  is 
very  eas^  to  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  case,  at  the  time  the 
astonishing  miracles  of  Christ  produced  such  stromg  convictions 
in  Nicodemus,  as  it  was  the  period  of  that  great  Festival,  when 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  nation  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at 
Jerusalem.  What  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  behold  men  who  are 
necessarily  occupied  with  public  aflFairs,  during  the  day^  devoting 
a  portion  of  the  night  to  religion  ! 

Again,  it  may  have  been,  as  suggested  by  the  commentator 
Henry,  that  our  Lord  was  so  incessantly  occupied  in  public,  during 
the  day ;  that  one  filling  a  public  station  could  not  easily  discover 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  in  private.  It  is  manifest  that 
there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  community,  occasioned 
by  the  miracles  and  teaching  of  Christ.  We  are  expressly  in- 
formed, near  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  gospel  by 
John,  that  many  believed  in  His  name,  when  ihey  saw  the  mira- 
cles which  he  did.  There  was  a  striking  and  decided  movement. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  crowds  would  surround  our  Lord,  (it 
was  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  the  city  was  full  of  people,) 
whenever  He  appeared  in  public,  or  wherever  it  was  known  that 
He  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  enjoying  a 
private  interview  with  Him  by  day. 

We  see  how  easy  it  is,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Nicodemus 
eame  to  Jesus  by  night,  instead  of  by  day,  without  attributing 
his  conduct  to  fear.  And  Christian  charity  requires  we  should 
do  this.  There  is  nothing  in  relation  to  which  we  are  under 
stronger  obligations  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  charity,  than  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  the  motives  of 
men.  We  think  we  have  shown  sufficient  grounds  for  strongly 
doubting,  whether  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  Nicode- 
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mtis  was  dcting  the  part  of  a  coward,  when  he  came  to  Jesin  by 
night,  is  just  and  true.  And  if  so,  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose, 
that  he  was  influenced  by  such  motives  as  God  would  approte  1 

Again,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  Nicodemus  was 
influenced  by  an  unholy  fear  of  man^  from  the  fact  that  Christ, 
in  His  discourse,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  protracted  one, 
makes  no  allusion  to  stich  a  motive^  He  could  read  the  most 
secret  itotives  of  men,  and  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  permitting 
sin  to  go  unrebuked.  When  there  were  many  who  expressed 
a  desire  to  follow  Him^  and  He  kneiw  that  they  had  mistaken 
tiews  of  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  and  service,  He  began  to 
preach  to  them  On  the  subject  of  self-denial ;  and  to  dash  all 
their  expectations  of  earthly  ease  arid  honor,  tie  declared  that 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  When  the  rich  young  man 
manifested  his  sorrow  at  the  answer  which  our  Lord  returned  to 
his  Question,  He  promptly  remarked  to  His  disciples.  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven! 
He  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of  man,  for  He 
knew  what  was  in  man.  He  knew  whether  Nicodemus  selected 
the  night  to  have  an  interview  with  Him,  from  an  unworthy  fear 
or  shame,  to  be  known  as  His  disciple ;  and  if  He  had  discerned 
such  a  spirit,  can  it  be  prestlmed  that  He  would  have  omitted  to 
make  some  allusion  to  it,  in  the  discourse  which  He  addressed  to 
him?  He  dwelt  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration— on 
His  own  authority  to  teach — on  the  atonement  to  be  made  for 
sin,  by  His  being  lifted  up — on  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  to  as 
many  as  believe — on  God's  finspeakable  love  to  raan^  and  on  the 
deplorable  condition  of  all  who  reject  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  J 
but  in  a  discourse  extending  over  sucfh  a  variety  of  topics,  we  do 
not  meet  with  a  single  expression,  or  hint,  implying  that  the 
heart-knowing  Saviour  perceived  any  unworthy  reason,  why  tte 
individual  to  whom  His  discourse  was  addressed,  came  to  Hiti 
by  night. 

We  have  still  another  argument  to  justify  the  supposition  of 
the  most  creditable,  instead  of  evil  motives,  in  the  case  of  Nico- 
demtrs — derived  from  the  particular  object  the  Evangelist  had  in 
view,  in  introducing  the  narrative  of  his  interview  with  our  Lord. 
The  design  of  John  in  writing  this  gospel,  was  to  show  that 
Jestis  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  And  he  introduces  this  narrative^ 
not  only  to  prove  His  omniscience,  but  to  show  how  He  was 
regarded[  by  a  learned  Jewish  Rabbi.  Now  can  it  be  presumed 
that  He  would  instance  the  convictions  of  Nicodemus,  as  to  the 
claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  if  the  whole  case  were  liable  to  the 
objection  and  serious  abatement  that  he  did  not  manifest  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  Him,  to  be  willing  to  come  openly  to  HimT 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  estimation  of  John, 
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there  was  somethinp^  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  case  of  Nioode- 
mus.  He  mentions  this  individual  on  three  separate  occasions, 
and  seems  to  regard  his  belief  in  Christ  as  aSording  important 
evidence,  that  I}e  was  the  true  Messiah.  In  addition  to  his  high 
renown  for  learning,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
candor  and  purity  of  char3Cter,  which  gave  peculiar  weight  to  his 
opinions.  It  is  inexplicable  that  he  should  have  made  so  particu- 
lar mention  of  his  case  in  such  a  connection,  if  he  was  to  stand 
in  all  future  time,  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  half-hearted, 
time-serving  dijsciples.  How  could  it  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  Messiahship  and  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  such  a  man  gave 
such  questionable  signs  of  attachment  to  Him. 

Thus  is  it  manifest,  how,  by  a  slight  expression,  conclusions, 
very  false  and  unjust,  may  be  formed  in  respect  to  others.  The 
expression,  "  by  night,''  thrown  in  as  showing  the  special  reve- 
rence which  Nicodetous  had  for  our  I^ord,  has  been  mterpreted, 
over  and  over  again,  as  a  proof  of  his  timidity.  That  it  marked 
his  reverence,  is  clear  from  the  consideration  that  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  Pharisee,  and  regarded  his  contemplated  interview 
with  that  degree  of  interest  and  devotion,  that  he  resolved  to 
conform  punctiliously  to  the  tradition  that  the  night  was  the 
proper  season  to  inquire  into  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
religion. 

But,  even  if  we  admit,  that  the  expression,  "by  night,''  is  to 
be  interpreted,  as  it  most  commonly  has  been,  to  the  discredit  of 
Nicodemus,  the  sequel  of  his  history  shows,  that  it  is  doing  him 
great  injustice  to  make  him  stand  as  the  representative  of  the 
fearful,  ^nd  the  time>serving  in  the  church.  I'o  say  that  those  who 
betray  a  want  of  courage  and  decision  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
possess  a  J^icodettiian  spirit,  is  a  reflection  which  the  full 
account  the  £vangelist  gives  of  hiim,  will  not  justify.  If  we 
were  to  admit,  that  when  he  first  came  to  Ch^st,  he  was  not 
wholly  free  from  that  snare,  which  the  fear  of  Qian  bringeth,  he 
subsequently  manifested  a  courage  and  firmness,  worthy  of  all 
commendation,  and  of  universal  imitation. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  same  gospel,  we 
find  Nicodemus  again  mentioned,  under  circumstances  which 
utterly  preclude  the  idea  of  his  being  destitute  of  moral  firmness, 
or  decision  of  character.  It  appears  that  the  discourses  and 
miracles  of  our  Saviour,  led  to  the  strong  conviction,  with  many, 
that  He  was  truly  the  Christ.  Many  of  the  people  believed  on 
Him.  So  strong  was  the  impression.  He  was  evidently  making, 
that  the  Pharisees  and  chief-priest,  sent  officers  to  take  Him. 
But,  although  there  was  a  party  among  the  people  that  took 
sides  against  Him,  the  officers  did  not  dare  to  arrest  Him ;  and 
all  they  could  say,  at  their  return,  in  their  own  vindication  was, 
^'  never  man  spake  like  this  man."    This  was  too  much.    That 
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their  own  officers  should  seem  to  be  infected  with  tiie  grcwing 
esteem  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  produced  great  excitement  in  the 
Sanhedrim.     The  members  brote"  out  in  contemptuous  language 
respecting  Him,  and  all  who  professed  any  inclination  to  regard 
Him  as  the  Messiah.     "  Have  any  of  the  rulers"  they  asked,  "  or 
of  the  Pharisees,  believed  on  Him  V^     It  was  at  this  thrilling 
point  that  the  voice  of  Nicodemus  was  heard.     Let  the  scene  be 
imagined  ;  let  the  violence  of  the  hauffhty  and  enraged  Pharisees, 
foiled  in  their  attempt  to  arrest  Chnst,  be  brought  before  the 
mind.     Listen  to  their  confused  and  angry  voices,  venting  their 
denunciations  against  Him,  and  their  curses  on  the  people,  or 
the  rabble,  as  thery  were  disposed  to  esteem  them.     Was  this 
the  time  for  a  fearnil  and  time-serving  disciple  of  Christ  to  raise 
his  voice,  above  the    confused   clamor,  in   defence  of  Jesus  t 
Hear  him  :  "Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him, 
and  know  what  he  doeth  V^     The  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  like 
an  electric  shock.  The  members  turned  fiercely  on  their  colleague, 
stigmatized  him  as  A  Galilean,  and  broke  up,  as  is   evident^  in 
confusion;  for  it  is  added,   "Every  man  went  unto  his  own 
house.''     If  this  be  the  Nicodemian  spirit,  would  that  there 
were  more  of  it  among  those  entrusted  with  authority  and  office, 
and  among  men  in  every  station  in  life !     Even  decidedly  good 
men  would  be  sometimes  overawed,  or,  if  not  overawed,  would 
reason    that    prudence    dictated    silence,   when    the   tide  was 
setting  so  strong,  among  the  great  and  powerful,  against  truth 
and  justice.     But  Nicodemus  was  not  overawed ;  nor  did  he  thus 
reason  t  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  whilst  the  waves  of  conf\ision 
and  wrath  broke  harmless  around  him.     Even  if  his  coming  to 
Christ  at  first,  by  night,  must  be  interpreted  as  making  so  strongly 
against  him,  he  fully  redeemed  his  character  for  courage  and 
firmness,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  on  this  trying  occasion.    He 
rebuked  the  injustice'  of  condemning  Christ,  before  an  investiga- 
tion had  been  had,  and  he  had  been  heard  in  self-defence. 

Nicodemus  is  mentioned  but  once  more  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  by  this  same  Evangelist,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  burial  of  Christ's  body.  In  the  part  which  he  took  on 
that  occasion,  Nicodemus  displayed  his  decided  and  strong  attach- 
ment to  Christ.  It  was  not  when  a  numerous  party,  among  the 
common  people,  were  expressing  their  convictions,  that  Jesus 
must  be  the  true  Messiah,  or  were  ready  to  hail  Him  as  their 
king.  The  tide  had  now  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  those 
who  had  been  ready  to  shout  "  Hosanna,"  were  now  prepared  to 
do  the  bidding  of  His  enemies  and  murderers^  and  had  recently 
cried' out,  "  Crucify  Him."  It  was  after  Christ  had  endured  the 
ignominy  of  the  cross.  He  came  and  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  in  compa- 
ny with  another  rich  man,  they  took  the  body  of  Jesus  and  gave 
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it  an  interment,  due  to  a  great  and  good  man.  He  thus  gaye 
evidence  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his  colleagues,  ana  no 
sympathy  with  the  fickle  multitude  in  the  part  they  had  borne,  in 
p't>ccuring  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Like  an  affectionate 
friend — a  bereaved  mourner — a  sincere  disciple,  his  love  attended 
his  Master  to  the  tomb.  This  could  not  have  been  a  private 
transaction.  But  by  it  he  publicly  professed  his  faith  in  the 
crucified  One.  He  well  knew  that  all  he  would  get  from  his 
colleagues  of  the  Sanhedrim,  would  be  contempt  and  obloquy. 
But  he  cheerfully  took  up  the  cross. 

Such  is  our  vindication  of  Nicodemus.  He  was  doubtless  an 
imperfect  man,  and  like  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  had 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. But  his  name,  instead  of  being  mentioned  with  any  special 
reproach,  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  with  honor,  and  his 
virtues  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  may  thank  God,  as  Lady  Huntingdon  is  said  to  have  done, 
for  the  letter  m  in  the  word  many^  in  that  passage  of  Paul,  that 
"  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  are  called.-'*  But  religion  depends  not  for  its  credit  on 
the  rank  and  station  of  its  professed  disciples.  Distinguished 
men,  who  have  embraced  it  could  ^ve  it  none,  but  by  it  they 
gained  much,  and  it  is  because  religion,  comes  into  collision  with 
every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  God,  that  the  great 
majority  of  its  disciples  have  been  found  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  Instead  of  this  being  a  reproach,  it  is  the  glory  of  religioi^; 
because  by  this  very  arrangement,  God  has  purposed  to  destray 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding 
of  the  prudent.  The  Jews  required  a  sign — some  imposing 
display  of  kingly  power,  and  because  Christ  came  in  so  humble 
a  form,  even  that  of  a  servant,  they  rejected  Him.  And  the 
Greeks  sought  after  wisdom,  some  higher  flight  of  philosophy, 
than  any  to  which  they  had  been  carried  by  their  own  sages; 
when  therefore  Paul  preached  Christ  crucified,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  they  laughed  at  his  doctrines  as  puerile  conceits. 
But  notwithstanding  the  contempt  of  the  Jew,  and  the  scorn  of 
the  Greek,  '^  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.^" 
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ARTICTE  Vn. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Rbt.  Jambs  Rowijiiid,  ClreleTille,  Ohio. 

The  truths  which  the  Bible  disclosefs,  relative  to  the  naturei 
attributes  and  government  of  God  ;  the  creation  of  man  and  hU 
immortality,  are  such  as  evince  it  to  be  the  production  of  •'Holy 
men  of  God,'*  who  "  spake  as  they  vrere  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost !"  In  maintaining  this  position,  it  is  of  primary  impor* 
tance  to  show,  that  such  a  system  of  truth  never  could  have  been 
discovered  by  the  unaided  operations  of  the  mind  itself;  and  also, 
that  when  once  revealed,  no  process  of  human  reasoning  can 
disprove  it,  or  break  yp  the  chain  of  argument  by  which  these 
truths  afe  supported. 

1  he  Bible  deals  largely  in  primary  truths,  which  are  not  wrought 
out  by  a  tedious  process  of  reaisoning,  like  the  abstractions  of  the 
human  mind,  but  which  are  stated  as  absolute  truths,  and,  as  such, 
impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  yielding  them  obedience,  or  of  show* 
ing  them  to  be  false.  Some  of  these  truths  are  of  such  a  na* 
ture  that  they  cannot  be  harmonized,  and  their  true  relations  to 
each  other  discovered,  except  by  the  most  thorough  and  accurate 
course  of  metaphysical  investigation  ;  but  when  they  are  thus 
systematized  and  woven  together,  they  present  a  connected  and 
consolidated  fabric,  which  cannot  be  torn  asunder. 

There  are  extant,  the  productions  of  three  classes  of  metaphy- 
sical writers :  first,  those  who  with  a  single  hint  of  the  truth- 
obtained  by  tradition  or  otherwise — have  honestly  followed  this 
ray  of  light,  until  they  have  lost  themselves  in  the  dense  fog  of 
heathen  mythology,  where  we  leave  them,  in  vain  attempting  to 
grope  their  w»y  out.  The  second  are  those,  who,  with  the  glare 
of  truth  shining  upon  their  course,  have  attempted  to  shroud  their 
own  minds  and  the  world,  from  its  influence.  And  the  third,  such 
as  have  sought,  by  sound  reasoning,  to  establish  the  doctnnes 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  but  one  of  these  systems  can  be  true, 
and  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  mind,  before  it  embraces 
one  and  rejects  the  other,  is,  which  is  most  accurate  in  its  reason- 
ing and  safe  in  its  conclusions  ? — which  harmonizes  with  existing 
known  facts,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  mind  itself,  and  which 
violates  both  1  And  we  are  to  determine  whether,  considering 
the  education  and  circumstances  of  these  different  writers,  we 
can  suppose,  that,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  their  own  minds,  they 
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kavc  arrived  at  such  uniform  conclusions ;  or^  in  other  words, 
whether  they  could  have  discovered  such  a  vast  number  of  pri- 
mary truths.  These  truths  are  found  interspersed  with  history, 
prophecy  and  commandment,  as  the  precious  metals,  in  their  na- 
tive state,  lie  imbedded  with  other  ores,  thus  presenting  an  inex- 
haustible mine  to  the  investigator,  where  he  may  continually 
make  new  discoveries,  and  enrich  his  mind  with  new  treasures. 
This  subject  will  be  rendered  plainer,  if,  before  entering  upon  the 
ailment,  we  briefly  compare  some  of  the  primary  truths  of  reve- 
lation with  human  opinions  upon  the  same  subject,  and  see  which 
look  like  the  clumsy  operations  of  the  finite  mind,  and  which 
bear  upon  their  face  the  impress  of  Divinity. 

1.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  Bible,  lays  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation,  by  asserting  that,  "  In  the  beginning,  God  ere- 
ated  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

Here  it  is  distinctly  and  positively  declared,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  this  material  universe  did  not  exist,  because  it  had  a 
beginning.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  cause  of  its  existence,  was 
the  creative  power  of  God.  This,  which  seems  to  be  merely  the 
introduction  of  a  narrative,  is,  nevertheless,  the  very  foundation 
of  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth. 

It  also  appears  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  as  it  is  a  philosophi- 
cal axiom,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause ;  yet  it  is  a  result 
to  which  the  human  mind  does  not  arrive  with  intuitive  certainty ; 
because  ancient  sages  have  asserted,  and  modern  infidels  have  re- 
iterated, that  matter  is  eternal ;  consequently^  had  no  creator  and 
no  beginning.  As  a  correlative  truth,  the  Bible  also  asserts  that 
this  Being  who  made  all  things,  is  uncreated  Himself;  but  is  the 
self-existent  and  eternal  Cause. 

Now,  it  strikes  us  as  very  strange,  that  any  philosopher  should 
have  discovered  an  absurdity  here,  where  it  is  a  conclusion  that 
must  inevitably  follow,  sooner  or  later,  from  any  consistent  chain 
of  reasoning  upon  admitted  premises ;  or  that  they  should  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal,  intelligent  cause, 
is  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  an  eternal,  unintelligent  cause ; 
or  that  they  should  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  aomit  the  ex- 
istence of  an  eternal  mind  than  of  eternal  matter.  If  one  appear 
absurd,  the  other  is  vastly  more  so ;  and  if  we  reject  the  first,  we 
certainly  should  the  last* 

No  less  strange  does  it  appear,  that  men  of  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, should  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  a  fortuitous  origin,  or 
the  casual  existence  of  things,  or  that  they  should  have  main- 
tained them  to  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series ;  because  the 
very  term  f series)  implies  succession  in  order ;  therefore,  before 
each  unit  tnere  must  have  been  a  pre-existing  unit,  and  the  inde- 
finite multiplication  of  these  only  lengthens  the  chain  which  we 
must  follow,  link  by  link,  until  we  amve  at  the  first  in  the  series, 
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which  must  be  the  cause  of  the  rest.  And  this  first  cause  must 
be  self-existeot  and  eternal.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  this  eternal  first 
Cause  must  contain  within  itself  the  principles  of  existence ; 
therefore,  could  never  cease  to  be  :  hence,  there  could  be  no  suc- 
cession of  causes.  ^^  Besides,  a  doctrine  like  this,  imposes  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  existence  of  an  endless  multitude  of 
finite,  self-existent  beings ;  for  no  being  can  possibly  produce  or 
bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind  than  itself,  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  propagation.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must 
have  been  an  Eternal  Man,  an  Eternal  Lion,  an  Eternal  Eagle, 
an  Eternal  Oak,  an  Eternal  Rose,  Eternal  Grass ;  in  a  word, 
as  many  kinds  and  sorts  of  eternal  self-e:tistent  beings,  as  there 
are  vaneties  in  nature." 

Here,  then,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  revelation,  philosophers 
have  strained  every  faculty  to  discover  the  truth.  They  have 
looked  down  the  profound  depths  disclosed  by  this  single  sen- 
tence, until  they  have  grown  dizzy-headed  and  fallen,  covered 
with  the  wreck  of  their  own  fabrications. 

It  is  not  assuming  an  untenable  position,  when  we  assert  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  upon  this  subject,  are  precisely  such  as 
any  consistent  process  of  reasoning  must  lead  to,  or  that  any 
course  of  inquiry,  which  results  in  different  conclusions,  can  be 
easily  shown  to  be  inconsistent  in  itself  and  false  in  its  deduc- 
tions ;  for  all  arguments,  a  posteriori^  commence  with  axioms,  and 
draw  their  conclusions  from  admitted  premises. 

The  Spiritual  nature  of  God,  is  another  of  those  primary  truths, 
which  the  unaided  powers  of  the  mind  could  never  apprehend; 
and  yet  that  nature  is  the  foundation  of  His  natural  attributes. 
Locality  is  a  property  of  matter ;  consequently,  any  material  cause 
must  be  limited  in  its  operations ;  therefore,  the  unity  of  God, 
His  Omniscience,  His  Omnipotence,  and  His  Omnipresence,  all 
depend  upon  His  possessing  just  that  peculiar  kind  of  existence, 
which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  Him.  This  was  a  conception  far  too 
refined  for  the  human  mind  ;  and  men,  reasoning  from  analog, 
cumbered  the  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind  with  a  matenal 
medium,  through  which  it  was  supposed  to  operate.  Here  is, 
doubtless,  the  foundation  of  the  Polytheism  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  heathen  world  ;  for  when  we  admit  materiality  as  a  ne- 
cessary attribute  of  the  Deity,  we  must  also  ascribe  to  Him  a  lo- 
cality, and  then,  of  necessity,  we  circumscribe  His  power  to  a 
narrow  sphere  ;  hence  the  conception  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  or 
a  vast  number  of  material  beings,  operating  withm  a  limited 
space,  with  Jupiter  at  their  head ;  hence,  also,  the  fierce  and 
bloody  wars  in  which  they  were  said  to  be  perpetually  engaged ; 
or  else,  when  the  idea  of  unity  was  grasped,  the  mind  immedi- 
ately perceived  the  necessity  of'^  finding  an  alUpervadimg  cause  ; 
therefore,  the  most  subtle  forms  of  matter,  such  as  fire,  water, 
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light,  heat  and  ether,  were  all  seized  upon,  and  invested  with 
Divine  attributes,  by  minds  groping  in  darkness,  in  the  vain  search 
after  God.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  revelation  should 
declare  the  foundation,  and  transcendently  glorious  truth,  that 
*'  God  is  a  Spmut,''  before  the  mind  could  advance  a  single  step 
in  any  satisfactory  inquiry  relating  to  the  Divine  Nature,  attri- 
butes and  government.  This  sbems  to  be  a  key  by  which  the 
whole  store-house  of  truth  may  be  unlocked.  If  the  Bible  had 
done  nothing  more  than  disclose  this  primary  tmth,  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  base  our  inquiries,  it  would  have  rendered  a 
most  needful  and  valuable  service ;  for,  from  this  starting-point, 
the  hiunan  mind  might  have  arrived  at  some  consistent  notions 
upon  the  important  doctrines  of  all  related  truths.  Still,  the 
knowledge  would  have  been  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause falBble  minds  and  depraved  hearts  are  continually  drawing 
false  conclusions,  even  from  correct  premises.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  we  have  many  melancholy  examples,  in  the  mixture  of  Di- 
vine truth  with  heathen  mythology,  which  we  discover  in  the 
writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  In  following  the  ar- 
guments and  processes  of  investigation  of  these  distinguished 
writers,  upon  some  of  these  vital  questions,  when  we  see  them, 
in  many  instances,  approach  the  very  confines  of  truth,  just  ready, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  come  to  the  light,  and  make  the  needful  and 
grand  discovery,  we  see  them  sudaenly  turning  aside  altogether 
nrom  the  line  of  truth,  and  losine  themselves  in  the  interminable 
mazes  of  heathen  mytholc^y ;  all,  we  are  led  to  believe,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  gross  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature. 

But  when  this  transcendently  glorious  truth  is  onc^  revealed  to 
the  mind,  the  soul  beholds  an  existence  like  itself,  its  own  Divine 
original,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  intelligent  in  its  action,  and  sub- 
lime in  its  conception — an  object  worthy  the  homage  and  reve- 
rence and  love  of  all  spiritual  beings. 

How  do  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  these  heathen 
writers,  compare  in  beauty  and  in  sublimity  with  the  expressions 
of  Scripture :  "Howbeit,  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  foot- 
stool. What  house  will  ye  build  me,  saith  the  Lord,  and  where 
is  the  place  of  my  rest.''  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  **  Behold,  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  "  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret' 
places  that  I  shall  not  see  himi"  "Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  1  deeper  than 
hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  the  measure  thereof  is  longer  than 
the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.  Lo  these  are  parts  of  his 
ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  ;  but  the  thunder 
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of  his  power  who  can  understand  V^  No  less  wonderful  are  thos^ 
truths  which  relate  to  the  creation  and  moral  relations  of  ^^^ 
human  soul. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  careful  attention  to  notice  the  philosopj^j^jj^i 
accuracy  of  the  Bible,  in  speaking  ol  its  origin,  nature  and  jgg. 
tiny.  In  the  outset,  it  declares  that  the  Creator  formed  the  ^Q^jy 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  thus  showing  its  material  origin. 
Then,  when  every  nerve  was  fabricated,  every  muscle  formed 
every  organ  of  sense  and  locomotion  constructed,  the  course  and 
office  of  every  blood-vessel  determined,  he  lay  like  some  beauti- 
fully chiselled  block  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  a  mass  of 
organized  matter,  as  senseless  as  the  earth  from  which  he  was 
wrought,  or  as  the  stiffened  corpse  prepared  for  inhumation.  The 
next  step  in  the  work  of  creation,  was  to  impart  the  vital  principle 
to  this  material  organization ;  and  then  we  are  told,  that  ''  The 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."  Fanned  by  the  breath  of  Omnipotence, 
the  unconscious  dust  quickened  into  life,  and  man  became  a  crea- 
ture of  thought,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  he  became 
a  living  spirit,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Divinely  imparted  un- 
derstanding. There  is  no  confounding  here  of  the  laws  of  matter 
with  the  laws  of  spirit.  One  is  of  the  "  earth,  earthy,"  the  other, 
of  heaven,  heavenly.  So  in  the  account  of  final  dissolution,  which 
the  Scriptures  give,  this  distinction  is  preserved,  and  the  one  is 
represented  as  returning  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the  other  to 
God,  who  gave  it.  One  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  earth,  and 
to  be  governed  by  material  laws ;  therefore,  subject,  like  all  ma- 
terial organization,  to  decay.  The  other  is  represented  as  coining 
from  God ;  spiritual,  like  its  Author,  and  governed  only  by 
spiritual  laws,  and,  of  course,  indestructible,  by  the  operation  of 
material  causes. 

How  carefully  the  Bible  avoids  confounding  those  distinctions, 
between  the  mind  itself,  and  the  agent  or  organ  through  which  it 
acts-— distinctions  which  have  been  the  cause  of  such  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  all  human  philosophy ;  and  how  absurd  does 
it  appear  to  the  eye  of  enlightened  reason,  to  invest  these  organ- 
isms <)f  the  body  with  perceptive  pow^r,  as  all  atheistical  and 
material  philosophers  have  done,  when  their  structure  and  nature 
both  show  that  they  are  merely  mechanical  contrivances,  by  which 
the  mind  both  acts  and  is  acted  upon ;  when,  too,  we  daily  be- 
hold them  retaining  all  their  structural  perfection,  but  as  sense- 
less as  other  forms  of  matter.  We  have  many  mechanical  con- 
trivances, by  means  of  which  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  things 
too  minute,  or  too  distant  for  these  organs  of  perception  to  act 
upon ;  yet  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  ascribing  to  them  percep- 
tive power,  but  they  are  regarded,  as  they  really  are,  as  mecha- 
nisms or  contrivances,  through  which  the  mind  acts  and  is  acted 
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upon.  And  if  we  infer,  as  the  same  class  of  philosophers  ha¥e 
done,  that  because  the  soul  has  ceased  to  act  through  these  media, 
its  powers  are  annihilated,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that 
the  power  of  thinking  depends  upon  our  ability  to  communicate 
our  thoughts,  a  conclusion  both  absurd  in  itself,  and  contradicted 
by  well  Known  facts ;  for  many  times  the  body  has  assumed  all 
the  appearances  of  death,  while  the  mind  was  working  with  ago- 
nized apprehension  of  premature  inhumation. 

Again,  when  human  philosophy  teaches,  that  in  all  the  mate- 
rial decompositions  which  are  occurring  around  us,  nothing  is  an- 
nihilated, but  that  these  are  merely  a  change  of  form  and  rela- 
tions, how  absurd  to  suppose  that  intelligence,  spirit,  mind, 
thought,  which  so  infinitely  surpass  matter  in  the  sublimity  of  their 
nature,  can  be  annihilated  by  material  laws. 

The  Bible  declares  most  distinctly,  that  the  spirit  of  man  is 
like  other  spiritual  beings,  and  even  like  the  Father  of  spirits ; 
and  as  such,  must  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  as  the  material 
world  is  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself.  This  declaration  of 
the  heavenly  origin  of  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  mate- 
rial derivation  of  the  body,  is  alone  sufficient  to  teach  its  immor- 
tality. Thus,  in  the  Bible,  "  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light,'*  by  the  accuracy  of  its  philosophical  distinctions,  and  the 
*^  metaphysics  of  its  physics."  Besides,  this  idea  is  somethinjB; 
which  IS  so  inwrought  in  the  very  frame-work  of  the  soul,  that  if 
not  innate,  it  is  at  least  intuitive  to  it ;  and  causes  it  to  revolt 
with  an  instinctive  perception  of  its  falsity,  from  the  thought  of 
unconsciousness  or  annihilation. 

More  glaring  still  are  the  violations  of  reason,  and  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  soul  itself,  which  are  found  in  the  opinion  of 
those,  who,  forsaking  the  plain  revelation  of  God,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  have  taught  that  the  human  soul  is  merely 
a  succession  of  ideas  and  exercises,  or,  that  every  new  idea  is,  in 
fact,  a  new  soul.  A  single  glance  at  this  opinion,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  its  utter  absurdity.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then 
the  soul  which  exists  at  the  present  moment,  cannot  be  conscious 
of  the  operations  or  exercises  of  yesterday,  nor  accountable  for 
the  acts  or  purposes  of  former  souls.  Now,  what  grosser  viola- 
tion of  the  mind's  own  consciousness  can  be  imagined,  than  this? 
It  needs  but  a  single  glance  to  perceive,  that  any  doctrine  which 
violates  the  consciousness  of  the  mind,  must  be  false ;  and  while 
human  philosophy  is  continually  doing  this,  the  Bible  always 
accords,  with  reason  and  consciousness  both.  In  this  in- 
stance, how  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  internal  convic- 
tions of  the  itiind  to  suppose,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  that  I  am  the 
same  being  to-day  that  I  was  yesterday,  and  as  such,  am  account- 
able for  the  acts  of  yesterday,  and  shall  be  accountable  to-mor- 
row and  in  eternity,  for  the  acts  of  to-day,  than  to  suppose  my^ 
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self  momentarily  a  new  being,  or  that  I  have  already  died  a  mil- 
lion  of  deaths,  and  am  destined  to  an  eternal  succession  of  such 
changes.  How  this  first  great  truth,  that  I  am  created  by  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  some  wise  and  specific  end  in  His  uni- 
verse, and  that  I  am  accountable  to  Him  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  shall  answer  that  end,  accords  with  my  reason,  and  all  the  ana- 
logies of  human  law  and  human  obligation  ! 

The  same  philosophical  accuracy  is  observed  4n  all  that  the 
Bible  teaches,  respecting  our  natural  relations.  Every  individual 
is  sensible  of  a  aependence  upon  the  general  arrangements  of 
God's  providence,  for  life  and  its  innumerable  blessipgs.  Reve- 
lation not  only  declares  this,  but  it  goes  still  ferther,  and  asserts 
that,  '^  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Let  us 
see  whether  fact,  physiological  and  philosophical,  will  warrant 
this  assertion.  Physiology  teaches  us  that  while  the  muscular 
system  generally,  is  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  moves  in 
obedience  to  the  volition  of  the  mind,  yet  those  structures  which 
^e  most  essential  to  life,  are  entirely  beyond  its  control,  and  are 
moved  by  another  power.  The  muscles  of  the  heart  and  of  respi- 
ration, are  energized  by  Divine  power,  acting  without  fatigue,  in 
driving  the  vital  current  througn  all  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
system,  so  long  as  quickened  by  this  agent.  Thus  the  Bible 
declares  a  great  physiological  truui,  when  it  speaks  of  this  kind 
of  dependence,  which  is  literally  a  Divine  enei^,  acting  upon 
certain  structures  of  the  human  frame,  and  this,  too,  before  the 
anatomy  of  these  parts  was  known,  or  even  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  suspected,  by  physiologists.  If,  then,  there  is  this 
entire  and  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  (naturally)  first  upon 
His  general  providence,  and  secondly,  for  immediate  support ;  if 
it  be  nothing  less  than  the  energy  of  the  Divine  will,  which  so 
quickens  those  structures,  that  t£ey  suflFer  no  fatigue,  and  which 
keeps  them  moving  when  we  are  lost  in  unconsciousness,  does 
not  the  Bible  doctnne  of  a  special  providence ;  so  special,  that  it 
extends  to  the  numbering  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  and  the  falling 
of  a  sparrow,  harmonize  with  existing  facts  more  exactly  than  the 
Deistical  notion,  that  God,  having  established  certain  natural 
laws,  leaves  the  universe  to  be  controlled  entirely  by  them, 
independent  of  His  special  guardianship  and  protection  ?  One  is 
An  accordance  with  philosophical  and  physiolorical  discoveries, 
while  the  other  is  at  variance  with  them.  Besides,  natural 
laws,  in  themselves  considered,  are  always  and  necessarily 
uniform  in  their  action,  but  this  is  something  wnich  acts  unequally, 
in  some  systems  for  a  few  moments  only,  and  in  others  during  a 
century.  If  man  lived  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  merely, 
then  the  same  natural  causes,  which  could  prolong  existence 
half  a  century,  would  continue  it  until  the  frame-work  was  worn 
out.    How  much  more  consistent  with  fact,  then,  is  the  Bible 
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doctrine  of  a  special  providence,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, or  of  modern  Deists. 

The  same  dependence  in  our  moral  as  we  here  discover  iA  our 
natural  relations,  is  another  of  the  primary  truths  of  revealed 
religion. 

While  the  sovereignty  and  fore-ordination  of  God  are  distinctly 
declared,  as  the  ground  of  our  confidence,  the  perfect  freedom  of 
the  human  will  is  no  less  distinctly  tauprht,  as  the  reason  for  our 
obedience,  and  the  ^ound  of  our  accountability.  Here  is  a  grand 
problem,  which  philosophy  has  attempted  in  vain  to  solve. 
Hence  many,  like  Jews,  have  taken  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
subject,  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  dependence  into  fatalism. 
Others,  by  divorcing  the  two  entirely,  and  ascribing  to  the  human 
will,  powers,  which  it  cannot  be  proved  to  possess,  have  com- 
mitted absurdities  no  less  glaring  and  presumptuous.  These  are 
both  asserted  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  primary  truths  and  noth- 
ing short  of  the  most  accurate  discrimination  can  fill  up  the  gap 
between  them,  so  as  to  show  the  whole  series  of  intermediate 
truths. 

But  whatever  difficulties  may  embarrass  the  subject,  these  all 
arise  from  the  imperfection  and  weakness  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  not  from  any  real  inconsistences  in  the  doctrines 
themselves ;  for  our  reason,  when  exercised  upon  the  subject, 
teaches  us  that  we  must  possess  that  kind  of  dependence  to  which 
the  Bible  refers,  when  it  speaks  of  taking  away  the  heart  of  stone, 
and  of  giving  a  heart  of  flesh ;''  of  "  turning  men  from  darkness 
to  light,"  of  "  drawing"  them  to  the  Father,  and  of  making  his 
people  willing  m  the  day  of  His  power,  and  the  same  innate 
feeling  which  teaches  man  that  he  is  the  same  being  to  day,  that 
he  was  yesterday,  which  teaches  him  that,  as  a  physical  being, 
he  possesses  life  within  himself,  yet  that  life  is  with  God,  teaches 
him  also,  that  as  a  moral  being,  he  possesses  the  most  perfect  moral 
freedom.  However  much  he  may  strive  to  persuade  himself  and 
others  that  he  is  merely  the  creature  of  circumstance,  or  held  to 
his  destiny  by  the  iron  hand  of  fate,  he  knows  from  his  own 
internal  consciousness,  that  he  possesses,  at  all  times,  the  power 
to  do  as  he  chooses,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  freedom. 

Upon  the  accuracy  of  these  metaphysical  truths,  as  they  are 
stated  in  the  Bible,  depend  the  perfections  of  God's  own  nature, 
and  the  accountability  of  His  creatures.  And  wherever  human 
philosophy  has  departed  one  iota  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  in  this  respect,  it  has  immediately  become  entangled  in 
an  inextricable  web  of  absurdities.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  maintained  that  the  sovereignty  and  prescience  of  God 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  will,  so  that  man  cannot  act  freely,  it 
opposes  at  once  the  consciousness  of  the  mind  itself,  therefore 
cannot  be  true ;  (for  consciousness  is  something  which  cannot  be 
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set  aside  by  a  process  of  reasoning),  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  and  that  its  freedom  consists  essentially  in  u)is;  the 
idea  itself  is  absurd  ;  because  the  exercise  of  the  will  is  always 
the  effect  of  a  cause  which  has  already  operated,  or  when  the 
will  is  exercised  it  is  already  determined.  *^  If  it  be  so,  that  the 
will  is  both  determiner  and  determined,  it  is  a  cause  that  acts 
and  produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own 
influence  and  action,"  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  man 
to  attempt  to  move  himself  through  the  water,  by  pushing  at  the 
boat  in  which  he  sits.  If,  therefore,  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  two  primary  truths  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  it  vastly  more 
difficult  to  reject  them,  and  establish  any  other  doctrine  which 
shall  accord  with  our  reason,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  mind 
itself. 

We  may  wonder  why  the  Bible  has  left  this  and  similar  subjects, 
in  so  crude  a  state,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  object  of 
revelation  is  to  declare  things  that  are  true,  respecting  God  and 
the  human  soul ;  things  which  entirely  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of 
human  reason,  and  therefore  many  of  them  are  of  svkch  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  an  explanation.     What  illustration 
would  give  us  any  idea  of  a  self-existent  and  eternal  cause,  or  of 
the  attribute  of  omniscience  or  anything  which  pertains  exclu- 
sively to  the  Divine  nature.     When  the  Bible  has  declared  the 
facts  in  this  case,  it  is  all  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
permit.     Besides,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  nature  of  inspiratioB 
was  such  as  would  have  enabled  these  various  writers  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote,  or  to  show 
the  various  steps  of  investigation  which  woula  lead  ta  these  results. 
They  were  probably  revealed  to  them  as  primary  troths ;  perfect 
in  themselves,  and  as  such  they  are  given  to  us.     Aad  if  such  a 
work  had  been  attempted,  its  tendency  would  have  been  directly 
to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  revelation; 
because  the  moment  that  we  could  discover  the  feet,  that  they 
wrought  them  out  of  the  mental  labratory,  by  the  same  tedious 
process  that  we  arrive  at  our  philosophical  conclusions,  we  should 
possess  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  not  a  revelation 
from  God,  but  the  work  of  human  genius,  and  that  the  Bible  was 
merely  a  book  of  philosophy.     But,  as  it  stands,  there  is  internal 
evidence  of  a  higher  and  holier  end,  in  giving  man  this  blessed 
Book,  than  merely  to  correct  his  philosophy ;  lor  here  are  placed 
before  the  mind  the  great  objects  of  existence,  and  its  sublime 
truths  are  declared  to  deepen  the  impression,  by  showing  him  his 
relations  to  God  and  eternity. 

These  truths  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  revelation,  are 
all  disclosures  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  to  whom  all  finite  beings, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  must  bow  with  reverence,  feeling 
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**  How  vast  hiB  knowledge,  how  profound 

A  depth,  where  all  oar  uiooghte  are  drowned,** 

these  truths  are  all  harmonious  in  themselves ;  they  violate  no 
dictate  of  the  understanding,  and  accord  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  soul  itself,  upon  all  those  subjects  which  are  addressed  to 
this  innate  feeling  of  our  nature.  Every  one  at  all  conversant 
with  these  subjects,  must  perceive  a  vast  difference  in  this 
respect,  between  those  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
which  discard  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  those  which  are 
based  upon  the  truths  of  revelation.  But  it  is  often  argued  that  these 
doctrines,  in  order  to  be  true,  or  to  be  entitled  to  our  confidence, 
must  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  harmonious,  because  truth  cannot 
conflict.  We  might  answer  this  argument  by  challenging  the 
proof  of  any  inconsistency.  Who  can  demonstrate  that  the 
perfections  of  God's  nature  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  freedom 
of  his  creatures?  This  is  a  position  which  is  often  assumed  but 
never  proved.  Must  a  finite  understanding  be  capable  of 
analyzing  the  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  finite  powers 
be  capable  of  grappling  with  infinite  truth,  before  it  is  received 
as  God's  truth?  Though  revelation  cannot  violate  reason,  it 
must  be  above  the  human  understanding,  as  Grod  is  exalted  above 
His  creatures.  It  will  not  do  to  deny  facts  as  they  are  proved  to 
exist  merely  because  we  cannot  perceive  all  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Universe,  for  such  a  course  as  this,  if 
carried  out,  would  lead  us  to  deny  everything  in  nature,  as  well 
as  revelation.  If  any  astronomer  were  to  calculate  an  eclipse, 
and  we  should  behold  the  heavens  darkened  at  noon-day,  could 
we  deny  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  because  our  uneducated  mind 
could  not  comprehend  the  process  by  which  the  truth  was  dis- 
covered? Or  if  a  comet,  clear  and  well  defined,  were  to  be 
seen,  nightly  taking  its  position  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
from  some  pecularity  inits  orbit,  it  should  conflict  with  pre-existing 
opinions,  respecting  the  motions  and  relations  of  other  bodies, 
would  this  conflicting  of  human  opinions  disprove  the  fact  that 
the  comet  existed  ?  These  questions  appear  plain  enough  when 
directed  to  other  subjects,  yet  it  is  the  neglect  to  treat  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  with  equal  candor,  which  has  made  the  plaift 
truths  of  revelation  a  subject  of  so  many  perplexing  enquiries, 
and  the  strongest  internal  proof  that  it  is  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  an  argument  for  discrediting  the  whole  system. 

The  Bible  claims  the  reverence  of  the  human  mind,  because  of 
the  evidences  of  super-hnman  wisdom  which  it  contains ;  there- 
fore it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  some  examination,  to  ascertain 
whether  its  developments  of  the  nature  of  causation  are  more 
consistent  than  those  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  humaii 
research.  Either  without  a  knowledge  of  revelation,  or  when  in 
the  possession  of  that  knowledge,  the  mind  has  endeavorcid  with 
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all  its  powers  of  sophistry,  and  all  possible  perversions  of  reason, 
to  overthrow  its  doctrines  upon  these  subjects.  These  truths 
which  are  so  oilei;  reiterated  in  the  word  of  God,  are  the  very 
acme  to  which  human  investigations  have  all  aspired,  but  whicn 
they  have  simally  failed  to  reach ;  therefore,  as  a  book  of  meta- 
physics, the  Bible  deals  more  lai^ely  in  these  first  truths,  than 
any  other  book  in  the  world.  It  assumes  positions  as  starting- 
points,  which  the  most  accurate  metaphysicians  never  reached 
m  their  most  labored  conclusions. 

Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  probably 
carried  their  researches  as  far  as  unaided  genius  can  go ;  because 
their  high  attainments  in  other  sciences,  such  as  mathematics  and 
the  astronomical  discoveries,  (particularly  of  the  first,^  shows 
that  these  men  possessed  as  acute  and  discriminating  intellects  as 
any  men  that  have  lived  in  any  age.  But  the  Bible  assumes  a 
vast  number  of  truths  as  startine-points,  such  as  philosophers 
never  dreamed  of.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  two  of  these 
important  doctrines  of  revelation  were  taught  in  the  Grecian 
schools,  viz:  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  with  these  fair  starting-points,  they 
never  advanced  in  rational  investigation ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
longer  these  truths  were  discussed  the  more  perplexed  and 
entangled  they  became  with  heathen  mythology,  until  at  last 
they  were  buried  beneath  such  a  mass  of  rubbish,  that  they  are 
scarce  to  be  recognised  as  identical  with  the  truths  of  revelation. 
But  it  is  susceptible  of  incontrovertible  proof,  that  their  ideas 
upon  these  important  subjects  were  not  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  minds,  but  were  directly  or  indirectly  derived 
from  revelation.  **  It  is  well  known  that  Pythagoras  and  Thales 
were  the  parents  of  all  Grecian  Philosophy.'^  "  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines,  concern- 
ing subjects  of  this  nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which  they 
collected  from  diflFerent  nations  with  intense  assiduity.'^  Pytha- 
goras, particularly,  travelled  in  quest  of  information,  in  theology 
and  morals,  into  Egypt,  Judea^  Babylon,  Persia  and  Hindostan* 
residing  seven  years  on  Mount  Carmel.  "Thales,  also,  whose 
mother  was  a  Fhenicisn  woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia, 
and  probably  into  Judea.  Plato  resided  twelve  years  in  Egypt, 
where  he  conversed  extensively  with  Egyptians  and  Jews,  and 
he  declares,  distinctly,  in  his  writings,  that  some  of  his  best 
doctrines  were  derived  from  them.'' 

In  the  Bible  we  have  a  variety  of  writers,  living  in  diflFerent 
nations,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Babylon,  Greece  and  Rome. 
Their  writings  extend  through  many  centuries.  They  treat 
upon  and  disclose  truths  that  liave  bafi9ed  the  greatest  minds; 
they  are  all  harmonious  in  their  doctrines ;  all  ascribe  the  same 
attributes  to  God  and  take  the  same  views  of  human  responsi- 
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bility ;  and  we  ask  how  it  comes,  that  these  men  commence 
with  declarations,  which  philosophy  could  never  reach,  but 
which  philosophy  has  attempted  in  vain  to  overthrow. 

Why  is  it,  that  in  all  philosophical  enquiries  that  are  not  based 
upon  &ble  truth,  the  common  mind  can  detect  the  most  glaring 
inconsistencies  and  the  most  palpable  absurdities,  from  which 
these  writings  are  free  ?  How  is  it,  that  these  ignorant  men,  as 
some  of  them  were,  in  human  science,  have  wrought  out,  with- 
out concert,  a  system  of  such  abstract  truths,  placing  each  in  its 
proper  relations  so  exactly,  that  the  least  variation  throws  the 
whole  into  confusion,  when  they  are  all  above  human  compre- 
hension ? 

The  candid  reasoner  can  give  but  one  answer  to  these  questions. 
They  were  taught  of  God,  and  the  book  which  contains  their 
teachings,  is  a  revelation  from  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Mind,  to 
His  finite  and  dependent  creatures. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

REDEMPTION— ITS  GLORy. 

Redemption  is  the  glory  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  crowninff 
work  of  Providential  wisdom  and  goodness — ^the  ultimate  end  and 
grand  exponent  of  all  God's  other  works.  *'  Thou  hast  magnified 
thy  word  above  all  thy  name  !"*  While  Redemption  supplies  a 
seen  and  felt  want  in  the  universe,  meets  an  emergency  of  great 
pressure,  repairs  the  amazing  waste  of  moral  desolation  which  sin 
has  achieved ;'  it  is,  in  itself,  an  immense  accession  of  positive 
good,  a  new  dispensation,  the  light  of  which,  and  that  alone,  dis- 
closes to  us  the  real  constitution  of  all  things ;  the  full  meaning 
of  the  book  of  Nature,  and  of  the  law  of  Providence,  and  sheds 
floods  of  glory  upon  all  the  worlds  of  being. 

The  purpose  of  Redemption  spans  eternity,  past  and  future.  Its 
theatre  is  the  circuit  of  a  vast  dispensation.  The  immense  sjs* 
tem  of  providence  was  arranged  with  special  reference  to  its 
evolvement  and  accomplishment.  Its  history  is  one  of  wonders^ 
mysteries,  grandeurs,  conflicts  and  triumphs,  without  a  parallel. 
Angels  stand  amazed  at  the  unfolding  scene  :  heaven  waits  the 
issue  with  intense  solicitude :  hell  is  filled  with  rage  as  it  sweeps 
along  in  the  career  of  conquest ;  and  the  universe  will  celebrate  a 
jubilee  when  the  whole  is  done.    After  time  and  earth  have  pe- 

<P8. 138:3. 
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rished,  the  results  of  this  Redemption,  "  like  the  circle  produced 
in  a  peaceful  lake,  will  be  widening  and  perpetually  widening, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  shoreless  eternity.''  "  Oh ! 
for  an  angePs  wing  and  an  angel's  vision,  to  survey  this  vast  and 
stupendous  theme,  whose  breadth  takes  in  every  intelligence  and 
every  interest,  whose  length  reaches  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing, whose  depth  fathoms  the  lowest  state  of  depravity  and 
misery,  and  whose  height  throws  floods  of  glory  on  the  throne 
and  crown  of  Jehovah."' 

A  less  glorious  view  of  Redemption  is  current  in  our  world* 
Very  few  indeed,  who  have  written  or  preached  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  appeared  to  appreciate  fully  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
theme.  We  are  wont  to  contemplate  it  from  so  humble  or  iso- 
lated a  point  of  observation,  or  with  so  imperfect  a  vision  and 
dull  a  heart,  that  we  see  not  the  length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and 
height  of  this  stupendous  measure  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Mercy. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  view  and  speak  of  Christianity  m 
its  special  application  to  mankind,  to  this  earthly  theatre  of  con- 
flict and  triumph,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  has 
other  ana  grander  applications;  that  the  salvation  which  it 
achieves  for  man,  however  great  and  glorious  a  good  in  itself,  is 
only  a  means  toj  an  end  of  still  greater  magnitude  and  of  more 
extensive  good,  viz.  the  riory  oi  God,  made  known  to  and  ap- 
preciated by  universal  intelligence. 

There  are  those  who  disparage  Redemption  ;  who  count  it  as 
a  small  afiair  amidst  the  grandeur  of  an  infinite  system.  They 
view  it  as  subordinate  to  things  natural ;  as  sustaining  no  direct 
fondamental  relation  to  God's  original  constitution ;  as  an  inci- 
dental measure,  adopted  to  meet  the  special  emergency  occasioned 
by  human  apostasy ;  proposing,  as  its  end  and  glory,  the  salva- 
tion from  sin  and  hell  of  those  who  are  embraced  in  its  covenant 
provisions,  beginning  and  ending  on  this  lower  order  of  sinfid 
beings.  Among  these  are  found  tne  enthusiastic  adorers  of  Na- 
ture, whose  God  is  a  mere  creature  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  with- 
out any  moral  character  or  distinct  spirituality ;  who  are  ravished 
with  the  beauty  of  sensible  and  perishable  things,  and  awed  and 
thrilled  by  *^  tne  music  of  the  spheres,"  but  who  never  come  to 
behold  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  beams  from  every  page  of  Redemption ;  and  who  live  and 
die  in  stupid  ignorance  of  the  Source,  the  Life  and  the  Glory  of 
all  things.  Here,  too,  are  not  a  few,  who  claim  to  be  philoso- 
phers— "the  people  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  them" — ^with 
whom  the  highest  authority  is  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things  ; 
who  adore  a  God  of  eternal  necessity,  of  natural  organic  being, 
rather  than  a  spiritual  moral  Essence,  whose  will  is  nature's  only 

I  ^  Jenkyn  on  the  Atonement,  p.  329. 
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law,  the  sum  of  whose  perfections  is  holiness,  and  who,  in  all  his 
works  and  ways,  is  pursuing  a  great  moral  purpose.  There 
are  those  who  are  called  Christian  philosophers,  who  shut  Christ 
out  of  his  own  subject  universe,  and  are  satisfied  with  a  "  Christ- 
less  God.'*  They  so  exalt  the  stupendous  system  of  natural 
being,  in  its  immensity  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  laws,  as  quite 
to  dwarf  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  portions  of  Dick's  writings,  though  confessedly  able  and 
interesting,  breathe  a  spirit  and  nave  a  tendency,  we  think,  not 
very  Christian.  His  philosophy  is  not  always  the  philosophy  of 
Paul,  and  is  wanting,  at  times,  m  that  peculiar,  spintual  baptism, 
which  fellowship  with  the  Cross  alone  imparts.  His  highest  in- 
spiration is  drawn  from  Astronomy,  and  not  from  Redemption ; 
and  while  beholding  the  varied  and  august  grandeur  of  innume- 
rable worlds  and  systems,  he  appears  somewhat  to  forget 

.   .   .  the  sweet  wooders  of  that  cross. 
Where  God  the  Saviour  loved  and  died, 

and  to  have  too  little  sympathy  with  the  one  grand  theme  of  uni- 
versal nature's  final  chorus — "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb.''  He  seeks 
to  show,  that  Redemption  is  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere  in  the 
range  of  its  facts  and  its  results,  as  that  it  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and,  therefore,  it  "  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  contemplation  in  the  heavenly  state,  nor  sufficient 
to  proauce  those  diversified  gratifications  which  are  requisite  to 
insure   perpetual  enjoyment  to  the  expanded  intellects  <rf  re- 
deemed men  in  the  future  world ;  though  such  contemplations 
will  undoubtedly  be  intermingled  vrith  all  the  other  intellectual 
surveys,  of  the  saints  in  glory."*    And,  again,  "it  has  been  as- 
sertea,  that  the  '  mysteries  of  redemption  will  be  sufficient  to  af- 
ford scope  for  the  delightful  investigation  of  the  saints  to  all  eter-' 
nity.'     It  is  readily  admitted,  that  contemplations  of  the  Divine 
perfections,  as  displayed  in  human  redemption,  and  of  the  stu- 
pendous facts  which  relate  to  that  economy,  will  blend  themselves 
with  all  the  other  exercises  of  redeemed  intelligences.     While 
their  intellectual  faculties  are  taking  the  most  extensive  range 
through  the  dominion  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  uni- 
versal nature,  they  will  never  forget  that  love  which  brought  them 
ftom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  the 
splendors  of  eternal  day.     Their  grateful  and  triumphant  praises 
•will  ascend  to  the  Father  of  glory,  and  to  the  Lamb  who  was 
slain,  for  ever  aiid  ever.     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  range  of  ob- 
jects comprised  within  the  scheme  of  redemption,  in  its  reference 
to  human  beings,  cannot  be  supposed,  witbtrnt  the  aid  of  other 
objects  of  contemplation,  to  afiford  full  and  uninterrupted  scope 
to  the  faculties  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  throughout  an  unlimited 
duration.''*    This  may  be  man's  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  God's. 

*  Dick's  Philosophy  of  aFuture  State,  p.  178.  •Ihid.  p.  183. 
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It  makes  Redemption  a  mean  and  pitiable  affair,  in  comparison 
with  natural  things.  It  exalts  the  throne  of  Nature  infinitely 
above  the  throne  of  Grace.  It  accords  not  with  the  revelations 
of  a  future  state,  made  by  the  "  seer  of  Patmos,''  the  true  centre 
and  chief  attraction  of  which,  is  ^^  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne." 

The  Scriptures  plainly  set  forth  Redemption,  as  the  master- 
piece  of  all  Grod's  works ;  the  one  in  which  He  most  delights,  and 
upon  which  He  is  concentrating  the  energies  of  His  power  and 
goodness.  They  represent  the  work  of  Christ,  as  taking  prece- 
dence of  all  others  in  the  counsel  and  purpose  of  God ;  as  in- 
volving creation  itself,  in  all  its  immensity ;  as  originating  and 
shaping  the  infinite  series  of  providential  dispensations ;  as  en- 
listing the  active  sympathy,  and  calling  forth  the  united  praise, 
of  the  whole  celestial  creation.  They  teach  us  to  view  the  Au- 
thor of  Redemption,  as  the  great  central  Light  and  Life  and  At- 
traction of  the  universal  system,  pervading  all  worlds  with  the 
eflftilgence  of  His  grace,  and  the  energy  of  His  love,  and  making 
known  unto  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  by 
means  of  a  redemptive  scheme,  the  manifold  perfections  of  God. 
PauPs  epistles,  especially,  are  burdened  with  this  mighty  thought. 
His  heart  ever  glowed  and  expanded  under  the  power  of  its 
inspiration.  The  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  Cross,  in  its 
sacrifice  and  far-reaching  results,  lifted  him  up  to  a  height  of 
amazing  perception,  and  gave  a  divine  amplitude  and  richness  to 
His  teachings.  Others  might  adore  the  God  of  nature  as  He  sits 
enthroned  in  the  heavens,  or  glory  in  philosophy  as  the  perfection 
of  Deity  and  of  humanity  ;  but  having  been  caught  up  into  Para- 
dise, and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter,  and  seen  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  he 
would  not  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  he  was  crucified  to  the  world,  and  in  the  light  of  which 
all  other  wisdom  is  foolishness — all  other  ends  a  failure.  In 
writing  to  the  Ephesian  church,  he  launches  out  boldly  upon  this 
infibiite  tide,  and,  guided  by  the  polar-star  of  faith,  circumnavigates 
the  universe  of  thought,  and  renders  the  rich  commerce  of  every 
sea  and  of  every  clime,  tributary  to  the  Cross.  He  herein  ex- 
pressly declares  Christ  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  the  Dis- 
penser of  all  good ;  the  Head  of  the  various  orders  of  rational 
beings ;  the  great  central  Power,  about  which  revolve  all  worlds 
and  systems,  and  which  is  to  "  reconcile  all  things  unto  God ;" 
and  the  Author  of  a  redemptive  scheme,  devised  from  all  eter- 
nity, as  the  grand  medium  of  Divine  manifestation,  and  the  final 
measure  of  Divine  goodness.  ^^  Who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  the  intent  [the  end]  that  now  unto  the  pnncipalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  mi^ht  be  known  by  the  church, 
[by  means  of  it]  the  manifold  wisoom  of  God,  according  to  the 
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eternal  purpose  which  he  proposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."* 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ ;  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him^  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  by  JestLs  Christ  to  himself,  according  te  the  good  plea* 
sure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein 
he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Bdoved.  In  whom^  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according^to 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  abounded  toward  us,  ui 
all  wisdom  and  prudence,  having  made  known  unto  us  the  mys- 
tery of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath 
purposed  in  himself;  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
time^  he  mi^ht  gather  together  in  one^  all  things  in  Christy  boA 
which  are  in  heaven^  and  which  are  on  earthy  even  in  him.^^* 
'^  That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe. 
According  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christy  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and 
hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over 
all  things  to  the  churchy  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
that  JUkth  all  in  alV^*  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature.  For  by  him  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for 
him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist, 
and  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  begin- 
ning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  that  in  aU  things  he  might  nave 
the  pre-eminence*  For  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell ;  and  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him, 
I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."* 
These  and  other  parallel  passages,  admit  of  but  one  interpreta- 
tion ;  they  exhibit  Redemption  and  its  Author,  as  the  great, 
moral  Primary,  around  which  all  God's  purposes  and  all  God's 
providences  move. 

President  Edwards,  in  that  incomparable  work — ^The  History 
of  Redemption,  has  expanded  this  thought  more  clearly  and  fully 

*  Eph.  3  :  10, 11.  «  Eph.  3  :  3-ia 

»  Eph.  I :  J  8-23.  *Col.  1 :  14-20. 
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than  any  other  writer.  "  And  firoiSi  what  has  been  said,  one  may 
argue,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  of  all  God's 
works  of  which  we  have  any  notice,  and  it  is  the  end  of  all  his 
other  works.  It  appears  plainly  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
this  is  the  principal  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  that 
all  are  subordinate  to  the  great  aflFair  of  redemption.  We  see 
that  all  the  revolutions  in  the  world  are  to  subserve  this  grand 
design.  This  shows  how  much  greater  the  work  of  redemption 
is,  t^an  the  work  of  creation  ;  because  it  is  the  end  of  it,  as  the  use 
of  the  house  is  the  end  of  the  building  it.  But  the  work  of 
redmption  is  the  sum  of  all  God's  work  of  providence;  all  are 
subordinate  to  it :  so  the  work  of  the  new  creation  is  more 
excellent  than  the '  old.  ♦  *  *  God  has  used  the  creation  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  subserve  the  designs  of  this  affair.  To 
answer  this  end  he  hath  created  and  disposed  of  mankind ;  to 
this  the  angels,  to  this  the  earth,  to  this  the  highest  heaven. 
God  created  the  world  to  provide  a  spouse,  and  a  kingdom  for 
his  Son ;  and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
spiritual  union  of  the  spouse  to  him,  is  what  the  whole  creation 
labors  and  travails  in  pain  to  bring  to  pass.  This  work  of  re- 
demption is  so  much  the  greatest  ot  all  the  works  of  God,  that 
all  other  works  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  parts  of  it,  or  appendages 
to  it,  or  are  some  way  reducible  to  it ;  and  so  all  the  decrees  of 
God  some  way  or  other  belong  to.  that  eternal  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion which  was  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Every  decree  of  God  is  some  way  or 
other  reducible  to  that  covenant.  And  seeing  this  work  of  re- 
demption  is  so  great,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into  it.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  much  is  made  of 
it  in  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  histories 
and  prophecies,  and  songs  of  the  Bible  ;  for  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  the  great  subject  of  the  whole,  its  doctrines,  its  promises, 
its  types,  its  songs,  its  histories  and  its  prophecies."* 

Harris,  in  his  Great  Commission,  gives  expression  to  some 
sublime  thoughts  on  this  subject  "  All  things  belong  to  Christ 
by  original  mediatorial  right,  and  were  constructed  by  him 
expressly,  with  a  view  to  subserve  his  mediatorial  plan.  ^  All 
things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.'  ^  He  is  both  the  first 
and  the  last,'  the  efficient  and  the  final  cause  of  all  things.  The 
creation  of  ihe  universe  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  act,  terminat- 
ing in  itself;  or  as  performed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
as  much  of  the  Divine  glory  as  taken  by  itself,  it  was  calculated 
to  display.  Nor  is  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,  to  be  regarded 
as  an  after  thought — a  supplementary  appointment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unexpected  derangement  and  failure  of  a  previous 
design.     The  constitution  of  a  mediator  is  to  be  viewed  as 

'Edwards'  V^ork,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  426,  427. 
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baring  been  the  primary  step  toward  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
Nor  is  the  introduction  of  sin  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
originated  or  necessitated  by  this  original  arrangement.  On  the 
contrary,  it  implies  that  the  evil  having  been  infallibly  foreseen, 
the  entire  plan  of  the  Divine  procedure  was  laid,  with  a  view  to 
an  adequate  remedy.  Creation  itself,  therefore,  was  a  mediatorial 
act ;  and  everything  made  was  expressly  intended  to  answer  to 
the  great  remedial  design,  and  was  so  made  as  to  be  best  adapted 
for  tne  purpose. 

It  follows,  then,  that  no  part  of  creation  answers  its  highest 
end  until  it  becomes  subservient  to  the  designs  of  Christ. 
Numerous  other  ends  it  may  answer;  many  of  them  may  be  im- 
portant ends ;  and  all  of  them  may  be  allowable  ;  but  failing  of 
subserviency  to  the  mediatorial  government  of  Christ,  it  fails 
of  the  chief  end  for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence.  It 
was  not  till  the  earth  echoed  the  first  promise,  and  became  a 
theatre  for  unfolding  the  scheme  of  mercy  which  that  promise 
enclosed,  that  it  was  promoted  to  the  grand  office  of  its  creation. 
It  was  not  till  the  objects  and  elements  of  nature  became  recog- 
nized images  and  emblems  of  that  great  scheme,  that  the  true 
reason  of  their  existence  and  particular  construction  was  made 
known.  The  offices  of  prophet,  priest  and  king,  of  father, 
husband  and  friend,  found  not  their  true  distinction  till  they 
became  known  types  of  the  mediatorial  relations  of  Christ.  Till 
Christ  assumed  our  nature,  the  great  reason  for  the  existence  of 
humanity  itself  was  undeveloped,  and  until  he  died,  the  temple 
of  the  universe  may  be  said  to  have  been  destitute,  except  in 
the  divine  intention,  of  altar,  sacrifice  and  priest.  The  cross  was 
the  true  centre  of  the  world  made  visible.  And  hereafter  it  will 
be  clearly  seen,  that  all  nations,  objects  and  events,  answered 
their  real  design,  only  as  they  revolved  in  subordination  around 
it ;  that  it  never  moved  but  all  things  were  meant  to  fall  in  its 
train ;  never  stood  but  all  things  were  called  to  bow  down  before 
it ;  never  spoke,  but  they  were  expected  to  echo  its  voice.  It 
will,  as  we  have  shown,  be  distinctly  seen,  that  wealth  attained 
its  true  destination  only  when  it  fell  into  the  treasury  of  Christ; 
that  speech  realized  its  grand  design  only  when  it  became  *  a 
means  of  grace,'  that  all  the  relationships  of  life,  and  all  the 
mutual  influences  with  which  those  relationships  invest  us,  found 
their  proper  end,  only  when  they  harmonized  with  the  central 
influence  streaming  from  the  cross. '** 

Jenkyn,  in  his  able  treatise  on  the  Atonement,  holds  similar 
language.  "  The  holy  scriptures,"  says  he, "  represent  the  atone- 
ment ot  Christ,  as  the  founaation  of  all  the  arrangements,  counsels 
and  purposes  of  Grod.  The  system  of  the  universe  contemplated 
by  the  eternal  mind,  was  a  system  intellectual  and  accountable ; 

'Harris' Great  Commission,  pp.  445, 416. 
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a  system  susceptible  of  the  intrusion  of  sin ;  a  system,  neTerthe- 
less,  not  to  be  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  evil,  but  to  be  restored 
and  repaired  ;  and  consequently,  a  system  to  be  altogether  con- 
veyed over  to  the  hands  of  a  mediator,  who  should,  by  a  compen- 
sative administration,  establish  eternal  order  and  holiness.  The 
moral  system  of  the  universe  could  not,  after  the  intrusion  of  sin, 
answer  the  end  of  its  creation,  without  being  restored  or  repaired. 
This  restoration^  therefore,  forms  one  of  its  characteristics,  and 
seems  as  essential  to  it,  as  its  intellectual  and  accountable 
elements.  No  way  of  restoring  or  repairing  it  has  been  revealed, 
except  that  by  a  mediator.  As  its  restoration  alone  secures  the 
end  of  its  creation,  and  as  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
mediator,  mediation  is  essential  to  the  system.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement forms  one  mediatorial  constitution.  The  system  of 
the  universe  was  not  even  contemplated  irrespective  of  a  media- 
tor. The  principles  of  mediation  pervade  the  whole  of  it,  enterinfi[ 
into  its  creation  and  sustenance,  government  and  restoration,  ana 
into  its  eternal  deliverance  and  glorification.'" 

We  will  quote  a  single  authority  more,  in  confirmation  of  our 
views.  "  I  believe,"  says  Lord  ibacon,  "  that  God  is  so  holy, 
pure  and  jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  m 
any  creature,  through  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  so  that  neither 
angels,  man,  nor  world  would  stand,  or  can  stand  one  moment  in 
his  eye,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a  mediator. 
And,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things  are  present, 
the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all  worlds ;  but  that  out  of  his 
eternal  and  infinite  goodness  and  love,  proposing  to  become  a 
Creator,  and  to  communicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in  his 
eternal  oounsel,  that  one  person  of  the  Godhead  should  be  united 
to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particular  of  his  creatures,  so  that  in 
the  person  of  the  mediator,  the  true  ladder  may  be  fixed,  whereby 
God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and  his  creatures  might 
ascend  to  God,  so  that  Crod,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  mediator, 
turning  his  countenance  towards  his  creatures  (though  not  in 
equal  light  and  degree,^  made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  bis 
most  holy  and  sacred  will ;  whereby  some  of  his  creatures  might 
stand  and  keep  their  state ;  others  might  possibly  fall,  and  be 
restored,  and  others  might  fall  and  not  be  restored  to  their  estate, 
but  yet  remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corruption : 
all  with  respect  to  the  mediator,  which  is  the  great  mystery  and 
perfect  centre  of  all  Clod's  ways  with  his  creatures,  and  to  which 
all  his  other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer.''' 

Havings  as  we  conceive,  established  the  main  point  involved  in 
this  discussion,  from  the  Scriptures  and  quoted  at  sufficient  length 
the  views  of  some  profouna  minds,  we  propose  to  evolve,  as 

I' Jenkjn  oo  the  Atonement,  pp.  81>  82.  *  Bacon's  Workt ,  VoU  IV,  p.413. 
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MI7  as  our  Kmits  will  permit,  the  grandeur  of  Redemption,  as  it 
is  displayed  in  the  several  stages  of  its  progress. 

That  the  redemption  of  a  people  to  the  praise  of  the  glorj  of 
His  grace,  occupied  the  Eternal  Mind  prior  to  the  existence  of 
any  created  thing,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  moral  and 
gp^ous  purpose,  is  the  chief  end  of  all  His  works  and  ways,  is 
clear  from  what  has  been  said  already.  Infinity,  so  to  speak,. 
has  exhausted  itself  upon  this,  i.  e.,  God  can  adopt  do  grander  or 
more  expensive  measure  of  good,  and  can  put  forth  no  higher 
order  of  influence  or  effective  instrumentality  and  agency,  than 
what  Redemption  has  enlisted  and  called  forth.  He  has  seen 
fit,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom,  to  constitute  a  mediatorial  govern- 
ment, the  basis  of  which  is  the  sacrifice  of  His  only  begotten  Son 
upon  the  cross ;  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  the  planting 
01  a  glorious  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  fearfiu 
moral  ruin,  ^^  where  Satan's  seat  is  ;"  the  ultimate  end  of  which 
is  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glory  "  in  heavenly  places ;''  antf 
the  efficient  Agent  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  the  direct  operation  of  a  Divine  intelligence  and 
efficiency  on  creature  intellect  and  character. 

^^  Gtod  is  a  spirit,"  having  no  visible  form  nor  sensible  quanti^ 
ties,  "inhabiting  eternity,"  and  fitting  immensity  vrim  His 
presence.  "  His  essential  gloiry,  therefore,  cannot  form  an 
object  for  the  direct  contemplation  of  any  finite  intelligence* 
His  ^tory,  or  in  other  words,  the  grandeur  of  his  perfections, 
can  be  traced  only  in  the  external  manifestations  which  he 

S'ves  of  himself"  in  the  works  of  His  hands,  or  in  His  moral 
spensations  towards  His  intelligent  creation.    His  spiritual 
nature  is  the  foundation  of  His  natural  attributes.    His  moral 
perfections  are  His  peculiar  glory.     The  constitution  which  He 
has  ordained,  has  chief  reference  to  moral  perfection  ;  the  exhi- 
bition and  mainteinance  of  a  moral  law ;  the  display  of  a  moral 
glory  as  the  perfection  of  Deity,  and  the  attainment  of  a  moral 
end.   The  hignest  glory  of  the  creature  is  not  his  material  or  intel- 
lectual nature,  but  the  moral  image  in  which  he  is  created.  In  the 
government  of  moral  beings,  not  force  but  influenee ;  not  natural 
tws  and  mental  phenomena,  simply,  but  a  system  of  moral 
agencies  and  spiritual  manifestations,  becomes  necessary.     If 
this  be  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  symbolize  or  gif  e  the  highest 
expression  to  God's  spiritual  nature ;   or  to  develop  a  perfect 
moral  constitution,  and  make  that  constitution  efficient  to  accom- 
plish its  appropriate  end,  by  a  system  of  mere  creative,  sustaining, 
and  governing  wisdom  and  power,  however  perfect  in  itself ;  by  anv 
means,  in  short,  which  fails  to  give  suitable  expression  to  uod's 
infinite  Holiness  1    We  believe  it  cannot  be  done.   We  believeit 
to  be  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  creature,  man  or 
angel,  fiBdlen  or  on&llen,  to  attain  to  a  certain  perfect  conception 
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of  the  Divine  existence  and  government,  fh>m  the  teachings  of 
nature  and  reason  alone.  While  the  visible  works  of  God  plainly 
attest  His  power,  wisdom  and  immensity,  and  while  the  intel- 
lectual creation  rm.j  perceive  and  pay  homage  to  the  Creator,  so  far 
as  manifested  therein,  yet  these  rail  to  set  God's  moral  character 
and  purpo6es  before  the  mind,  in  the  strongest  light  of  which 
they  are  ^capable ;  they  fail  to  discover  that  spiritual  holiness, 
which  is  aluce  the  essence  of  His  perfection,  the  power  of  Kb 
law,  and  the  glory  of  His  administration ;  they  make  no  very 
strong  appeals  to  those  moral  feelings  and  principles,  embraced 
in  the  Divine  likeness  in  which  we  were  created,  which  are  the 
higher  and  strongest  elements  of  rational  and  accountable  being. 
The  fact  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  constituted  a  vast  system  of 
rational  existence  and  government,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a 
stupendous  act  of  a  strictly  moral  and  gracious  character,  viz ; 
the  appointment  of  a  Mediator;  the  principles  of  which  are  all 
strikingly  illustrative  of  His  moral  perfections;  the  history  of  which 
is  an  eternal  scene  of  moral  events,  conflicts,  operations  and 
results ;  whose  genius  smd  power  are  grace,  and  whose  chief  end 
is  the  making  Ood  known  to  His  creatures  in  His  ^^  exceeding 

5k>ry,"  is  aigument  enough  on  this  point — indeed  it  is  the  highest 
emonstration*  There  could  be  no  better  measure,  no  higher 
end,  no  more  perfect  means,  or  Crod  would  obviously  have  chosen 
them.  The  work  which  has  Christ's  mediation  for  its  basis; 
Christ's  atonement  for  its  grand  expression  and  highest  sanction; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit's  special  agency  for  its  accomplishment| 
must  be  the  highest  and  the  best. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  who  think  that  God  could  not  have 
kept  sin  out  of  the  universe ;  nor  of  those  who  make  redemption 
simply  and  only  a  remedial  measure — a  wise  and  benevolent 
provision  to  meet  an  infallibly  foreseen  evil.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  know,  however  that  the  constitution  which  God  soverei^ly 
ordained,  involved  the  existence  of  sin,  i.  e.,  such  a  state  of  thm^ 
as  would  clearly  justify  the  direct  interposition  of  the  sovereign 
Ruler,  and  give  Divine  emphasis  to  the  atonement  provid^. 
Neither  do  we  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  sin  was  essential 
to  a  mediatorial  constitution;  God  doubtless  mi^ht  have  created 
and  governed  all  things  and  beings  by  a  mediator,  though  no 
world  or  creature  had  apostatized.  With  Lord  Bacon  we  may 
believe,  ^^that  God  is  so  holy,  pure  and  jealous,  that  he  cannot 
be  pleased  with  any  creature,  Uiough  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
except  as  he  beholds  him  in  the  face  of  a  mediator."  However 
Ihis  may  be,  if  there  had  been  no  actual  sin,  Christ  could  never 
have  made  His  great  atonement,  and  without  such  an  atonement 
the  mediatorial  system  had  wanted  its  highest  sanction  and 
peculiar  moral  energy.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are 
manifest,  in  so  arranging  and  adjusting  the  infinite  series  of 
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causes  and  effects,  as  not  to  make  Ood  the  author  of  sin,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  show  His  abhorrence  of  it  with  **  exceeding 
power ;"  also,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  the  sinning  creature,  but  to  attach  to  them  a  more  fearful  signin- 
cance  ;  and,  nnally,  so  as  not  to  give  up  the  universe  to  the  ravages 
of  evil,  but  by  a  process  of  restoration*,  to  evolve  a  new  creation, 
more  beautiful  and  glorious  than  that  which  sin  had  marred,  an 
everlasting  kingdom  of  ri^teousness  and  peace. 

I.  The  Plan  of  Redemption  and  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
furnish  a  stupendous  exhibition  of  Grod's  manifold  wisdom.  ^^  0 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  dC 
God.''  What  a  sublime  and  infinite  conception  is  herein  un- 
folded. A  Mediator  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  created  sys^ 
tem,  representing  in  his  two-fold  nattrte,  the  perfection  and  au^ 
thority  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  all  His  creatures :  that  Me- 
diator, rendering  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  law,  and 
establishing  a  system  of  moral  agencies,  by  which  love  is  made 
to  triumph  over  rebellious  powers,  and  the  fearful  perversions  of 
sin  turned  to  good  account. 

"  The  obstacle  to  the  plan  of  Redemption  lay  in  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  reconciling  such  benevolence  with  the  known 
and  necessary  hostility  of  God  against  sin ;  of  exercising  suck 
restorative  influence  on  man,  without  relaxing  general  obligation, 
and  thus  diffusing  a  disorganizing  influence  through  the  universe 
at  lai^e.  But  the  organ  and  a^ent  of  that  plan  came  forth  from 
his  bosom,  equal  to  sul  its  conditions,  and  bent  on  its  fulfilment. 
And  the  glory  of  that  plan  consists  in  this,  that  the  greatest  ap- 
parent obstacle  was  made  the  occasion  of  its  greatest  triumph ; 
that  the  same  act  which  made  it  consistent  for  God  to  be  gracious 
to  man,  made  it  impossible  for  man,  when  duly  acquainted,  and 
divinely  impressed  with  it,  to  resist  its  attractive  and  subduing 
power.  Around  that  plan,  the  purposes  of  mercy  had  f5pom  eter- 
nity revolved.  Its  earliest  announcement  in  Eden,  though  only 
conveyed  as  an  obscure  intimation,  touched  every  spring  of  hope 
in  human  nature,  and  left  an  ineffaceable  moral  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  world.  The  mere  anticipation  of  that  coming  fact, 
had  the  effect,  for  ages,  whenever  it  was  duly  cherished,  of  trans^ 
forming  human  hearts,  and  bearing  them  on  into  the  presence  of 
Ood.  And  when  at  length,  the  time  for  its  fulfilment  came,  with 
the  prospect  of  its  grand  results,  swelling  and  bursting  his  heart 
of  love,  it  was,  that  the  Saviour  uttered  the  sublime  prediction, 
^  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out ;  ana  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  As  if  He 
had  said, '  The  central  power  of  the  earth  is  a  demon.  I  look  for 
his  throne,  and  find  it  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  There,  where 
should  have  stood  the  throne  of  God,  stands  Satan's  seat ;  while 
in  his  hand  are  all  the  influences  of  earth,  and  at  his  feet  all  its 
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prostrate  homage*  But  there  shall  stand  my  Cross.  Casting  Jam 
4)ut,  I  will  become  the  centre  of  the  recovered  world.  Those 
human  passions  shall  bum  for  me.  Those  countless  idolaton 
flhall  bow  to  me.  And  all  this  will  I  do,  not  by  force  but  by  in- 
fluence alone.  No  single  principle  of  human  nature  will  I  yio. 
late.  Placing  mj^self  in  hannony  with  them  all,  I  will  embody 
every  element  of  influence,  and  engage  every  holy  agency  in  the 
universe.  All  evil  influences  have  conspired,  all  good  shall 
^mbine  to  oppose  them.  My  benevolence  can  find  employment 
for  all.  Man's  depravity  and  danger  require  them  all.  None 
idiall  be  absent.  But  chiefly  thou,  Etemsu  Spirit,  my  object  re- 
quires that  thou  ehouldst  come  to  conduct  and  to  give  efficiency 
lo  the  whole.*'' 

The  development  of  this  plan,  or  the  actual  history  of  the 
church  on  earth,  is  an  amazing  manifestation  of  wisdom.  The 
series  of  events  which  form  that  history,  from  first  to  last,  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  and  grand.  The  gradual  davm  of  light  upon 
the  night  of  sin ;  the  successive  unfoldings  of  a  gracious  plan ; 
ihe  nature,  adaptation  and  ends  of  the  several  dispensations ;  the 
rise  of  the  church  from  its  foundation  in  the  first  apostate  pair  to 
its  top-most  stone,  a  glorious  living  temple,  made  without  hands, 
and  out  of  the  moral  ruins  of  an  inferior  world — the  wonder  and 
joy  of  an  admiring  universe  :  the  accomplishment  of  promises  hy 
the  very  events  or  agencies  which  threatened  their  defeat :  tli 
ordering,  controlling  and  disposing  of  all  earth's  complex  affairs, 
ao  as  to  make  one  will  supreme,  and  all  things  work  together,  to 
bring  to  pass  the  Divine  purpose ;  and  (he  final  coronation  of  the 
church  in  the  midst  of  an  assembled  universe ;  the  bold  outlines 
an4  the  minute  details  of  this  history,  will  do  more  to  honor  and 
exalt  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  than  all  creation  and  providence  beside. 

The  history  of  Redemption  discloses  to  the  universe,  in  a  new 
and  most  intense  light,  the  evil  of  transgression  and  the  severity 
of  the  Divine  justice.  The  awful  doom  of  the  rebellious  angels,  was 
A  loud  and  never  to  be  foi^otten  warning ;  but  the  history  of  that 
mysterious  apostasy,  while  it  may  well  have  thrilled  the  universe 
with  fear  and  anxiety,  and  arrayed  Law  and  Justice,  with  the  power 
of  a  new  sanction  and  the  terrors  of  a  tremendous  retribution,  is 
tame  in  point  of  interest,  importance  aud  results,  compared  with 
It  more  recent  and  similar  history.  1  hat  was  an  act  of  simple  re- 
bellion, and  was  followed  quickly  by  deserved  retribution.  It 
was  a  matter  of  pure  law  and  justice,  guilt  and  punishment  The 
rebellion  in  heaven  was  quelled  by  sovereign  power — ^by  an  over- 
whelming visitation  of  judgment,  and  no  traces  of  it  left  to  en- 
danger tne  security  or  sadden  the  hearts  of  God's  loyal  subjects. 
Their  compeers  sinned  and  felU  and  were  cast  out,  and  are  re- 
served in  chains  unto  a  future  judgment ;  and  there  the  matter 

'  Hirris*  Great  Com.»  pp.  47, 48. 
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ended.    Bat  the  history  of  human  apostasy  wears  other  and  more 
intensely  interesting  aspects  and  relations,  than  those  of  simple 

Siilt  and  punishment — a  daring  rebellion  of  subjects  crushed  by 
e  arm  of  Omnipotence — sin  suddenly  towering,  as  by  one  con- 
vulsive heave,  to  the  very  height  of  the  Throne,  and  as  suddenly 
smitten  in  the  pride  of  its  power,  and  hurled  into  the  nether 
depths  by  the  omnipotent  energy  or  a  righteous  law.  The  record 
of  human  ^uilt  is  the  darkest  and  foulest  blot  on  the  face  of  cre- 
ation. It  IS  a  fearful  illustration  of  the  **  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  ;"  of  the  untold  turpitude  of  iniquity,  and  the  infinite  evil 
involved  in  the  loss  of  God's  favor.  Here  sin  has  put  on  its  worst 
character,  and  been  suffered  to  act  out  its  deepest  malignity,  and 
show  the  exceeding  power  of  its  destructive  energy. 

What  a  scene  for  angelic  contemplation  and  study,  has  our  race 
presented,  from  the  fatal  hour  of  transgression  in  Eden,  down 
through  the  long  and  gloomy  period  which  has  succeeded.  If 
angels  ever  weep,  they  nave  wept  over  this  lower  world  ;  nay, 
God  Himself  has  said,  *^  It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.'' 
What  have  they  seen  ?  S.)eak,  O  earth,  and  repeat  thy  tale  of 
guilt  and  sorrow.  Stand  forth,  apostate  child,  wretched  prodigal 
among  the  sons  of  God,  and  let  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  ap- 
pear. Blush,  if  thou  canst,  for  thy  crimson  stains  and  homd 
pollutions,  while  the  pure  spirits  of  heaven  gaze  upon  thee. 
Seen  1  Why,  they  have  seen  a  beautiful  world  blighted  in  its 
early  bloom,  in  the  process  of  decay,  and  hastening  to  utter  mini 
under  the  curse  of  Him  who  had  pronounced  it  very  good.  They 
have  seen  a  race  of  beings,  who  were  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  whose  morning  dawned  in  such  brightness,  suddenly  involved 
in  the  guilt  and  rum  of  an  enormous  transgression,  expelled  from 
Paradise,  born  in  the  image  of  sin,  pining  life  away  in  misery 
and  want,  provoking  the  wrath  of  God  from  age  to  age,  even 
under  a  system  of  gracious  mediation,  and  finally  dying  in  untold 
agony  and  fear,  and  passing  away  to  other  scenes.  They  have 
traced  the  natural  effects  of  sin,  from  the  first  simple  act  of  dis- 
obedience, to  the  consummation  of  the  ruin  of  an  immortal  race, 
and  the  doom  of  a  world :  they  have  seen  the  might  of  its  de- 
structive energy,  as  the  angel  of  famine,  and  of  pestilence,  and  of 
"war,  and  of  error,  and  of  intemperance,  and  of  impurity,  have 

Eone  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  to  riot  on  human  hearts  and  human 
ves,  and  human  destinies :  they  have  seen  depravity  under  every 
phase,  in  every  relation,  not  merely  as  an  element  of  ruin,  but  as 
a  spirit  of  innnite  enmity  against  God,  resisting  and  striving 
against  the  whole  amazing  series  of  restraining,  remedial  and  re- 
tributive providences,  as  age  has  rolled  on  after  age,  a  melancholy 
round  of  perversion,  ingratitude  and  death :  they  have  seen  the 
wasting  away  of  human  life,  under  the  fatal  hand  of  wrath ; 
earth's  terrible  convulsions,  and  the  universal  reign  of  death 
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over  this  earthly  SYStem.  And  they  will  see  still  stranger  thiDjp 
in  the  progress  of  Redemption ;  the  dying  day  of  this  material 
world,  the  passing  away  with  a  great  noise,  of  these  visible 
heavens,  and  the  solid  earth  consumed  with  fire.  This  scene  of 
blight  and  guilt,  conflict  and  judgment  and  moral  discipline,  pro- 
longed through  all  the  ages  of  time,  and  closing,  finally,  in  awful 
grandeur  and  solemnity,  cannot  fail  to  set  the  true  character  of 
sin  and  the  awfulness  of  Divine  justice  before  the  minds  of  an- 
gels, in  the  light  of  a  profound  and  inefiaceable  conviction. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Connected  with  man's  apostasy,  there  is  an 
event,  compared  with  which  all  other  events  are  trifles,  viz.  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  nature  has  been  allied  to  Grod,  in  a  most  sarxed  and  mys- 
terious union.  He  who  is  Head  over  all,  and  who  sits  on  flis 
Father's  throne,  is  the  Son  of  man^  and  bears  the  likeness  of 
Adam.  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God  has  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre of  human  lite,  in  the  character  of  a  Sufferer  and  a  Saviour. 
Angels  have  seen  what  they  can  never  fully  comprehend :  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  humbled  to  the  office  of  a  servant ;  the  De- 
light of  heaven  made  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
frief ;  Divine  love  breasting  the  tide  of  a  mature  and  universal 
epravity,  and  enduring  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin  ;  bowed  to 
the  earth  in  an  agony  unutterable,  and  offenng  up  Himself  a  sa- 
crifice to  Grod ;  and  yet  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;"  hated, 
reviled,  defamed,  persecuted,  betrayed,  forsaken,  condemned  hy 
the  public  voice,  and  "  by  wicked  hands,  crucified  and  slain." 
Here  is  the  climax  of  creature  enmity.  Compared  with  the  cru- 
cifixion, every  other  expression  of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  sin 
and  the  wickedness  of  transgression,  is  feeble.  Over  the  garden 
of  the  Saviour's  agony  and  the  cross  of  His  final  suffering,  there 

Sithers  the  darkest  cloud  of  wrath,  and  in  the  skirts  of  uie  race 
at  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  are  found  the  foulest  stains  that 
guilt  itself  can  imprint. 

All  this  evil,  natural  and  moral,  being  consequent  on  trans* 
gression,  and  all  this  Divine  sacrifice  and  endurance  being  neces- 
sary to  ihe  pardon  and  favor  involved  in  the  measure  of  Redemp- 
tion, all  creatures,  in  all  places  of  God's  dominion,  must  derive 
from  the  scene  a  deeper  dread  of  the  guilt  and  misery  of  trans- 
gression, and  a  livelier  fear  of  offending,  the  effect  of  which  must 
be  to  confirm  their  obedience,  and  endear  to  them  their  own  un* 
forfeited  crowns. 

Again,  the  truth  of  God's  word,  the  abiding  faithfulness  of  His 
covenant,  and  the  immutability  and  permanence  of  His  govern- 
ment, receive  a  new  and  powerful  illustration  from  the  work  of 
Redemption.  All  the  other  works  and  ways  of  God  disclose  no 
Divine  promise,  no  gracious  assurance,  no  pledge  of  Sovereign 
Teracity,  in  the  process  of  redemption  ;  no  covenant  entered  into 
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on  the  part  of  God  to  secure  His  creature's  welfare ;  ao  definite 
certain  purpose  of  mercy,  rolled  on  from  one  vast  cycle  of  dura- 
tion to  another  towards  completion,  gathering  interest  and  lustre, 
and  intensity  of  meaning,  at  every  succeeding  evolution.  The 
wide-spread  heavens;  the  innumerable  orbs  which  astronomy 
discloses ;  and  the  stupendous  ways  of  Jehovah  in  providence, 
are  all  mute  on  this  point.  No  light  beams  from  them  all,  such 
as  gilds  the  pages  of  recorded  Redemption ;  no  voice  is  heard 
from  them  all  like  that  which  the  cross  speaks.  It  is  only  to  Christ 
and  in  Christ  that  God  has  made  promises.  The  promises  of  the 
Bible  open  to  view  a  new  and  blessed  field  of  contemplation. 
They  teach  us  more  of  God,  more  of  the  future,  than  angels  had 
ever  learned.  They  shed  a  sweet  and  reviving  light  over  all  the 
Divine  perfections,  over  the  entire  universe  of  bemg  and  of  thought* 
Herein  the  Father  speaks  in  language  inexpressibly  dear  and 
f^rateful ;  and  joy  and  confidence  are  the  fruit.  Hope  has  some- 
thing to  lean  upon.  The  future  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  painful 
doubt ;  and  destiny  is  no  longer  involved  m  uncertainty. 

The  promises  embraced  in  Redemption  are,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  study  and  delight  of  angels.  They  have  ^  had  much  to  do 
with  these  promises,  in  the  way  of  making  them  known  to  men, 
and  in  watching  for  and  marking  their  fulffllment.  The  promise 
which  inmiediately  succeeded  the  catastrophe  of  Eden,  when 
they  were  looking  for  judgment  on  the  apostate  pair,  ^ave  them 
a  new  class  of  feelings.  !ror  the  first  time  they  had  intimation 
that  sin  could  be  forgiven^  and  that  a  new  and  more  gracious 
dispensation  was  to  be  introduced.  Through  the  darkness  of  that 
awful  hour,  a  few  rays  of  light  appeared  and  ^ve  the  first  idea 
of  mercy.  They  have  watched  the  expansion  of  that  early 
originial  promise,  in  the  rise  and  increase  and  perpetuity  of 
the  Christian  church.  Four  thousand  years,  through  types  and 
symbols,  was  that  promise  ripening ;  two  thousand  more  have  but 
begun  to  reveal  its  extent  ot  blessing ;  it  will  not  receive  its  full 
accomplishment  till  the  whole  world  is  made  Christian,  and 
angels  and  men  have  joined  to  sing  the  song  of  redeeming 
triumph.  The  history  of  each  particular  promise  is  no  less  full 
of  interest  and  instruction.  Not  a  few  of  these  were  made  thou- 
sands of  years  in  anticipation  of  the  events  to  which  they  related ; 
many  of  these  were  of  a  character  to  set  all  human  reason  and 
belief  at  defiance,  and  were  scofied  at  bv  infidelity,  through  long 
ages  of  delay,  as  the  veriest  dreams  of  idiocy  and  fanaticism; 
and  yet  in  every  instance,  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come, 
God  did  most  signally  verify  His  word,  and  confirm  His  purpose. 

God  has  never  forgotten  His  covenant  people.  His  lave  for 
them  never  changes.  He  has  never  left  Himself  without  a  witness 
in  this  evil  world.  The  gates  of  hell  have  never  been  suffered 
to  prevail.    From  age  to  age  He  has  interposed  His  grace  to 
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renew  and  sanctify  souls — ^to  deliYer,  sustain  and  honor  His 
rojal  seed.  Angels,  as  ministering  spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salyalion) 
have  seen  Qod's  unfailing  care ;  His  covenant  faithfulness ;  His 
infinite  resources  of  wisdom  and  love ;  His  serene,  steady,  un- 
wavering pursuit  of  His  chosen  end — ^bending  all  things  to  His 
sovereign  purpose,  and  subsidizing  all  interests  and  all  agencies 
to  His  own  glory. 

This  world  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  and  amazing  changeiy 
since  the  work  of  Redemption  was  begun.  Earthquakes  have 
rent  its  mountains,  and  engulfed  its  cities.  The  fountains 
beneath  have  deluged  it,  and  the  elements  above  ravaged  and 
laid  it  waste.  Nations  have  risen,  lived  and  passed  away. 
Kingdoms  have  grown  to  colossal  dimensions  ana  then  waned 
and  wasted  to  nought.  Sceptres  have  been  grasped  and  wielded, 
and  then  crumbled  to  dust.  Social  and  political  revolutions  and 
changes  have  been  continually  goin^  forward,  and  all  things 
earthly  have  been  tossed  too  and  fro  in  wild  confusion,  like  toe 
raging  waves  of  the  sea.  But  the  kingdom  of  Christ  abidetli 
ever  the  same  ;  the  sceptre  of  our  Immanuel  is  a  living  sceptre. 
Zion  retains  to-day  her  original  charter,  her  laws  and  institutions 
unimpaired.  The  lapse  of  time,  the  shaking  of  this  early  system, 
have  neither  weakened  her  strength  nor  disturbed  her  foundations. 
She  embodies,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  one  and  the  same  DiWne 

r'  it — holds  the  same  system  of  truth — maintains  the  same  spiritual 
racter,  and  is  looking  forward  and  hastening  to  the  same 
exalted  destiny. 

The  existence  end  permanence  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  is  a  grand  attestation  to  the  energy  of  Omnipotence, 
to  the  unchanging  character  of  the  Divine  government — to  the 
vitality  and  supremacy  of  those  principles  which  the  work  rf 
Redemption  upholds,  and  is  seeking  to  enthrone  in  the  allegiance 
of  the  universe. 

Greater  changes  still  are  to  occur  in  this  eventful  world,  before 
we  see  the  end.  Nations  will  be  convulsed ;  thrones  will  fall, 
and  dynasties  close.  The  old  order  of  things  will  be  cast  down 
and  trampled  upon,  and  a  new  order  succeed.  Over  the  whole 
fece  of  society ;  over  the  entire  aspect  of  the  political  and  moral 
world  ;  vast  changes  will  pass  :  all  the  monuments  of  art  and  glory 
and  learning,  will  decay;  yea,  the  earth  itself  shall  wax  old,  and 
the  moon  shall  wane,  and  the  stars  shall  fall,  and  the  heavens 
pass  away,  and  a  new  dispensation  be  introduced ;  yet  the  work 
of  Redemption  shall  progress  to  its  completion ;  amid  earth's 
<leca\-  and  final  throes,  the  church  shall  rise  and  stand  firm  as  the 
everlasting  hills :  fresh  and  fair  as  in  the  day  of  her  espousals 
will  she  stand  on  the  grave  of  time  and  earth  ;  her  garments  will 
not  wax  old,  though  long  and  hard  be  her  pilgrimage ;  her  life 
irill  not  decline ;  each  coming  age  wiil  augment  her  power; 
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nation  after  nation,  cUme  after  clime  will  hastsen  to  do  her 
homage ;  her  light  will  gild  earth's  closing  scene,  and  time's 
dying  hour,  and  having  seen  the  end  of  all  things  terrestrial, 
and  accomplished  her  mighty  warfare,  and  gathered  to  her 
Saviour-King  the  glory  of  a  complete  and  universal  dominion, 
she  will  be  caught  up  into  heaven,  there  to  reign  and  to  shine 
with  her  Redeemer  forever  and  forever. 

There  will  be  a  lesson  in  all  this  for  the  universe  to  learn  and 
to  profit  by.  There  beams  from  this  world  of  ours,  dark  as  sin  hat 
made  it,  a  light  that  gilds  the  heaven  of  heavens  with  freak 
beauty  and  glory,  and  reveals  to  principalities  and  powers,  before 
unseen  depths  of  wisdom  and  grace  in  the  Godhead.  It  invests 
God's  perfections  with  a  lustre  that  creation  never  reflected,  and 
gathers  to  His  law,  sanctions  of  mysterious  grandeur  and  awftd 
power.  The  rehearsed  history  of  Redemption,  from  its  dawn  to 
its  splendid  consummation,  will  furnish  the  lyres  of  angels  vntk 
a  new  theme,  and  join  all  ranks  and  orders  of  intelligences  in 
the  one  redemptive  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 

II.  The  Resurrection  of  the  human  family  will  further  augment 
and  develope  the  glory  of  Redemption.  We  have  no  intimation 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  death  has 
ravaged  any  world  save  our  own.  Though  another  order  at 
least  of  rational  beings  has  sinned,  yet  it  would  seem  that  our 
order  alone  is  subject  to  this  greatest  and  most  mysterious  of  all 
changes.  As  the  subjects  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  then, 
events  so  solemn  and  important  in  their  nature,  so  terrifying  and 
sublime  in  their  manner,  our  race  will  present  a  subject  oi  new 
and  peculiar  interest  to  angels.  The  recovery  from  the  grave 
and  the  restoration  to  life,  of  a  dead  and  corrupt  race,  will  be  an 
amazing  event.  It  vnll  be  a  far  more  impre^ive  and  august 
scene,  Sian  the  act  of  creation  or  mere  providential  government. 

The  manner  of  this  redemptive  work,  indicates  its  importance 
and  grandeur.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  Scripture 
representation  of  it.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  we  are  told, 
shall  suddenly  break  on  the  ear  of  the  universe,  and  summon  it 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Instantly  the  immense  living 
population  of  our  globe,  will  undergo  a  change,  equivalent  to 
dying  and  rising  again,  while  all  the  dead,  from  Adam  down- 
ward, a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  will  start  up  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  some  in  terror  and  some  in  joy,  and  staiid 
alive  in  the  midst  of  the  wondrous  scene.  In  mid-heaven,  ^^  a 
great  whit^  throne"  will  appear,  and  robed  in  infinite  majerty 
the  Son  of  man  will  sit  upon  it,  descending  in  ^eat  glory,  with 
all  his  holy  angels,  to  judge  the  world.  At  His  appearing,  the 
visible  heavens  will  depart  with  a  ^at  noise,  and  the  so^id 
earth  be  set  on  fife.  He  will  utter  His  voice,  and  creation  will 
tremble,  Death  will  resign  his  sceptre,  the  Grave  yield  up  hi$ 
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dominion,  and  every  human  being  that  ever  lired,  stand  forth,  in 
his  identical  person  and  character,  before  the  Judge. 

What  glory  and  majesty  will  crown  the  Redeemer  in  that  day! 
What  an  illustration  and  confirmation  will  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion receive !  The  sleeping  dust  of  all  the  dead,  though  scattered 
to  the  winds  and  mingled  with  every  other  dust,  and  incorporated 
into  every  form  of  being,  shall  be  gathered,  revived  and  re^igan- 
ized,  impressed  with  its  original  likeness,  spiritualized,  and  re-b- 
habited  hy  a  rational  spirit,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  an 
endless  life*  He,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  will 
then  achieve  a  Ixiumph,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other 
triumphs  will  be  as  nothing.  What  amazing  interests  hung  on 
the  event  of  His  own  resurrection !  Where  had  been  Christianity, 
had  the  tomb  of  Joseph  retained  the  body  of  Jesus?  What 
infinitely  vast  interests  now  hang  on  the  promised  resurrection  of 
the  saints!  We  have  had  the  "first-fruits  ;''  shall  the  "harvest" 
ripen  and  be  j^nered  1  Heaven  waits  to  see.  Angels  are  moved 
with  expectation.  The  dust  of  sleeping  millions,  who  died  in 
faith,  and  whose  assurance  of  Redeeming  faithfulness  gilded  life's 
closing  scene,  calls  for  it.  The  stupendous  measure  of  Redemp- 
tion— ^the  work  of  mediation  itself,  stands  or  falls  with  this  event. 

And  is  it  a  doubtful  matter?  Have  we  not  the  certainty  of  it, 
the  pledge,  in  Christ's  own  resurrection,  besides  innumerable 
promises  ?  Yes  !  the  hour  will  come ;  the  pledge  will  be  redeem- 
ed. The  tomb  of  the  world  shall  open  at  the  bidding  of  Him 
who  called  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  all  its  imprisoned  dust 
come  forth  to  life ;  and  the  trophies  of  redeeming  grace  be 
gathered  into  the  train  of  the  mightv  Victor,  and  then,  with  a 
shout,  that  shall  fill  the  universe,  will  the  whole  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  and  take  possession  of  its  "  many  mansions."  Angels 
having  received  the  *^  first-fruits,''  and.  waited  through  long  ages 
of  expectation,  will  "  shout  the  harvest  home."  And  suA  a 
harvest !  of  revived  existence,  of  beautified  forms,  of  perfected 
character,  of  rejoicing  and  glorified  intelligence,  to  be  safely 
garnered  in  heaven !  O  amazing  power !  that  by  a  word,  can 
change  a  scene  of  universal  blight  and  desolation — the  dark 
domain  of  death  itself — into  such  a  scene  of  life  and  glor}'.  0 
amazing  grace!  that  can  transform  a  mass  of  corrupt  putrid 
dust,  into  a  world  of  glorious  beauty  and  unspotted  purity,  and 
incorruptible  life.  It  will  be  a  new  creation — a  creation  out  of 
decayed  and  rotten  elements,  and  one  that  will  show  more  of  the 
glory  and  perfection  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  power  and  love  of 
Jesus,  than  was  before  known. 

What  a  scene  of  unparalleled  interest  will  the  Resurrection 
unfold.  The  mingled  terrors  and  glories  of  that  day  will  blaze 
along  the  heavens,  and  cast  their  light  on  distant  worlds.  It  will 
be  ti^e  day  of  Ch&ist's  peculiar  manifestation— of  redeeming 
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triuiapb*  Then  will  that  pronuse  be  literally  fulfilled ;  ^^  Unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear.''^  The 
whole  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  will  do  Him  homage. 
^'  Thrones,  dominions,  principalities  and  powers,"  shall  fall  pros* 
trate  at  His  feet.  The  wicked  will  own  His  sovereignty ;  while 
the  righteous,  now  triumphant  over  their  last  enemy,  and  made- 
perfect  in  holiness,  will  honor  and  adore  His  grace. 
.  The  Resurrection  is  the  second  grand  part  of  the  work  of 
Redemption.  It  will  be  strictly  a  redemptive  act,  in  its  Author, 
nature  and  result.  It  will  gather  up  all  past  influences  and  thus 
secure  what  has  been  done  already.  It  will  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  which  Grace  will  be  made  more  conspicuous. 
It  will  clear  away  much  of  the  mystery  in  which  things  are  now 
involved,  and  heal  a  world  of  sorrow.  It  will  verify  all  Ood's 
promises ;  realize  every  Christian  hope ;  re-unite  numberless  ties 
which  now  are  broken,  and  symbolize  gloriously,  that  spiritual 
resurrection  and  purification  which  Christ  nas  accomplished  in  and 
for  His  people.  It  will  evolve  the  wisdom  of  death^s  mysterious 
agency.  It  will  then  appear  to  every  saint,  that  what  was  his 
greatest  terror  while  living,  and  the  bitterest  and  most  dreaded 
part  of  the  curse  of  sin,  was  a  kind  and  wise  arrangement  of  the 
merciful  Jesus.  For  death,  by  God's  appointment,  will  be  made 
to  work  an  important  and  necessary  purification  and  change  in 
the  sinful  and  corrupt  bodies  of  His  people.  The  grossness  of 
animal  life,  and  the  conruption,  deep-seated  in  the  flesh,  will 
consume  away  in  the  grave ;  not  by  any  natural  process  but 
but  by  the  sovereign  arrangement  of  Ghxl;  so  that  the  seed 
of  a  '^  natural  body,"  long  dead  and  buried  in  the  earth,  shall 
bring  forth  a  ^^  spiritual  body,"  like  unto  Christ's  own  glorified 
body. 

The  resurrection-body  of  believers  will  no  doubt  be  the  most 
finished  and  glorious  specimen  of  material  existence.  The 
human  body,  even  under  the  curse,  is  by  far  the  most  finished 
and  beautiiid  form  of  organized  matter  that  we  know  of.  And 
when  freed  from  its  impurities,  made  immortal,  and  adapted  to 
the  celestial  life,  and  pervaded  by  an  expanded  and  glorified 
intelligence,  it  will  possess  attractions  of  which  we  cannot  now 
form  any  just  conception.  There  will  be  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  the  whole  ran^e  of  material  beauty  and  glory.  The 
saints,  with  Christ  at  their  head,  will  form  a  world,  a  system  of 
being,  that  will  be  the  delight  of  angels,  and  the  perfection  of 
creation. 

Ill*  The  general  Judgment  connected  with  the  work  of  Re* 
demption,  wDl  have  a  manifest  and  important  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  the  universe. 

The  precise  extent  of  this  judgment,  as  arbitrating  the  actual 
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destiny  of  rational  creatures,  we  are  not  able  to  know.  And  yet 
tiie  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  thin^ 
favors  the  idea  that  it  will  be  absolutely  universal.  The  entire 
system  of  providence,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  Divine  con- 
stitution, seem  to  have  been  arranged  with  reference  to  it.  It  ii 
evidently  a  mediatorial  measure,  and  a  fundamental  one,  and 
must  respect,  therefore,  all  creatures  and  all  events  embraced  in 
the  mediatorial  system.  The  mediatorship  is,  itself,  an  infinite 
trust  assumed  by  the  Son  of  man,  having  reference  to  the  ^lory  of 
the  Father  and  the  destiny  of  His  creatures,  and  involving  the 
I»incipal  of  mutual  obligation.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  and 
necessary,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  responsible  Head  of 
all  things  should,  on  some  public  occasion,  judge  every  mediato- 
rial subject,  and  make  a  final  disposition  of  every  question  and 
interest  related  to  Him  as  Mediator.  That  judgment  will,  of 
course,  enter  into  the  relations  and  responsibilities  of  rational 
beings,  as  creatures  of  Gbd,  as  subjects  of  law,  as  constituent 
parts  of  a  universal  brotherhood,  and  as  candidates  for  eternal  life. 
It  will  also  proceed  on  principles,  and  have  reference  to  ends  of 
universal  interest  and  application.  Hence,  whether  direct  sab- 
jects  of  that  judgment  or  not,  all  rational  creatures  will  be 
reached,  either  retrospectively  or  prospectively,  by  it. — Holy 
Migels  will  participate  in  the  doings  of  the  judgment.  ^^  When 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  ail  the  holy  angds 
with  him."  Jill  the  holy  angels.  The  evil  angels,  we  know, 
will  then  be  judged.  ^^  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chains  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  diy."* 
See,  also.  Rev.  20  :  10,  where  the  Devil,  as  ^e  prince  of  evil, 
receives  his  sentence  and  punishment.  There  is  also  a  manifest 
propriety  in  fallen  angels  oeing  judged  by  Jesus  Christ.  They 
set  the  first  example  of  rebellion  in  His  kingdom ;  that  rebellion 
was  against  the  authority  of  the  constituted  Mediator,  and  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  very  elevation  to  the  Headship  and 
government  of  all  things,  of  One,  who  to  His  Divine  nature,  bad 
united  a  crea^re-form,  and  that  form  or  nature  inferior  to  their 
own.  For  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  any  creature  could  have 
had  the  fool-hardihood  to  rebel  against  me  absolute  uncom- 

Sounded  authority  and  majesty  of  Jehovah ;  but  seeing  the  throne 
led  by  one  in  creature-form,  pride  was  excited,  and  the  idea  of 
dethronement  conceived.  Their  ejectment  from  heaven,  and 
everlasting  punishment  by  the  Son  of  man,  is  a  marked  triumph 
of  mediatorial  sovereignty  over  the  higher  order  of  creatures. 

Besides,  these  same  evil  angels,  were  the  instigators  of  haman 
rebeUion,  and  the  abettors  of  all  human  wickedness.  It  is  not 
uiUikeiy,  that  recogniziBg  in  Adam  the  nature  or  order  to  which 
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the  creature-person  of  the  enthroned  Mediator  belonged,  was  ihe 
impelling  motive  to  the  temptation  and  seduction  of  Eden,  as 
well  as  the  encouragement  to  a  grand,  hellish  assault  upon  the 
person  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  To  have  triumphed  over  the 
second  Adam,  had  been  the  gratification  of  a  terrible  revenge; 
while  their  actual  triumph  over  a  race,  to  whom  in  nature  He  was 
allied  as  to  no  other  creature-order,  was  the  highest  possible  in- 
sult and  injury  which  hellish  malignity  could  perpetrate  upon  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  a  most  fearful  approximation  to  universal 
ruin.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  the  dreadful  pride  and  hatred  of 
these  evil  angels,  should  receive  a  public  and  signal  condenma- 
tion  and  punishment,  though  the  same  nature  which  they  have 
assaulted  in  the  person  of  the  reigning  Jesus,  and  humbled, 
ruined,  tormented,  in  the  person  of  Adam  and  of  every  man. 

The  suggestion  made  above,  may  account  for  a  moi'al  pheno- 
menon, which  we  daily  witness,  viz.,  the  bitterness  and  ineffible 
hatred  of  the  spirit  of  human  wickedness  towards  the  holy  Jesus. 
Its  cry  has  always  been,  "Crucify  him."  Voltaire^s  spirit, 
breathed  out  in  his  war-cry,  "  Crush  the  wretch,"  is  the  spirit  of 
a  feeling  of  malignity  and  revenge,  deep  as  hell.  That  spirit  is 
the  inspiration  of  devils.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  de- 
pravity which  has  already  received  the  just  recompense  of  re- 
ward, and  is  smarting  under  a  terrible  infliction  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. And  the  more  a  man  comes  under  the  influence  of  these 
fallen  spirits,  the  more  envenomed  does  he  become  against  Jesus 
Christ,  the  more  special  and  profound  becomes  his  malignity 
towards  the  meek  and  holy  Saviour. 

The  human  race,  also,  we  are  taught,  will  be  judged  on  that 
occasion.  Holy  angels  will  be  confirmed,  and  evil  angels  con- 
demned, the  righteous  of  mankind  welcomed  to  life,  and  the 
wicked  adjudged  to  hell.  This  solemnity  has  been  appointed  of 
God,  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  make  a  signal  vindication  of 
Himself  before  a  universe  which  sin  has  invaded ;  also  to  make 
known  the  measures  which  He  has  employed  to  subdue  it;  and, 
amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  judicial  terror,  mingled  with 
the  sweet  benignity  of  redeeming  love,  to  re-announce  His  autho- 
ritative law. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  tranasiction,  will  not  be  a  natural  day, 
as  time  will  then  have  ended.  It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  extend 
over  a  vast  period  of  duration.  The  nature  and  importance  of 
the  occasion ;  the  preparations  made  for  it;  the  prominence  given 
to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  infinite  range  of  interests  and  ob- 
jects ; — all  favor  the  opinion,  that  the  process  and  solemnity  of 
the  final  judgment,  will  be  greatly  prolonged  and  made  to  pass 
in  review  before  the  eye  of  the  rational  creation,  with  a  vividness 
and  power  of  impression  never  to  be  forgotten  or  effaced.  The 
work  of  judgment  is  already  begun.   Angels  have  been  confirmed, 
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devils  sentenced,  and  men,  as  thej  die,  are  fixed  in  bliss  or  woe. 
The  process  will  go  forward  till  the  Great  Day  comes,  when  all 
past  judicial  acts  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rationd 
creation,  and  canfirTned  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner  hj 
the  enthroned  Lamb,  and  the  judicial  part  of  His  mediatorial 
work  completed. 

The  period  of  this  transaction  will  be  one  of  such  mingled 
wonder  and  terror,  interest  and  anxiety — of  such  creature-hum- 
bling and  mediatorial  exaltation  and  sovereignty,  and  of  such 
tremendous  issues,  that  it  will  stand  out  and  forth  before  the  uni- 
verse, as  the  daj  for  which  Time  existed,  and  Eternity  itself 
measures  out  its  infinite  cycles. 

The  Bible  assures  us,  that  from  the  opening  scene,  when  "  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  wiUi  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God,'^'  to  the 
closing  one,  all  will  be  on  a  scale  of  ineffible  grandeur  and  un- 
paralleled solemnity.     The  voice   of  the  archangel — ^the  great 
white  throne — the  descending  Judge,  before  whose  face  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  flee  away — the  raising  of  the  death — the 
gathering  of  worlds — ^the  process  of  the  judgment — ^the  announce- 
ment of  the  final  sentence,  on  which  hangs  the  fate  of  the 
universe — the  last  and  eternal  separation  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked — and  the  ascension  of  the  glorified  into  neaven,  and 
the  wailing  of  the  lost,  as  they  are  driven  away  to  the  place  of 
torment,  will  form  a  scene  that  will  impress  a  new  and  every- 
where visible  and  inefiaceable  feature  on  the  universe.     No  voice 
will  be  heard  on  that  day,  but  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man ;  the 
matter  of  judgment  will  engross  and  make  anxious  the  whole 
moral  creation.     ^^  He  through  whom  this  redemption  has  been 
all  along  carried  on,  shall  appear  in  the  sight  of  the  world ;  the 
light  of  his  glory  shall  break  forth  ;  the  whole  world  shall  immedi- 
ately have  notice  of  it,  and  they  shall  lift  up  their  eyes  and 
behold  this  wonderful  sight.    Every  eye  shall  see  him.  (Rev.  1, 
7.)    Christ  shall  appear  coming  in  his  own  nature,  in  that  same 
body,  (now  glorified,)  which  was  brought  forth  in  a  stable,  and 
laid  in  a  manger,  which  afterwards  was  so  cruelly  used,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross.     Men  shall  now  lift  up  their  eyes  and  see 
him  coming  in  such  majesty  and  glory,  as  now  is  to  us  utterly 
inconceivable.   The  glory  of  the  sun  in  a  clear  firmament,  will  be 
but  darkness  in  comparison  of  it ;  and  all  the  glorious  angels  and 
archangels  shall  attend  him ;  thousand  thousands  ministering  to 
him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  round  about  bim. 
How  difierent  a  person  will  he  then  appear  from  what  he  did  at 
his  first  coming,  when  he  was  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  a  poor, 
despised^  afflicted  man !    How  difierent  now  is  his  appearance, 
in  Uie  midst  of  those  glorious  angels,  principalities  and  powers  in 
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heavenly  places,  attending  him  as  his  ordinary  servants,  from 
what  it  was  when  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  soldiers,  with  his 
mock  robe  and  his  crown  of  thorns,  buffeted  and  spit  upon,  or  - 
hanging  on  the  cross  between  two  thieves,  with  a  multitude  of  his 
eneihies  triumphing  over  him.'^» 

The  Judgment  is  the  third  grand  part  of  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion. The  time  and  manner  of  it,  clearly  indicate  its  intimate ' 
relation  to  this  moral  measure.  It  immediately  follows  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  mankind,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  elect,  now  redeemed  both  in  soul  and  body  unto  GocL 
The  Author  and  finisher  of  Rademption  will  Himself  occupy  the 
throne  of  judgment.  All  power  will  have  been  given  into  His 
hands,  and  it  will  be  absolute  and  unlimited.  His  authority  will 
be  his  mediatorship.  The  peculiar  relation  which  the  Judge  will 
sustain  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  subject — the  Creator  and  the 
creature  ;  justice  and  mercy,  meeting  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone 
— and  the  services  which  ne  has  rendered,  not  for  man  alone 
but  for  the  universe  at  large,  will  invest  His  official  character 
and  doings  on  this  occasion,  with  transcendent  interest  and 
grandeur.  His  office,  humanity,  services,  triumphs,  glory  and 
reign,  all  connect  Him  with  the  work  of  Redemp  ion.  How  un-  . 
speakably  important  and  glorious  will  that  work  appear,  from  such 
a  stand-point,  and  with  tne  fully  evolved  and  concentrated  light 
of  such  a  scene,  poured  in  unmeasured  effulgence  upon  it! 

The  Judgment  will  proceed.  Mankind,  as  more  directly  in- 
volved in  the  matter  of  this  Redemption,  will  first  be  arraigned. 
This  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  the  saints  are  to  judge  angels. 
Their  own  acquittal  will  doubtless  precede  the  exercise  of  such 
authority.  "  The  books"  will  be  opened,  containing  all  the  mat-  ' 
ter  of  evidence  needed  for  the  occasion.  The  ponderous  volume 
of  Creation,  laid  open  to  inspection,  will  exhibit  the  law  which 
Gk>d  has  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  rational  creatures,  leaving 
them  without  excuse,  if  they  have  sinned.  The  seal  of  the  book 
of  Providence  will  be  broken,  and  its  amazing  system  of  events 
and  agencies,  evolving  Qod^s  plan  of  government.  His  law,  the 
rewards  of  obedience  and  the  fruit  of  transgression,  be  set  in 
order  before  every  mind.  Especially  will  the  book  of  Redeeming 
love  furnish  a  mass  of  clear  and  affecting  testimony,  bearing  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  on  the  business  of  that  day.  It  will  reveal 
the  law  of  Grace ;  the  history  of  the  Cross ;  the  dark  deeds  of 
human  wickedness ;  the  thrilling  and  glorious  scenes  of  redemp- 
tive mercy.  Each  individml  being  in  that  great  assembly,  will 
come  under  the  personal  scrutiny  of  the  Judge,  who  will  bring  out 
and  apply  the  law  of  perfect  rectitude,  as  it  existed  from  all 
eternity  in  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  One,  and  has  been  revealed, 
though  never  perfectly,  in  His  works  and  dispensations.     The 
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nghleous  will  be  acquitted,  and  the  wicked  condemoed  oi  priih 
ciples  so  obviously  Just  and  benevolent,  as  to  constitute  a  glorious 
Tindication  of  the  Divine  character  and  government,  and  a  grate- 
ful pledge  of  eternal  security  and  happiness  to  the  obedient  urn- 
Terse. 

How  many  disputed  questions  and  conflicting  interests  will 
that  Judgment  settle  and  reconcile,  and  that  forever  !  How  will 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  moral  government 
and  moral  being,  creature  and  Divine,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
end  of  Redemption  to  evolve  and  enthrone,  be  elucidated,  and 
confirmed  with  the  highest  and  most  sacred  sanctions!  How  will 
the  ways  of  God,  based  on  the  dispensations  of  grace,  and  having 
constant  relation  to  Christ's  mediatorial  work  and  sovereignty,  be 
made  to  loom  up  before  every  mind  !  How  holy,  just  and  good, 
will  the  Infinite  Father  appear^  in  creating,  governing,  and  judg- 
ing the  universe  of  intelligent  and  accountable  beings,  not  in 
tfee  absolute  character  and  relation  of  Sovereign  Proprietor,  but 
through  a  system  of  mediation,  based  on  an  infinite  atonement 
for  creature  imperfection  and  demerit,  and  made  effectual  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

Not  the  Redeemer  only,  but  the  redeemed,  also,  are  to  exercise 
judicial  power  in  the  day  of  final  decision.  "  Know  ye  not  that 
we  shall  judge  angels?'  Significant  words.  Either  the  saints, 
as  Christ's  royal  seed,  will  be  invested  with  real  authority  to 
judge,  condemm  and  triumph  over  wicked  angels,  who  had  se- 
duced them  into  sin,  and  harassed  them  with  their  manifold  temp- 
tations, and  fought  against  Christ  and  His  church,  from  first  to 
last ;  or,  these  words  will  receive  their  fulfilment  in  the  intimacy 
of  the  relation  existing  between  the  Head  and  the  members  of 
tbe  mystical  Body,  the  Bridegroom  and  the  bride,  now  consum- 
n^Lted  and  publicly  owned—the  triumph  and  judgment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  being^  in  effect,  the  triumph  and  judgment  of  His  people. 
Whichever  view  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the  elect  reaeem^ 
saints,  the  brethren  and  ioint-heirs  with  Christ,  will  fill  the 
highest  place  of  honor  and  observation  in  the  scene  of  the  final 
day.  The  fact  and  manner  of  their  eternal  redemption  ;  the  rise, 
progress,  consummation  and  results  of  this  measure  of  Mercy,  in 
its  relations  to  God  and  universal  being — to  the  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  to  a  past  and  future  eternity,  it  will  be  the  chief 
business  of  tliat  occasion  to  make  known. 

The  Devil — the  author  and  master-spirit  of  all  evil — will  stand 
at  the  bar  of  the  saints,  whom  he  has  so  greatly  injured  and  tried, 
mud  be  judged.  ^^  Now  shall  he  be,  as  it  were,  subdued  under 
the  church's  feet,  agreeable  to  Rom.  16 :  20.  Satan,  when  he 
first  tempted  our  first  parents  to  sin,  deceitfully  and  lyingly 
told  them,  that  thev  should  be  as  gods;  but  little  aid  he 
think  that  they  should,  indeed,  be  so  far  as  godsj  as  to  be  asses- 
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sors  with  Sod  to  judge  him.  Mueb  less  did  he  think/  that  oBe 
of  that  nature  which  he  then  tempted — one  of  the  posterity  of. 
those  very  persons  whom  he  tempted — should  actually  be  united-, 
to  God ;  that  as  God,  he  should  judge  the  world,  and  that  he. 
himself  must  stand,  trembling  and  astonished,  before  his  judg-» 
ment-seat.  But  thus  all  the  devils  in  hell,  who  have  so  opposra^ 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  shall  now  at  last  stand  in  utmost  amaze- 
ment  and  horror  before  Christ  and  his  church,  who  shall  appear 
to  condemn  them.''*  Such  being  the  character,  relations  and  enda 
of  the  Judgment,  which  God  has  appointed  as  a  part  of  His  re-j 
demptive  measure,  it  will  tell  with  unimaginable  and  ineffaceable 
effect  on  the  destiny  of  creation,  and  on  the  character  of  a  sue*' 
ceeding  eternity.  It  will  serve  to  make  such  a  display  of  Deity,, 
in  the  perfection  and  harmony  of  His  attributes — in  the  supremacy 
of  His  position,  and  the  sovereignty  of  His  dominion — ^in  thci 
strictness  and  holiness  of  His  law — in  the  benevolence  and  mercy 
of  His  paternal  heart— in  the  wisdom,  faithfulness,  glory  and  eter- 
nity of  His  providential  reign,  and  especially  of  the  fulness  andi 
glory  fif  His  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  such  a  thing  as  skeptic 
cism  or  indifference  can  never  thereafter  find  place  in  Grod's  crea- 
tion. His  administration  will  be  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  per- 
fect wisdom  and  goodness,  immutable  in  purpose,  and  righteous 
and  triumphant  in  principle,  let  what  will  come  to  pass.  Truth, 
Justice  and  Holiness  will  be  seen  to  be  coeval  with  God's  own 
existence,  and  not  creatures  of  a  day  ;  essential  parts  of  His  own. 
awful  being,  and  guarded  by  the  whole  weight  of  His  authority,, 
and  not  mere  matters  of  creature-convenience  or  conventionality,; 
to  be  trifled  with  with  impunity,  or,  at  best,  ungraciously  re- 
ceived. Moral  obligation  will  be  developed  as  indestructible  in . 
its  nature,  as  binding,  to  perfect  and  perpetual  obedience,  every 
creature  made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  Sin  will  then,  for  the  first 
time,  show  out  all  its  ugliness ;  stand  forth  in  its  real,  undisguised 
unrelieved,  matured  character,  as  wanton  rebellion  against  supreme 
authority^  a  contemptuous  despising  and  ineffible  hatred  of  the 
mediatorial  work  and  reign  of  Christ,  and  as  a  fierce  and  hellish  war 
upon  the  peace,  safety  and  happiness  of  universal  being;  and 
then  also  will  it  receive  tbe  punishment  which  its  enormous  guih 
deserves.  "  Pardon  will  be  seen  to  be  possible  for  sin  only  by 
one  system  of  mediation,  and  that  brief  and  never  to  be  revived.'' 
What  a  vindication  of  the  honor  of  Divine  government,  will  the 
judgment-scene  prove.  All  the  judgments  which  God  has  vimted  . 
upon  sin,  are  vindications  of  His  government ;  they  have  shown 
on  what  side  God  is  in  the  moral  conflict  which  is  raging  among 
the  orders  of  creation ;  they  have  proved  that  sin  cannot  be 
charged  upon  him;  they  have  signified  that  God  will,  at  all 
hazards,  defend  his  law ;  but  the  work  of  Redemption,  invcdving 
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the  atonemcDt  of  His  Sod,  is  the  most  amaring  of  all  His  mtz- 
guren^  The  annals  of  Hh  empire  present  nothing  like  it.  It  is 
so  magnificent,  that  angels  view  ii  i^ith  admiration.  When  the 
Mediator  finished  this  Tindication  on  the  cross,  the  physical  iiDi> 
Terse  did  it  homage,  and  mantled  in  sackcloth,  boued  to  the 
greater  miracle  of  moral  government,  an  aicnement  for  sin.* 

IV.  The  Divine  Sentence  that  will  be  pronounced  respectively 
upon  the  righteous  and  upon  the  wicked  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  judgment,  will  still  further  advance  the  glory  oi  Redemp* 
fioii. 

Those  acts  will  embody  the  essential  principles  of  all  govern- 
ment, as  they  have  always  existed  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  have 
been  unfolding  in  His  providence  from  all  elemity  ;  and  they 
will  give  a  new  and  intensely  affecting  expression  to  them. 
There  will  be  concentrated  in  one  single  act  of  Mediatorial  sove- 
reignty, the  light  and  warning  and  energy  of  all  past  judicial  in- 
flictions ;  Goo's  expressed  approbation  of  all  previous  holy  exer- 
cises; and  His  condemnation  of  all  iniquity.  They  will  brand 
•in  with  living  infamy,  and  reveal  the  infinite  depth  of  its  ruin. 
They  will  gather  round  obedience  the  charm  and  attraction  of 
every  grace.  The  public  acquittal  of  the  saints,  on  the  ground 
of  Chrisl^s  righteousness,  will  be  a  proof  of  the  value  of  His  ser- 
vices, exceedingly  grand  and  affecting.  The  grace  that  first  con- 
trived the  wondrous  plan ;  that  provided  an  adequate  atonement 
for  sin ;  delivered  them  from  the  depths  of  hell ;  renewed  tbera 
into  the  Divine  image,  and  conferred  upon  them  eternal  life,  \\ill 
receive  a  most  precious  confirmation  and  illustration  in  that  hour. 
•*^Come  ve  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'^'  The  magnitude 
of  the  blessing  realized  in  that  hour,  and  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  it  will  have  been  secured  and  conferred,  will  give  the  uni- 
verse enlarged  ideas  of  the  riches  of  God's  love  and  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus. 
•  In  perfect  contrast  with  this  sentence  of  acquittal  and  grace, 
will  be  that  other  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  and  banish- 
ment. **  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."'  The  weight  and  bitterness 
of  that  final  sentence  of  long-insulted  and  wronged,  but  now  iri- 
uhiphant  Justice,  cannot  be  known  or  imagined  till  the  reality  is 
felt.  The  condemning  power  of  the  human  conscience  faintly 
shadows  it  forth.  The  Word  of  inspiration  gives  no  uncertain 
intimation  of  the  terror  of  that  retributive  act ;  and  yet  a  finite 
mind  cannot  take  in  the  measure  of  the  evil,  of  the  justice,  and 
of  the  punishment  involved  in  that  act  of  judicial  soverjeignty. 
Based,  as  it  will  be,  on  the  principles  of  strict  and  impartial  jus- 
tice ;  announced  by  One  whose  humanity  connects  Him  with 

*  See  Jenkyn  on  the  Atonement,  p.  831 .         *  Matt.  25 :  24.  *  lb.  25 :  41. 
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those  whom  He  condemns,  and  whose  blood  was  shed  in  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  the  natural  and  proper  fruit  and  reward  of  unfor- 
given  transgression  ;  involving  the  eternal  destiny  of  so  many 
rational  beings ;  and  brought  home  to  the  convictiods  of  tht 
guilty  by  Almighty  energy  ; — it  will  be  like  "  seven  thunders*' 
uttering  their  voices — it  will  startle  and  thrill  the  universe.  Now 
will  appear  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  once  despised  Jesus; 
the  worth  of  that  blood  which  was  sufficient  to  avert  a  doom  s» 
tremendous ;  the  dreadful  demerit  of  sin,  which  has  so  long  chal- 
lenged Omnipotent  Justice;  and  the  purity  of  those  perfections 
which  intensely  abhors  all  impurity,  and  demands  that  it  be  cast 
into  outer  darkness  — What  interest  and  solemnity  gather  in  the 
scene,  when  a  convicted  criminal  is  led  forth  to  receive  the 
highest  condemnation  of  human  law.  What  silence  pervades 
the  hall  of  justice.  What  solemnity  sits  on  every  countenance^ 
The  voice  of  the  judge  falters  as  he  pronounces  the  words  which 
cut  off  from  life  and  seal  over  to  death,  a  fellow-mortal :  guilt 
appears  more  awful  than  ever  before,  and  justice  more  sacred  and 
terrible.  But  who  shall  tell  us  the  terrors  of  that  scene,  when 
the  Judge  of  men  and  angels,  surrounded  by  a  witnessing  uni* 
yerse,  shall  turn  to  the  multitude  on  His  left,  and  give  authorita- 
tive utterance  to  the  sentence  of  eternal  death  upon  each  one  of 
them!  0  appalling  hour!  How  that  dread  sentence  will  peal 
on  the  ear  of  every  living  creature,  and  roll  along  the  sky  of 
every  world ! 

The  sentence  of  eternal  life  upcm  the  righteous  and  of  eternal 
death  upon  the  wicked,  will  proclaim,  creation -wide,  whose  is  the 
supreme  will  and  what  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe.     As 
the  decisions  of  our  higher  Courts  in  important  cases,  establisk 
the  rules  and  principles  of  human  jurisprudence,  which  rule  all 
inferior  decisions,  so  will  the  decisions  of  the  final  iudgmenti 
ruled  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  on  that  memorable  day,  oe  the  au* 
thority,  and  will  embody  and  apply  the  principles  which  are  to 
bear  rule  in  God's  kingdom  through  a  future  eternity.     They  will 
have  an  application  wherever  there  are  moral  and  accountabls 
beings  to  be  influenced  by  law,  and  will  constitute  a  moral  light- 
house towering  in  mid-ocean,  flinging  its  light  out  on  the  wide 
deep  of  a  universal  being  and  an  infinite  future.     As  new  worlds 
shall  be  created  and  peopled  with  new  orders  of  rational  be- 
ings, it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  transactions  of  the  judg- 
ment-day will  be  made  known  to  them,  and  the  principles  of 
fovernment  then  publicly  declared  and  acted  upon,  made  the 
asis  of  the  law  by  which  they  shall  be  governed.     And  what- 
ever changes  may  yet  occur  in  the  worlds  and  systems  which  com- 
pose the  universe,  and  whether  rebellion  shall  be  effectually  sub- 
dued, or  suffered  to  spread  ruin  over  other  worlds,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  decisions  of  that  eventful  day,  will  never  be  re* 
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"fersed  or  modified,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  maintained  in- 
violate for  ever  and  ever. 

V.  The  Separation  consequent  upon  the  trial  and  decisions  of 
the  judg(nent-day,  will  be  another  measure  of  immense  imporiance, 
in  itself,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  condition  of  a  future  eternity. 
No  such  separation  has  as  yet  been  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  subjects  of  God's  government.  It  -has  pleased 
4he  Supreme  Ruler  to  suflfer  moral  good  and  moral  evil  to  exist 
in  a  state  of  contact  and  conflict,  during  the  period  assigned  to 
the  work  of  Redemption.  Light  and  darkness  strangely  com- 
mingle ;  truth  and  error  contend  on  the  same  field  ;  holiness  and 
sin,  happiness  and  misery,  exist  in  the  same  world,  in  the  same 
person  ;  holy  angels  and  corrupt  men,  and  sinning  devils,  mingle 
in  the  same  scene.  A  race  of  angelic  beings,  fallen  from  a  state 
of  obedience,  was  permitted  access  to  mankind ;  seduced  and 
ruined  us ;  and  have  ever  since  maintained  an  existence  on  earth 
and  in  every  human  soul,  and  will  till  the  judgment-day.  Good 
angels  are  also  put  in  contact  with  a  corrupt  and  sinning  world ; 
made  to  witness  the  abominations  of  sin,  and  as  ministering 
spirits  to  the  saints  in  their  warfare,  made  to  fellowship,  to  what 
degree  we  know  not,  the  sorrows  and  labors  of  the  Cross.  Now, 
the  moral  elements  are  in  terrible  confusion  and  commotion;  the 
battle  rages ;  worlds  are  contending  in  a  warfare  on  the  issue  of 
which  hangs  the  fate  of  the  universe.  God  Himself  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  conflict,  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of  moral  beings 
are  drawn  into  it.  But  the  day  of  decision  will  come — the  day  of 
final  triumph  of  the  Lamb  and  of  His  cause  universal ;  the  day 
of  a  visible  and  real,  a  wide  and  everlasting  separation  between 
moral  good  and  moral  evil.  Then  will  begin  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Everywhere  will  the  din  and  strife  of  battle 
cease.  The  holy  angels  will  no  longer  be  required  to  minister  to 
human  weakness  and  corruption.  Wicked  men  will  have  it  no 
longer  in  their  power  to  vex  and  tempt  good  men.  And  the 
devil  and  his  legions  will  no  longer  be  suffered  to  go  at  large 
mmid  the  worlds  of  being,  to  taint  and  blast  them.  The  good 
will  cease  to  sustain  any  relation  to  the  evil,  and  the  evil  will  no 
longer  be  held  in  restraint,  and  blessed  by  virtue  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  good.  Good  and  evil,  happiness  and  misery,  will 
henceforth  live  by  themselves,  and  reign  supremely  in  the  hearts 
which  they  have  gained,  and  all  creatures  will  be  rewarded  or 
punished,  according  to  their  personal  and  intrinsic  desert.  The 
principles  of  Holiness  will  have  wrought  out  a  happy  and  glorious 
destiny  for  the  universe  of  obedient  and  redeemed  intelligences, 
and  the  principles  of  Sin  have  digged  deep  the  pit  of  hell,  and 
engulfed  in  it  every  being  who  has  been  given  up  to  their 
control. 

Until  such  a  separation  takes  place,  and  the  law  of  rewards 
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and  punishments  be  strictly  enforced,  God  will  not  be  fully 
known  in  the  perfection  of  His  attributes,  nor  in  the  purity  and 
benevolence  of  His  law,  nor  yet  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
His  providential  dispensations.  Clouds  and  darkness  will 
surround  His  throne ;  many  of  His  ways  will  appear  painfully 
mysterious  to  a  finite  mind,  and  prove  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
^eait  trials  and  perplexities  to  His  children.  In  a  world  like 
uiis,  which  we  inhabit,  mixed  up  with  good  and  evil,  and  made 
the  theatre  of  a  great  moral  conflict,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  always^ 
God's  exact  position,  nor  the  might  and  glory  of  His  grace,  nor 
the  infinite  loveliness  and  desirableness  of  holiness,  and  the 
damning'guilt  and  hat^fulness  of  all  iniquity.  The  near  and  pro- 
longed contact  of  sin,  will  weaken  the  impression  and  taint  the 
spirit  of  the  holiest  man  on  earth ;  it  may  have  a  disastrous  influ- 
ence on  angels.  But  beyond  the  judgment  a  different  state  of 
things  will  exist. 

The  act  of  final  separation^  will  be  a  scene  of  most  solemn  and 
affecting  interest.  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations  ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shep- 
herd divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep 
on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.  *  *  *  And  thes^ 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment;  but  the  righteoui 
into  life  eternal."*  And  thereby  will  God  show  to  every  creature, 
in  a  way'peculiar  and  overwhelming,  the  real,  essential,  necessary 
difference  which  has  eternally  existed,  and  will  eternally  exis^ 
between  good  and  evil.  Obedience  and  transgression,  holiness 
and  sin,  will  be  shown  to  be,  by  that  public,  authoritative  and 
final  act  of  discriminating  Justice,  as  really  unlike  as  God  and 
the  devil ;  as  wide  assunder  as  heaven  and  hell !  The  separa- 
tion then  and  there  made  for  eternity,  will  complete  the  contrasty 
which  is  now  imperfectly  manifest,  and  will  present  that  contrast 
to  the  eye  of  the  universe,  in  a  light  so  clear,  and  with  a  moral 
power  so  omnipotent,  and  in  relations  so  vast,  as  to  make  its 
great  heart  to  beat  with  a  stronger  and  holier  feeling.  That 
parting  will  not  be  simply  the  parting  of  old  friends,  the  sunder^ 
inff  of  earthly  ties,  the  separation  of  man  from  man.  It  will  b^ 
ruled  by  a  principle,  higher  and  holier  than  creature  relations^ 
firiendships  or  amnities — a  principle  that  will  reach  from  the 
throne  d  own  ward  through  every  rank  of  rational  being — viz^ 
the  principle  of  a  moral  likeness  to  God  :  and  as  the  ^reat 
separating  line  is  run  by  the  chief  Shepherd,  worlds  will  divide 
off — traces  will  be  parted— circles  of  relationship  will  be  broken ; 
purity  and  impurity,  joy  and  sorrow,  life  and  cleath,  heaven  and 
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bell,  ViiW  withdraw  to  an  infinite  remove,  and  between  them  nill 
suddenly  open  up,  a  "  great  gulf  fixed,''  which  no  being  can 
pass.  Now  will  Redemption  stand  forth  complete.  Christ  vill 
nave  brought  under  every  enemy,  fixed  the  limits  of  sin  and 
suffering,  and  shut  up  in  prison  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Hence- 
forth will  He  reign  over  a  joyful  and  harmonious  universe. 

VI.  The  eternal  Rewards  and  Punishments  of  the  future  statCj 
will  perpetuate  and  be  forever  augmenting  the  glory  of  Re- 
demption. 

The  Mediator,  as  such,  we  are  taught  will  hereafter  cease  to 
exercise  sovereign  authority.  God's  great  design  in  constituting 
a  mediatorial  goverment  being  fully  and  gloriously  accomplish- 
ed, in  and  by  the  work  of  Redemption,  Christ  will  resign  His 
peculiar  and  official  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,  and 
become  Himself  subject,  (in  His  human  nature,)  though  the  first- 
born and  head  of  every  creature.  And  thus  God  will  humble  in 
the  creature  nature  of  One  so  exalted  and  honored,  all  creature 
greatness  and  goodness,  and  take  to  Himself  the  absolute  and 
undivided  glory  of  all  things.  As  creature  existence  has  received 
its  highest  elevation  and  honor,  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  through  that  same  medium  will  it  receive  its  most,  significant 
and  effectual  humbling — the  resignation  of  mediatorial  sove- 
reignty, and  the  subjection  of  the  man  Chnst  Jesus  will  bring  out 
the  authority  and  supremacy  of  Jehovah  in  a  new  point  of  view. 
"  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the 
Ion  also  himself  be  subject  unto  bin),  that  put  all  things  under 
lim,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."*  This  remarkable  Scripture 
teaches  us  that  God's  ultimate  end  (and  His  ultimate  end  here  is 
the  chief  end,  in  constituting  a  mediatorial  kingdom,  was 
simply  His  own  glory  as  God.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  the  redemption  of  a  people  from  moral  ruin, 
and  their  elevation  to  mansions  in  glory,  through  the  special 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  the  grand  measure  of  the  redemp- 
tive system.  That  object  secured;  the  principles  of  truth  and 
holiness  made  triumphant;  His  moral  law  invested  with  the 
sanction  of  Mercy,  as  well  as  of  Justice,  given  in  the  sacrifice  of 
^Calvarj',  and  eternally  perpetuated  in  the  happiness  of  heaven  and 
misery  of  hell ;  the  supreme  power  will  no  longer  have  a  visible 
throne,  or  a  creature  medium,  but  will  revert  to  its  original 
Source-^retire  from  the  apprehension  of  creature-vision,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  "  invisible  God,"  of  whom  Christ  was  the  *'  image," 
the  highest  manifestation. 

But  the  resignation  of  mediatorial  power  will  not  affect  the 
mediatorial  work.  Christ  having  gathered  the  fruit  of  His  travail, 
,will  rejoice  over  it  with  eternal  rejoicing.  Eternity  will  be 
the  '  duration   of  the    accomplished    work.      Heaven,    in  the 
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measure  of  its  bliss  and  glorj,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  bless- 
ing achieved.  Every  creature  in  the  infinite  circle  of  celestial 
life,  will  be  a  debtor  to  the  one  Mediator.  Angels  will  owe 
to  Him  their  existence ;  their  continuance  in  a  state  of  obedi- 
ence; their  confirmation  in  holiness,  and  their  most  joyful  and 
grateful  views  of  the  infinite  and  invisible  God.  Saints  will 
be  indebted  to  Him  for  their  natural  life ;  for  their  souls  re- 
deemed from  guilt  and  condemnation,  and  their  bodies  raised 
from  "  the  bones  and  dust  of  a  universal  ruin,''  and  for  their 
safety  even  in  heaven.  One  feeling  will  therefore  pervade  and 
rule  tiiat  happy  world.  The  one  event  that  shall  be  celebrated 
in  that  scene  of  eternal  delight,  will  be  the  Redemption  of  the 
cross — the  one  son^  that  snail  awake  and  express  the  glad 
harmonies  of  that  universe,  will  be  the  song  of  Redemption. 

The  eternal  misery  of  hell  will  have  a  manifest  connection  with 
the  measure  of  Redemption.  The  condemned  angels  will  suffer 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  If  their  original  apostasy  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  constitution  of  a  mediator,  their  guilt,  it  is  manifest, 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  means  of  it.  They  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  God  in  Christ.  Already  they 
"  believe  and  tremble."  Their  rebellion  from  first  to  last,  is 
against  mediatorial  sovreignty.  Their  character,  in  every 
principle  and  element  of  it,  has  been  formed  under  the  medi- 
atorial system.  The  guilt  of  their  first  sin  is  light,  compared 
with  the  guilt  of  their  attempt  to  defeat  the  work  of  Re- 
demption. The  discoveries,  forever  making,  of  what  they  have 
rebelled  against,  and  what  they  have  lost  by  rebelling,  will 
only  serve  to  increase  their  malignity  and  self-torment.  As  the 
cause  of  human  apostasy  ;  as  the  tempters  of  God's  people,  and 
of  Christ  himself;  as  the  bitterest  and  most  active  enemies  of  the 
church  redeemed,  and  as  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
salvation,  they  will  be  dealt  with  and  punished.  And  all  this 
and  much  more  will  be  true  of  lost  men.  Tfeeir  great  sin — the 
sin  which  will  give  character  to  their  depravity,  will  be  their 
rejection  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  their  guilt  will  have  direct  relation 
lo  the  cross.  And  so  will  their  punishment.  The  entire  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  will,  therefore,  be  the  result  of 
Christ's  mediatorial  work.  His  infinite  sacrifice  to  honor  the 
Divine  law,  and  secure  the  highest  end  of  good  government,  will 
give  an  authoritative  sanction  to  that  system  of  mingled  grace 
and  justice,  which  nothing  else  could  give,  and  against  whick 
none  will  be  found  to  rebel. 

As  that  system  of  tilings  will  eidure  forever,  so  the  glory  of 
Redemption  will  never  cease  to  shine,  though  suns  loose  their 
lustre :  as  there  will  be  an  endless  progression  in  the  heavenly 
state,  and  a  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  down  of  the  wprld  of  sin 
and  wrath,  so  will  there  be  an  endless  augmentation  of  redcmp- 
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• 
tive  influence  and  glory.  Eternal  Redemption  by  Jesus  CImst! 
It  will  be  the  wonder  of  wonders — the  theme  of  themes— the 
glory  of  glories.  The  everlasting  song  of  the  new  creation^ 
giving  utterance  to  the  glory  of  the  Cross,  and  the  harmonies  of 
heaven,  and  the  wailings  that  shall  come  up  from  the  depths  of 
infinite  ruin,  responsive  to  the  infliction  of  an  everywhere  trium- 
phant law,  will  make  an  impression  wide  as  the  range  of  intelli- 
gent  existence,  deep  as  the  depths  of  moral  being,  and  enduring 
as  eternity.  ^ 

*'  Redemption  is  the  science  and  the  song 

Of  all  eternity.     Archangels,  day 

And  night,  into  its  elories  look.    The  Saints, 

The  Efders  round  the  Throne,  old  in  the  years 

or  Heaven,  examine  it  perpetually ; 

And  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  views. 

Of  right  and  wrong ;  see  vir(ue*s  beauty  more; 

See  vice  more  utterly  depraved  and  vile: 

And  this,  with  a  more  perfect  hatred  hate ; 

That,  daily  love,  with  a  more  perfect  love/' 

Such  is  the  glory  of  Redemption.  It  is  the  chief  delight  of  the 
Infinite  Mind ;  the  joy  of  angels ;  the  bliss  of  mankind ;  the 
central  sun  and  moral  bond  of  the  universe. 

As  the  theatre  of  this  Redemption  our  world  is  honored  above 
all  worlds.  Though  little  in  itself,  its  relations  are  with  the 
universe.  Though  in  itself  an  obscure  comer  of  creation,  it  is 
made  the  centre  of  highest  interest,  and  the  world  of  chief  attrac- 
tion.    The  attention  of  anecels  is  drawn  to  it.     A  moral  force 'is 
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principles  which  are  to  exist  in  and  rule  God's  kingd( 
the  battle-field  of  the  universe,  on  which  holiness  and  sin,  truth 
and  error,  life  and  death,  Christ  and  the  Devil  are  to  wage  their 
one  CTeat  and  decisive  warfare. 

**  History  may  cecord  her  eventful  eras,  when  all  the  powers 
of  earth  were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array,  and  all  its  interests 
suspended  on  a  single  conflict.  Such  may  be  regarded  to  have 
been  the  case,  when  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
single  blow,  between  Greece  and  Persia,  whether  freedom  or 
slavery  should  be  the  future  inheritance  of  mankind  ;  when  the 
victory  of  Constantine  determined,  whether  Paganism  or  Christi- 
anity should  hold  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire ;  when  on  the 
plain  of  Tours,  it  was  decided  whether  the  Crescent  should 

frevail  over  the  Cross  in  the  west,  as  it  had  in  the  east ;  whether 
mposture  should  drive  the  Truth  from  the  earth  ;  when,  on  the 
event  of  the  Armada,  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  Popery  or 
Protestantism  should  prevail,  whether  the  earth  should  belong  to 
Christ  or  to  Antichrist  ;"*  and  when  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo  the 
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armies  of  Europe  decided  the  fate  of  ^'  the  man  of  destiny,"  and 
changed  the  current  of  human  affairs.  But  Time  is  a  more  eventful 
era,  in  relation  to  Eternity.  The  spiritual  powers  of  the  universe 
are  met  on  this  earth  in  hostile  array  ;  for  nearly  sixty  centuries 
has  the  conflict  raged  alreadv^  and  it  will  continue  to  rage  we 
know  not  how  long.  And  who  can  conceive  the  extent  of  the 
interest  at  stake  in  this  warfare  1  The  honor  of  God,  the  maintai- 
nance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  happiness  of  all  worlds  are  in- 
volved. Our  highest  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  and  importance 
of  this  contest,  fall,  amazingly  short  of  Uie  reality.  There  is  a 
breadth  of  purpose,  a  depth  of  meaning,  a  height  of  glory,  and 
a  fullness  of  love  and  blessing  in  this  work  of  Redemption, 
which  eternal  ages  will  hardly  disclose. 

It  is  a  great  priviledge  to  live  in  a  world  thus  honored,  and  be 
permitted  to  help  forward  so  glorious  a  work.  There  is  an 
interest  and  a  responsibility  attached  to  human  existence,  which 
belong  not  even  to  angelic.  We  may  do  for  God,  and  for  the 
cause  of,  universal  happiness,  what  no  other  order  of  beings  can 
do.  In  what  a  blessed  glorious  work  is  every  Christian  minister, 
and  Christian  disciple  engaged !  The  tears  which  he  sheds, 
the  prayers  which  he  offers,  the  toils  which  he  endures,  the 
sacrifices  which  he  makes  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  what  fruits  are 
they  to  bring  forth  ! 

The  glory  and  dignity  of  the  Church  are  hereby  discovered. 
She  is  the  centre  of  this  stupendous  system  of  moral  dispensa- 
tions, conquests  and  rejoicings.  Her  relations  to  the  one  glorious 
Mediator  are  most  peculiar  and  honoring.  To  redeem  and 
purify  her  unto  Himself  by  an  infinite  sacrifice.  He  assumed  the 
office  of  mediator,  and  has  henceforth  reigned  over  nature  and 
providence.  The;5tars  were  kindled  to  illume  her  path.  Angels 
-were  created  to  minister  to  her  wants  and  celebrate  her  glory. 
And  heaven  was  fitted  up  with  glorious  mansions,  to  be  her 
appropriate  and  eternal  residence.  And  yet  men  are  ashamed  to 
belong  to  such  a  body  ;  excuse  themselves  from  sharing  in  the 
labor,  and  glory,  and  reward  of  such  an  enterprize. 

The  subject  has  other  interesting  and  important  practical 
relations  which  we  have  not  space  to  note. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

BIBLE  ETHICS. 

By  Profesfor  Tatlbr  Lbwis,  L.  L.  D.,  UniTerdty  of  Nev  Tork. 

Religion  Teaching   by  Example^  by  Richard  W.   Dickinsoh, 
D.  D.,  New  York,  Robe&t  Carter,  Canal  St.,  1848. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  its  title, 
even  if  it  had  possessed  little  of  any  other  merit.  Religion  has 
in  modern  times,  been  taught  in  almost  every  other  way,  than  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  rich  and  instructive  examples  furnished  by 
the  records  of  revelation.  It  has  been  presented,  both  in  books 
and  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  form  of  philosophy,  of  metaphysical 
analysis,  of  abstract  theological  dogmas,  of  dry  argumentative 
discussion,  of  a  lifeless  and  casuistical  morality,  or  of  a  prattling 
sentimentalism.  The  work  before  us  adopts  a  method  quite 
different  from  all  these.  It  is  one,  however,  familiar  to  religious 
writers  and  preachers  of  past  centuries,  although  in  their  hands 
accompanied  w*ith  a  quaintness,  and  apparent  affectation  of  style, 
which  the  author  of  this  volume  has  happily  avoided.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  equal  freedom  from  that  affectation  of  an 
opposite  kind,  which  so  naturally  results  from  certain  very 
prevalent  modem  views  respecting  the  Bible,  and  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  the  earlier  characters  whom  it  presents  to  us.  The  most 
sacred  truths,  as  found  in  connection  with  the  living  and  life-like 
examples  of  the  Scripture,  are  exhibited  without  any  compromise 
of  their  importance  ;  at  the  same  time,  withotit  any  false  refine- 
ment upon  the  simple  outlines  of  revelation,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  forced  accommodation  to  an  ethical  standard 
assumed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  rude  morals  of  the  ancient 
periods  of  sacred  history.  There  is  no  resort  to  any  mythical 
drapery,  to  cover  up  whatever  may  seem  offensive  to  some  species 
of  rationalism.  The  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David  of  the 
work  before  us,  are  very  different  from  those  imaginary  characters 
of  Herder,  to  whom  revelation  comes  speaking  as  unto  infants 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  first  elements  of  moral  truth,  and 
for  whom,  therelore,  it  is  supposed  to  clothe  itself  in  the  spirit  of 
natural  phenomena,  or  in  the  accommodations  of  a  pictorial  and 
traditional  mythology.  They  are  the  same  Old  Testament 
worthies  to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  from  the  days  of 
our  primers  and  catechism.  There  comes  from  them,  in  oar 
author's  hands,  the  same  impression  of  holiness,  of  faith,  of  com- 
munion with  God,  which  so  fills  the  young  mind  with  an  indes- 
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cribable  awe,  forbidding  the  thought  of  the  moral  inferiority  of 
these  ancient  saints,  as  dishonoring  lo  the  God  who  walked  with 
theoDi  from  day  to  day,  and  who  made  known  to  them  his  will 
through  such  near  and  frequent  communion.  And  yet,  without 
any  compromise  of  the  true  Scriptural  representations,  the 
author  has  drawn  from  them  a  depth  ol  morality,  and  a  light  for 
the  conscience,  which  would  in  vain  be  sought  in  the  pages  of 
either  a  philosophical  or  a  poetical  rationalism. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  without  further  introduction,  that  the 
writer  has  ftirished  what  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  rare  thing  in 
this  age — an  admirable  book  of  practical  religion.  It  is  a  species 
of  writing,  which  seemed  to  have  almost  gone  out  of  use.  We 
have  had  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  philosophy  of  redemp- 
tion, the  philosophy  of  salvation,  the  philosophy  of  holiness. 
We  have  plenty  of  casuistical  morality,  of  reforming  philanthropy, 
looking  to  periods,  and  masses,  and  great  movements  of  humanity, 
rather  than  to  common  individual  duties,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
individual  conscience.  It  almost  seems,  that  in  our  great 
efforts  in  behalf  of  an  abstract  humanity,  and  in  our  extravagant 
conceptions  respecting  the  superior  light  and  reason  of  the  age, 
it  had  become  settled  that  we  have  Tittle  more  to  do  with  the 
antiquated  Scriptural  examples,  and  especially  such  as  are  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  getting  to  be  zx\  impression, 
(and  that  too  among  some  who  would  not  pride  themselves  in  the 
name  of  rationalists,)  that  there  is  but  little  now  to  be  learned 
from  those  old-world  saints,  who  may  have  been  burning  and 
shining  lights  in  their  day,  or  when  the  apostle  put  them  upon 
his  list  of  elders,  who  pleased  God  and  obtained  a  good  report, 
but  who  would  be  rather  dim  amid  the  moral,  and  religious,  and 
philosophical  splendors  of  the  present  period.  They  have  '^  ful- 
filled their  mission^^^  it  is  said  by  some,  and  thought  by  others. 
From  the  stand,  it  is  alleged,  of  a  higher  morality,  we  see  their 
imperfections  and  their  unfitness  as  models  of  imitation,  either 
in  respect  to  faith  or  works. 

The  same  feeling  has  prevailed,  and  is  prevailing,  in  respect 
to  books  on  expenmental  religion.  In  this  age  of  bustle  and 
outward  effort,  works  of  inward  examination  are  regarded  in  a 
great  measure,  as  unnecessary.  They  have,  accordingly,  become 
extremely  scarce,  except  where  they  remain  as  relics  of  a  former 
period,  and  of  a  style  of  religious  feeling  very  different  from 
that  which  now  prevails. 

To  the  rectification  of  both  these  habits  of  thought,  the  book 
under  review,  we  think,  is  admirably  adapted.  It  will  disturb 
this  self-complacent  taking  for  granted,  that  means  once  most 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  experimental  religion,  in  former 
times,  are  not  suited  to  present  spiritual  wants.     In  the  reading 
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of  Dr.  Dickinson's  pages,  we  feel  that  the  Scriptures  are  yet,  as  of 
old — 

A  broad  land  of  wealth  unknown. 
Where  hidden  glory  lies — 

a  rich  mine  of  practical  ethics  to  all  who  will  search  them  as  tm 
silver,  and  dig  in  them  as  for  hid  treasures — a  vein  which, 
although  worked  for  ages,  is  still  as  far  as  ever  from  being  ex- 
hausted. 

In  his  hands,  the  Old  Testament  appears  no  longer  an  obsolete 
book ;  the  Patriarchs  are  something:  more  than  venerable  Arab 
Shieks ;  Moses  is  something  more  than  .the  barbarous  lawgiver 
of  a  barbarous  people.  Under  his  treatment;  the  simple  story  of 
Joseph  most  easily  and  naturally  suggests  some  of  the  deepest 
questions  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  conscience.  So 
also  a  true  contemplation  of  the  character  of  David,  brings  before 
the  spiritual  mind  something  more  than  a  bare  recital  of  wars, 
and  torturings  of  enemies,  and  apparently  harsh  and  unjustifiable 
measures  of  public  policy.  The  superficial  reader  sees  all  this,  and 
sees  but  little  more.  Such  is  the  simplicity  and  unobtrusiveDess 
of  the  Bible  narrative,  so  little  careful  is  it  to  bespeak  the  reader's 
favor  for  its  heroes,  so  silently  and  with  so  little  parade  are  brought 
out  those  incidents  which  for  the  spiritual Iv-minded  may  be 
said  to  constitute  its  key  notes,  its  cardinal  points  of  moral 
interest,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  superficial  examiner  finds 
ao  little  to  interest  him  in  its  historical  and  biographical  sketches. 

The  Bible  must  be  studied  intently  before  its  richest  treasures 
will  be  unfolded  to  us.  We  must  "  meditate  therein  by  day 
and  by  night.''  We  must  have  the  spirit  of  him  who  prayed— 
^^open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  thy  law."  Above  all,  must  we  come  to  it  with  the 
rational  faith — most  rational  if  it  be  indeed  the  word  of  God- 
that  whatever  is  believed  to  be  inspired  by  God,  must,  of  course, 
and  for  that  very  reason,  be  profitable^  in  every  part,  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  and  instruction  in  righteousness.  He  who  thus 
comes  to  the  Scriptures — he  who  studies  them  with  this  earnest- 
ness of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  faith,  will  understand  how  of  all 
books  it  is  the  richest  in  those  most  important  revelations— the 
revelations  of  the  human  soul  to  itself.  He  will  see  this  abun- 
dantly exhibited  in  those  profound  histories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  now,  by  vast  numbers  in  the  church,  are  regarded  in  no 
higher  light  than  as  antiquated  legends.  Instead  of  engaging  in 
rationalistic  efforts  to  excuse  and  palliate,  he  will  acquiesce 
most  cordially  in  those  decisions  as  to  human  character,  that  seem, 
at  first  view,  repugnant  to  a  fastidious  code  of  ethics  seeking  to 
build  up  a  more  refined  system  of  virtue  on  abstract  benevolence, 
or  love  to  being  in  general,  or  regard  to  the  universe,  or  self- 
respect,  or  enlightened  views  of  happiness — on  anything,  in  short, 
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rather  than  on  that  foundation  of  all  morals  so  clearly  presented  in 
the  Scripture,  namely,  faith  in  God  as  our  Creator,  our  Sovreign, 
and  our  Judge — making  obedience,  thus  grounded  in  faith,  the 
first  practical  duty,  and  denouncing,  as  the  merest  tinsel,  or  show 
of  virtue,  all  else,  however  claiming  to  be  refined  and  elevated 
that  does  not  proceed  from  such  a  principle. 

One  who  thus  reads  the  Scriptures  as  our  fathers  read  them — 
as  all  who  have  any  faith  worthy  of  the  name,  ought  to  read 
them — will  see  why  jDavid  was  called  "the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,''  and  how  Saul,  with  those  more  showy  virtues  which  the 
world  ever  admires  as  the  most  precious  products  of  its  own 
self-cultivated  soil,  was  condemned  for  the  sins  of  pride,  self- 
reliance,  and  rebellion  against  the  Divine  commands.  He  will 
see  how  it  is  that  such  crimes  may  be  connected  often  with  traits 
of  character  esteemed  highest  among  men,  but  which  are,  at  the 
same  time,  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  will  see  a  sub- 
limity of  morals  in  the  ancient  lawgiver,  and  in  the  lofty  declara- 
tions of  the  Jewish  prophets,  above  all  that  can  be  found  in  any 
modern  system  of  casuistical  or  utilitarian  ethics  which  does  not 
make  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  fear  of  God,  the  ground  of  all 
duties,  and  of  all  saving  relations  to  the  Divine  righteousness. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  This,  we  may  truly  say,  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  frequent  thoughts  suggested  by  the  perusal 
of  his  most  instructive  book.  In  some  minds — in  many  minds — 
it  seemed  to  us,  will  it  serve  as  a  powerful  saving  and  recovering 
antidote  against  that  distrust  of  the  old  Scriptures  which  is  si- 
lently coming  upon  the  church  in  this  minifidian  and  rationalizing 
age — an  age  ever  boasting  of  the  Scriptures,  ever  talking  of  the 
spread  of  the  Bible,  yet  distinguished  for  taking  almost  everything 
else  as  a  guide  in  morals  and  politics  but  the  profoundly  instruc- 
tive examples  furnished  by  its  inspired  records. 

But  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  remarkable  chaise  which  a  very 
astute  critic  has  lately  made  against  the  reformer  Calvin.  It  is 
one  in  which  the  book  before  us  will  also  come  in  for  a  large 
share.  It  was  gravely  urged  in  proof  of  the  unlovely  spirit  of  the 
Genevan  Reformer,  that  in  the  list  of  his  sermons  and  lectures, 
the  greater  part  of  the  texts  were  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
critic  goes  into  a  statistical  estimate  of  ratios  and  per  centages, 
so  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  controversy.  1  ne  burning  of 
Servetus  was  probably  regarded  as  having  become  too  stale,  and, 
therefore,  this  was  resorted  to  as  being  a  most  original  and  be- 
fore unheard-of  mode  of  attack.  Whether  these  texts  were  ap- 
plicable or  not  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sermons 
were  preached  ;  whether,  in  those  stirring  times  of  action,  when 
all  precept  seemed  to  derive  its  highest  power  from  life-like  ex- 
amples, a  resort  to  the  more  historical  and  exhortatory  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  was  not  natural  and  appropriate  ;  all  such  ques* 
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tions  were  deemed  of  no  account  whatever.  In  his  hot  zeal,  the 
writer  lost  all  regard  for  consistency.  He  seemed  to  forget,  that 
however  Calvin  may  have  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  the  Prophets,  for  purposes  of  practical  exhortation,  his 

freat  store-house  of  doctrinal  argument  was  from  the  writings  of 
aul,  and  that  the  reformer  had  actually  been  charged  with  a  ra- 
tionalistic undervaluing  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  seeming,  to 
his  superficial  adversaries,  to  teach  a  moral  and  legal  justification 
on  mere  repentance,  instead  of  the  favorite  dogma  of  righteous- 
ness by  faith  alone.  All  this,  however,  went  for  nothing.  Calvin 
took  his  text  oftener  from  the  Old  Testament  than  from  the  New. 
What  higher  proof  could  there  be,  that  he  must  have  been  bigoted, 
narrow.minded,  and  intolerant? 

Our  author,  we  say,  is  strongly  obnoxious  to  the  same  most 
astounding  charge !  Fourteen  of  his  examples  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  eleven  from  the  New.  Of  course,  in  the 
same  ratio,  according  to  this  acute  compiler  of  anti-Calvinian  sta- 
tistics, the  Jewish,  or  bigoted,  or  puritanical  element  must  pre- 
vail over  the  Christian.  The  reader,  however,  may  rest  assured, 
that  he  will  find  in  this  work  not  only  a  high  and  religious  mora- 
lity, grounded  on  the  most  solemn  and  practical  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  but  also  a  most  lovely  and  Christian  spirit,  even  in 
those  parts  that  are  derived  from  the  histories  of  the  most  ancient 
revelation. 

In  novo  tcstamento  vetus  patet ; 
In  vetere  testamento  nov^im  latet. 

The  truth  of  the  latter  maxim  is  certainly  well  exhibited  in 
the  work  before  us.  This  is  done,  not  by  a  straining  of  language 
in  the  forced  verification  of  type  and  prediction,  but  by  showing 
that  the  same  immutable  morality,  unrepealed  and  unrepealable, 
pervades  both  covenants ;  that  there  is  in  both  the  same  fear  and 
the  same  love  of  God  ;  in. short,  the  same  religion,  the  same  law 
of  the  conscience,  the  same  standard  of  piety,  the  same  holiness, 
the  same  obedience,  the  same  everlasting  righteousness  of  ftdth, 
the  same  unchangeable  way  of  salvation. 

In  perusing  PauPs  long  list  (Heb.  11,)  of  the  Old  Testament 
worthies,  readers  of  a  certain  class  sometimes  wonder  at  the  in- 
troduction of  some  of  the  names  there  recorded.  A  mere  senti- 
mental pietism  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  refined  though  heartless  ca- 
suistry on  the  other,  would  see  in  some  of  them,  (especially  those 
that  come  between  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,)  hardly  a  trace 
of  what  it  would  call  true  virtue.  They  would  discover  in  them 
no  transcendental  or  elevated  religionism ;  but  little  that  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  pure  morality ;  hardly  a  vestige  of 
what  is  sometimes  proudly  and  most  egotistically  called  spirt- 
tuality.  And  yet  the  apostle  does  directly  say  of  these,  that 
thtey  pleaied  GodJ*^    Even  Gideon,  and  Jeptbah,  and  Samson,  with 
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all  their  imperfections,  have  had  a  eulogy  pronounced  upon  them 
which  was  never  uttered  in  respect  to  a  Seneca,  an  Epictetus,  or 
an  Antonine.  All  these  ^<  obtained  a  good  report"  firom  Qod ; 
they  BOW  form  a  cloud  of  witnesses  by  whom  we  are  encompassed^ 
andf  whose  examples  are  expressly  held  out  for  our  imitation* 

And  why  did  they  please  Qodl  The  answer  is  furnished  by 
the  apostle,  and  appearsin  their  lives.  Rude  and  unspiritual  as 
some  of  them  may  seem,  they  had  that  which  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  turns  the  human  dross  to  gold,  and  without  which,  dl 
human  virtue  is  the  merest  tinsel.  In  other  words,  they  had  fiuth, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God^  and  with  which,  in 
whatever  rude  associations  it  may  abide,  he  is  ever  well  pleased; 
because  it  is  the  medium  through  which  alone  the  soul  is  drawn 
out  of  itself,  and  linked  to  the  one  true  source  of  all  its  real  good- 
ness and  strength.  They  obtained  a  good  report  thvughjaiih. 
Even  the  most  questionable  in  the  apostle's  list,  had  that  hearty 
reliance,  that  simple  trust  in  Ood,  which,  however  imperfect  the 
spiritual  conceptions  and  speculative  moral  ideas  that  accom- 

?anied  it,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in  His  sight,  above  all  price, 
'hey  feared  God,  and  believed  an  Him,  and  in  Him.  Some  of 
them  may  have  had  conceptions  rising  but  little  above  anthropo- 
morphism ;  and  yet  the  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  by  the  law* 
fiver  and  poets  of  Israel,  have  never  been  surpassea  for  subUmity. 
ome  of  them  may  have  imagined  God  as  living  just  above  us  on 
the  visible  arch  of  the  firmament.  They  may  have  known  of  no 
other  world  under  His  government  than  this.  They  may  have 
been  men,  in  some  respects,  strong  in  passion  and  violent  in 
works,  as  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  Still, 
all  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  ^'  good  report j  that  they  be- 
lieved Gted.  "  They  endured,  as  seeing  Him,  who  is  invisible,'^ 
and  had,  therefore,  a  nearer  relation  to  the  things  unseen,  than 
many  a  proud  and  pantheistic  rationalist  of  modem  times,  who 
discovers  in  them  so  little  of  his  boasted  spirituality.  They 
never  thought  of  substituting  the  universe,  however  great  or  small 
may  have  been  their  conceptions  of  its  extent,  in  place  of  the 
Creator  as  the  sole  ori^n  of  law  and  right.  They  never  wor- 
shipped an  abstract  notion  of  the  happiness  of  being  in  general, 
in  place  of  the  idea  of  simple  obedience,  love  and  gratitude  to  an 
invisible  yet  ever  near  Saviour,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge ;  an  idea  im- 
plying, indeed,  an  eternal  and  immutable  standard  of  morality  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  but  making  God's  will,  as  made  known 
to  us,  ue  only  exponent  of  that  immutable  law.  It  never  came 
into  their  minds  to  give  to  casuistical  utilitarian  calculations,  or 
to  a  mere  refinement  of  a  sentimental  hyper-morality,  ever  vary- 
ing with  the  internal  standard  of  its  possessor,  the  place  of  con- 
science deciding  on  a  clear  and  revealed  rule  of  action.    Instead 
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of  all  tiiese,  they  had  the  ^^righteousness  offaith^^^  and  for  this, 
we  arfe  told,  "  they  pleased  Godj  and  obtained  a  good  report  J^ 

We  like  Dr.  Dickinson's  book,  because,  although  he  makes  no 
parade  of  it,  he  eyer  seems  to  keep  in  mind  this  standard  of  Bible 
morality  and  justification  before  God.  In  the  few  pages,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  he  so  deeply  interests  us  in  the  story  and  temp- 
tation of  Joseph,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  simplicity, 
and  yet  a  subumity  of  virtue,  beyond  that  of  any  system  of  eUiics 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  mere  reasoning  or  speculative  con- 
science. How  can  I  do  this  great  vrickednessy  and  sin  against 
God?  Take  all  that  has  ever  proceeded  from  a  casuistical  or 
merely  utilitarian  morality  ;  explore  Benthan,  and  Paley,  or  even 
the  far  purer  ethics  of  Socrates  and  Cicero ;  and  where  do  we  find 
anything  that  so  eoes  down  to  the  very  deepest  departments  of 
the  conscience,  ana  so  carries  us  up  to  the  very  throne  of  Grod ! 
We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  the  transcribing  of  some 
passages  here  from  our  author,  with  which  we  have  been  much 
struck,  and  which  furnish  admirable  illustrations  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  scriptural  to  the  best  and  highest  heathen  mo- 
rality. Our  present  reference  for  the  reader  is  especially  to  the 
history  of  Joseph,  or  the  chapter,  (page  47,)  entitled  "  Tempta- 
tion resisted." 

That  all  good  is  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  that 
all  moral  evil  may  exist  where  these  principles  are  not  found- 
that  all  transgression  is  directly  against  God,  instead  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  all  retribution  is  from  His  hand,  instead  of  being  the 
mere  result  of  physical  consequences,  and,  therefore,  truly  penal, 
through  whatever  intervening  series  of  second  causes,  it  may  be 
brought  about — ^this  is  the  ethics  of  the  Bible,  .^gainst  thee^ 
thee  only  have  I  sinnedj  aud  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.  Most  ad- 
mirably in  the  book  before  us,  is  this  shown  to  be  the  predominant 
sentiment,  not  only  in  the  case  of  David,  but  of  all  the  scriptural 
examples  in  which  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  ground  of  eternal 
obligation,  or  the  true  nature  of  the  Divine  government  over  men. 

As  another  example  of  our  author's  method  of  bringing  out  the 
highest  principles  of  ethical  philosophy  from  the  simplest  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament,  we  would  refer  to  the  sketch  entitled 
Jfathan^s  interview  wtth  Davidy  page  135.  Nothing  can  possess 
a  more  touching  simplicity  than  the  story  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
inimitable  parable  which  is  presented  with  it.  Nothing,  also,  can 
be  more  chaste  and  free  from  all  offensive  parade  of  ar^ment 
and  philosophy  than  our  author's  profound  reflections  upon  it ;  and 
yet  they  introduce  us  to  one  of  tne  most  interesting  departments 
of  our  moral  organism,  and  call  up  some  of  the  deepest  questions 
pertainingto  the  conscience.  The  abstract  condemnation  of  an  atro- 
cious act,  by  the  very  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  it,  and  this  con- 
demnation uttered  with  a  vehemence  of  indignation,  an  abstract 
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abhorrence  of  crime,  and  an  abstract  admiration  of  virtue,  that 
forbid  all  doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  of  the  protest !  What  a 
mystery  is  here !  We  may  talk  as  we  please  of  the  physical 
wonders  of  the  universe  ;  here  is  a  moral  wonder  that  surpasses 
them  all.  We  might  be  well  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  stars  above  our  heads,  and  of  the  secrets  of  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet,  in  comparison  with  the  higher  knowledge  of  this  mys- 
tery within  usj  and  which  is  no  where  so  brought  out  to  view  as 
in  the  light  of  God's  word.  This  mystery  of  the  two  antagonist 
principles,  the  blinding  individual  depravity,  and  the  clear-sighted 
abstract  sense  and  even  love  of  right,  ever  judging  correctly  when 
undisturbed,  even  though  it  proceed  to  an  unconscious  condem- 
nation of  our  own  most  cherished  sins ;  the  one  of  heavenly  ori- 
gin, a  bright  relic  of  a  former  better  state,  a  Divine  companion 
that  dwelt  with  man  in  Eden,  that  has  never  wholly  abandoned 
us  since  the  fall,  and  that  still  lives  with  us  in  the  midst  of  ruin, 
and  corruption,  and  moral  death  ;  the  other  infused  from  hell,  and 
nourished  into  vigorous  life  by  all  that  is  earthly  and  animal  in 
our  ruined  natures. 

The  essays  in  this  book  are  very  different  in  many  respects 
from  sermons.  They  have  not  their  regular  and  studied  intro- 
ductions. They  are  destitute  of  the  precise  internal  divisions 
that  are  deemed  necessary  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit :  they 
have  not  the  formal  application  and  admonitory  peroration.  In 
fact,  these  most  serious  and  impressive  sketches  may  be  said  to 
be  all  application.  The  intellect  is  ever  instructed,  yet  the  con- 
science is  never  abandoned.  They  go  together  throughout.  The 
appeal  is  made  at  every  step,  because  at  every  step  the  abstract 
dogma  appears  clothed  in  a  living  sentiment  or  action.  Every- 
thing in  fact,  is  in  action.  Sin  is  ever  shown  acting  out  its 
evil ;  righteousness  and  faith  are  ever  in  living  exercise,  and  in 
living  relation  to  their  source  and  object ;  God  is  ever  visiting 
crime  vnth  retribution,  or  listening  to  the  prayer  of  faith  and 
penitence,  or  accepting  the  expiation  by  which  alone  sin  can  be 
healed. 

And  this,  we  would  say  with  all  deference,  should  be  the  style 
of  preaching.  There  may  be  stated,  however,  three  prevaihng 
methods,  which  may  be  said  to  be,  in  almost  equal  degrees,  op- 
posed to  it.  There  is  what  is  sometimes  called,  doctrinal  preach- 
mg ;  of  which  there  may  be  specified  two  kinds.  One  of  these 
may  be  named,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  scriptural,  and  the 
other  the  rationalistic  method.  The  first,  it  is  true,  honors  the 
Bible,  by  going  directly  to  it  for  the  proof  of  every  important 
principle  it  may  assert.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Bible,  as  a  deposi- 
tory of  abstract  propositions,  in  the  form  of  texts,  which  this 
method,  after  it  has  severed  them  from  their  contexts,  builds  into 
an  abstract  argument,  or  syntagma  of  truths.    These  may,  it  is 
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true,  be  followed  by  something  like  a  practical  application,  bat 
having  little  life  or  power,  because  unaccompanied  by  the  vivid 
exemplar  that  might  stamp  upon  them  the  strong  impression  of  re- 
ality.  The  second  method,  also  called  doctnnal,  and  to  which 
we  have  added  the  epithet  rationalistic^  makes  but  little  account 
of  the  Scriptures.  When  employed  by  those  claiming  to  be  o^ 
thodox,  it  is  of  course  assumed  that  its  fundamental  positions  are 
most  certainly  contained  in  the  Bible ;  but  then  the  preacher  ever 
proceeds  to  construct  his  argumentative  homilies  out  of  his  own 
resources.  He  will  prove,  for  example,  not  from  texts,  but  from 
metaphysical  analjrsis  of  cause  and  consequence,  that  sin  is  on 
etn/,  and  such  an  evil  as  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  God's  universe— 
that  it  is  unuseful  or  hurtful — that  the  happiness  of  the  majority 
of  beings  requires  its  punishment — ^that  it  is  irrational,  and,  of 
course,  that  the  sinner  is  unwise  in  respect  to  an  enlightened 
view  of  his  own  highest  self-interest — ^that  man  is  accountable— 
that  he  is  governed  by  motives — that  the  atonement  was  demanded 
on  grounas  of  political  and  social  necessity — and  that  reason 
shows,  by  a  discussion  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  must  be  eternal — not  so  much  on  the  ground  that 
Christ  has  solemnly  declared  this  to  be  the  awful  measure  of  its 
desert,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in  the  universe. 

Such  is  often  what  is  styled  doctrinal  preaching.  Professedly  op- 
posed to  this  in  both  its  forms,  as  textusd  or  rationalistic,  and  claim- 
ing, also,  a  great  superiority,  is  what  is  often  vauntingly  styled, 
practical  or  moral  preaching.  It  would  indeed  be  well,  were  it 
only  truly  practical  and  truly  moral,  or,  in  other  words,  did  it  find 
the  life  of  practice  and  morals  in  motives  deriving  their  power 
from  eternity,  or  connected  with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter, and  the  consuming  purity  of  the  Divine  law.  But  this,  it 
is  well  known,  is  very  far  urom  being  true  of  that  kind  of  preach, 
in^,  which  so  often  claims  exclusively  to  itself  this  fear  and  po- 
pular name.  Dry  discussions  of  worldly  relations  having  little  o- 
no  aflSnity  with  any  deeper  or  more  startling  truths  of  religionr 
and  which  belong  just  as  much  to  Mohamedanism,  or  to  natural 
deism,  as  to  Christianity — a  morality  destitute  of  all  the  elements 
of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love,  and  which  loses  all  that  is  rich,  and 
tender,  and  melting  in  emotion,  because  it  rejects  all  the  sterner 
aspects  of  truth — an  intellectual  sunamation  of  duties  grounded 
eitiier  on  some  dry  worldly  system  of  utilitarian  ethics,  or,  if  the 
preacher  is  ambitious  to  nse  above  this,  some  transcendental  spe- 
cies of  sentimentalism,  dead  and  cold  in  proportion  to  its  fuse 
glow — ^these  form  the  leading  characteristics  of  what  is  often 
boastingly  styled,  practical  preaching.  With  all  its  talk  of  /ot^ 
it  is,  sSter  all,  but  a  dry  and  deceitful  ff'OKri^  or  theory  of 
charity  ;  and  which,  although  it  most  evidently  ^^  puffeth  up,   as 
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the  apostle  foretold,  many  mistake,  nevertheless,  for  charity  itself. 
It  charges  the  old  theology  (and  with  some  truth,  too,)  with  a 
neglect  of  practical  instruction,  and  then  seeks  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  courses  of  sermons  on  the  morals  of  trade,  or  of  social 
intercourse,  or  of  public  and  private  amusements — ^this,  too, 
severed  from  all  deep  religious  motives,  (which  the  system  can 
never  furnish,)  and  with  the  least  possible  connection  with  the 
{Sematical  ideas  of  eternity  and  a  judgment  to  come.  Its  highest 
spiritualism  consists  in  a  philosophical  declamation  against  vice 
and  sensuality  as  at  war  with  the  superior  or  rational  nature,  or 
as  inconsistent  with  our  self  respect,  and  self  reverence,  and  self 
cultivation.  It  is  a  style  of  preaching  to  which  the  grossest  sen- 
sualist or  worldling  will  sometimes  listen  with  intense  delight, 
because  he  is  pleased  with  its  philosophical  air,  and  likes  to  think 
of  himself  as  one  whose  marred  divinity  or  still  angelic  na^ 
twre  is  thus  addressed.  He  is  elevated  at  the  thought,  and 
cannot  well  think  of  himself  as  a  sinner  deserving  hell,  when  he 
feels  that  his  soul  is  capable  of  such  exalted  notions,  respecting 
the  divine  in  humanity.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this 
swelling  and  puffing  up,  it  never  truly  lifts  the  poor  sensualist  a 
worldling  from  the  dust,  in  which  he  is  groveling.  It  says  to 
them — Be  ye  virtuous,  be  ye  elevated,  be  ye  warmed  with  senti- 
mental  emotion,  be  ye  clothed  with  a  remied  morality,  but  it  is 
accompanied  with  no  quickening  power  to  make  them  renounce 
either  their  licentiousness  or  their  worldliness. 

Now  in  the  book  before  us,  as  far  as  we  may  regard  these 
most  instructive  essays  as  models  for  sermonizing,  there  seems 
presented  a  method  avoiding  the  evils,  whilst  it  embraces  all 
the  merits  of  the  three  courses  referred  to.  It  is  what  its  title 
professes,  and  what  it  rigorously  maintains — Religion  teaching  by 
jExampk.  Doctrine  and  life,  the  abstract  and  the,  concrete, 
precept  and  power,  desert  and  retribution,  righteousness  and 
salvation,  go  together.  Instead  of  mere  didactic  exhortation,  to 
which  even  the  Atheist  might  assent,  could  he  divest  it  of  that 
which  gives  to  morality  all  its  fearful  sanction — instead  of  this, 
God,  as  represented  in  the  Bible  and  the  work  before  us,  is  in 
all,  and  acts  in  all,  and  all  things  are  at  once  referred  to  Him 
as  the  exponent  of  the  eternal  right,  and  the  ever  energizing 
Executive  of  the  eternal  justice.  Such  a  method  of  preaching 
would  be  mainly  exemplar.  It  would  select  its  facts  from 
the  most  powerful  and  life-like  histories  and  biographies  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  would  preach  much  from  the  Old  Testament; 
because,  whatever  may  be  the  higher  claims  of  the  New  in  other 
respects,  the  former  more  frequently  presents  the  divine  attri- 
butes in  connection  with  living  examples.  Instead  of  furnishing 
merely  speculative  or  argumentative  homilies,  with  a  text  prefixed 
by  way  of  motto,  the  pulpit  would  become  dramatic,  yet  most 
real,  nistorical^  life-like,  and  in  this  way  most  instructive,  com- 
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municating  to  the  hearers  an  amount  of  biblical  knowledge,  and 
a  facility  of  applyinpr  it,  immensely  beyond  what  is  accomplished 
by  any  of  the  methods  of  preaching  now  in  vogue.  It  would  be 
at  the  same  highly  doctrinal.  Does  the  preacher  wish  to  set 
forth  in  all  its  majesty,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  sovreignity— 
God's  method  of  ruling  over  his  enemies,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people-^let  him  select  the  history  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  account  of 
the  temptation  of  Hezekiah  by  the  messengers  providentially  sent 
from  the  king  of  Babylon  '^  the  one  case  illustrating  God's 
glorious  prerogative  in  making  use  of  the  sins,  and  in  ner?ing^ 
tne  cowardly  hearts,  of  wicked  men  ;  the  other,  exhibiting  the 
manner  in  which  He  so  arranges  the  events  of  His  providence, 
that  good  men  may  fall  into  outward  transgression,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  discovering  unto  them  the  deep  mysteries  of 
their  own  hearts.  Does  any  one  wish  to  present  in  the  strongest 
light  the  immense  difference  between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual 
mind,  in  all  the  power  of  actual  and  contending  contrast,  let 
him  take  the  story  of  Herod  and  John  the  Baptist.  Would  he 
preach  on  the  atonement ;  what  will  so  exhibit  the  awful  doctrine 
of  the  need  of  expiation,  as  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  and  of 
the  mysterious  agonies  of  Gethsemane?  Would  he  exhibit  in 
the  most  convincing  light  the  cardinal  truth  of  justification  by 
faith  only,  without  the  works  of  the  law ;  where  will  he  find  any- 
thing more  satisfactory,  more  conclusive,  more  silencing  to  all 
cavils  and  all  self-righteousness,  than  the  subduing  story  of  the 
,  dying  thief  upon  the  cross,  who  went  down  to  his  grave  justified, 
because  in  his  last  moments  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  that 
wondrous  faith  with  which  God  is  ever  well  pleased,  and  in  the 
possession  of  which  the  soul  can  never  be  separate  from  Him 
from  whom  alone  this  grace  precedes.  Is  retribution  the  high 
theme  which  the  preacner  wishes  to  bring  to  bear  upon  tlie 
conscience ;  let  him  not  merely  talk  about  obligation,  and  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  the  good  of  the  universe ;  but  turn  to  the 
awful  description  of  the  flood,  or  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  or  of  the  last  great  day  of  judgment.  Would 
he  present  God's  everlasting  love,  his  overflowing  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  ;  there  is  for  him  the  birth,  and  life,  and  death 
of  Jesus,  and  the  history  of  the  penitent  souls  from  whom 
he  never  turned  away. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  author,  although  the  train  of 
thought  in  which  we  have  indulged,  is  directly  and  naturally 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  his  book.  We  would  conclude  by 
recommending  it,  as  a  work  admirably  adapted  for  private 
devotional  reading,  and  especially  for  the  family  circle,  in  short, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  cultivation  of  a  solid 
religious  spirit,  that  has  lately  been  sent  forth  from  the  press. 

^This  is  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew ;  pTHi  a  positive  and  physical  rather  than  a 
moral  influence.  ' 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  The  Hutonfofthe  Poloponessian  War  by  Tkueydides;  according  to  the  text  of 
Bindorf;  with  notes :  For  the  use  of  Colleges.  By  Johai  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Cornelius  Institute,  New  York.    Leavitt  &  Trow,  1848. 

Mr.  Owen  is  well  known  to  the  literary  and  classical  public,  for  the  very  valua- 
ble series  of  books  in  which  he  has  now  for  several  years  been  most  laboriously, 
and  faithfully,  and  usefully  engaged.    His  editions  of  the  Anabasis  and  Cyropedia 
of  Xenophon,  and  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  have  become  standard  works  in  our 
best  academies  and  colleges.    They  have  ever  been  noticed  in  terms  of  approbation 
in  the  pages  of  this  review,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  approbation  so  universally 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  the  best  classical  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try. To  the  present  work  he  has  ^ven  unusual  care  and  attention,  and  the  renult  has 
been  one  of  the  most  finished  editions  of  this  very  difficult  author  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  public.    It  does  not  abound  in  the  philosophical  and  political  dis- 
quisitions of  Arnold ;  for  this  was  not  the  author's  main  dedi^.    It  is  not  marked 
by  the  show^  and  useless  pedantry  which  so  often  accompanies  works  of  a  similar 
kind.    But  its  merit,  and  a  very  hi^h  merit  it  is,  consists  in  this,  that  he  does  make 
plain  to  the  student,  and  enables  him  to  read  with  comparative  ease,  the  most  diffi- 
cult author,  in  some  respects,  in  the  Greek  language.    This  he  effects  by  keeping 
ever  before  his  mind,  as  ne  seems  to  have  done  in  all  his  former  works,  the  wants 
of  the  student  as  discovered  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  peculiar  olMcurities  of 
his  author,  and  by  his  own  tact  and  experience  as  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher. 
In  previous  readings  of  Thucydides  many  years  a^o,  we  had  made  written  memo- 
randa of  his  most  perplexing  passages  and  peculiar  idioms.    On  comparing  them 
with  this  edition,  we  have  ahnost  invariably  found,  that  the  help  required  was  ^ven 
in  the  veiy  places  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  that  too  with  the  least  critical 
parade.    Otner  authorities  are  briefly  referred  to,  their  respective  expositions  exam- 
ined, the  editor's  own  opinion   modestly  yet  firmly  expressed,  the  sense  clearly 
brought  out,  and  all  this  with  the  least  waste  of  unnecessary  comment.    In  reading 
some  editions  of  this  and  other  difficult  Greek  authors,  it  is  a  common  thin^  to  find 
a  most  provoking  silence  on  the  very  passages  which  most  re(}uire  elucidation; 
whilst  others,  which  readily  explain  themselves,  and  which  might  be  safely  and 
usefully  left  to  the  student's  own  skill,  are  overloaded  with  pedantic  and  unneces- 
sary comment.    This  is  very  much  the  case  with  the  edition  uf  Bloomfield.    Now 
Mr.  Owen  seems  to  have  had  a  conscience  in  this  matter.    He  has  resolutely  taken 
in^hand  every  difficulty,  and  whenever  he  fails  in  elucidation,  (which  is  but  seldom,) 
it  is  in  company  with  the  ablest  critics  who  have  labored  in  vain  to  clear  up  all 
the  intricacies,  and  anomalies,  and  strange  constructions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cor- 
ruptions, of  this  writer.    Thucydides  seems  to  have  taxed  the  powers  of  the  Greek 
tongue  to  its  utmost,  and  to  have  ventured  on  licenses  to  the  widest  extent  to  which 
they  could  possibly  be  carried.    On  this  account,  with  nH  'l&is  difficulties,  and 
because   of  tnese    very  difficulties,  there   is   no    Greek   author,   the  study  of 
whom  is   more  valuable   in   acquiring  a    knowledge   of  the  power  and  range 
of  the   language.      In   other   respects   also    no   writer   more    deserves   to   be 
read  in  our  schools  and  colleges.    The  time  is  coming  when  the  chief  value 
oi  classical  learning  will  be  found  in   its  moral  and   political   aspects ;   and 
here  Thucvdides  is  invaluable.    The  states  of  Greece  presented  a  miniature  of  the 
world.    Their  wars,  their  diplomacy,  their  intrigues,  their  treaties  so  often  and  so 
solemnly  made  for  scores  of  years  and  then  broken  in  as  many  days,  their  progres- 
sive democracies,  their  demagogueism,  their  popular  parties,  the  immense  power  of 
the  evil  traits  of  human  nature,  the  feeble  influence  of  the  good — all  these,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  graphic  pages  of  Thucydides,  furnish  lessons  not  for  their  own  age 
only,  but  for  ours,  and  for  many,  we  have  sad  reason  to  believe,  that  shall  yet  suc- 
ceed us. 
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Besides  his  clear  and  concise  notes,  Mr.  Owen  has  Aimished  the  student  with  in 
admirable  aid  in  the  brief  notices  he  has  prefixed  to  each  section.  In  addition  to 
this  he  has  also  taken  pains  to  interest  the  student  beforehand  in  striking  passages. 
Such  help  when  it  can  be  properly  given,  we  regard  as  of  iar  more  ralue  than  thtt 
which  comes  in  the  way  of  supplementary  notes.  The  interest  thus  excited 
in  the  mind  becomes  a  powerful  inducement  to  study  ;  it  is  continually  accom- 
panied by  the  high  pleasure  of  discovering  excellencies  and  beauties,  which 
nad  they  not  been  so  pointed  out,  would  have  been  overlooked  amid  the  toil  ind 
perplexity  necessarily  accompanying  the  student,  on  hit  first  readine  of  any  author. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  at  length  examples  of  this  peculiar  excellence,  in  whidi 
this  book  diflfers  firom  many  others,  but  would  especially  direct  the  student  or 
tcMicher  to  the  remarks  which  are  made  to  precede  the  fiunous  speech  of  Pericles 
chapter  xxxr,  fcc  of  the  second  book,  and  to  the  observations  respecting  the  ao- 
count  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  introductory  to  ch.  47,  dus.  Lib.  11. 

The  edition  is  accompanied  by  a  very  valuable  map  after  that  of  H.  Eieport, 
Berlin,  1846.  It  is  very  clear,  beautifully  engrared  and  printed,  and  as  far  we 
have  been  able  to  judge,  a  most  accurate  guide  in  following  the  rapid  and  stirring 
events  narrated  by  the  author.  No  one  acquainted  witn  Thucydides  need  be 
told  how  useful,  in  fact  how  indispensable  to  the  reading  of  this  author  is 
such  an  auxiliary.  Mr.  Owen's  edition  is  based  on  that  of  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1824. 
He  seems  to  have  made  free  use  of  the  best  aids  in  preparing  his  own  woik,  and 
especially  to  have  turned  to  the  best  and  most  concise  account,  the  valuable  labors 
of  Arnold.  He  makes  the  most  frank  acknowledgments  of  the  help  he  has  derived 
ftom  others.  Everv  high-minded  classical  scholar,  who  faithfully  examines  his 
work,  will,  we  think,  concede  to  Mr.  Owen's  own  labors,  and  the  new  facilities  he 
has  afford^  for  understanding  this  very  difficult  author,  a  merit  not  surpassed  hj 
anv  of  his  predecessors.  The  work,  at  present,  is  limited  to  the  first  three  books. 
When  finished  in  another  volume,  according  to  the  author's  plan,  it  vrill  doubtlev 
take  a  high  place  among  the  standard  classical  works  of  our  own  day  and  countiy. 

S.  Jin  Eame$t  MmUtry  the  Want  of  the  Times,    By  JoHir  Anokll  Jamxs.   With 
an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit,  D.  D.,  of  Newark.    M.  W.  Dodd :  1848. 

It  is  manifest  that  serious  doubts  begin  to  be  felt  by  many  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  church,  in  regard  to  the  present  mode  of  educating  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  existing  character  of  pulpit  teaching.  We  know  that  the  thoughts  of  many  are 
turned  to  uiis  subject,  and  a  rigid  investigation  is  being  made.  There  is  a  seen  and 
felt  deficiency  of  moral  power  in  the  evangelical  pulpit  of  our  day,  and  how  to 
supply  that  want  is  one  of  the  ^vest  and  most  vital  questions  that  pertains  to 
human  duty  and  destiny.  This  little  work  of  Mr.  James,  shows  that  the  same  feel- 
ing exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  He  attributes  the  comparative  inefficiency 
and  non-success  of  the  ministry,  to  a  lack  of  earnestness ;  and  earnestly  does  he 
labor  in  these  pages,  to  infuse  new  life  and  energy  into  his  brethren.  He  shows  the 
nature  of  the  earnestness  needed,  and  the  various  relations  in  which  it  is  essential . 
draws  his  examples  ttcim  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  from  the  great  and  successftd 
preachers  of  a  more  modem  elate :  discusses  ^e  motives  to  earnestness  and  the 
means  for  obtaining  it,  and  urses  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence  in  order  to  an 
efficient  ministry.  The  work  has  its  faults;  it  is  decidedly  Enslish;  its  views  on 
some  points  we  think  erroneous ;  the  first  impression  is  decidedly  weakened  by  ex- 
tending the  discussion,  and  undue  prominence  may  be  given  to  one  single  qoalitv. 
And  yet  we  rejoice  in  the  reception  which  has  been  given  it  It  really  meets  a  felt 
want,  and  comes  home  to  the  convictions  of  every  reader.  There  is  a  moral  power 
in  it  to  move  one's  slusmsh  spirit  No  minister  can  read  it,  and  not  feel  ashamed 
of  his  cold  manner  andlifeless  way  of  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  copy  of  it  be  given  to  each  theological  student 
We  say,  let  the  Christian  that  complains  of  his  minister's  dullness,  or  inefficiency 
in  the  great  work  of  winning  souls,  present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  work.  The 
Introduction,  by  Dr.  Condit,  is  a  sensible  and  judicious  one,  and  neutralizes  the  er- 
rors, if  any  there  be  in  the  body  of  the  work.  We  expected  an  article  on  the  Chiii- 
tian  Ministry,  from  the  same  sound  pen,  for  our  present  number,  but  circumstances 
have  delayed  it 
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3.  Ji  Key  to  tki  Bock  of  Bmelaiion^  with  an  Appendix,  By  Jamm  M.  Macdonau), 
Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Second  Edition.  New 
London :  Colfax  &  Holt.    1S48. 

Ths  present  state  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  erents  now  transpiring  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  naturally  incite  to  inquiry  and  investigation  on  the  subject  of 
the  prophecies.  Much  will  doubtless  be  written,  and  many  new  theories  dindged. 
A  new  Quarterly  has  just  made  its  appearance,  mainly  devoted  to  this  object. 

This  little  work  of  Mr.  Macdonald^s  is  unpretending ;  yet  it  possesses  admirable 
qualities.  There  is  no  parade  of  learning,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  wanting  in 
good  scholarship.  It  is  brief,  and  yet  intdiligent ;  while  the  style  is  clear  and  sim- 
ple. It  was  not  prepared  so  much  for  learned  theologians,  as  for  th^  great  mass  of 
educated  and  thinking  minds ;  and  this  gives  it  a  more  popular  and  common-sense 
aspect  than  the  majority  of  similar  works.  Its  peculiarity  is  indicated  in  a  single 
sentence.  **  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  confused  medley  of 
disconnected  visions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  methodical  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  characterized  by  unity  and  continuity  of  design  and 
structure,  and  has  the  connection  and  order  of  history  itself  ^  Following  out  this 
idea,  the  author  frees  the  book  from  much  of  its  wonted  confusion  and  difficulty 
and  enables  the  common  mind  to  read  it  with  understanding  and  profit.  We  cor- 
dially commend  it  as  rational  and  safe,  though  we  di£fer  from  the  respected  author 
in  some  few  of  his  minor  interpretations.  The  speedy  call  for  a  second  edition  is 
good  evidence  that  its  merits  are  appreciated  by  those  who  are  seeking  light  on  the 
dark  yet  intensely  interesting  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

4.  Fundamental  PhUoaophy,  or  Elements  of  Primitive  PhUotophy  ;  being  the  First 
Bivision  of  a  Complete  Pmloeophical  Science.  From  the  German  of  Wiluam 
Tban GOTT  Knro,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Hudson, 
Ohio :  W.  Skinner  &  Co. 

This  work  is  a  translation  of  the  leading  propositions  of  King's  Fundamental 
Philosophy.  In  the  work  referred  to,  he  seeks  to  lay  Uie  grounds  for  a  scientific 
construction  of  a  system  of  philosopher*  He,  accordingljr,  endeavors  to  set  forth  in 
it  the  first  principles  of  all  philosophical  investigation,  its  limits  and  the  specific 
forms  of  its  actual  results.  It  constitutes  thus  a  department  of  science  that  pre- 
cedes in  nature  the  desired  sciences  of  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics  and  the  like,  and 
is  the  common  ground  and  source  of  them  all.  The  leading  propositions  only  of 
this  work  are  presented  in  this  translation.  In  this  form,  it  is  believed,  the  work 
will  prove  to  be  a  most  convenient,  as  it  is  a  much  needed  manual,  to  all  students 
of  mental  science.  It  embodies  in<}«iiries  which  are  not  discussed  very  satisfactorily 
in  any  English  work ;  while  the  simplicity  of  style,  the  strictness  of  method,  and 
the  profound  learning  and  laborious  research  which  characterize  it,  will  commend 
it  to  every  candid  res^er.  It  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  free  £rom  the  mysti* 
cism  and  extravagance  which  mark  some  departments  of  German  speculation. 

5.  Borm  BibHem  QttoHdiana.  Daily  Scriptural  Beadinga :  Bv  the  late  Thomas 
CHAI.MBB8,  D.D.,  LLJD.    In  three  volumes.    Harper  ec  Brothers. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  this  series  has  made  its  appearaace.  The  style  in 
which  the  work  is  got  up  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  work  is  worthy  of  its  fine 
dress.  It  presents  the  distinguished  author  in  a  new  and  very  interesting  aspect 
We  see  Chalmers  in  these  pases,  not  as  the  scholastic  theologian  or  the  profound 
philosopher,  but  as  the  humble  Christian,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  ana  seeking 
converse  with  God  in  private  meditations  on  His  Word.  These  *'  readings'*  are 
not  meant  to  be  expository  or  critical,  and  yet  they  embody  a  vast  amount  of  eru- 
dition and  biblical  criticism.  They  are  eminently  spiritual  and  i>ractical.  Thev 
everywhere  breathe  a  most  lovelv  spirit,  and  show  that  that  great  mind  walked  witn 
God  in  the  daily  experience  of  his  own  heart  They  are  the  first  free  practical 
thoughts  of  a  great  and  sanctified  mind  on  the  more  prominent  passages  and  inte- 
resting topics  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  history.  They  are  admirably  fitted  to  in- 
struct and  comfort  God's  people ;  to  promote  their  growth  in  grace,  and  love  for  a 
pure,  simple,  spiritual  religion.  We  doubt  not  that  the  work  will  be  read  and  ^>- 
predated  by  very  many,  and  be  the  means  of  much  good. 
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6.  Memoir  o/Wiljaam  ELLxmr  CsAinfUfO,  with  Extracts  from  His  Corresptm- 
denee  and  Manuscripts,  In  three  volumcB.  Boston :  William  Crosby  &  U.  P. 
Nichols.    1848. 

This  work  is  in  the  main  an  autobiography,  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
arranged  and  presented  to  the  public,  in  three  finely  executed  yolumes,  by  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Doctor.  It  contains  a  pretty  full,  and  apparently  impartial  history  of 
his  life,  and  also  extensive  selections  from  his  correspondence  and  various  MSS. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  volumes.  They  are  a  just  tribute  to  a  truly  great  man, 
who,  aside  from  his  theological  errors,  was  every-way  worthy  of  our  profound  re- 
spect and  admiration.  No  one  can  regret  his  religious  errors  more  than  ourselret; 
tney  are  an  immense  drawback  on  the  aggregate  of  our  estimate  of  the  man ;  and 
while  they  gave  him  commanding  influence  with  those  of  the  same  faith — or  rather 
no  faith — they  greatly  circumscribed  his  general  usefulness.  His  peculiar  viewi 
are  not  concealed  in  this  memoir.  The  history  of  that  sad  change  which  came  over 
his  religious  belief,  and  of  the  great  controversy  of  his  times  connected  vrith  Unitt- 
rianism — is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  chapter,  and  furnishes  many  mite- 
Hals  indispensable  to  an  impartial  account  of  so  important  a  controversy.  This 
portion  of  the  work  will  lessen  the  value  of  these  volumes  with  many.  But  against 
other  portions,  no  objections  can  be  raised.  His  correspondence  exhibits  him  in  a 
very  lovely  point  of  view.  As  a  friend,  a  man,  a  citizen,  a  philanthropist,  a  reformer, 
a  scholar,  we  see  very  much  in  him  to  praise.  His  heart  was  warm  and  laise. 
He  felt  for  others'  woes ;  and  devoted  his  hieh  attainments  and  the  energies  of  a  noile 
being,  to  the  good  of  his  race.  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  interest  by  his 
many  admirers.    They  will  not  lesson  the  regard  which  is  felt  for  his  memory. 

7.  JVoteSy  Explanatory  and  Practical^  or  the  General  Epistles  of  James,  Peter, 
John  and  ,htde.    By  Aijiset  Baeicbb.    Harper  &  Brothers,  1 848. 

This  volume  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance,  with  the  nine  previous  volumes 
of  **  Notes**  on  the  New  Testament,  by  the  same  author.  It  is  executed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  exemplifies  the  same  piety,  talent,  research  and  practical  wisdom, 
which  were  furnished  by  the  former  volumes.  The  ten  volumes,  to  be  followed 
by  another  we  trust,  on  the  Acalypse,  are  an  important  and  most  valuable  acqnii- 
tion,  to  aid  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  this  part  of  the  Bible.  The  charac- 
ter and  value  of  this  commentary  as  a  whole,  are  too  well  known  to  require  explana- 
tion or  commendation  from  us.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  valuable  for  all 
practical  purposes  on  the  list.  There  is  enough  of  criticism  in  it  to  make  the  text 
in  general  intelligible,  and  yet  not  enough  to  burden  it;  while  the  amount  and 
manner  of  illustration  and  exposition  are  unequalled  by  any  other  work.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  eminently  adapted  to  convenience  and  faqility ;  the  style  is  simple 
and  clear,  yet  vigorous ;  the  spirit  breathed  out  in  these  pages,  is  one  of  humble 
earnest  piety ;  while  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace  are  clearly  stated  and 
defended,  and  applied  with  no  little  ability  and  power. 

For  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible -classes  and  families,  and  indeed  for  the  general 
reader,  who  is  seeking  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  it  is  invuQable. 
It  meets  a  want  which  no  other  commentary  supplies.  It  has  done  already  immense 
good ;  it  will  do  more.  The  author  is  doin^  a  great  work  in  this  respect ;  may  he 
live  to  complete  it.  It  has  already  come  into  very  extensive  use ;  its  merits  are 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  public.  It  has  obtained  a  high  -reputation  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  present  volume  contains  very  decided  testimonials 
from  distinguished  British  clergymen,  of  various  denominations.  These  testimoni- 
als, from  such  sources,  are  peculiarly  gratifying  and  refreshing,  and  ought  to  go 
very  far  towards  removing  the  prejudice  against  tne  work,  which  yet  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  many. 

8.  History  of  the  Girondists  ;  or  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  French 
Revolution,  From,  unpublished  sources.  By  Ai^phonso  De  Lamartute.  la 
three  volumes.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  events  which  have  recently  transpired  in  France,  impart  peculiar  and  intense 
interest  to  this  work,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  upon  the  distinguished 
author,  in  mingled  admiration  and  anxiety.    The  subject-matter  of  this  history  is 
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in  itself  intensely  exciting  and  fall  of  instnietion.  It  embodies  lessons  of  great 
practical  value  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
We  have  here  a  portraiture  of  all  the  leading  actors  in  that  eventfol  and  bloody 
drama,  of  which  Kevolutiouary  France  was  the  scene,  and  the  world  the  astonished 
spectator.  The  list  embraces  not  only  the  personages  which  formed  the  Giron- 
dist party,  but  also  of  their  successors  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribuntd.  The  work  is  written  with  marked  ability,  and  with  rigid  impartiality. 
It  exhibits  great  research,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  wonderful  power 
of  analysis,  great  keenness  of  penetration,  and  a  perfect  dramatic  arrangement 
The  style  possesses  that  purity,  fire,  and  poetic  beauty,  which  have  characterized 
the  other  works  of  this  author,  as  well  as  his  parliamentary  orations.  There  is  a 
healthful  moral  sentiment  pervading  the  work,  an  unaffected  reverence  for  God, 
and  a  high  regard  for  truth.  The  history  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  the  delineation 
of  Robespierre,  to  specify  no  others,  are  masterly  executions,  uniting  to  the  stem 
facts  of  history,  the  charm  and  interest  of  romance.  It  is  unquestionably  the  ablest 
and  most  truthful  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  has  yet  been  written. 
The  memoir  of  Lamartine,  accompanying  the  last  volume,  embracing  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  the  recent  revolution  in  which  he  acted  so  distinguished  a  part,  adds 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

9.  Magara.    A  Poem,    By  Rxv.  C.  H.  A.  Bttucucy.    Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co.  1848. 

What  a  theme  for  a  poet's  inspiration!  The  dullest  head  and  the  most  stupid 
heart  will  become  poetic  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonder  of  nature.  We  have 
seen  the  most  common  matter-of-fact  persons,  become  suddenly  enthusiastic,  senti- 
mental, reallv  poetic  in  feeling,  manner  and  language,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  this  truly  grand  and  overpowering  scene.  Every  man  has  poetry  in  him,  and 
Niagara,  will  wake  it  into  being  and  call  it  out,  in  one  form  or  another.  Multi- 
tudes who  never  scribbled  verses  before,  make  the  attempt  at  the  shrine  of  this 
divinity.  Hitnerto  we  have  had  nothing  but  "  fugative'*  verse,  but  here  comes  a 
regnlsur  "  Poem" — Niagara  fairly  booked  and  in  rbynie  and  metre  !  It  was  a  bold 
flight  for  our  young  poeU  It  needed  the  practiced  pinions  of  the  soaring  **  eagle," 
whose  home  is  in  the  clouds,  to  bear  one  safely  over  such  a  torrent  of  waters  and 
chasm  of  thought  and  emotion.  But  there  is  poetry  in  this  book.  The  author  is 
not  destitute  of  the  true  fire.  Some  portions  of  it  are  more  than  respectable.  The 
versification  is  easy  and  smooth ;  the  conception  natural,  and  the  execution  fair ; 
and  this  is  saying  no  little  for  such  a  subject.  The  author  may  be  well  encouraffod 
to  cultivate  the  muse.  Above  ail,  let  no  reader  condemn  this  Poem,  till  he  has 
setn  Niagara,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  thought  and  emotion  which  this  work 
pleasingly  brings  to  our  remembrance.  The  notes  forming  the  Appendix  are  full 
and  valuable. 

10.  Loiteringa  in  Europe  ;  or  Sketches  of  Travel  in  France,  Belgiwn,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  AuBtriOy  Prussia,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining observations  on  Europeim  Charities  and  Medical  Institutions.  By  John 
W.  CoRsoM,  M.  D.    Harper  &  Brothers,  1848. 

Another  book  of  Travels  !  And  a  very  readable  and  entertaining  one.  It  will 
not  add  much  however  to  our  previous  information  respecting  European  society  or 
matters  in  general,  and  unfortunately,  this  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  our  books  of 
modern  travel.  We  have  had  "First  Impressions,"  «*  Pencilings  by  the  Way," 
*•  Incidents  of  Travel,"  and  "Bird's  eye  views,"  to  our  heart's  content,  but  very 
few  have  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  real  actual 
life  as  it  exists  abroad,  in  order  to  enrich  the  public  with  the  information.  Never- 
theless there  are  many  lively  and  graphic  sketches  in  these  volumes ;  the  style  is 
free,  natural  and  chaste;  Uie  sentiments  are  pure  and  elevated,  the  writer  is 
always  good-natured,  and  looks  at  things  on  the  bright  side,  and  he  will  find 
readers  not  a  few.  The  Lectures  comprising  the  Appendix,  are  really  vsduable. 
There  are  two  on  European  Charities  and  Poor,  which  it  will  do  the  heart  good  to 
read,  and  one  on  Foreien  Hospitals  and  Schools  of  Medicine.  They  embodv  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  on  these  subjects,  which  lay  the  public  and  his  pro- 
fession especially,  under  an  obligation  to  the  author. 
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JoBtfSine  and  Maria  Lam$a,  Louis  PkiKpptt  Firdmand  <^  JiuBtria^  JVidbaloi^ 
Jsabetta  U^  Leopold  and  Victoria.  By  Johx  S.  C.  Abbott.  Harper  It  Bro- 
thers, 1848. 

These  enterprising^  Publishers  are  bringing  ovt  a  goodly  number  of  popular  woib, 
and  in  a  slyle  of  unnvalled  beauty.  This  new  work  by  Abbott  will  doubtless  find 
many  readers.  The  characters  sketched ;  the  popularity  of  the  writer,  and  the 
feverish  state  of  the  public  mind  just  now,  in  r^^ard  to  "  Kings  and  Queens,**  will 
call  attention  to  this  new  work.  The  sketches  are  brief,  lively,  graphic,  and  in 
the  main,  we  doubt  not  truthful.  The  leading  events  in  the  private  and  public  lift 
of  each,  are  here  noted  and  arranged,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  form  a  tolerable  j«t 
estimate  of  their  respective  characters.  The  portrait  drawn  of  Josepldne,  is  a  moit 
lovely  and  beautiful  one.  Louis  Philippe,  we  think,  is  over-estimated;  receat 
events  will  go  fiu-  to  reverse  the  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  which  has  beca 
felt  for  him,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  under  a  world  of  reproach 
and  condemnation.  We  regret  tmit  the  sketch  of  him  does  not  emtnrace  the  poiod 
of  his  present  exile.  We  long  to  know  of  him,  authoritatively,  under  this  tercflile 
rebuke.  Are  the  dark  and  painful  reports  we  have  heard  concerning  him,  troel 
These  sketches  teach  a  lesson.  No  sane  mind  can  read  them,  and  envv  Kings  and 
Queens  their  crowns.  In  the  light  of  them  we  -see  with  aflfecting  clearness  thi 
vanity  of  all  human  greatness  and  glory. 

12.  Mary  Orootry  or^  TrwHng  Wife;  A  DonusHe  Temperance  TaU,   Qy 
Chabues  Bubdstt.    Harper  &  Brothers,  1848. 

This  is  a  Temperance  Tale  of  no  ordinary  interest  The  materials  we  an 
a«ured,  are  drawn  mainly  from  actual  life.  As  a  narrative,  simple,  trathfol, 
vnadorned,  of  the  blight  and  misery  and  degradation,  and  untold  evils  ever  attei- 
dant  on  the  drunkard's  course,  and  also  of  the'meek  sorrows,  and  patient  sufierioB, 
aokd  almost  super-human  resolution  of  an  injured  yet  loving,  trusting  and  noUe- 
bearted  wife,  it  possesses  power  to  move  the  sensibilities  and  instruct  the  jodf* 
Bent  of  the  reader.  There  are  scenes  here  of  domestic  sorrow,  caused  by  btemper* 
ance,  and  of  domestic  joy  and  prosperity,  as  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  reformatum, 
which  it  were  well  for  every  man  and  woman  to  read  and  ponder.  The  Uma 
here  taught  is  the  insidious  character  of  this  enslaving  habit;  the  imufficiency  of 
human  strength  to  accomplish  a  true  reform,  and  the  folly  of  thinking  to  sustain  and 
complete  the  Temperance  Reformation,  without  the  sanction  of  r^igion  and  the 
special  blessing  of  God. 

13.  William  the  Cottager.    By  the  A^hor  of  Ellen  Herbert ;  or  FamOy  Cianga. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1848. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  inimitable  sweetness  and  beauty.  It  is  full  of  pioof  lcf> 
sons  to  the  young.  It  narrates  the  history  of  one  who  was  reared  by  the  hand  d 
humble  piety ;  exposed  to  temptations  from  evil  associations,  and  made  to  aoftr 
greatly  in  consequence;  humbled  and  chastened  bvthe  discipline,  he  eladlyr^ 
turns  to  the  quiet  home  and  scenes  of  innocent  childhood,  where  the  early  leisoai 
of  godly  parents  bring  forth  fruit  most  grateful  and  blessed  It  teaches  ue  gml 
value  of  an  early  pious  training ;  the  reward  of  honesty  and  virtue ;  and,  above  aOf 
the  power  of  religion,  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  lowly  walks  of  life,  and  bring  con* 
tentment  and  happiness  to  the  cotta^  of  the  poor.  Parents  can  scarcely  pat  a 
better  book  into  the  hands  of  their  children. 

14.  71^  Children  of  theJVew  Forest.    By  Captain  Mabbtat,K.  N.    Harper  k 
Brothers.    1848. 

This  work  is  designed  mainly  for  juvenile  readers.  The  scene  of  the  itoiy  it 
laid  in  England,  in  Cromwell's  day,  and  the  events  of  it  are  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  tnat  eventful  period.  The  story  is  well  conceived  and  well  told ;  the 
characters  are  natural  and  well-sustained,  and  the  moral  of  the  whole  is  ODexcep- 
tionable.  If  the  Captain  had  never  written  anything  worse  than  this,  we  shonJd 
have  had  little  occasion  to  find  fault  with  him.  The  young  will  find  this  sn  ento^ 
taining  book,  and  about  as  profitable  as  the  better  sort  of  this  kind  of  lesdiog 
usually  is. 
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PULPIT   ELOQUENCE  AS    AFFECTED   BY   DIVINE 

INFLUENCE. 

By  Rbt.  J.  Fxw  Smith,  Prol  of  Sacred  Rhetorio  and  Pattoral  Theolof^,  in  the  Thaolofloal 

Seminary,  Aabum,  N.  Y. 

Eloquence  has  always  held  a  high  place  in  human  estimation. 
The  orator  commands  admiration.  He  wields  a  mighty  power. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  rule  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men ;  and  this 
is  his  prerogative.  It  is  his  to  stir  up  the  deep  waters  of  the 
soul ;  to  summon  every  passion  from  its  secret  chamber,  and 
arouse  it  to  activity ;  to  throw  burning  coals  upon  the  conscience, 
and  dart  the  lightning  flashes  of  truth  in  upon  the  mind.  And  it 
is  a  noble  sight  to  look  upon,  and  it  may  well  enkindle  the  loftiest 
ambition,  to  behold  a  man  master  of  eloquence,  swaying  assem* 
bled  thousands ;  £au3tening  upon  himself  every  eye  in  the  vast 
assembly,  looking  through  each  e^e,  into  the  heart,  throvring  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  into  their  souls,  convincing  their  reason, 
dedding  their  judgment,  and  carrying  them  as  one  man  with  him- 
self. Eloquence  has  had  such  triumphs;  and  they  are  among 
the  proudest  that  human  intellect  has  ever  achieved:  ana, 
therefore,  it  is  a  great  and  noble  thing  to  be  truly  eloquent.  It 
18  a  noble  thing  to  be  the  defender  of  innocence;  the  asserter  of 
justice ;  the  advocate  of  truth :  to  convince  men's  understanding, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  that  which  is  ri^ht : — and  this  is  tiie 
province  of  Eloquence ;  for  Eloquence,  in  its  highest  form,  is 
speaking  well  in  behalf  of  that  which  is  right. 

What  is  true  of  Eloquence  in  general,  loses  none  of  its  force 
when  applied  to  the  particular  department  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
There,  too^  it  is  a  noble  power,  commanding  admiration ;  and 
there  especially  it  is  speaking  well  in  behalf  of  that  whieb  is 
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right.    But  Pulpit  Eloquence  has  a  province  peculiarly  its  own. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  oljed  and  its  nature.    Its  o6;>c^— the 
highest  that  can  be  contemplated  by  a  believer  in  Christianity- 
is  to  persuade  men  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness :"  to  induce  sinful  men  to  enter  that  kingdom,  and 
those  who  are  therein  to  increase  in  conformity  to  its  holy  sta- 
tutes.   In  its  nature^  it  i^  an  instrumentality  rather  than  a  directly 
efficient  power.     It  does  not  produce  its  effect  on  men  simply  by 
its  own  energy,  or  by  the  direct  influence  of  means  which  itseU 
employs ;  but  is  dependent  for  success  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  desired  end,  upon  another,  and  distinct,  independent  power. 
The  Roman  or  the  Grecian  orator,  the  orator  of  the  Forum,  or  of 
the  assembly,  acted  directly  upon  the  human  beings  before  him. 
He  relied  upon  himself,  upon  his  skill  and  ability  in  the  use  of 
language,  upon  his  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  par- 
ticular facts  before  him,  and  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing;  and  not 
upon  any  extraneous  and  higher  power.     The  Pulpit  Orator,  how- 
ever, aiming  at  an  object  of  transcendent  worth,  is  conscious  that 
that  object  is  not  to  be  obtained  simply  by  his  might,  but  by  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  distinguishes  his 
position  from  that  of  every  other  speaker.     The  work  desired  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  him  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
great,  Almighty  Spirit.     And  while  that  work    is  worthy  to 
employ  the  nobletft  eloquence  that  ever  thrilled  the  heart  of  man, 
a&d  has  enlisted  the  warm  affections  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  he  is  yet  dependent  for  success  on  an  independent 
Power. 

Now,  this  great  fact,  which  gives  to  the  speaking  of  the  Pulpit 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  is  made  by  some  persons  a  ground 
of  objection  against  the  cultivation  of  Eloquence  by  tkose  who 
are  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  causes  others  to  deny  even  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  pulpit  eloquence.  Happily,  both  these 
dasses  are  few  in  number :  and  the  increased  regard  whidi  is 

f'ven  to  the  study  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  and  of  Elocution,  in  onr 
heological  Seminaries,  and  the  tributes  that  are  paid  to  the 
pulpits  of  our  land,  afford,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  reply  to  these 
objections.  It  is  not  our  pr^ent  purpose,  therefore,  to  defend, 
otherwise  than  incidentally,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  Omtorj 
fay  those  who  are  called  to  preach  the  gowpei.  Neither  do  we 
propose  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  and  the  proper  means  for  its  cultivation*  But 
hWj  admitting  tiie  great  doctrine  of  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^nay,  bsisting  upon  it,  as  the  Christian  preacher's  gftmnd 
of  confidence  and  enoouragementr^we  wish  to  ofer  some  remarks 
on  the  infltttnce  of  this  doctrine  <m  tiie  Eloquence  of  tte  Polpit 
or  the  Preaching  of  sadred  TruA. 
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And  our  first  xemark  is, 

1.  This  doctrine  shovid  not  cause  the  Christian  preacher  to  relax 
at  all  his  efforts  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  Pulpit  Elo^ 
quence^  that  isy  to  the  best  mode  of  Preaching. 

It  is  a  well  established  and  universally  admitted  principle  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  that  dependence  on  Divine  Providence 
does  not  diminish  responsibility,  nor  neutralize  individual  agency* 
Man  is  endowed  with  abilities  adapted  to  the  performance  of 
manifold  exercises  and  duties.  The  possession  of  abilities  im** 
plies  the  duty  of  using  them.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
incites  to  their  diligent  use.  The  teaching  of  dependence  for 
success  on  the  will  of  the  Spirit  does  not  affect  these  deeply* 
seated  original  principles — principles  inherent  in  man's  nature^ 
which  no  sophistry  can  eradicate,  and  fully  admitted  and  prom* 
inently  exhibited,  in  the  sacred  volume.  I  know  not  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  now  to  illustrate  this  familiar  truth;  for  illustnu 
tions  are  constantly  around  us.  ^^  Promotion  cometh  neither 
from  the  East  nor  from  the  West,  nor  from  the  South,  but  God  in 
the  judge ;  He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another."* 
Yet  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  and  "  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  shall  bear  rule."*  Our  daily  bread  God  gives  us, 
and  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  bein^  ;  yet  God  has 
enacted  the  law,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
and  has  bidden  us  to  guard  our  lives  from  harm.  He  sendeth  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain,  and  causeth  the  seed  to  produce  a 
harvest ;  but,  ^'  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and,  lo,  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof, 
and  the  stone-wall  thereof  was  broken  down."'  Universally, 
though  we  are  dependent  always,  and  for  all  things  on  God,  we 
admit,  and  act  upon,  the  principle  that  success  is  to  be  secured 
by  exertion  ;  eminence  to  be  attained  by  diligence  and  energy. 
So  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  efficient  power  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification.  But  we  who  are  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit — 
who  are  the  guilty  and  corrupted  ones,  and  who  are  endowed 
with  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  no  matter  what  their  con- 
dition— we  are  to  exercise  contrition,  and  deny  ourselves,  and 
set  our  affection  on  heavenly  objects,  and  grow  in  grace,  and 
give  all  diligence  to  make  our  callinff  and  election  sure. 

Now  it  has  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to 
save  them  that  believe.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the 
appointed  instrumentality  by  which  He  produces  ^e  conversion 
of  men.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  conversion ;  but  we  are 
taught  that  He  produces  conversion  by  means  of  the  Truth. 
Faith  owes  its  origin  to  this  Divine  Agent.    But,  "  faith  cometh 
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by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Grod,*'  and  ^'  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?"*  "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He 
us  with  the  word  of  truth.'**  This  word  of  truth  was  then  a 
preached  word  ;  and  now,  in  order  to  affect  the  mind  and  heart, 
it  must  be  presented  to  lliem.  And  we  ask,  is  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  how  the  truth  is  presented?  Ought  not  the  best 
mode  of  presenting  it  to  be  constantly  striven  after  1  and  is  not 
this  the  cultivation  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  highest  degree? 
The  fact  that,  after  all,  the  success  of  the  effort  aepends  uj>ott 
Ood,  can  afford  no  apology  for  indolence,  or  indifference  wi& 
regard  to  that  effort.  The  law  of  our  nature,  the  universal 
practice  of  men,  the  example  of  God,  and  His  Word  also,  these 
teach  us,  that,  when  an  end  is  set  before  us  for  our  attainment, 
and  means  are  put  within  our  reach  whereby  we  may  attain  onto 
it.  we  ought  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  means  irrespectively 
at  all  considerations  of  dependence  on  another  power.  The 
peculiarity  that  attends  the  calling  of  the  preacher  of  the  gospd 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  general  principle.  The  Grecian 
Orator 

«( —  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artazerxes  throne*' — 

addressed  men  of  like  capabilities  and  passions  with  those  who 
listen  to  the  Christian  preacher.  Minds,  hearts  are  to  be  reached. 
Man  is  speaking  to  his  fellow-man  ;  and  the  simple  fact  that  God 

glveth  the  increase  can  afford  not  the  slightest  reason  why  his 
ps  should  not  drop  the  honey  of  persuasion,  and  every  energy 
be  strung  to  its  highest  pitch  to  pour  forth  burning  words,  to  be 
eloquent  for  the  truth.  It  is  in  the  use  of  right  means,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  true  laws  of  our  nature,  that  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  expected.  He  who  endeavors  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  best  manner,  while  yet  humbly  realizing  his 
dependence  on  a  higher  power,  alone  has  a  right  to  expect  sac- 
cess.  He  who  makes  that  dependence  a  plea  for  negligence  or 
carelessness,  has  cause  for  shame  and  fear.  It  is  a  great  ab- 
surdity to  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  presenting 
truth  most  effectually,  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  devoat 
and  humble  looking  unto  Qod  for  aid.  It  is  a  great  breach  of 
charitv  to  suppose  uiat  those  who  would  attain  to  eloquence  are 
fostenng  vanity  and  the  love  of  display.  It  is  a  crime  against 
reason  not  to  admit  that  one  form  of  presenting  truth  maybe  more 
effective  than  another.  It  is  a  breach  of  true  reverence  towards 
Qod  to  imagine  that  H^  would  set  forth  any  doctrine  that  would 
prevent  our  endeavoring  to  attain  unto  the  best  form  of  the 
presentation  of  truth.    If  any  one  will  say  that  Qod  needs  not 
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the  device  of  human  art  or  science  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes ;  we  admit  this,  but  reply :  that  it  is  revealed  as  His 
gracious  purpose  to  accomplish  Uie  work  of  bringing  His  people 
unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  humaa 
lips ;  and  further,  Ood  can,  we  believe,  bless  any  and  every, 
effort  of  His  servants  in  His  cause.  But  does  it  not  clearly 
appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  of  His  character 
ana  purposes^  and  modes  of  action,  to  suppose  that  those  efforts 
which  are  best  directed — that  is  directed  with  the  wisest  reference 
to  known  principles  of  human  nature  and  revealed  truth,  He 
will  be  most  likelv  to  crown  with  abundant  success  ?  All  hus- 
bandmen are  alive  dependent  upon  God  for  success  in  their 
employment.  But  his  fields  will  produce  most  largely  who  is 
best  acquainted  with  agriculture,  best  skilled  in  the  use  of  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  most  diligent  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  them.  And  the  analogy  is  fair  and  convincing  in  its 
application  to  spiritual  husbandry.  It  matters  not  that  the 
dependence  is  in  one  case  for  physical  blessings,  and  in  the  other 
for  spiritual.  The  same  Ood  presides  in  both  cases.  Undoubt- 
edly He  has  an  equally  well  ordered,  and  carefully  observed 
system  of  laws  for  spiritual  things  as  for  physical,  though  those 
laws  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  us.  He  is  a  God  of  order, 
always  and  essentially,  and  what  we  call  anomalies,  both  in  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  world,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  are  parts 
of  His  system,  provided  for  from  the  beginning.  If  there  be 
certain  arrangements  of  aiguments,  certain  forms  of  expression^ 
certain  tones  of  voice,  certain  modes  of  gesticulation,  better 
adapted  than  others  to  convey  Divine  truth  clearly>  forcibly, 
affectingly  to  the  heart — surely,  God  would  have  tne  speaker 
make  use  of  these  in  preference  to  all  others — surely,  it  is  the 
use  of  them  which  He  will  be  most  likely  to  bless  and  make 
successful — surely.  He  would  not  have  the  grand  truth  of 
His  sovereignty  and  our  dependence  in  the  least  degree  hinder 
our  attainment  and  employment  of  them.  Now  the  great  object 
of  the  study  and  practice  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pulpit  Eloquence 
is  the  acquisition  and  use  of  those  arrangements  of  arguments, 
those  forms  of  expression,  those  tones  of  voice,  those  modes  of 
gesticulation,  which  are  best  adapted  to  persuade  men  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.  And  what  is 
there  in  this  that  should  be  at  all  retarded  or  obstructed  by  the 
doctrine  of  our  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit?  In  a  word, 
what  shall  hinder  the  most  devout  mind  from  selecting  the  best 
weapons,  burnishing  them  most  brightly,  giving  them  the  keen- 
est edge,  and  using  them  most  manfully  in  the  conflict  with  God's 
great  enemy  t 

I  have  already  hinted  that  God  has  by  His  own  example 
taught  us,  that  He  does  not  view  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
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what  truths  are  selected  for  presentation,  or  in  what  manner  they 
are  presented.  His  omniscient  mind  made  its  selection  out  oC 
mooes  best  adapted  for  exhibiting  to  us  His  character  and  wilU 
We  cannot  tell  why  other  ways  of  showing  us  His  holinesB 
and  love  might  not  have  been  devised  and  chosen,  unless  it 
were  that  the  way  which  the  gospel  teaches  was  better  adapted 
-than  all  others — best  adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
in  view.  Therefore,  Christ  Jesus  came  with  the  words  of  Eternal 
Life.  Therefore,  He  came  speaking  as  never  man  spake,  living 
as  never  man  lived,  dying  as  man  never  died.  Therefore,  such 
an  atonement  was  made,  and  in  such  a  manner.  God,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  saw  that  this  mode  was  better  adapted  than  aU 
others  for  bringing  to  bear  on  the  souls  of  men  those  truths  which 
should  result  in  their  salvation,  and,  therefore.  He  chose  it.  We 
do  but  humbly  imitate  His  high  example  when,  taking  the 
truths  which  He  has  furnished  as  our  means  of  operation,  we 
cultivate  the  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  those  truths  most  effectively  to  our  fellow- 
men. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit y  so  far  fmm 
repressing  effort^  should  call  out  every  energy  of  the  preacher ^  and 
incite  him  to  the  greatest  efforts  in  the  cultivation  of  true  eloquence. 

The  Pulpit  Orator  has  every  incitement  to  exertion  which 
stimulates  tne  orator  of  the  forum  or  the  assembly  ;  while  he  has 
superadded  the  great  stirring  thoughts  that  he  is  an  appointed 
instrument  of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  ends, 
that  the  truths  which  he  preaches  are  Divinely  uttered  truths, 
selected  because  of  their  adaptedness  to  reach  the  souls  of  men, 
and  that  there  is  the  promise  of  a  Divine  blessing  to  accompany 
his  labors.  He  has  not,  indeed,  the  stimulant  of  the  pohtical 
aspirant  who  seeks  for  power,  nor  of  the  ambitious^  omtor  whose 
aim  is  renown.  But  every  good  and  noble  motive  which  mav 
make  a  man  eloquent  bears  with  force  on  him.  He  views  his 
audience  as  men,  to  be  influenced  by  all  the  means  which  usually 
affect  mankind.  There  are  intellects  before  him  which  are  to  be 
enlightened — judgments  that  are  to  be  convinced — ^hearts  that 
^re  to  be  moved — wills  that  are  to  be  persuaded.  And  he  is  to 
ply  these  with  all  the  arguments  which  the  wide  domain  of  truth 
can  furnish,  and  with  all  the  motives  that  lie  within  the  circum- 
ference of  human  affection.  And  there  is  no  power  of  speech, 
no  art  of  expression,  that  may  not  be  made  subservient  to  his 
purpose.  The  end  which  he  sets  before  him  how  noble !  how 
glorious  !  how  worthy  to  call  forth  his  every  enei^,  kindle  the 
most  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  pour  the  richest  force  into  his 
utterance.  He  utters  a  panegyric^ — and  it  is  on  godliness.  He 
pours  forth  invective — and  it  against  sin.  He  denounces  an  ad- 
versary^t  is  Satan.     He  arouses  to  arms — ^but  it  is  to  the  taking 
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of  the  annour  of  righteousness.  He  stirs  up  to  conflict— ^but  it  is 
with  the  foe  of  the  soul.  He  kiadles  the  love  of  liberty  on  the 
altar  of  the  heart — ^it^  is  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.  He  excites  to  revolt  those  who  are  in  servitude — ^but  they  are 
the  slaves  of  sin  whom  he  arouses  to  burst  their  galling  chains — 
He  persuades — and  to  what  ?  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  holiness 
— to  abandon  ruin  and  secure  safety — to  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness. 

Look  at  yonaer  assembly,  densely  crowded  in  the  open  area, 
listening  with  eager  interest  to  him  who  addresses  them  from 
that  eminence.  Mark  how  his  words  bum  in  upon  their  souls. 
Catch  his  tones,  mark  the  flashing  of  his  eye,  see  his  action  full 
of  thought  and  power,  and  listen  to  his  words,  forceful,  crowded 
full  of  meaning,  each  drawn  with  carefulness  from  its  fountain ; 
see  the  weapons  which  he  wields,  how  directly  his  arrows  are 
aimed,  how  skilfully  he  advances  towards  his  object,  how  he 
takes  hold  upon  each  feeling  of  the  heart,  how  ne  enkindles 
indignation,  natred,  courage,  resistance,  against  the  enemy  of 
their  countiy — until,  at  length,  that  whole  assembly  rends  the 
air  with  their  cry  ^^  to  arms,  to  arms,  lead  us  against  uie  enemy  !^ 

And  was  all  this  skill  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian, producing  such  glory  for  his  country,  and  himself,  the  off- 
spring of  uncultivatea  nature  or  of  slight  effort  1  Far  from  it. 
It  came  as  the  triumphant  effect  of  patient  toil,  of  untiring  per- 
severance. It  was  the  result  of  concentrated  energies,  rjovr 
mark  the  audience  of  the  Christian  speaker — men  of  like  passions 
with  other  men — and  contemplate  the  great  object  which  he  has 
in  view,  and  shall  not  it  call  out  all  his  energies,  and  is  it  not 
worthy  to  receive  most  patient  and  careful  preparation  ?  With 
an  end  to  be  gained  infinitely  transcending  in  importance  that 
which  inspired  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes,  with  the  same  means 
for  gaining  ib  spread  before  him,  with  human  hearts  and  human 
minds  to  be  moved  by  varied  arguments  and  influence  of  fact,  and 
voice,  and  look,  and  word — should  he  not  exert  to  the  very 
highest  degree  every  energy  which  he  possesses  to  enable  him  to 
speak  well  and  successfully  on  such  a  theme  1  Suppose  that 
there  were  no  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence — suppose  I 
that  he  were  left  to  believe  success  to  be  dependent  entirely  on  I 
his  own  exertions,  oh,  how  should  he  exercise  himself,  and  stud^ 
and  strive  by  every  means  which  gives  man  influence  over  his 
fellow-man  to  be  successful  in  winning  them  to  Christ !  Who 
would  not  then  say  that  Eloquence,  such  eloquence  as  made  the 
Roman  senate  yield,  such  eloquence  as  shooK  the  throne  of  the  ) 
Macedonian  kinff,  were  a  most  blessed  power — a  power  to 
be  sought  for  by  the  Christian  preacher  with  all  the  diligence,  and 
self-denial,  and  persevering  labor  of  which  man  is  capable? 
And  now  introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  what 
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should  be  its  effect  ?  What  though  Ae  audience  he  addresses 
are  opposed  to  the  truth  ?  Is  there  not  the  greater  need  of  a 
skilful  and  powerful  presentation  of  the  truth  f  Although  there 
is  in  their  hearts  an  obstacle  which  no  mere  eloquence  even  of 
truth  can  overcome,  it  is  still  true  that  that  obstacle  is  to  be  over- 
come by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eloquence  of  truth,  and  thus, 
again,  that  there  is  need  of  its  skilful  and  powerful  presentation* 
And  while  it  is  true  that  all  his  success  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  Sovereign  Spirit,  it  is  also  true  that  the  action  of  that  will  lies 
ever  in  the  direction  of  a  right  use  of  means,  and  of  the  general 
laws  of  our  being.  But  more  than  all  this — ^when  he  knows  that 
it  is  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  remove  that  very  obstade 
which  hinders  his  success — when  he  remembers  the  promise  of 
the  GKver  of  the  Spirit  to  be  always  with  those  who  preach  His 
Word — when  he  nas  reason  to  believe  that  as  he  speaks  the 
Spirit  is  present  to  give  efficacy  to  this  Word,  shall  he  not  stir 
himself  up  to  greater  zeal,  and  more  earnest  effort?  What 
though  it  oe  the  Spirit's  office  to  make  the  gospel  effectual  unto 
salvation,  is  it  not  hig^  office  to  preach  that  gospel  unto  djin^ 
men  1  Is  he  nof  sent  forth  to  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled 
to  God — and  shall  not  the  fact  that  God  sends  him,  and  that  God 
accomplishes  His  work  through  him,  make  him  the  more  anxious 
most  eloquently  and  powerfully  to  beseech  theml  He  who 
realizes  that  he  speaks  as  Xrod's  ambassador,  that  God  is  with 
him,  that  the  Spirit  is  promised,  that  the  final  success  of  his 
preaching  is  dependent  on  One  who  knoweth  most  fully  the  heart 
of  man,  who  has  purposes  of  mercy,  and  has  determined  that  His 
Word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void — he  who  realizes  these 
things  will  have  a  motive  superadded  to  all  other  motives  arising 
from  a  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  contemplation  of  the  vast 
interests  at  stake  to  stimulate  him  to  strive  after  the  highest  de- 
gree of  Eloquence.  The  thought  that  he  is  co-operating  with  the 
Seat  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  conducting  of  a  system,  iii  which,  by 
ivine  arrangement,  human  instrumentality  forms  an  essentia 
part,  ought  to  make  the  preacher  most  careful  to  stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  within  him,  and  to  strive  in  the  highest  manner  to  speak 
well  in  behalf  of  that  which  is  right.  Surely  he  who  is  honored 
with  such  an  office,  and  called  to  a  work  of  such  vast  importance, 
should  be  willing  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  nothing 
short  of  the  best  of  his  possessions — to  attain  unto  nothing  less  than 
the  highest  excellence  of  which  he  is  capable,  in  the  performance  <^ 
his  work.  The  doctrine  of  dependence,  while  intended  and  cal- 
culated to  make  us  humble,  is  also  a  doctrine  of  encouragement. 
And  in  both  aspects  it  ought  favorably  to  affect  the  Eloquence  of 
the  pulpit — making  a  man  forget  himself  while  most  diligently 
employing  all  his  abilities.  Without  this  doctrine  how  could 
man  ever  hope  to  overcome  the  obstinacy,  and  remove  the  misery 
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of  human  depravity  1  Might  not,  would  not  despondency  weaken 
his  utterance  1  Now  he  has  all  the  stimulus  of  hope.  With  thia 
doctrine  ruling  in  his  soul,  how  can  a  man  be  pufied  up  with  that 
vanity  which  may  turn  eloquence  into  declamation,  weaken  its 
power  over  men,  and  make  the  pulpit  a  stage  for  human  exhi-« 
bition.  This  doctrine,  so  far  from  discouraginfir  the  study  of 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  becomes  the  veiy  life  and  spring  of  its  proper 
study,  ui^ng  the  sacred  orator,  for  its  sake— for  the  sake  of 
rightly  setting  forth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  securing  His 
approbation — to  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  the  art.  That 
fanaticism  which  expects  success  in  efforts  for  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  men  without  the  diligent  use  of  appropriate 
means,  is  not  less  culpable  than  that  self-reliance,  and  pnde  of 
intellect,  which  foi^etting  our  dependence  on  Qody  seeks  by  its 
own  ability  to  turn  many  to  righteousness. 

Facts  abundantly  sustain  these  views.  Pulpit  Eloquence  has 
shone  in  its  brightest  glory,  and  won  some  of  its  noblest  triumphs^ 
where  this  doctrine  has  been  most  fully  realized.  There  have 
arisen  men,  who  like  Apollos  were  eloquent  as  well  as  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  who  might  have  won  from  listening  thousands 
such  tributes  as  were  given  by  the  men  of  Lystra  unto  Paul  when 
they  called  him  Mercurius — who  yet  have  bowed  most  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  saying,  ^^  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us. 
but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  glory."  Even  these  two,  Paul  and. 
Apollos,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  those  who,  though  elo* 
quent  in  speech,  yet  most  devoutly  felt  and  owned  that  God  gave 
the  increase.  How  many  thousands  listened  to  the  eloquence  of 
Whitefield  and  paid  it  homage — ^while  yet  who  more  than  he 
bowed  before  the  Spirit,  even  in  the  use  of  every  art  1  Our 
Griffin,  and  our  Payson,  names  of  note,  striving  with  all  human 
power,  yet  looked  unto  the  Spirit  for  success.  Our  Edwajrds,  too^ 
deficient  as  he  was  in  much  that  constitutes  the  orator,  still  sum- 
moned to  his  use  and  combined  in  action  many  elements  of 
power,  until  beneath  his  mighty  periods  laden  with  awfiil  truths^ 
the  souls  of  men  bowed  in  trembling  or  swelled  with  anxious 
inquiry:  while  all  the  time  he  leaned  upon  the  Spirit's  aid,  and 
felt  himself  to  be  but  dust.  And  Chalmers,  too,  devoid  of  many 
f^ces  of  the  orator,  and  not  a  model  for  the  student,  yet  so  won- 
drously  eloquent,  with  his  giant  intellect,  and  eagle-winged 
imagination,  and  most  capacious  soul, — how  has  he  taught  us^ 
both  by  word  and  action,  that  the  great  man  becomes  still  more 
truly  great,  when  even  in  the  utmost  of  his  energetic  action,  and 
the  most  thorough  arousing  of  his  faculties,  and  the  most  perfect 
stringing  of  his  soul  for  his  performance,  he  relies  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  give  him  an  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  cause 
from  the  seed  ^  of  his  sowing  a  harvest  to  spring  up  for  the  glory 
of  Grod,  and  for  the  bliss  of  heaven.    And  others  might  be  named 
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among  the  departed.  And  tibere  are  Hiring  men,  vhotte  praise  ii 
in  the  churches  no  less  for  their  noble  eloquence  attracting  admU 
ration,  than  for  their  godly  lives  securing  regard,  who  clearly 
show  that  in  the  cultivation  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  they  h&ve  aot 
lost  sight  of  their  dependence  on  tne  Holy  Ghost :  that,  mo?ed 
with  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  and  watching  the  working  of 
God's  providence,  and  studying  tiie  principles  of  Grod^s  grace, 
Hiey  have  deemed  it  their  duty  t6  fit  themselves  so  far  as  they 
were  able  by  the  most  careful  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  and 
acquisition  of  power,  for  the  most  complete  and  profitable  co- 
operation  with  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  work  of  human  salvatioa. 

3.  This  doctrine,  properly  recognized^  will,  in  a  most  salutary 
manner  J  affect  the  charcLcter  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  said  and  done  in  the 
pulpit  which  ought  not  to  be  said  and  done  therein  :  things  as 
Much  at  variance  with  right  ideas  of  eloquence,  as  they  are  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  place,  and  the  service.  It  is  not  a  sufficient 
tpology  to  say  that  such  things  are  eccentricities,  or  that  the  mo- 
tive which  prompts  them  is  good.  No  motive  can  ^ve  sanction 
to  improper  means.  Pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  unpleasant 
eccentricities.  Good  men  may  have  infirmities,  deficiencies, 
fkults,  which  may  perhaps  diminish,  without  destroying  their  in- 
fluence— ^which  may  be  regretted  without  being  censured.  Bat 
personal  display,  trifling,  bufibonery,  jesting,  vulgarity,  in  the 
vulpit,  are  intolerable,  and  can  be  palliated  by  no  consideratiofis. 
Now  a  proper  recognition  of  the  great  doctrine  which  we  are  con- 
sidering 

(1.)   Will  give  dignity  to  the  utterances  of  the  Pulpit. 

He  who  realizes  that  he  speaks  continually  under  the  eye  of 
I  the  Spirit,  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  Him  for  success,  will 
eurely  be  anxious  to  avoid  everything  that  might  be  ofiensiTe  to 
the  Spirit.  He  will  cultivate  a  seriousness  and  'solemnity  both 
of  feeling  and  of  manner,  which  will  prevent  trifling  and  extra- 
vagance. He  will  weigh  well  his  words,  and  be  anxious  not  to 
go  beyond,  nor  fall  short  of  the  truth.  He  will  summon  to  his  aid 
all  that  may  bear  upon  the  great  object  before  him,  and  strive  to 
avoid  all  that  might  in  any  way  obstruct  or  counteract  the  effect 
which  he  desires  to  produce.  He  will  consider  all  foolish  talking 
and  jesting  as  "  not  convenient'' — as  utterly  unbecoming  the 
bouse  of  God,  and  the  lips  of  God's  ambassador.  This  doctrine, 
taken  into  his  heart,  will  prevent  his  employing  the  pulpit  as  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  his  own  powers  ;  or  as  an  arena  for  strife 
with  an  opponent ;  or  as  a  channel  for  the  venting  of  private 
animosities.  It  will  teach  him  to  maintain  tiie  character  of  an 
ambassador  of  God,  and  not  to  descend  to  the  petty  strifes  and 
pursuits  of  earth.  It  will  cause  him  to  forget  himself  in  the 
{^reaehing  of  Christ  crucified,  and  will  give  to  his  Eloquence  such 
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a  character  as  will  lead  his  hearers  away  firom  him  who  speaks  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  important  ancl  precious  truths  which  he 
utters. 

So,  again: 

(2.)    I7ds  doctrine  will   make  preaching   Scriptural   in  0$  . 
character. 

He  who  realizes  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  strive  to 
speak  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sermons  of  such  a  man 
will  be  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  Scriptures*  All  will 
bear  the  savor  of  the  source  whence  it  originates.  He  will  not, 
he  cannot,  expect  the  Divine  agent  to  bless  human  philosophy,  or 
human  literature,  or  human  science,  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul» 
Divine  truth,  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  is  the  instrument  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  produces  regeneration ;  and  he  who  would  hav« 
the  Spirit's  blessing  must  utter  this.  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for 
sinners  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion, and  this  will  he  who  depends  on  His  Holy  Spirit  preach, 
letting  its  light  and  influence  be  diffused  on  every  discourse.  He 
will  never  occupy  the  position  of  a  special  pleader  and  using 
scripture  merely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  point,  tear 
members  of  passages  from  their  connection,  and  destroying  their 
true  vitality,  give  them  a  meaning  of  his  own.  He  will  not 
come  in  God's  name  with  the  elaborate  speculations  of  human 
reason,  hiding  in  their  mist  the  light  of  the  gospel,  but  that 
gospel  will  preside  over  his  reason,  and  its  simple  teaching  will 
TOrnish  his  message.  What  he  finds  unauthorized  there,  he  will 
not  venture  to  propose  as  fundamental  truth.  He  will  not  seek 
to  feed  immortal  souls  with  the  dry  husks  of  natural  theology, 
but  gathering  the  sweet  manna  that  has  fallen  from  the  sky,  be 
will  present  it  to  his  wayfisiring  fellow-men,  that  they  may  eat 
thereof,  and  find  it  the  bread  of  Eternal  Life.     Once  more, 

(3.)  This  doctrine  will  give  an  unction  to  preaching. 

He  who  realizes  his  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  will  pray  \ 
for  the  Spirit's  aid  and  blessing — and  prayer  will  give  unction  to 
preaching.  Here  will  be  a  security  for  the  prevalence  of  that 
piety  wiUiout  which  no  man  can  be  a  truly  Christian  preacher, 
and  which  is  the  life  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  This  will  fill  the 
soul  with  holy  fervor.  It  will  drive  away  all  coldness,  listless- 
ness,  fri^d  formality.  He  who  rightly  views  this  great  truth  will  ' 
be  all  alive  with  interest,  and  his  preaching  will  be  ^^  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  His  devout  prayer  and 
humble  waiting  will  secure  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
this  will  give  that  warmth  and  earnestness  to  his  delivery  which 
are  felt  by  those  who  hear. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  thus  presented,  and  whose  cor- 
rectness, we  presume,  vrill  scarcely  be  questioned,  we  remark, 
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1.  TTiat  the  study  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  ought  to  receive  the 
dUigent  attention  of  those  who  are  called  to  preach  the  gospel. 

The  great  fact  which  some  employ  as  an  objection  to  its  stadj, 
viz.,  our  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  our  view,  and  as 
we  have  endeavored  to  show,  one  of  the  strongest  incitements  to 
its  cultivation.  A  proper  reception  of  this  fact  into  the  mind  and 
heart  will  guard  against  those  faults  which  too  many  ignorantly 
associate  with  the  study  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pulpit  Oratory. 
They  seem  to  suppose  that  Rhetoric  teaches  but  to  adorn,  and 
tends  to  vanity  and  mere  display,  while  Oratory  is  empty  decla- 
mation, and  a  merely  human  art  at  variance  with  the  sacredness 
of  truth.  But  let  them  consider  that  it  is  the  office  of  this  double 
art  to  enable  men  with  most  efiect  to  set  forth  the  truth,  to  make 
their  knowledge  most  powerful,  to  speak  well  for  God,  most 
clearly  to  exhioit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  most  closely  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  laws  which  that  Spirit  has  enacted  :  let 
them  consider  that  the  very  highest  eminence  in  eloquence  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  humblest  dependence  on  the  Sovereign 
Spirit — let  them  consider  the  power  of  speech  as  created  by  Grod, 
and,  with  all  its  wondrous  influence  on  the  soul,  selected  by  Him 
for  the  great  purpose  of  co-operating  in  man's  salvation :  let 
them  remember  that  Eloquence  is  not  simply  the  gift  of  Nature 
but  the  result  of  study  ;  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  orator  is 
formed  by  patient  toil,  and  persevering  practice — while  yet  all 
the  rules  of  the  art  are  derived  from  nature  herself,  and  its  highest 
aim  is  to  make  man  least  artificial  and  most  true  to  nature,  and  to 
enable  each  individual  man  to  develope  most  completely  the 

flowers  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  the  God  of  Nature — 
et  them  remember  and  consider  these  things,  and  they  will  be 
ashamed  of  their  weak  prejudices,  and  will  lay  aside  their  objec- 
tions, and  will  urge  others  and  themselves  to  study  to  speak  well 
in  behalf  of  that  which  is  right.  Men  do  not  think  when  they 
listen  with  intense  interest,  and  with  glowing  hearts,  to  some 
eloquent  speaker,  whose  language  full  of  power,  and  clothed 
in  beauty,  flows  with  so  much  ease  accompanied  by  so  much 
of  gracefulness  and  force  of  action,  of  the  months  and  years 
of  careful  study  and  continued  practice,  by  which  that  power  of 
language,  and  ease  and  gracefulness  of  delivery  have  been  at- 
tained. The  Athenian  crowd,  moved  to  bursting  enthusiasm, 
thought  not  of  the  sounding  sea-coast,  and  the  solitary  cave  where 
their  great  Demosthenes  was  trained  for  his  noble  triumph.  The 
Romans  detected  not  in  the  richly  flowing  sentences,  and  well- 
turned  periods  and  indignant  tones,  and  moving  appeals,  that 
came  in  such  profusion  Irom  the  lips  of  their  great  orator,  the 
midnight  studies,  and  careful  exercises,  which  were  their  prelude 
and  preparation.  Those  great  orations  which  have  given  fame 
to  the  orators  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  were  not  the  off- 
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spring  of  the  moment — at  least,  with  scarcely  an  exception  were 
not  the  efforts  of  uncultivated  powers.  And  when  hy  cultivated 
speech  such  mighty  results  are  produced,  such  glorious  triumphs 
are  accomplished,  shall  the  Pulpit  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  attaining  to  the  like  power  1  And  shall  we  offer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  infinitely  t* 
transcending  in  importance  all  sway  of  senates,  all  government  I 
of  nations — powers,  rude,  uncultivated ;  tongues  stammeringi 
that  might  be  made  to  pour  forth  burning  words ;  eyes  mean- 
ingless, that  might  give  double  force  to  truth ;  action,  rude  and 
awkward,  which  mi^ht  be  made  by  gracefulness  to  commend 
the  truth ;  gesticulation  devoid  of  force,  that  might  so  second  the 
utterance  of  the  truth,  as  to  make  it  like  a  winged  arrow  from  a 
well-strung  bow  %  Shall  there  be  no  regard  to  style,  no  careful- 
ness in  arrangement,  no  selection  of  words,  no  marshalling  of 
the  truths  committed  to  our  use,  so  as  to  make  them  most  effective 
and  triumphant '?  There  are  faults  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  ex- 
cellence to  be  attained ;  faults  which  do  greatly  obstruct  the  power 
of  truUi.  And  surely  that  department  of  sacred  study  which 
endeavors  to  teach  how  to  avoid  them,  and  to  secure  excellence, 
cannot  be  lightly  esteemed  bv  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Let,  then,  the  sacred  preacher,  or  let  him  who  expects  at  some 
fature  day  to  occupy  the  sacred  office  of  the  minister  of  Christ, 
carefully  improve  all  means  for  attaining  unto  the  highest  degree 
of  fitness  for  his  work.  Let  him  study  to  acquire  the  best  meUiod 
of  preaching  the  truth.  Let  him  strive  to  be  elocjuent  in  speech. 
His  great  object  is  to  persuade  men  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
and  His  righteousness ;  and  while  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
results  of  his  preaching,  but  for  his  fidelity,  let  him  remember 
that  he  is  not  faithful  unless  he  strives  conscientiously  to  dis> 
charge  his  duty  in  the  best  manner. 

2.  We  may  learn  the  reltUion  which  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  should  sustain  to  other  departments  of  Theological 
training. 

It  presupposes  both  knowledge  and  piety  on  the  part  of  him 
who  would  speak.  Both  these  are  essential  to  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Without  them  the  utterances  of  the  speaker  from  the  pulpit  are 
idle  declamation.  Even  Pagan  rhetoricians  have  deemed  a 
firtuous  character  essential  to  true;  eloquence,  insisting  that  the 
orator  should  be  a  good  man;  and  much  more  snould  the 
Christian  demand  of  him  who  speaks  in  God's  name  of  holy 
tilings,  a  life  of  godliness.  In  order  to  speak  well  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  subject  about  which  we  speak.  And  there 
must  be  knowledge  or  their  is  no  room  for  speech ;  no  materials 
for  eloquence.  But  knowledge  needs  an  utterance,  and  it  is  tibe 
province  of  this  department  of  study  to  teach  how  to  give  it  the 
best  utterance — to  take  one  who  has  learned  to  draw  water  £K>m 
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the  wells  of  salvation,  to  unifi^ld  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word  ; 
who  has  been  taught  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  made 
to  know  himself,  and  thus  his  fellow-men ;  before  whose  view 
sacred  truth  has  been  caused  to  revolve  until  her  aspect  has 
become  familiar,  and  he  knows  her  various  parts,  and  sees  them 
all  bound  in  one  combination  of  symmetry ;  and  has  marked  her 
jnrogress  among  men,   as  he  has  tracked  the  footsteps  of  the 
church,  sometimes  through  flame  and  blood,  through  desert  and 
darkness,  and  again  through  green  pastures,  and  under  bright 
skies — in  a  word,  one  furnished  with  knowledge,  and  make 
him  strong  to  use  that  knowledge  for  his  Master's  glory — to 
make  his  knowledge  power.     It  cannot  stand  alone,  independent 
of  other  departments  of  theological  training,  nor  may  they  with- 
out  serious  detriment  dispense  with  it.     If  they  furnish  the  bow 
and  the  arrow  for  battle  with  Grod's  enemies,  this  bends  the  bow^ 
points  the  arrow,  and  drives  it  to  its  place.     If  they  provide  the 
materials  for  a  bulwark  of  defence,  this  squares,  and  grooves, 
and  fits  them  for  their  true  position  and  most  eflFective  resistance* 
It  may  be  the  sculptor's  hand  which  takes  the  solid  marble,  and 
with  delicate  touch  developes  therefrom  the  finished  statue — ot 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  which  catches  the  living  forms  of  truth, 
and  paints  them  to  the  eye,  so  that  in  other  minds  and  hearts 
they  may  live  and  rule ;  or  the  well  trained  and  lofty-souled 
musician  who,  not  creating  sound,  nor  fashioning  the  instrument, 
yet  gives  to   sound   its  sweetest  or  most  stirring  tones,  and 
touches  with  greatest  skill  those  strings  whose  discourse  is  most 
pleasant  music.     It  demands  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  heart — and  to  it  all  nature  may  be  made  tributary*     God 
hath  His  preachers  every  where,  in  earth,  and  air,  and  dcy» 
Beauty  and  grandeur,  gracefulness  and  power,  are  all  around  ns, 
and  most  eloquent  is  their  utterance.     Tru&  comes  to  us  elad  in 
divinest  beauty.     On  the  rugged  mountain  brow,  in  the  deep 
green  valley,  on  the  rose-scented  breeze,  in  the  rich-hued  garden, 
by  the  roaring  ocean,  in  the  silent  evening,   God  hath   His 
ministers  of  truth,  and  all  discourse  to  us  of  Him,  and  His  great 
power,  and  matchless  goodness;   and  all   are  symbols  of  His 
character,  and  thev  give  traces  of  His  going  forth  which  we  may 
follow,    oo  shoulcl  we  preach.     Gathering  from  the  wide  domaia 
of  truth  the  subjects  of  our  utterance,  and  bidding  all  nature 
pour  into  our  laps  the  profusion  of  her  beauty,  we,  too,  should 
show  to  men  that  sacred  truth   clad    in   Divine  beauty,  and 
around  her,   as  her  heaven-appointed   attendants,  should    we 
throw  the  richest  tones  of  earth  and  air — ^the  still,  rose-scented 
breeze  of  evening,  or  the  ocean's  roar,  or  the  thunder  that  breaks 
upon  the  mountain-peak — that  we  may  command  for  her  man's 
admiration,  or  win  man's  heart  to  love  her,  or  bid  man  irem^ 
ble  at  her  power,  until,  at  lengthy  if  be  will  not  flee,  vrilk 
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beatipg  soul,  to  the  deep,  green  Talley  of  her  love,  he  shall  im 
angtiish  cry  unto  ihe  mountains  to  fell  upon  him,  and  hkle  him 
from  her  piercing  glance.  Christ  crucified,  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory — Christ,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, — is  the  theme  of 
the  Christian  orator — and  around  Him,  the  Lord,  should  all  nature 
bow,  ^^  sun  and  moon,'the  stars  of  light,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
and  the  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens,  dragons  and  all  deeps, 
fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor,  stormy  wind  mlfiUing  his  word ; 
mountains  and  all  hills,  fiuitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  beasts  an4 
all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl" — all  should  pay  their 
tributes  to  His  praise;  and  as  His  ambassador  should  the 
preacher,  furnishing  himself  with  all  knowledge,  strive  to  bestow 
upon  his^eme  all  of  beauty,  of  gracefulness,  of  forcefulness,  of 
power,  that  man  may  have,  or  man  may  learn,  by  studying  alike 
the  human  soul,  the  harp  of  many  strings,  or  the  great  world, 
that  hand  of  God  which  strikes  continually  upon  mat  harp,  or 
the  laws  of  grace  which  strings  and  tunes  that  Ifarp  for  heavenly 
music* 

3.  Our  subject,  while  it  thus  clearly  exhibits  the  importance  of 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  and  sets  forth  the  province  of  a  teacher  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  also  vnth  unwavering  grasp  holds  wp  the  greats  Evan^ 
gdical  principle  which  should  guide  in  the  teachings  and  the  study 
of  this  department. 

All  is  to  be  done  in  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  for  His 
sake.  We  are  to  strive  to  become  orators  that  we  may  better 
serve  Gt)d,  We  are  bound  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  powers, 
to  cultivate  them  to  the  highest  degree  for  this  end.  The  honor 
conferred  on  those  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
requires,  that  on  their  part  they  should  strive  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner  to  fit  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  that  ministry. 
Gratitude  demands  this.  Reverence  alike  demands  it.  True 
devotion  demands  it.  ''  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto 
the  Lord  my  God,  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.'"*  The 
best  that  we  can  present  is  the  least  that  we  should  present. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  condescends  to  use  our  instrumentality, 
ought  to  nave  that  instrumentality  in  its  most  perfect  form.  At 
the  same  time,  self  is  to  be  kept  ever  veiled  by  the  thought  of  God's 
supremacy.  Not  for  self-gratification,  not  for  applause,  not  for  mere 
personal  power — ^for  nothing  short  of  God's  honor  in  the  prosperi^ 
of  Zionr— is  Eloquence  to  be  studied,  or  to  be  taught.  And  we 
can  hope  for  final  eminent  success  only  so  far  as  we  recognise 
this  principle  and  are  controlled  by  it  Without  it  there  may  be 
the  show  of  Eloquence  and  temporary  popularity,  but  not  the 
approbation  of  God  and  real  success.  These  will  oome  only  as 
the  result  of  a  sincere  dependence  upon  Him,  and  humble  asking 
^  His  blessing*    The  heart  of  piety  will  thus  be  found  tp  be  the 
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proper  fountain  of  Eloquence — and  true  Eloquence,  rich  in  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One,  will  pat  to  flight  all  idle  declamation, 
and  by  the  lips  of  him  who  speaks  will  God  glorify  His  grace. 
Knowledge  sanctified  by  piety  thus  becomes  power — ^power  em- 
ployed for  God's  honor  and  man's  good. 

4.  Our  subject  impresses  us  toith  the  importance  of  ctdtivaHng 
a  most  devotU  sense  ofowr  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spwit. 

This  is  not  only  a  dictate  of  religion,  and  an  essential  of  true 
piety,  but  also  contributes  lai^ely  to  give  to  the  pulpit  perform- 
ances of  the  minister  their  highest  power  and  excellence  of 
character.  The  preacher  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  should  pre- 
eminently be  a  man  of  piety,  ^^  praying  always  with  all  prater 
and  supplication  in  the  spirit.''  By  constant  commuj^ion  with 
the  fountain  of  all  good,  should  he  at  the  same  time  keep  alive  in 
his  soul  a  sense  oi  his  dependence  on  that  blessed  Spirit,  and 
secure  the  flowing  into  his  soul  of  the  needed  srace,  and  upon 
his  efibrts  the  Divine  blessing.  By  reading  of  me  holy  word,  by 
devout  meditation,  by  retirement  and  prayer  is  he  to  be  made  to 
realize  more  and  more  this  great  truth,  ana  as  he  realizes  it  more 
fully  its  influence  will  pervade  his  whole  character,  both  intel- 
lectual^ and  spiritual,  and  shine  forth  in  all  his  utterance. 


ARTICLE  11. 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  GOD. 

By  Rer.  Ekooh  Pom>|  D.D ,  Pro£  llieology,  Bangor  Tlieo.  SemJnery. 

The  word  justice^  from  the  Latin  jus^  is  but  another  name  for 
tiie  daCy  the  right.  It  supposes  two  or  more  persons,  or  one  per- 
son sustaining  difierent  relations,  and  signifies  what  is  rig^  be- 
tween them,  or  what  is  due  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Justice,  though  of  the  same  general  nature,  may  be  regarded 
under  two  difierent  forms  or  species,  com/Tiemo/ and  governmental. 
Commercial  justice  supposes  two  parties  or  persons  to  sustain  to 
each  other  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor ^  and  marks  the 
amount  due  frt)m  the  one  to  the  other.  It,  moreover,  exacts  that 
the  due  be  rendered,  or  that  the  amount  be  paid.  An  individual 
performs  for  me  some  act  of  service,  or  I  purchase  of  him  some 
article  of  convenience,  on  account  of  which  I  otoe  him  a  sum  of 
money.    Commercial  justice,  in  the  abstract,  is  the  precise  mea- 
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sure  of  what  I  owe.  It  also  demands  that  the  deht  be  cancelled. 
If  I  have  promised  to  pay  the  debt,  then  faithfulness^  as  well  as 
justice,  requires  its  payment.  Still,  faithfulness  and  justice  are 
diflFerent  things.  Justice  would  have  exacted  the  payment,  if  I 
had  made  no  promise.  The  promise  brings  me  under  an  addi- 
tional inducement,  viz :  that  of  fidelity  to  my  word. 

From  the  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  God  and 
His  creatures,  He  can  never  be  commercially  either  their  debtor 
or  creditor.  Hence,  strict  commercial  justice  can  have  no  place 
between  Him  and  them.  There  may  be  that  which,  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  resembles  it,  and  expressions  may  be  found  in  the 
Bible  which  seem  to  imply  it;  as  when  the  Jews  are  charged 
with  robbing  God,  in  withholding  their  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
when  they  are  exhorted  to  pay  unto  him  their  vows.  But  these, 
and  the  like  expressions,  are  used,  obviously,  in  a  somewhat 
figurative  sense.  God  is  the  absolute  proprietor  of  His  creatures. 
Themselves,  and  all  that  they  possess,  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
His  own.  How  then  can  He  be  their  debtor  or  creditor,  in  the 
sense  of  strict  commercial* justice?  The  thing  is  manifestly  im- 
possible ;  and  hence,  justice,  as  subsisting  between  God  and 
men,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  other  kind,  viz. :  governmental. 

This,  too,  implies  two  or  more  persons,  or  one  person  sustain- 
ing different  relations,  and  is,  abstractedly,  the  precise  measure 
of  what  is  due  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  the  due  here  is  of 
a  moral^  a  governmental  nature,  and  not  one  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  relation  on  which  this  form  of  justice  rests  is  prominently 
that  of  ruler  and  ruled,  the  sovereign  and  the  subject j  and  we 
here  use  these  terms  in  their  widest  signification,  extending  from 
the  ruler  and  head  of  a  family,  up  to  the  ruler  of  a  state,  and  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe. 

Governmental  justice  may  be  considered  in  a  general  or  a  re- 
stricted sense.  In  a  general  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
dutvj  or  duty  when  coupled  with  desert.  In  this  sense,  the 
child  is  unjust  to  his  parent,  and  the  scholar  to  his  master,  and 
the  subject  to  his  rightful  sovereign,  when  he  refuses  obedience. 
In  this  sense,  a  sovereign,  by  suffering  his  law  to  be  violated, 
and  his  authority  to  be  trampled  on,  may  be  unjust  to  himself. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  governmental  justice  is  retributive*     It  re- 

Sards  the  sovereign's  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  requires  that 
lis  be  strictly  according  to  desert.,  It  requires  that  judgment  be 
laid  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet,  and  that  favors 
and  frowns,  rewards  and  punishments,  be  meted  out  with  an 
even  hand. 

In  the  more  genera/ sense  of  the  term  justice,  every  sovereign 
may  be  said  to  owe  to  his  subjects  wise  regulations,  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  to  be  sanctioned  by  suitable  rewards  and  penal- 
ties.   He  owes  also  to  the  loyal  faithful  subject  his  protection 
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and  care.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  owes  to  his  rightfiil 
sovereign  a  cheerful  obedience,  a  devoted  service.  We  use  the 
word  owe  hen^,  not,  of  course,  in  the  commercial  sense,  but  in  the 
moral  sense.  And  we  are  sanctioned  in  this  use  of  it  by  the  con- 
tinual recurrence,  in  like  connections,  of  the  good  English  word 
Qught^  which  is  but  the  preterite  o!  owe.  Thus  we  sajr,  that  the 
sovereign  ought  to  establish  good  laws,  and  that  the  subject  ought 
to  obey  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  subject  owes  obedience.  If  this  is  ren- 
dered, he  is  the  proper  subject  of  reward.  In  the  moral,  govern- 
mental, retributive  sense,  his  sovereign  may  be  said  to  owe  him 
a  reward.  Strict  justice  fixes  the  measure  of  this  reward,  and 
requires  that  it  be  bestowed. 

If,  however,  obedience  be  not  rendered  ;  but,  in  place  of  it, 
there  be  positive  disobedience,  then  a  debt  is  contracted  in  the 
other  direction.  The  sovereign  has  a  demand  against  the  subject, 
which  can  be  legally  cancelled  only  by  the  infliction  of  a  pe- 
nalty. Strict  justice  notes  the  measure  of  this  penalty,  and  (as 
in  the  former  case)  demands  its  execution.  It  must  be  executed, 
if  the  full  strength  and  perfection  of  the  government  are  to  be 
sustained.  To  remit  the  penalty  without  an  equivalent,  to  remit 
it  on  slight  and  insufficient  grounds,  is  morally  to  defraud  and 
weaken  uie  government.  It  is  to  introduce  a  principle  which,  if 
pursued,  will  work  its  overthrow.  As  well  might  a  banking- 
house  be  sustained,  which  shodld  proceed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
linquishing, without  an  equivalei\t,  all  its  debts,  as  a  govern- 
ment could  be  sustained,  which  should  proceed  on  the  principle 
of  relinquishing,  without  an  equivalent,  all  its  penalties.  Com- 
mercial and  governmental  justice  differ,  indeed,  as  to  their  sub- 
jects, or  objects,  but  the  demands  of  the  one  are  as  imperative  as 
those  of  the  other  and  the  consequences  of  trifling  with  them,  in 
both  cases,  are  alike  ruinous. 

I  have  said  that  the  demands  neither  of  commercial  norgovem- 
mental  justice  can  be  safely  relinquished  without  an  equivalent. 
It  may  be  necessary  that  something  should  be  added  here,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  equivalent,  in  either  case.  A  commercial  equi- 
valent is  a  mere  quid  'pro  quo ;  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  debt, 
or  other  property  of  like  value.  This,  therefore,  is  a  simple 
matter.  A  governmental  equivalent  for  the  infliction  of  a  penalty 
must  be  something  which  will  answer  all  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  government  as  fully  as  the  infliction  itself.  It  may,  or  may 
not,  be  the  endurance,  by  a  substitute,  of  the  same  kind  and 
amountof  sufiering ;  but  it  must  be  an  infliction,  an  endurance, 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  as/uZ/v  sustain  the 
government,  ?ls  perfectly  meet  its  righteous  demands,  as  would 
die  infliction  of  the  literal  penalty.  The  difficulty  in  remitting 
a  just  penalty  is,  that  the  government  is  thereby  weakened,  its 
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authority  is  impaired,  its  righteous  claims  are  not  cancelled* 
Now  if  a  substitute  can  be  provided,  which  shall  fully  answer  all 
these  ends  of  government,  then  justice  is  satisfied,  an  equivalent 
is  rendered,  and  a  remission  of  the  penalty  may  safely,  follow. 
But  unless  an  equivalent  of  this  kind  is  rendered,  the  penalty 
must  be  inflicted,  or  justice  is  sacrificed,  and  the  government  is 
weakened,  if  not  prostrated. 

And  here  we  see  the  error  of  those  who  hold  that  repentance 
satisfies  for  sin,  and  furnishes  a  sufficient  ground  of  pardon. 
How  would  such  a  principle  operate,  in  reference  to  commercial 
justice  ?  Suppose  creditors  universally  were  expected  and  re- 
quired to  relinquish  their  claims,  just  as  soon  as  their  debtors 
were  sorry  that  they  nad  contracted  thern.  Would  not  such  a 
principle  be  fatal  to  commercial  justice,  destroying  all  confidence 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  orderly 
transaction  of  business  1  But  no  less  fatal  would  it  be  to  govern- 
ments to  regard  repentance  alone  as  making  satisfaction  for 
crimes,  and  furnishing  a  sufficient  ground  for  their  forgiveness. 
Repentance  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  transgressor  to 
receive  a  pardon,  and  to  profit  by  it ;  and  hence  it  is  made,  under 
the  Divine  government,  the  indispensable  condition  of  pardon. 
But  repentance,  of  itself,  constitutes  no  equivalent  for  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law,  or  the  infliction  of  its  penalty,  and  no  proper 
ground  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  justice  in  the  abstract ;  of  its  in- 
trinsic nature,  its  diflerent  forms,  and  its  demands.  It  will  be 
understood  that  this  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  justice  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  attribute ;  the  attribute  of  a  free,  intelligent 
being.  Justice,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  fixed  principle.  It  is  the 
due  from  one  being  to  another.  But  justice,  considered  as  a 
moral  attribute,  belongs  to  the  character.  It  is  a  disposition  to 
do  what  is  just.  It  is  a  fixed  purpose,  a  determination,  to  meet 
and  fulfil  its  high  demands. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  justice  is  a  form  of 
benevolence ;  or  whether  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  hve 
which  is  ^'  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  To  this,  we  answer,  that 
justice,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  a  form  of  benevolence,  more  than 
trutl^  or  right,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  form  of  benevolence.  But 
justicXj  considered  as  a  moral  attribute, — in  other  words,  the 
disposuion  to  be  just,  is  a  form  of  benevolence.  It  is  as  really 
so  as  mercy  or  grace.  God,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  is  hw^ 
Love  enters  into  and  comprises  His  whole  moral  character.  Bat 
the  justice  of  God,  considered  as  an  attribute,  is  an  important 
part  of  His  moral  character,  and,  of  course,  must  be  but  a  modi- 
fied form  of  love.  It  is  benevolence  in  Grod  which  prompts  him 
to  do  justly^  as  well  as  to  love  mercy.    His  benevolence  is  at 
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truly  manifested  in  meeting  the  strict  demands  of  justice,  as  in 
exercising  compassion,  or  in  doing  good. 

The  proof  that  God  possesses  the  attribute  of  justice,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  He  is  perfectly  jm5/,  is  easy.  This  is  repeatedly 
and  most  expressly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right ?'^  Gen.  18:  25.  "A  God  of 
truth  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  Ae."  Deut.  32  :  4. 
^^  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne.*' — 
Ps.  89 :  4. 

Justice  is  an  essential  part  of  holiness ;  so  essential  that  no 
being  can  be  holy  who  is  not  just.  The  justice  of  God  is,  there- 
fore, involved  in  His  holiness. 

It  is  likewise  involved  in  the  fact  of  His  perfection  as  a  moral 
Governor.  A  perfect  moral  governor  must,  of  necessity,  be  just 
— perfectly  just.  The  least  injustice,  or  want  of  justice  in  his 
character,  or  government,  would  imply  a  defect  which  nothing 
could  remedy — would  imprint  a  stain  which  nothing  could  wash 
away. 

(Sod's  justice  is  further  evident  from  the  fact,  that  He  requires 
His  intelligent  creatures  to  he  justJ^^  **  Remove  violence  and 
spoil,  and  execute  judgment  and  Justice.''  Ezek.  45  :  7.  "  To 
do  justice  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice."  Prov. 
21 :  3.  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly ^^^ 
&c.  Mic.  6:  8.  Surely,  injunctions  like  these,  on  the  part  of 
God,  necessarily  iii^ply  that  He  is  Himself  just. 

We  may  further  add,  if  further  proof  is  needed,  that  (3od  has 
appointed  a  day  for  the  display  of  His  justice ;  when  He  will 
fully  satisfy  the  universe  of  creatures,  that  His  ways  are  aD 
righteousness,  and  His  judgments  just.  The  object  of  the  gene* 
ral  judgment  is  not  to  satisfy  God  how  His  creatures  have  acted, 
but  rather  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  justice  dnd  propriety  of  His 
dispensations.  By  the  disclosures  there  made  He  means  to  stop 
every  mouth,  to  silence  every  murmur,  and  show  to  the  congre- 
gated myriads  around  Him  that  He  has  done,  in  every  instance, 
nght.  Accordingly,  the  day  here  referred  to  is  spoken  of  in  the 
the  Scriptures  as  **  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God."  Most  certainly,  God  would  never  have  appointed  a  day 
for  such  a  purpose,  had  He  not  known  that  His  justice  would 
bear  investigation  ; — had  He  not  known  that  it  was  perfect,  and 
would  stand  the  test. 

We  are  to  believe,  therefore,  (what  most  men  who  are  not 
atheists  profess  to  believe,)  that  God  is  just*  He  is  just,  in  the 
higher  and  more  general  sense  of  justice,  fulfilling  all  His  obliga* 
tions  both  to  His  creatures  and  Himself;  and  just,  also,  in  the 
retributive  sense ; — disposed  to  reward  the  obedient,  and  to  treat 
tU  the  myriads  of  His  intelligent  creatures  according  to  th«ir 
works. 
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We  have  said  that  most  men,  who  are  not  atheists^  profess  to 
believe  in  the  justice  of  God.  But  it  may  be  feared  that  many, 
who  have  no  doubts  on  that  point,  have  not  duly  considered  the 
importance  of  this  attribute,  in  its  bearing  on  the  Divine  character 
and  government.  To  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we  will 
now  direct  attention. 

And  our  first  remark  is,  that  the  perfect  justice  of  God  is  an 
admirable  and  glorious  trait  of  His  character.  This  attribute 
consists  in  the  disposition  to  do  right — universally,  immutably  and 
forever  right.  It  prompts  the  Divine  Being  to  maintain  inviolate 
His  own  dignity,  and  honor,  and  rights,  as  a  moral  governor ;  in 
other  words,  to  h^just  to  Himself.  It  prompts  Him  to  maintain, 
to  the  Jast  iota,  the  claims  of  His  holy  law,  and  to  administer 
His  government  with  unflinching,  unfaltering  rectitude.  It 
prompts  Him  to  extend  the  wing  of  His  omnipotent  protection 
over  every  loyal,  obedient  subject,  and  to  reward  him  to  the  full 
measure  of  what  he  deserves.  It  further  prompts  him,  as  of 
necessity  it  must,  to  punish  the  incorrigibly  disobedient;  not 
harshly,  not  cruelly,  but  in  measure  and  manner  according  to 
their  works.  And  now  what  is  there  in  all  this  which  is  not 
honorable,  glorious  to  the  Supreme  Being, — which  does  not  ren- 
der Him  the  more  worthy  to  be  feared,  adored,  and  loved  ? 

Many  persons  are  displeased  with  the  justice  of  God.  They 
cannot  think  of  it  without  shrinking,  and  almost  shuddering. 
But  why  shudder  in  the  presence  of  a  Being  who  will  do  exactly 
and  forever  right  1  The  thought  of  God's  justice  does  not  make 
the  holy  aneels  shudder ;  and  why  should  it  have  such  an  effect 
upon  us  1  It  is  conscious  guilt  which  makes  us  tremble.  This 
alone  could  make  us  shrink  away,  in  shame  and  terror,  before  a 
Being  who  is  so  gloriously  just. 

The  justice  of  God  is  not  only  a  glorious  attribute  in  itself,  it 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  the  ^eviect  symmetry  drnd  proportion  of 
the  Divine  character.  There  is  much  in  the  character  of  God 
that  is  mild,  gentle,  forbearing,  compassionate,  disposing  its  be- 
nignant possessor  to  forgive  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin. 
Now,  suppose  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  these  milder  traits,  so  that  He  could  not  resent  an 
injury,  or  punish  an  offence.  Suppose  He  were  all  mercy,  in 
such  sense  as  to  be  entirely  divested  of  the  attribute  of  justice. 
Would  such  a  character  be  a  perfect  one  1  ,  Would  such  a  being 
be  qualified  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  universal  dominion,  and 
govern  the  worlds  which  God  has  made?  Such  a  being  would 
possess  .907716  amiable,  excellent  traits  of  character  ;  such  as  actu- 
ally belong  to  God  ;  but  they  would  need  to  be  balanced^  set  off, 
by  others.  There  would  be  needed  the  great  make-weight  of 
justice,  to  come  in  on  the  other  side.  A  character  such  as  we 
have  supposed,  unless  balanced,  regulated,  perfected  by  justice. 
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would  be  altogether  a  one-sided  character.  It  would  lack  sym- 
metry, proportion,  perfection.  It  would  be  a  character  of  weak- 
ness— childish  weakness,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  universe. 

Again ;  the  justice  of  God  is  that  which  gives  stability  to  His 
government,  and  entitles  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent 
creation.  "  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  hahitation^^ — or  as 
it  might  be  rendered,  the  establishment — "  of  his  throne."  They 
go  to  settle  and  confirm  it,  and  render  it  immovable  and  glorious. 
The  creatures  of  God  hnow  tiow  on  what  to  depend.  Whether 
loyal  or  disloyal,  obedient  or  disobedient,  they  know  on  what  they 
are  to  depend.  They  know  there  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  right,  that 
God  understands  it,  and  that  he  is  immutably  determined  to  con- 
form His  administration  to  it.  Were  God  other  than  perfectly 
and  unchangeably  just,  were  He  liable  to  be  moved  by  partiality, 
or  swayed  by  passion  or  caprice  ;  His  intelligent  creatures  would 
no  longer  know  on  what  to  depend.  The  wicked  might  be  re- 
warded, and  the  righteous  punished.  The  inhabitants  of  heaveD 
jmight  be  cast  down  from  their  high  estate,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
hell  might  be  exalted.  And  all  this,  without  any  regard  to  jus- 
tice or  right,  from  the  mere  prejudice  and  caprice  of  the  Sove- 
reign. It  is  perfectly  evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  it 
is  the  strict  justice  of  God  which  gives  to  His  government  its 
stability  and  consistency.  It  is  this  glorious  attribute  of  justice, 
which  removes  the  apprehensions  and  inspires  the  confidence  of 
all  the  dutiful  part  of  His  creation.  It  is  the  justice  of  God 
which  makes  it  certain  that  the  obedient  will  be  forever  cared  for, 
protected,  and  rewarded.  It  is  the  justice  of  God  which  makes 
it  as  certain  that  the  incorrigibly  rebellious  will  be  forever 
punished. 

Says  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  one  occasion  :  *'I  heard 
a  great  voice  of  much  people  m  heaven,  saying.  Alleluia  ;  sal- 
vation, and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ; 
for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments;  for  he  haih  judged 
the  great  whore  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication. 
And  again  they  said.  Alleluia  ;  and  her  smoke  rose  up  forever 
and  ever.''  It  is  here  represented  that  the  final  energies  of  God*s 
church,  symbolized  by  the  great  whore,  are  to  be  punished  for- 
ever and  ever ;  not  because  God  is  partial,  or  passionate,  or 
capricious,  or  revengeful,  or  cruel,  or  unjust, — ^but  because  "  tnte 
and  righteous  art  his  judgments ;^^ — in  other  words,  because,  He 
is  inflexibly  and  eternally  ^*t«5^,  and  this  justice  is  glorious  in  the 
view  of  heavenly  beings.  "  Again  they  said,  Alleluia ;  and  her 
smoke  rose  up  forever  and  ever." 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  understand  and  maintain  the  justice 
of  God,  because  on  this  rests  the  entire  scheme  of  Redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.     Why  must  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appear  in 
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our  world,  and  pour  out  His  blood  upon  the  cross?  It  was  to 
satisf]^  the  violated  justice  of  God,  and  thus  open  a  way  for  the 
exercise  of  mercy.  If  God  had  not  been  just,  inflexibly  just ; 
if  He  had  not  had  a  strict  regard  for  His  own  authority  and  nghts 
as  a  Sovereign,  and  for  the  honor  and  authority  of  His  law ;  if 
He  had  been  capable  of  disregarding  the  claims  of  justice, 
and  thus  putting  at  hazard  all  the  interests  of  the  universe; 
in  this  case  He  might  have  pardoned  sin,  with  or  without  an 
atonement,  with  or  without  repentance,  in  any  way  that  caprice 
and  prejudice  might  have  dictated.  But  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  a  just  God.  "  Justice'and  judgment  are  the  habi- 
tation of  his  throne."  And  His  justice  must  be  satisfied,  ere  His 
mercy  can  be  exercised.  A  governmental  equivalent^  as  before 
explained,  must  be  rendered,  ere  the  penalty  of  the  law  can  be 
remitted.  A  full  atonement  must  be  made  in  the  sufferings  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  provisions  of  gospel  grace  and 
mercy  can  never  be  unfolded.  It  thus  appears  that  the  great  plan 
of  Redemption,  with  all  the  mighty  interests  involved  in  it,  rests 
entirely  on  the  justice  of  God.  Redemption  is  indeed  a  display 
of  mercy,  but  it  is  also,  and  equally,  a  display  of  justice.  It  is  a 
provision  of  God's  love  which  rests  entirely  on  His  justice,  and 
which,  but  for  His  justice,  need  never  have  been  made. 

It  follows  from  the  principles  here  laid  down,  that  those  who, 
in  their  conceptions  of  God,  divest  Him  in  great  measure  of  His 
justice,  leave  His  character  deformed  and  imperfect.  They  leave 
it  essentially  different  from  what  it  is ;  and  thus  the  God  in 
whom  they  believe  and  confide  is,  in  reality,  a  false  God.  And 
is  not  this  the  mistake  of  many,  very  many,  in  this  Christian 
land  ?  They  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  they  clothe  the  being 
whom  they  call  God,  it  may  be,  with  all  His  natural  attributes ; 
but  of  an  essential  part  of  His  moral  attributes  they,  in  imagina- 
tion, divest  Him.  He  is  mild,  gentle,  forbearing,  compassionate, 
desiring  the  good  of*  all  His  creatures,  and  deeply  grieved  at 
their  transgressions ;  but  with  no  heart  to  vindicate  His  authority 
and  His  rights,  to  maintain  His  justice,  and  punish  the  guilty  as 
they  deserve.  We  have  only  to  say,  that  the  God  of  ^such  per- 
sons is  z  false  God,  It  is  not  the  God  of  nature,  or  of  Scripture. 
It  has  no  existence  out  of  their  own  fancies.  And  the  service 
which  they  render  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  God  of  heaven. 
Such  persons  may  love  the  God  of  their  own  creation,  and  yet 
hate  the  true  Goa.  They  may  admire  and  adore  an  imaginary 
divinity,  while  all  their  feelings  are  hostile  to  *the  holy  and  just 
God  of  heaven  and  earth. 

From  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  justice  of  God,  it 

follows  that  a  display  of  this  attribute  is  essential  to  the  Divine 

glory.     God's  essential  glory  consists  in  His  being  just  what  He 

s.     His  declarative  glory  consists  in  the  manifestation^  the  dis- 
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play  of  His  glorious  attributes  and  character.    Thus  "  the  heayens 
declare  the  glory  of  Grod,"  by  showing  forth  His  wisdom,  His 

Sreatness,  and  His  power.  And  His  providential  dispensations 
eclare  His  glory,  by  manifesting  His  general  goodness.  God  is 
glorified  in  the  display  of  His  mercy,  His  compassion,  His  for- 
bearance, His  grace.  And  God  is  equally  glorified  in  the  display 
of  His  glorious  justice. 

God's  justice  is  manifested  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  was  to 
satisfy  and  glorify  Divine  justice,  that  the  cross  was  erected.  So 
taught  the  apostle  Paul.  ".Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God ;  to  declarty  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness j  that 
God  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus."     Rom.  3  :  25,  26. 

God's  justice  is  also  displayed,  in  the  rewards  of  the  obedient, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  disobedient;  and  in  the  one  as  sig- 
nally as  m  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  God  is  glorified,  in 
preparing  mansions  of  everlasting  rest  for  His  willing,  devoted, 
and  obedient  people.  But  is  He  not  equally  glorified,  in  pre- 
paring an  eternal  prison  for  the  confinement  and  due  punishment 
of  the  incorrigible  disturbers  of  His  dominions  and  His  throne? 

God's  justice,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  is  an  essential  part  of  His 
moral  character ;  so  essential,  that,  without  it.  He  would,  in  fact, 
be  no  God.  And  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  glory  of  His  character, 
that  His  justice  should  be  displayed  in  all  appropriate  and  suitable 
ways,  as  it  is  that  His  goodness  should  be  displayed.  And  His 
true  friends  love,  they  are  pleased  with,  the  displays  of  the 
former  attribute,  not  less  than  with  those  of  the  latter. 

We  conclude  with  the  inquiry,  which  we  would  press  upon  our 
readers,  as  well  as  upon  our  own  heart :  Do  we  love  the  justice  of 
God?  This  question,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  equivalent  to  an- 
other :  Do  we  love  God  at  all  ?  God  is  just — inflexibly  and  glo- 
riously just ;  and  unless  we  love  His  glorious  justice,  we  do  not 
love  Him  in  His  true  character,  as  manifested  in  His  works  and 
in  His  Word. 

As  sinners  against  God,  His  justice  does  indeed  condemn  us. 
But  if  we  are  penitent  sinners,  we  condemn  ourselves.  We  ac- 
cept the  punishment  of  our  iniquities.  Nor  do  we  love  the  Divine 
justice  at  all  the  less,  because  it  condemns  us.  Indeed,  we  could 
not  love  it,  and  approve  of  it,  if  it  did  not  condemn  us.  This 
sense  of  condemnation,  if  it  have  its  proper  effect  upon  us,  will 
lead  us,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  Divine  justice,  nor  to  sink  in 
despair,  but  to  flee  away  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  in  which  God's 
justice  and  .mercy  are  alike  displayed,  and  through  which  alone 
the  sinner  can  be  accepted. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN  IN  HIS  SPIRITUAL 

RELATIONS. 

By  Samvsi.  Abami,  11 D^  PiofeMor  of  Chemiitry  nd  Natnnl  Hiitoiy,  nUaoU  CdU«g« 

Und  was  die  innere  Stimme  spricht. 
Das  taischt  die  hoffende  Seele  nicht 

r  ScHnjjm 

The  Jfecessity  of  a  Miraculous  RevdaHon. 

In  a  previous  amcle^  we  argued  the  probability  of  a  miraculous 
revelation  on  the  ground  of  a  universal  anticipation  of  the  human 
race.  We  also  touched  upon  certain  rationalistic  objections  to' 
miracles,  based  first  upon  the  assumption  of  their  incredibility, 
and  secondly  upon  the  allegation  of  their  inutility,  even  though 
it  were  admitted,  that  they  were  not  incredible,  and  though  it  had 
been  proved,  that  they  had  actually  been  wrought. 

The  first  form  of  the  objection  assumes  the  incredibility  of 
'miracles.  This  objection,  when  analyzed,  amounts  to  this :  ^^  The 
mind  instinctively  believes  in  a  uniform  order  of  nature,  and  ever 
clings  to  that  belief  as  true.  A  miracle  assumes  to  be  a  deviation 
from  the  uniform  order  of  nature,  and  is  thus  contrary  to  an  in- 
evitable instinctive  belief  of  the  human  mind,  and,  therefore, 
utterly  incredible.'' 

Now  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  mind  spontaneously  be* 
lieves  in  a  uniform  order  of  nature,  and  that  nature  conforms  to 
that  belief.  Nay  more,  we  contend  that  this  belief  and  the  con- 
formity of  nature  to  it,  are  essential  to  the  possible  conception 
and  very  existence  of  a  miracle.  For  if  the  mind  did  not  believe 
in  an  established  order  of  nature,  how  could  it  recognize  a  devia- 
tion from  that  order  ?  And  if  there  be  absolutely  no  order  of 
nature,  how  can  there  be  a  deviation  from  it '? 

Admitting,  however,  all  that  the  objector  alleges  with  regard 
to  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  corresponding  belief  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  we  affirm  that  it  is  also  true,  that  the  mind  just  as 
spontaneously  believes  that  under  certain  circumstances  there 
will  be  a  deviation  from  the  established  order  of  nature.  In 
proof  that  such  a  belief  exists,  we  need  do  little  more  ^an  refer 
to  the  railings  of  infidelity  against  the  alleged  credulity  and  su^ 

>  Bib.  Repof.  Get  1844.,  p.  353. 
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perstition  of  mankind  in  believing  in  all  sorts  of  impostures  in 
the  form  of  pretended  miracles.  Such  greediness  for  the  marvel- 
lous and  miraculous,  such  readiness  to  swallow  the  vilest  impos- 
tures in  the  form  of  alledged  miracles,  does  not  look  much  like 
an  instinctive  reluctance  in  the  human  mind  to  admit,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  deviation  from  the  order  of  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  recognize  in  these  facts  a  universal  anticipation  of  a 
miraculous  manifestation  of  the  Power  that  rules  the  universe. 
Call  it  credulity, — call  it  superstition, — call  it  the  tyranny  of 
custom, — there  it  is,  interwoven  with  every  thread  and  fibre  of 
the  complicated  web  of  human  history.  As  far  back  as  history 
penetrates  into  the  twilight  of  antiquity,  man  has  been  waiting 
and  watching  for  a  miraculous  revelation.  From  time  immemo- 
rial, the  anxious  spirit  has  been  watching  for  some  mysterious 
hand  to  lift  the  curtain  that  hides  futurity,  and  listening  for  some 
miraculous  voice  to  break  the  silence  of  ages  and  give  utterance 
to  those  truths  which  might  solve  the  dark  enigma  of  human 
destiny.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  spontaneous  convic- 
tions and  anticipations  of  the  human  mind  are  opposed  to  the 
credibility  of  nuracles.  On  the  contrary,  a  miraculous  revelation 
has  ever  been  o  ne  of  the  mbst  urgent  of  the  felt  wants  of  hu- 
manity. 

But,  says  the  objector,  "  if  it  be  admitted  that  miracles  are 
credible,  and  even  mougbit  were  proved,  that  they  have  actually 
been  wrought,  still  they  prove  nothing,  and  can  flierefore  be  of 
no  possible  utility  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  revelation.  For 
reason,  says  he,  is  adequate  to  attain  all  needed  truth  without  the 
aid  of  miracles.'' 

But  if,  as  we  have  contended  above,  there  be  a  conscious  want 
of  the  human  race  which  nothing  but  miracles  can  supply,  it  then 
follows  that  whatever  can  supply  that  want,  possesses  the  very 
essence  of  utility.  But  we  suppose  the  objector  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  a  specification  of  the  precise  point  of  utility 
involved  in  the  question.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  objection  and  to  a  specific  reply. 

This  objection,  when  analyzed,  is  based  upon  one  of  two  as- 
sumptions, which  though  somewhat  allied  to  each  other  are  never- 
theless essentially  distinct.  It  is  assumed,  either  that  reason  is 
adequate  to  reveal  all  that  the  well-being  of  man  requires  him  to 
know, — or  that  such  is  the  affinity  of  reason  for  the  truth,  that 
the  latter  need  only  be  uttered  in  order  to  gain  universal  accep- 
tance ;  and  that  miracles  can  consequently  add  nothing  to  the 
convincing  power  of  simple  utterance. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  was  discussed  somewhat  in  detail 
in  the  article  referred  to  above.  We  there  attempted  to  show, 
tiiat  reason  is  not  the  lights  but  the  eye  of  the  soul, — not  the  re- 
Tealer,  but  the  perceiver  of  truth.     We  are  aware,  however,  that 
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the  language  of  many  able  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  in  seeming  conflict  with  the  position  which  we 
there  attempted  to  maintain.  We  hear  of  the  '^  a  priori  intuitions 
of  reason,"  of  ideas  or  "  truths  of  the  pure  reason,"  and  of"  ori- 
ginal suggestion"  as  a  source  of  ideas.  Reason  in  these  various 
aspects  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  revealer  of  truth. 

Now,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  reason,  in  an  appropriate 
sense,  is  a  source  of  ideas — of  knowledge.  But  we  believe  that 
these  ideas  are  suggested  to  the  reason,  and  not  revealed  by  iU 
We  regard  reason  as  the  spiritual  eye,  bv  which  the  mind  pene- 
trates Beneath  the  material  and  the  sensible,  and  recognizes  the 
spiritual  and  the  unseen.  And  we  hold,  that  like  the  eye  of  the 
body,  it  reaches  its  objects  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  me- 
dium. The  facts  of  perception,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and 
living  utterance,  we  conceive  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
truth  is  revealed  to  the  reason.  Thus  the  facts  of  perception  re- 
veal the  reality  of  the  external  world.  Our  conscious  exertion 
of  causal  power  su^ests  the  idea  and  discloses  the  existence  of 
cause.  The  facts  of  perception  and  of  consciousness  combined, 
reveal  the  existence  of  an  intelligent,  omnipotent  cause  in  na- 
ture. And  simple  testimony  is  often  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  mind  can  reach  important  truth.  To  the  brute,  how- 
ever, the  mighty  spectacle  of  nature  and  his  own  consciousness, 
reveal  no  unseen  cause,  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
reason, — he  has  no  eye  to  recognize  the  invisible. 

The  second  assumption,  alluded  to  above,  alledges  that  such 
is  the  affinity  of  reason  for  the  truth,  that  the  latter  needs  no  ex- 
traneous support,  and  carries  conviction  by  its  own  inherent 
power, — and  that  for  this  very  reason  a  miracle  can  prove  nothing, 
though  it  may  have  actually  occurred  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
morality  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  our  Saviour^s  teach- 
ing generally,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  truth,  that 
binds  the  reason  and  conscience  independently  of  the  person, 
by  whom  it  was  uttered,  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
published.  Let  us  investigate  this  power  of  unaided  reason  to 
attain  to  the  belief  of  all  essential  truth. 

1.  It  must  be  admitted  that  reason  is  adequate  to  attain  those 
truths,  which  lie  along  the  every  day  path  of  life  and  are  involved 
in  our  hourly  experience.  Thus  the  facts  of  daily  consciousness 
reveal  to  the  mind  the  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  ; 
and  no  miracle  is  needed  to  substantiate  this  truth.  So  also  the 
phenomena  of  nature  reveal  the  existence  of  an  unseen  cause. 

2.  Reason  is  adequate  to  recognize  truth  when  uttered  by 
superior  minds,  even  though  unaided,  it  could  never  have  reached 
it.  A  mind  which  is  incapable  of  pursuing  without  aid  a  given 
train  of  mathematical  reasoning,  may  still  be  able  to  follow 
another  mind  through  that  same  train  of  reasoning,  and  to 
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obtain  thereby  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  truths  inyolved  in  the 
process.  Again,  an  important  moral  truth  or  precept,  which  is 
never  thought  of  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  is  never 
likely  to  be  thought  of  by  them,  may,  by  finding  a  simple,  clear, 
and  distinct  utterance,  compel  univer^  conviction,  and  ever 
after  become  a  controlling  element  in  society.  Such  a  truth  needs 
no  miracle  to  secure  its  acceptance  with  a  candid  and  sincere 
mind.  ^'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  What  can  miracles, — what 
can  argument  add  to  the  convincing  power  of  this  simple  utter- 
ance 1  The  moment  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  apprehended, 
it  flashes  upon  the  mind  like  a  new  inspiration,  and  reason  re- 
sponds, "  This  is  Divine  truth, — this  is  right  J^  Dwell  upon  the 
principle  involved  in  this  precept,  and  it  widens  and  expands 
Wore  the  spiritual  eye,  till  it  fills  the  whole  moral  hemisphere ; 
and  the  mind  rests  in  its  final  ascendancy  as  the  ultimatum  of 
human  hope — ^the  consummation  of  human  perfection  on  earth. 
A  certain  scribe  once  came  to  Jesus  Christ  and  inquired  of  Him 
what  was  the  first  commandment  of  all.  Jesus  replies  in  those 
well-known  and  memorable  words,  which  enjoin  supreme  and 
perfect  love  to  God,  and  impartial  love  to  man.  "  Well,  master, 
thou  hast  said  the  truth,"  was  the  unhesitating  response.  Here 
we  have  the  most  important,  comprehensive,  and  far-reaching 
utterance,  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  re- 
ceived, as  it  would  seem,  without  the  aid  of  miracles,  by  the 
simple  power  of  truth  over  a  sincere  mind. 

At  this  admission  we  may  suppose  the  objector  returning  again 
to  the  charge.  ^^  If  the  reception  of  moral  truth,"  he  mignt  say, 
<<  depends  upon  the  appeal,  which  it  makes  to  the  reason  by  its 
own  inherent  power,  where  is  the  necessity  for  miracles  1  It 
may  be,  that  he  who  utters  the  truth  has  obtained  his  knowledge 
by  miraculous  communication  with  the  Deity ;  yet  as  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  by  others  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  neither 
the  fact  nor  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  mode  of  its  commu- 
nication to  the  one  who  utters  it,  but  upon  its  inherent  power  to 
compel  conviction,"  where,  it  may  be  asked  again,  is  the  necessity 
for  miracles  to  accompany  revealed  truth  1 

If  moral  precepts,  and  those  truths  which  they  involve,  were 
the  only  subjects  on  which  mankind  needed  to  be  enlightened, 
there  would  be  substantial  force  in  this  objection.  Man  might 
still  need  to  be  enlightened  from  above,  and  the  revealer  of  truth 
might  still  need  miraculous  inspiration  ;  while  the  fact  of  such 
inspiration  might  rest  a  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  unattested  by 
any  outward  manifestation  of  miracles  on  his  part  In  admitting, 
however,  the  form  of  this  objection,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  the  utility  of  miracles  for  proving 
moral  truths,  and  their  agency  in  prepanng  the  mind  to  attend 
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with  candor  and  earnestness  to  the  declaration  of  tmth.  This 
last  point  remains  to  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

But  moral  truths  and  precepts  are  not  the  only  subjects  on 
which  the  mind  of  man  needs  light  from  above.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  questions  of  fact  concerning  the  relations  and  destinj 
of  man,  on  which  the  human  race  needs  to  be  enlightened.  Now 
it  is  obvious,  that  our  belief  as  to  matters  of  fact,  in  every  in- 
stance which  has  not  come  within  the  range  of  our  own  observa- 
tion or  experience,  must  rest  wholly  on  testimony.  There  is  a 
difference  in  this  respect  between  a  moral  truth  and  a  matter  of 
fact.  Take  an  illustration :  *'  To  intend  good  is  right" — "  to  in- 
tend evil  is  wrong.''  These  propositions,  the  moment  they  are 
comprehended,  are  felt  to  be  the  expressions  of  absolute  truth. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  a  proposition  concerning  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact.  For  instance,  take  the  proposition,  "  There  is  such 
a  city  as  London."  Every  one  who  has  not  visited  that  city, 
depends  for  his  belief  of  the  proposition  upon  some  form  of  tes- 
timony. The  mind  instinctively  feels  that  the  moral  propositions 
must  be  true,  whether  ever  uttered  in  words  or  not ;  while  that 
which  concerns  a  matter  of  fact  may,  without  absurdity  be  false, 
though  repeated  a  -thousand  times. 

As  our  belief  in  matters  of  fact,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  own  observation,  is  based  upon  testimony,  it  must  ultimately 
rest  on  the  credibility  of  that  testimony.  Let  us,  therefore,  Iook 
at  some  of  those  points,  upon  which,  as  matters  of  fact,  the 
highest  moral  well-being  of  man  requires  that  he  should  be  en- 
lightened ;  and  let  us  consider  what  is  required  to  render  testi- 
mony credible  on  these  points. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  the  anxious  question  was 
asked,  ''  If  a  man  die  shall  ne  live  again  1"  Age  after  age  this 
agonizing  inquiry  went  forth  without  meeting  anjr  satisfactory 
response.  The  human  race  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  with 
this  torturing  question,  now  racked  with  painful  doubts  and  fears, 
and  now  clinging  with  a  death-grasp  to  a  trembling  hope.  The 
mind  of  man  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear  with  the  chang- 
ing lights  and  shadows  that  varied  the  aspects  of  nature  around 
him.  He  looked  upon  the  gathering  snades  of  evening  and 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  that  night  of  death,  which  must  soon 
overtake  him,  and  perhaps  forever  engulf  his  hoping,  conscious 
being  in  blank  oblivion.  He  looked  upon  the  decay  of  autumn, 
and  saw  in  it  the  emblem  of  his  own  fate  ;  he  wished  he  could 
see  the  type  of  his  own  destiny  in  the  revival  of  spring.  He 
contemplated  the  face  of  nature,  and  felt  sure  that  the  snadows 
of  night  would  give  place  to  a  new  day, — that 

"  Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  would  save,*' 

but  his  heart  died  within  him  as  he  anxiously  inquired — 
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'*  When  shall  spring  visit  the  moaldering  urn, 

Ah  !  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?** 

**  There  is  hope,"  said  he,  "  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it 
will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease.  Thoueh  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the 
stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water, 
it  shall  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth 
and  wasteth  away,  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost  and  where  is 
he  ?"'  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  man  con- 
trives to  kindle  up  a  faint  hope.  "  It  cannot  be,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
am  doomed  to  extinction.  Perhaps  the  power  that  restores  ver- 
dure to  the  face  of  nature  will  shed  the  bloom  of  immortality 
over  the  decay  of  the  tomb." 

**  Shall  I  be  left  abandoned  to  the  dust, 
When  fate  relenting  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 
Shall  Nature's  voice  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ?** 

Such  is  the  trembling  solicitude,  with  which  the  mind  of  man, 
age  after  age,  has  hung  over  the  darkness  of  the  grave; — and  the 
panting  hope  that  had  struggled  into  existence,  serves  only  to 
reveal  the  agonizing  interest,  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  attain- 
ment of  certainty.  If  we  have  no  reliable  testimony  on  this  point, 
we  have  no  certain  assurance  of  our  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

The  solicitude  of  the  human  mind  on  the  question  of  future 
existence,  is  enhanced  by  a  ^^  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment," tliat  naturally  haunts  the  sinful  mind.  And  this  intro- 
duces another  question  of  great  interest  to  man  :  Whether  there 
be  a  way  of  pardon  for  the  guilty  soul  1  and  if  so,  what  is  that 
way  of  pardon  ?  This  question  has  ever  be6n  one  of  agonizing 
interest  to  man,  as  is  proved  by  the  cruel  tortures  and  bloody 
sacrifices,  by  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  purchase  the 

Sardon  of  sin.  The  guilty  soul  has  ever  felt,  that  something  is 
ue  from  it  to  violateumoral  order ;  and  the  great  question  has 
ever  been,  how  can  this  obligation  be  discha^ed  consistently 
with  the  pardon  of  the  sinner?  How  shall  God  be  just  ana 
justify  the  guilty  1 

It  IS  obviously  impossible  that  man  should  ever  rise  to  perfec- 
tion in  virtue  and  happiness  without  a  solution  of  these  questions. 
If  he  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere 

'*  creature  of  a  day. 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay ;" 

or  if,  though  destined  to  an  eternal  existence,  his  guilt,  imper- 
fections, and  all  their  natural  consequences,  are  forever  to  oing 

I.     >Jobl4:7-10. 
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to  him  ;  what  motive  can  there  be  to  arouse  him  to  that  despe- 
rate energy  of  purpose  and  action,  which  the  struggle  of  virtue 
demands  1  Who  would  not  say  in  such  circumstances,  ^'  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die?''  Who  would  not  cease 
from  a  struggle,  which  is  without  object  or  aim  1  The  soul  must 
be  assured  of  its  immortality,  and  of  the  possible  pardon  of  its 
guilt,  in  order  to  give  confidence,  assurance  and  energy  to  virtue ; 
and  to  enable  it  to  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of  obloquy  and  scorn, 
danger  and  death.  The  light  of  nature  and  our  own  conscious- 
ness may  reveal  the  possibility ;  nay,  the  probability  of  immor- 
tality ;  but  the  history  of  our  race  shows  that  it  can  go  no  further 
with  a  mind  darkened  by  sin.  In  a  previous  article  we  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  a  future  life  for  man  is  essential  to  the 
great  system  of  harmony  and  adaptation,  which  pervades  the 
whole  sentient  creation.  By  this  argument  we  conceive,  that  a 
strong  probability,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  is  made  out ; 
and  yet  history  shows  that  so  far  as  the  mass  of  mankind  is  con- 
cerned, whatever  of  certainty  has  been  felt  on  these  points,  has 
been  based  upon  supposed  reliable  testimony.  We  may  conceive 
of  Columbus  being  able  to  convince  a  few  scientific  navigators, 
that  a  continent  might  be  reached  by  sailing  westward  from 
£urope ;  yet  his  testimony,  and  that  of  his  crew,  based  upon 
actual  observation,  were  necessary  to  secure  universal  belief  on 
the  point.  The  point  to  be  decided  involved  a  question  of  fact, 
which  from  its  own  nature  could  be  decided  in  no  other  way. 
So  the  questions  whether  man  lives  beyond  the  grave ;  and 
whether  there  be  a  way  of  pardon  for  the  sinner;  ana  if  so,  what 
is  that  way  of  pardon  1  are  mere  questions  of  fact,  and  like  all 
other  questions  of  fact  must  be  settled  by  actual  observation, 
experience,  or  testimony.  But  as  observation  and  experience  on 
these  points  are  out  of  the  question  in  this  life,  we  are  shut  up  to 
testimony  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be 
finally  settled  on  these  great  questions  of  human  destiny.  Other 
questions  lying  within  the  same  range  might  be  introduced ;  but 
those  brought  forward  above  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole 
class. 

As  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  that  these  great 
questions  should  be  decided,  and  as  their  decision  must  rest  on 
testimony,  this  testimony  must  be  attended  by  such  circumstances 
as  would  render  it  worthy  of  confidence.  It  must  not  only  be 
truey  but  believed  \  otherwise  all  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
remain.  Let  us  inquire  then  what  circumstances  are  essential  to 
render  testimony  on  these  points  credible  % 

1.  The  testifier  must  be  worthy  of  confidence.  He  must  have  an 
established  character  for  integrity  and  benevolence.  A  dishonest 
or  malignant  being,  even  with*miraculous  powers,  could  not  be 
trusted  for  a  moment.    Though  he  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
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men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity,  be  is  but  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Though  he  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and 
nave  faith  to  remove  mountains,  without  charity — a  character  for 
truth  and  benevolence-rhe  is  nothing.  No  one  would  think  of 
trusting  the  word  of  such  a  person  in  any  important  interest  of 
life. 

2.  The  testifier  must  ^ive  evidence  of  actual  knowledge  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  testifies.  Good  character  cannot  do  this.  It 
may  prove,  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  speaking  from  actual 
knowledge ;  but  the  possibility  of  even  a  good  man  being 
deceived  would  still  leave  room  for  doubt.  The  witness  can  only 
have  attained  to  certain  knowledge  on  these  questions  by  miracu- 
lous communication  from  God.  He  may  have  such  communica- 
tion, and  may  boldly  assert  it.  The  proof  that  this  assertion  is 
true,  is  what  the  miqd  demands.  The  objector  might  say,  '^  I 
know,  that,  if  you  possess  certain  knowledge  on  this  point,  you 
have  received  it  miraculously  from  God.  This  is  what  I  wish  to 
know.  But  I  see  no  miracle  in  your  declarations,  which  you  put 
forward  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  nor  in  your  assertion  that 
you  have  received  this  message  miraculously  from  God.  I  fear, 
that  you  may  be  deceived,  as  good  men  have  been  before  you.  I 
wish  for  certainty  before  I  risk  the  hopes  of  my  entire  being  on  a 
word.  I  wish  to  know,  that  you  have  had  miraculous  intercourse 
with  Deity,  and  are  commissioned  by  him  to  testify  on  this  point. 
For  a  man  to  assert,  that  he  has  a  miraculous  commission  from 
God,  and  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  that  alledged  commis- 
sion, is  no  miracle.  Any  knave  or  deluded  enthusiast  can  do 
this ;  and  such  persons  have  done  so  a  thousand  times.  I  call  for 
sensible  demonstration  of  your  miraculous  intercourse  with  the 
infinite  Deity.  What  sign  showest  thou  V^  How  could  the  testi- 
fier meet  this  exigency  otherwise,  than  by  working  miracles  ? 
How  could  he  give  evidence  of  miraculous  knowledge,  but  by 
the  manifestation  of  miraculous  power  1  He  must  actually  prove 
his  miraculous  union  with  the  Deity ;  or  his  word  for  it  is  good 
for  nothing. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  out  a  real  exigency  for  mira- 
cles,— if,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  there  are  certain 
great  wants  and  necessities  of  the  human  soul  which  can  never 
be  met  without  them,  then  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  mira- 
cles must  form  a  ruling  element  in  the  Divine  dispensations 
towards  man.  If  it  be  a  universal  principle  of  Natural  History, 
that  every  sentient  existence  finds  its  correlative  object  in  nature, 
then  is  the  Deity  absolutely  pledged  to  meet  this  great  want  of 
humanity.  Hunger  is  the  felt  want  of  food.  The  necessity  of 
nourishment  is  the  exigencywhich  the  supply  of  this  conscious 
want  is  designed  to  meet.    We  have  tracea  a/e/^  want  of  mira- 
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cles  in  a  universal  anticipation  of  the  human  race*  We  hare  also 
shown  the  necessity  of  miracles  to  the  solution  of  certain  great 
questions  of  fact  concerning  the  relations  and  destiny  of  man — 
questions,  in  the  solution  of  which  are  involved  the  dearest 
interests  of  man.  Shall  He  who  opens  His  hand  and  satisfies 
the  desires  of  every  living  thing,  so  far  as  mere  physical  wants 
are  concerned ; — shall  He  leave  the  longing,  pining  soul  unsatis- 
fied— unfed  1 

If  our  conclusions  thi|s  far  are  legitimate,  we  arrive  at  a  strong 
probability,  that  miracles  have  actually  been  wrought ; — that  is, 
that  God  has  actually  given  a  miraculous  revelation.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  supernatural  revelation  forms 
an  actual  part  of  the  history  of  our  world  ;  and  this  conclusion 
must  stand,  unless  it  be  proved  that  no  one  of  the  professed  reve- 
lations is  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a  miraculous  message  from 
heaven.  We  believe,  however,  that  one  of  these  professed  revela- 
tions is  every  way  worthy  of  God, — that  it  meets  all  the  wants  of 
the  soul,  and  opens  to  man  a  destiny  transcendently  sublime 
and  glorious.  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  is  the  central  object,  the 
alpha  and  the  omega,  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  system 
which  we  regard  as  God's  message  to  sinful  man.  Let  us  look 
at  the  history,  teachings,  and  character  of  Christ,  and  inquire 
how  far  He  is  to  be  received  as  a  true  messenger  from  heaven ; 
— how  far  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  revealer^  towards 
whom  the  universal  hopes  of  man  were  for  ages  directed. 

That  such  a  personage  as  Jesus  Christ  existed  we  presume  no 
sane  person  will  attempt  to  denj.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
from  His  life  and  teachings  originated  the  most  remarkable 
train  of  events  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  With  Him  it  may 
be  truly  said, 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitus  ordo. 

Admit,  that  He  was  a  miraculous  character,  that  the  accounts 

S'ven  of  Him  in  the  New  Testament  are  authentic  history,  and 
e  influence  which  His  name  has  exerted  over  the  destinies  of 
mankind  seems  to  flow  naturally  from  such  a  source.  But  deny 
to  Him  His  miraculous  character,  and  His  influence  over  the 
world  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  alleged  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Him.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  Jesus  was  a  miraculous 
personage,  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  shed  li^ht  on  the 

Eeat  questions  of  human  destiny, — ^that  in  the  teachings  which 
e  left  on  record  and  in  the  blessings  He  bestows  He  has  fullj 
satisfied  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  This  hypothesis,  it 
seems  to  us,  harmonizes  all  the  facts,  and  presents  the  same 
beautiful  system  of  order,  running  through  the  spiritual  relations 
6f  man,  that  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  ranks  of  sentient  nature 
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beside.    But  let  us  look  at  recorded  facts,  or  what  professes  to 
be  a  record  of  facts. 

History  informs  us  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Christ  fw 
precisely  that  purpose  for  which  we  have  shown  them  to  be 
necessary;  viz.,  to  corroborate  testimony,  Jesus  every  where 
recognizes  the  true  relation  of  miracles  to  a  revelation  of  matters 
of  facts,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  observation. 

When  the  disciples  of  John  came  to  Him  to  inquire  whether 
he  was  the  expected  Messiah,  or  they  were  to  look  for  another, 
he  could  have  answered  directly  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 
If  he  was  the  Messiah,  He  was  a  miraculous  personage.  It  was 
a  question  of  fact  whether  He  was  or  not.  But  recognizing  the 
principle  that  His  mere  testimony  as  a  man  could  not  be  satis- 
factory on  such  a  question,  He  refers  them  to  His  miracles.  "Go 
your  way  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard; 
how  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached.'' 

When  the  Jews  once  pressed  Him  earnestly  on  the  same 
point — "How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt?  if  thou  be  the 
Christ  tell  us  plainly" — He  recognizes  the  same  principle. 
He  replies — "the  works  that  I  do  in  My  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me."  Indeed,  He  distinctly  states  this  principle 
in  another  place,  where  He  says,  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself 
my  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
of  me." 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was 
brought  to  Jesus  for  healing.  He  at  first  pronounced  the  forgive- 
ness  of  the  sick  man's  sins.  But  when  the  inquiry  arose,— 
"  Who  hath  power  to  forgive  sins  but  God  only?" — He  replies, 
"  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
fergive  sins,''-r-He  then  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  "  arise, 
take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  Whether  Jesus  had  power  to  forgive 
sin,  or  not,  was  a  question  of  fiact  of  great  importance  for  man  to 
know,  particularly  in  its  bearing  on  the  system  of  pardon  which 
He  professes  to  disclose.  But  as  this  power  belongs  to  God 
only,  he  who  assumes  to  exercise  it  must  show  that  he  is  clothed 
witn  Divine  authority.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  manifest 
exertion  of  Divine  power.  Hence  Jesus,  wrought  this  miracle  of 
ll^ealing  that  it  might  be  known  that  He  was  clothed  with  such 
power.  It  is  some  proof,  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
history  of  Christ's  miracles,  that  they  were  professedly  wrought 
4o  meet  precisely  that  exigency  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
only  be  met  by  miracles. 

It  the  New  Testament  be  not  a  fable,  it  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  that  Jesus  Christ, — ^both  on  account  of  the 
benevolence  and  integrity  of  His  character^  and  on  account  of 
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the  miracles  by  which  His  mission  was  attested, — ^is  a  qualified 
witness  to  testify  on  the  great  questions  of  man's  immortality,  the 
pardon  of  sin,  a  future  retribution  and  final  judgment.  Without 
the  credit  which  this  part  of  His  testimony  derives  from  miracleS| 
we  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  gospel. 

But  we  apprehend  that  the  influence  of  Christ's  miraculout 
character  was  not  limited  to  the  credit  which  it  lent  to  His  testi- 
mony on  the  great  questions  specified  above.  His  miracles  would 
be  likely  to  secure  to  Him  more  numerous  and  more  attentive 
listeners  to  His  Divine  words,  even  when  giving  utterance  to 
those  moral  truths  which  convince  the  reason  by  their  own  in- 
herent power.  Thus  the  truth  would  become  more  widely  dif- 
fused and  leave  a  deeper  impress  on  the  minds  of  all.  The 
appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  world  in  His  miraculous  character 
was  calculated  to  startle  the  minds  of  that  age  from  the  dreams 
of  selfishness  in  which  they  were  plunged,  and  to  attract  their 
attention  to  the  purity  and  innocence  of  His  life  and  the  divine 
sublimity  of  His  doctrines.  Many  minds  would  be  thrown  into 
an  attitude  of  inquiry,  and  others  would  be  led  to  Jesus  for  a 
solution  of  dark  questions,  over  which  they  had  long  brooded 
with  corroding  anxiety.  In  this  point  of  view,  how  natural  is 
the  language  of  Nicodemus,  as  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night  and 
said  to  him,  *'  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God, 
far  no  man  can  do  the  miracles  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with 
him.^^  Here  we  have  a  man  of  cultivated  mind, — ^^  a  man  of  the 
pharisees,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,'' — expressly  alleging  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  confidence  in  Him.  There  are  oth^r 
topics  lying  in  the  same  range  of  thought  which  must  be  deferred 
for  another  article. 

It  may  be  useful  to  apply  the  principles  developed  in  the  fore- 

ffoing  pages  to  some  of  those  controversial  questions  which  have 
irom  time  to  time  divided  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  church. 
Take  as  an  illustration  some  of  tnose  questions  involved  in  the 
alleged  revelations  of  Swedenborg;  for  instance,  what  he  says 
concerning  the  arrangements  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  ques- 
tions involved  in  his  declarations  concern  matters  of  fact.  If  hiii 
statements  are  true,  the  facts  which  he  alleges  were  miraculously 
revealed  to  him.  But  if  God  had  made  to  him  a  miraculous 
revelation,  and  sent  him  as  a  messenger  of  truth  to  mankind,  H^ 
would  surely  have  attested  his  mission  by  conferring  on  him 
miraculous  powers.  For  almost  all  of  Swedenborg's  so-called 
revelations  concern  matters  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  made 
certain  by  testimony  attested  by  miracles.  But  as  he  laid  no 
claim  to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  much  less  actually 
wrought  them,  mankind  are  justined  in  regarding  him  as  a  vain 
dreamer,  instead  of  a  true  messenger  frpo^  God. 

Again,  take  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  and  place  be- 
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tween  heaven  and  hell ; — ^the  doctrine  of  purgatory  with  the  Ca- 
tholics,— that  of  extended  probation  with  others.  Now,  this  is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  unless  God  has  decided  it  on  the  authority 
of  miracles,  it  remains  undecided,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of 
presumption  for  any  one  to  assume  positively  to  affirm  or  deny  in 
the  premises.  The  votes  of  thousands  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
cannot  decide  such  a  question,  nor  the  embodiment  of  those  votes 
in  creeds  and  forms  from  time  immemorial.  Neither  can  any 
mere  process  of  argumentation  settle  the  controversy.  With 
those  who  rely  on  me  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  it  is  merely  a 
point  of  biblical  interpretation.  The  testimony  of  God  is  alone 
sufficient  to  shed  the  light  of  certainty  around  such  a  point.  It 
may  be  a  man's  duty  to  form  an  opinion  in  the  case,  and  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  probability  ;  but  before  he  is  certain 
he  must  be  able  to  say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

We  are  told  that  a  controversy  once  arose  in  the  ancient  church 
with  regard  to  the  ori^n  of  the  human  soul.  While  some  held 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  that  all  souls  were  created  in  the 
beginning,  and  that  each  in  its  turn  is  introduced  into  a  body  as 
ages  roll  on,-— others  held  that  a  soul  is  created  by  an  especial  act 
for  each  body,  whenever  the  latter  is  prepared  for  its  reception. 
And  others,  again,  contended,  that  the  soul  is  produced,  under 
the  Divine  superintendence  in  the  natural  process  of  gene- 
ration. 

We  have  not  introduced  this  question,  in  order  to  decide  which 
of  the  above  hypotheses  is  true ;  but  to  show  how  futile  is  any 
attempt  at  a  decision,  which  is  not  based  upon  the  unequivocal 
testimony  of  God  on  the  point,  either  explicitly  uttered  or  clearly 
implie<i«  For  if  human  experience  or  observation  does  not  de- 
cide this  question,  then  it  requires  a  miraculous  revelation  to 
decide  it.  It  is  a  question  of  fact;  and  if  human  testimony 
cannot  reach  it,  then  the  testimony  of  God  is  necessary  to  its  so- 
lution ;  and  miracles  are  essential  to  seal  that  testimony  as  Di- 
vine. We  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  point ;  but  if  God  has 
not  given  His  miraculous  testimony,  a  cautious  mind  could 
scarcely  go  farther  than  mere  opinion  or  conjecture. 

But  suppose  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  were  to  be  revived, 
and  were  again  to  become  the  subject  of  controversy.  Now  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  universal  experience  were  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine, if  all  mankind  could  distinctly  remember  a  pre-existent 
state,  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  controversy  at  once,  at 
rather  the  question  could  never  become  a  subject  bf  controversy 
at  all.  But  as  no  one  has  any  such  recollection,  the  question  re- 
mains to  be  decided  by  miraculous  testimony.  Nothing  else  can 
decide  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  present  a  plausible  argument  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine.    It  is  altogether  a  question  of  fact.    Is  it  so  or  is 
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it  not  so  1  Let  as  have  the  testimony  of  a  competent  witness^  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  basis  for  certainty,  and  not  till  then* 

We  have  foreseen  an  objection  .which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  with  regard  to  the  Bible  or  any  other  book  being 
received  for  all  coming  time  as  a  sufficient  revelation.  While  ac^ 
mitting  the  force  of  our  argument  for  the  necessity  of  miracles^ 
some  may  contend  that  miracles  could  only  satisfy  those  by 
whom  they  were  witnessed,  and  that  the  argument  which  proves 
Aeir  necessity  at  all,  proves  the  necessity  of  their  repetition  from 
age  to  age. 

We  would  remark  in  reply,  that  the  question,  whether  miracles 
have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  certain  declarations  with  re- 
gard to  the  revelations  and  destiny  of  man,  is  entirely  one  of  hisi* 
torical  evidence.  If,  therefore,  we  can  have  satisfactory  historical 
evidence  on  the  question,  whether  such  a  man  as  Julius  Csesar 
lived,  conquered,  usurped  the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  and  was 
assassinated  by  Brutus  and  others ;  then  is  it  possible  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence,  to  settle  satisfactorily  the  question,  whether 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  lived,  made  certain  declarations, 
taught  certain  doctrines,  wrought  miracles,  was  crucified  and  rose 
from  the  dead.  If  then  it  is  possible  to  become  convinced  that 
we  have  the  teachings  of  such  a  being,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
tbem  as  a  revelation. 

But  the  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  consider  the  true  relation  of  a 
depraved  and  darkened  mind  to  a  system  of  revealed  religion. 
A  revelation,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  is  necessarily 
progressive ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  mind  of  the  human  racie 
IS  progressive.  The  utterance  of  revealed  truth  must,  therefore, 
be  adapted  to  the  stage  of  progress,  in  which  it  finds  the  human 
race  at  the  time  when  it  appeals  to  them  for  acceptance.  Other- 
therwise  the  sublimest  revelations  might  pass  as  the  idle  wind, 
finding  no  response  to  their  deep  and  vast  import  in  any 
human  breast.  Thus  the  human  mind  at  one  stage  of  develop- 
ment, may  need  miracles  to  enforce  those  very  truths,  which 
afterwards  are  seen  in  their  own  unaided  light,  and  carry  home 
conviction  by  their  own  inherent  power.  Such,  we  doubt  not,  is 
the  manner  in  which  many  sublime  moral  truths  have  in  past 
ages  gained  access  to  the  human  mind. 

Again,  those  truths  which  are  at  first  received  on  the  ground  of 
miraculous  testimony,  become  the  instruments  of  progress,  hj 
which  the  human  mind  is  elevated  to  a  position  from  which 
reason  is  able  not  only  to  grasp  these  truths  themselves,  but 
others  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  progress.  Thus,  in  a  system  of 
revealed  religion,  truth  is  passing  oy  a  constant  transition  from  the 
province  of  miraculous  testimony  to  that  of  reason.  And  here, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  the  true  cause  why  so  many  have  denied  the 
necessity  of  miracles.    In  the  pride  of  their  reason,  they  deny 
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t)'6tb  the  ilecessity  and  the  possibility  of  miracles,  fcecatise,  for- 
sooth, their  own  minds  readily  apprehend  and*  receive  without 
miracles,  truths  which  are  alledged  to  have  been  originally  com- 
municated to  man  through  miraculous  testimony.  They  reflet 
not,  that  thos6  miracles  which  they  deride  have  been  the  instrti- 
ments  of  elevating  them  to  that  lofty  stand-point,  from  whick 
ihey  presume  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  superstitions  and  cre- 
dulity of  past  ages. 

'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  miracles  will  come  to  an  end,  when 
their  necessity  ceases  to  exist ; — i.  e.  when  all  the  great  truths, 
which  man  needs  to  know  are  safely  lodged  within  the  human 
mind,  and  when  our  race  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment, that  these  truths  will  be  securely  held  within  the  grasp  of 
reason.  Such,  we  conceive,  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  human 
race  since  the  time  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

[In  givine  place  to  the  following  interesting  review,  we  by  no  meaAs  intend 
to  endorse  the  peculiar  views  of  Madam  Guyon  or  of  her  admirers,  on  certain 
doctrines  involved  in  her  experience,  and  seemingly  taught  in  her  writings.  * 
The  characteristidB  of  this  work,  the  auspices  under  which  it  is  introduced  to 
Oke  public,  and  the  signs  anu  tendencies  of  the  age,  warrant  the  belief,  that  it  is 
destined  to  exert  no  little  influence  on  the  piety  and  character  of  the  Christian 
church,  for  good  or  for  evil,  at  no  distant  day.  There  stand  connected  with  it 
sabjects  of  vast  and  vital  importance,  which  must  be  met — which  are  ibfced 
t^n  the  attentioti  and  anxious  inquiry  of  those  who  are  praying  for  the  reeene- 
ntion  of  oar  world,  in  new  aspects  and  relations,  by  every  evolution  of  ^t 
Ijfeat  wheel  of  Providence.  There  is  much  in  these  volumes  to  interest,  to  ia- 
•truct,  to  incite  to  holy  living,  with  no  little  that  may  mislead  and  iiijure  certain 
jninds.  They  need  criticism,  kind,  yet  searching  and  faithful.  Whether  our 
teviewer  iis  not  too  sparing  our  readers  must  judge.  It  is  not  our  object  at 
yresenttd  affirm  the  right  or  wrong  of  his  vietvs,  out  simply  to  present  then 
to  the  reader.— -Ed.] 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  MADAME  GUYON. 

By  Rtt.  Harkt  T.  CbKETCii,  New  York. 

idfe  and  Religious  Opinions  and  Experience  of  Madame  De  La 
Mothe  Guyon:  Together  with  some  account  of  the  Personal 
History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenelon^  •Archbishop  of  Cam- 
hray.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
t*hflosopny  in  Bowdoin  College.  In  two  vols.  New  York: 
llarper  &  Brothers,  1847  :  pp.  380  and  431. 

Tittsi:  rolumes  make  th€ir  appearance  as  the  legitimate  de- 
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mand  and  offi»riiig  of  the  times,  because  there  is  arising  in  the 
religious  mina  of  evaoffelical  Christendom  generally,  a  strong 
desire  to  know  more  of  that  form  of  holiness,  or  phase  of  reli* 
gious  experience,  which  was  defended  and  exemplified  with  so 
much  benignity,  and  illustrated  by  the  radiance  of  so  pure  and 
useful  a  life  as  that  of  Madame  Guyon.  The  thanks  of  the 
church  are  due  to  Professor  Upham,  for  putting  fairly  within  its 
reach,  in  other  volumes  by  way  of  discussion  and  evolution,  and 
in  these  by  correspondence  and  exemplification,  the  most  orderly 
and  philosophical  development  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
Principles  of  Interior  Life  and  the  Life  of  Faith,  which  the  world 
has  perhaps  ever  yet  known. 

These  Principles  are  by  no  means  the  natural  cause  of,  or  iden- 
tical with,  Antinomian  Perfectionism ;  although  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  wide-spread  but  erroneous  imputation  of  their  consaneuin* 
ity  is  a  mill-stone  which  many,  ignorantly  perhaps,  would  like  to 
hang  upon  the  neck  of  truth,  in  order  to  drown  it  and  its  adherents 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  need  not  prevent  one's 
attempting  what  we  are  impelled  to  as  a  simple  offering  of  grati- 
tude, yui;6nca  votiva^  for  the  benefit  derived  from  the  recent  perusal 
of  these  volumes ;  which,  though  like  everv  human  work,  they 
be  far  from  perfect,  or  the  character  they  exhibit  a  faultless  one^ 
we  can  on  the  whole  hdartily  commend,  and,  as  the  Italians  say, 
con  amorej  that  is,  with  the  earnest  and  particular  good- will  whidi 
we  dare  say  many  others  will  feel  who  shall  be  attracted  to  read 
the  same. 

Nor  is  this  work  only  to  be  read,  but  it  should  be  re-read  and 
studied  for  two  reasons,  either  as  containing  a  fund  of  practical 
truth  not  found  in  ^^  such  a  questionable  shape,'^  in  our  commoo 
theolc^cal  and  religious  writings ;  which  it  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  for  the  public  teacher  and  private  Christian  to  be  in  pos- 
session of, — or  it  is  to  be  most  carefully  examined  and  subjected 
to  unequivocal  tests,  as  containing  subtle  and  recondite  but 
attractive  errors,  that,  in  their  inculcation,  will  be  widely  disastrous 
to  the  church  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  as  involved 
in  the  church.  In  either  view  it  is  of  very  great  consequence 
that  the  important  truths  wrapped  up  in  Mysticism,  Quietism, 
Pure  Love,  or  Perfectionism  so  called,  should  be  carefully  un- 
folded, and  the  fossil  remains  and  leaves  of  error  taken  away  that 
have  been  laid  between  and  around  them,  like  the  larminse  of 
strange  matter  often  found  interposed  between  geological  strata. 

It  is  but  fair  that  the  church  should  be  having  all  the 
benefit  both  of  the  new  light  and  the  old  light  that  has  been 
irtmck  out  of  the  Rock  of  Truth,  by  the  flint  of  experience  upoft 
religious  doctrines  and  duties.  Nor  need  we  be  frightened  bj 
the  old  bi^hear  howl  of  heresy  from  looking  into  quarters  &at 
seem  suspicious  in  our  search  after  truth.    Nor  because  a  doc- 
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trine  has  gathered  the  damp  moM  of  age  and  become  a  little 
musty,  are  we  therefore  to  reject  it,  any  more  than  we  are  another, 
simply  because  it  looks  novel,  uncouth  and  raw.  Nor  because  a 
good  truth  has  got  a  bad  name  by  having  been  sometimes  in  bad 
company  are  we  therefore  to  be  afraid  of  espousing  it,  any  more 
than  we  are  to  be  slavishly  prone  to  adopt  another  truth  merely 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  illustrious  cfefenders.  The  provero 
has  a  slavish  and  ill  grace  that  says,  ^^  I  would  rather  be  wron^ 
with  a  Prince  or  a  Solomon,  than  right  with  a  peasant  or  a  fool.'' 
Yet  such  is  practically  the  servile  unreflecting  deference  to  au- 
thorities, even  in  theology,  that  there  are  many  who  will  not  even 
give  a  hearing  to  truth,  unless  it  come  under  the  auspices  of  some 
acknowledged  leader  of  a  religious  school,  or  nestling  under  the 
wing  of  one  of  the  great  champions  of  orthodoxy,  or  in  the  shade 
of  some  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  of  antiquity. 

But  the  words  of  the  satirist  hold  good,  and  they  constitute  a 
good  motto  for  independent  minds. 

The  truth  is  troth,  though  private  men  declare  it. 
And  falsehood's  falsehood,  though  a  council  swear  it. 

We  hold  it  just  as  possible  now  as  ever,  for  new  ideas  to  be 
started  in  theology,  and  original  views  of  religious  experience; 
and  that,  too,  away  from  the  schools,  and  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  Rabbis.  It  is  as  true  at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  noble  Puritan  who  said  it,  "  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  His  holy  Word ;"  and  a  truth  is  no  more  a  truth 
nor  any  better,  for  being  born  into  the  world  by  the  aid  of  doc- 
tors and  midwives,  than  if  brought  forth  alone,  and  left  so  long 
to  get  its  growth  in  the  wild  woods,  that  it  has  become  shaggy. 

It  is  these  plebeian- bom  notions,  in  the  hairy  strength  and  rude 
dressings  of  nature,  untrammeled  by  the  schools,  that  f  have  come 
up  out  of  the  wilderness  from  age  to  age  and  broke  prison,  for  the 
human  mind  chained  by  the  dogmas  of  false  priests  and  philoso- 
phers, and  started  it  on  its  grand  cycles  of  improvement.  The 
ideas  that  have  revolutionized  the  church  and  world,  have  gene- 
rally originated  in  the  cells  of  obscure  enthusiasts,  or  the  neces- 
sity-sharpened wits  of  hard-pushed  sons  of  labor,  not  in  the 
cushioned  and  ottomaned  studies  of  prime-ministers  and  Prelates, 
or  Professors  in  Divinity  schools.  And  Coleridge  says,*  "It 
would  not  be  difficult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  and  lonely 
walks  of  uninterested  theorists; — that  the  mighty  epochs  of  com- 
merce, that  have  changed  the  face  of  empires ;  nay,  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic 

'  Statesman's  Manual,  p.  19. 
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arts,  which  have  numerically  increased  our  population  beyond 
vrhst  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  reien  deemed  possible, 
and  again  doubled  this  population  virtually ;  liad  their  origin  not 
in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  practical  insight  of  men  ot 
business,  but  in  the  closets  of  uninterested  theorists,  in  the  visions 
of  recluse  genius." 

So  it  is  with  those  ideas  of  fraternity,  association,  and  organ- 
ization of  labor,  that  are  now  agitating  France  and  all  Europe, 
and  that  are  yet  to  be  more  thoroughly  but  peacefully  discussed 
in  the  United  States.  They  did  not  spring  from  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  neither  were  they  first  believed  in  and  thrust  out 
upon  their  mission,  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers.  But  it  was 
in  knots  and  clubs  of  common  men  and  despised  bands  of  associa- 
tionists,  whose  rajlying  words  are  "Organization  of  Labor," 
*^  Liberty  with  and  through  Order,"  that  their  life  began.  In  like 
manner  the  views  of  religious  experience,  and  the  Life  of  Faith, 
and  sanctification  by  faith,  which  are  now,  or  should  be,  under 
discussion  in  the  church,  although  as  old,  if  they  be  true,  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  properly  originating  there,  yet  did  by  no  means 
commence  in  Divinity  schools  and  under  the  auspices  of  Doctors, 
but  in  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  common  men  and  women 
meditating  upon  the  Word  and  following  the  due  of  their  own 
fervent  desires  and  realizings.  It  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
renowned  Oxfords  and  Sorbonnes,  and  the  Harvards,  that  they 
first  sprang  to  lite,  although,  to  be  sure,  they  have  gone  there  to 
be  matured  and  reduced  to  system.  Have  they  not  rather  begun, 
like  almost  every  thing  good  in  the  world,  with  "  not  many  wise, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,"  but  in  the  conscious  wants, 
and  longings,  and  fulfilled  aspirations  of  every  day  Christians.  It 
is  a  very  true  remark  that  we  have  somewhere  met  with,  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  Providence  that  in  society  knowledge  descends^ 
hut  faith  ascends y  and  is  it  not  indeed  so,  as  matter  of  fact,  deri- 
vable from  history  ?  While  science,  doubts,  opinions,  all  ideas 
of  the  mere  understanding,  gravitate  from  the  few  to  the  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  afiections,  convictions,  truths  of  the  con- 
science and  heart,  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  liberty,  rise 
from  the  many  to  the  few.  Truths  so  derived  from  the  many 
or  the  experienced  among  the  many,  having  been  first  sub- 
jectively realized  in  the  spirit's  life  of  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity of  individuals,  are  always  mighty.  And  they  are  conta- 
gious, too,  they  spread,  they  contain  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  an 
endless  faculty  of  semination.  Such  truths  become  dear  as  life 
to  a  man  ;  he  will  die  for  them,  and  he  propagates  them  with  an 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  a  self-impressing  energy,  that 
always  puts  life  into  and  kindles  others,  and  they  again  set  fire 
to  others,  till  the  flame  at  length  widens  and  rises  liEe  a  confla- 
gration through  autumnal  woods.    So  may  it  be,  so  will  it  be, 
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with  all  the  truth  in  these  volumes,  that  is  Heayen-approved  and 
consonant  with  the  nature  and  wants  of  regenerated  humanity. 

It  is  very  natural  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  this  hook  wiU 
affect  different  minds  quite  differently,  according  as  diey  be  of 
the  sentimental  and  romantic  cast,  or  of  the  discriminatiTe  rea- 
soning kind,  or  of  the  merely  impulsive  sort,  or  the  noble  few 
that  are  steadily  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and 
calmly  availing  themselves  of  every  avenue,  and  hint,  and  help 
to  personal  holiness.  Some,  doubtless,  will  derive  great  benem 
from  its  perusal ;  others,  it  may  be,  injury.  The  pastor,  we 
think,  may  learn  from  it  that  there  are  heights  ot  ChristiaB 
experience  to  which  he  ought  to  be  leading  the  way  for  hu 
people,  that  are  very  seldom  climbed.  Ministers  in  America  aie 
very  good  for  bringing  sinners  to  Christ,  for  clearing  the  way  of 
obstructions  to  the  atoning  Saviour,  and  urging  repentance, 
submission,  and  justifying  faith  ;  none,  perhaps,  are  better.  But 
there  we  too  commonly  leave  the  church,  or  Christians  once 
housed  in  it.  Generally  speaking,  we  give  them  little  help 
afterward,  but  let  them  grope  their  way  on  alone,  if  thev  can, 
into  green  pastures  of  Christian  experience  and  beside  still 
waters,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  sometimes, 
alas,  into  dry  places,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none,  and  cavernous 
dark  mountains  of  sin.  But  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  Our 
ministries  ought  to  be  more  edifying  as  well  as  awakening. 
They  ought  to  result  not  merely  in  penodical  conquests  from  m 
world,  but  in  a  richer  experience  and  a  riper  holiness  to  the 
church.  And  for  this  there  must  be,  on  the  part  of  the  leaden 
of  Grod's  elect,  a  more  intimate  arquaintance  with  Christ  as  a 
sanctifying  Saviour,  a  fuller  appreciation  of  His  power  by  faith, 
as  the  soul's  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion, so  that  they  coula  say  subjectively  with  the  apostle,  For 
the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  known  it,  and  bear  wit- 
ness, and  show  unto  you,  that  Eternal  Life  which  -was  with  the 
father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.  That  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us.  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  io 
come. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  dignified  or  a  duty  when  a  man 
has,  suddenly  or  after  long  study  and  prayer,  obtained  some,  to 
him,  new  and  very  precious  subjective  view  of  religious  truth, 
forthwith  to  blazon  it  to  the  world  as  a  great  discovery,  and  at 
once  organize  it  into  a  system  or  an  ism,  as  if  the  church  had 
©ever  h«en  in  possession  of  it  before.  It  were  certably  better^ 
and  more  Uke  the  modesty  of  true  genius^ 
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to  test  it  again  aud  again  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  analog 
of  faith  in  prayer,  and  thus  to  bathe  one's  self  over  and  over  in 
what  may  seem  to  the  soul  like  the  light  of  a  new  revelation, 
and  then  gradually  to  infuse  it  into  one's  preaching  and  writing, 
and  impregnate  with  it  all  one  says  and  does.  This  were  like 
Calvin,  like  Edwards,  like  Chalmers,  like  all  truly  great  yet 
innately  modest  and  unconscious  men  of  genius  and  men  of 
God. 

This  book,  we  doubt  not,  will  serve  in  its  way  like  a  pocket- 
telescope  to  help  many  a  Christian  to  new  and  clearer  subjective 
views  of  Bible  truth,  especially  that  of  sanctification  by  faith. 
It  furnishes  a  very  rare  and  most  delightful  instance  to  the  praise 
of  God's  sovereign  grace,  of  His  taking  one  of  '^  His  hidden  ones^' 
in  the  apostate  church  of  Rome,  and  conducting  her,  through 
the  discipline  of  faith  in  remarkable  ways,  to  a  height  of  holiness 
very  rarely  attained,  and  all  the  while  permitting  her  to  remain 
in  the  same  corrupt  communion.  Now  it  is  not  Madame  Guyon^ 
or  any  theological  system.  Quietism,  or  what  not,  gathered  out 
of  her  experience,  that  is  to  be  so  commended  and  held  up  for 
adoption,  but  it  is  the  signal  grace  of  Christ  that  is  therein  to  be 

E raised,  who  in  a  great  varietv  of  ways  doth  cut  out  and  polish 
[is  jewels,  that  they  may  reflect  His  glory,  not  illustrate  them- 
selves. No  one  can  safely  take  this  case  as  a  guide,  but  from  its 
contemplation  we  may  gather  much  instruction  concerning  the 
ways  of  God  with  man,  and  the  nature  and  power  of  evangelical 
faitn;  always  remembering  the  danger,  which,  perhaps,  the 
editor  of  these  volumes  and  almost  every  one  that  reads  them 
approvinglv  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of,  the  danger  of  glorying 
in  man  rather  than  in  God«  and  of  foi^etting  that  ^^  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  diversities 
of  operations ;  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  and  in 
all.  For  to  one  is  given,  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another 
faith,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing,  by  the 
same  Spirit;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles;  to  another 
prophecy ;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits ;  to  another  divers 
Kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues.  But 
all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self  same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will.  And  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.'' 

Now,  while  the  attempt  to  imitate,  or  seek  after,  or  even  to 
inculcate  directly  the  phase  of  religion  herein  exhibited  as 
natural  gift  of  the  severally  dividing  Spirit,  will  almost  unavoid- 
ably lead  to  sentimentality,  affectedness,  and  spiritual  pride,  on 
the  other  hand  the  seeking  after  Christ,  like  Madame  Guyon, 
and  a  constant  resort  to  Him  as  a  sanctifying  Saviour,  is  always 
safe,  and  will  always  be  rewarded  with  grace  and  strength  io  toe 
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soul,  and  with  spiritual  progress  just  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  faith.  But  we  ought  perhaps  to  mention  here  as  a  defect  of 
this  work  and  of  Maaame  Guyon's  experience,  if  we  judge  her 
by  rule  as  a  Bible  Christian,  that  the  written  Word  is  kept  too 
much  in  the  back-ground,  and  inward  light,  providences,  and 
impressions,  or  what  she  called  inspirations,  are  more  used  as  a 
substitute,  which  they  are  not,  than  as  an  auxiliary,  which  they 
are,  to  the  Word  of  uod. 

We  will  not,  however,  be  kept  longer  from  the  subject-matter 
of  the  work  under  review.  It  is  said  by  Madame  Ouyon  on 
page  62,  vol.  2d,  of  these  Religious  Opinions  and  Experience, 
that, 

*'  During  the  period  of  the  old  Testament  diroensations  there  were  scTeral  d 
the  Lord^s  martyrs,  who  suffered  for  asserting  tne  existence  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  for  trusting  in  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  true  God  in  distinction  from 
the  heathen  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  was  the  test  hy  which  conflict- 
ing opinions  were  tried At  a  later  period  another  great  truth  was 

proclaimed,  that  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  sinners.  This  was  a  truth  so 
much  at  variance,  either  in  the  principle  or  the  facts  of  the  announcement,  with 
men's  pre-conceived  opinions  and  feelings  that  it  naturally  arrested  their  atten- 
tion, and  provoked  their  hostility.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Christian  church,  there  were  those  who  suffered,  and  who  shed  their  blood 
for  this  truth.  ...  At  the  present  time  there  are  those  who  are  martyrtef 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  other  words,  there  are  those  who  suffer  for  proclaiming  tke 
great  truth,  than  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men  has  come;  and 
especially  for  proclaiming  their  personal  and  entire  dependence  on  His  divific 
presence  and  influence.  It  is  to  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  the  doctrine  of 
sanctification,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  as  the  Life  of  our  own  life, 
which  is  to  he  the  test  of  spiritual  perception  and  fidelity  in  the  present  and  in 
future  times.  •  .  .  .  .  Those  who  have  suffered  for  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ,  crucified  for  the  world's  sins,  have  been  truly  glorious  in  the  re- 
proaches and  sorrows  they  have  endured ;  but  those  who  have  suffered,  and  an 
destined  to  suffer  for  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  and  of  the  triumphant  reign  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  men's  souls,  will  not  be  less  so.  The  doctrine  of  Christ 
crucifiea  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  essentially  triumphant.  Satan  has  ceased, 
ro  a  great  degree,  to  exercise  his  power  against  those  who  receive  and  beliere 
it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  attacked;  and  will  attack,  both  in  body  and 
in  spirit,  those  who  advocate  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Spiritt  and  who  feel 
Hia  celestial  impulse  and  power  in  their  own  hearts. 

Upon  these  views,  which  indicate  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
lectual insight  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  the  things  of  God,  Professor  Upham  thinks  it 
proper  to  oflfer  additional  explanatory  cemarks.  After  com- 
menting  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  vicarious 
.  suffering  for  sin,  he  adds, 

"  But  there  is  another  great  truth,  of  which  it  may  at  length  be  said,  that 
Its  hour  has  come; — namely,  that  of  God,  in  the  person  of  the  inward 
Teacher  and  Comforter,  dwellinfl^  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  changing  tbem 
hy  his  divine  operation  into  the  noly  and  beautiful  image  of  him  who  shed  his 
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blood  for  them.    Christ,  received  by  Jaith,  came  into  the  world  to  save  men 
frota  the  penal^  of  sin ;  but  it  has  not  been  bo  folly  understood,  at  least  not 

BO  fully  recognized,  that  he  came  also  to  save  them  from  sin  itself 

In  announcing  the  coming  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  proclaim- 
ing the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifi cation,  some  have  already  suffered,  and  others 

may  perhaps  suffer  in  time  to  come There  will  be  opposition 

from  its  enemies,  and  mistakes  made  by  its  friends.    Happy  will  it  be  if  its 
friends  shall  remember  that  it  is  a  kingdom  which  comes  without  observation, 

.  .  .  It  is  those  in  whom  this  divine  kingdom  is  set  up,  whom  Christ 
describes  as  the  ^*  little  ones  ;^  men  who  move  humbly  and  quietly  in  the  sphere 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  them;  the  meek  ones  of  the  earth.  The 
li^t  which  shines  in  their  example,  illuminates  without  attracting  attention  ; 
liJce  that  of  the  sun  which  scarcely  receives  our  notice,  while  meteors  are  gazed 
at  with  astonishment.  They  are  the  men  who  ^'  resist  not  evil;''  men  that  cast 
all  their  cares  upon  Him  **  who  careth  for  them ;'"  men  who  hold  communion 
"with  God  in  that  divine  silence  of  the  mind,  which  results  from  sins  forgiven, 
from  passions  subdued,  and  from  faith  victorious.  Behold  here  the  dominion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  triumph  of  the  true  millenium,  the  reign  of  holy  love!" 

Now  here  would  seem  to  be  either  the  annunciation  of  a  new 
truth,  or  the  re-annunciation  in  a  new  way  of  an  old  one  fallen 
into  disuse  and  disbelief,  or  it  is  a  familiar  and  everywhere 
acknowledged  truth  disguised  in  mask,  like  a  common  man  un- 
recognized in  holiday  or  ball  dress.  And  it  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, which  is  it  ?  or  is  it  either  ?  Is  it  a  truth  at  all  1  If  it  be 
a  truth  that  the  Holy  Ohost  has  come  to  put  away  all  sin,  and 
to  establish  the  reign  of  perfect  love,  and  make  men  entirely  holy 
in  this  life,  then  let  it  be  inculcated  and  made  the  most  of,  ana 
let  us  get  the  good  of  it.  If  it  be  not  a  truth,  let  its  falsehood  or 
erroneousness  be  logically  proved,  let  the  garb  of  sanctity  in 
which  it  is  clothed  be  stripped  off,  its  true  character  unveiled, 
its  disastrous  tendencies  and  effects  be  calmly  set  forth,  and  let 
the  ministry  and  the  church  be  put  on  their  guard  against  this 
danger,  come  in  what  shape  it  may,  of  expecting  or  believing 
possible,  on  earth,  the  reign  of  perfect  love,  or  in  the  church  a 
general  or  even  individual  deliverance  from  sin  in  this  life. 

Upon  this  phase  of  doctrine  now  fairly  up  for  consideration  by 
the  church  in  one  form  or  another,  a  clear  light  streams  from  the 
life  and  writings  of  Madame  Ouyon  ;  and  we  cannot  but  suggest, 
in  view  of  her  remarkable  and  yet  very  natural  experience,  at 
the  time  of,  and  soon  after  her  conversion,  how  rational  it  is  for 
the  lately  regenerated  soul,  in  the  glow  of  its  first  love,  and  the 
peace  and  joy  following  its  first  exercises  of  holiness,  to  believe 
that  this  will  be  perpetual,  and  that  the  victory  now  obtained  over 
sin,  and  the  conscious  rectification  of  character  now  begun,  will 
be  permanent.  Audit  is  just  as  natural  to  ask  if,  wiUi  proper 
religious  instruction  upon  the  philosophy  of  sanctification,  uat 
le^timately.  bom  hope  of  the  young  Christian  need  be  disap- 
pointed ?  Or  is  it  rather  a  necessit]^  of  human  nature  after  r^en- 
eration,  to  relapse  into,  and  be  subject  again  to  sin  ?    Perhaps 
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the  experience  detailed  in  these  volumes,  though  we  axe  far  from 
holding  it  up  to  be  imitated  as  a  perfect  type  or  model  of  the 
Christian  life,  may  shed  light  upon  these  important  questions; 
which  we  therefore  proceed  to  give  by  way  of  elimination  here 
and  there,  though  it  carry  us  out  of  the  old  wheel-rut  of  an  ordi- 
nary review. 

The  highly  intellectual  character  of  the  authoress  in  question, 
the  number  and  influence  of  her  published  works,  comprising 
forty  volumes  in  French,  the  ascendancy  given  her  by  superior 
powers,  accomplishments,  and  beauty  of  person,  the  extent  of 
her  private  influence  and  associations,  the  part  she  had  in  mould- 
ing the  opinions  and  character  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
age  of  Louis  Fourteenth^  her  intimacy  with  Fenelon,  her 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  the  revivals  of  reli- 
gion that  ensued  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  wherever  she 
labored  in  Catholic  France,  constituting  a  series  of  phenomena 
that  make  an  important  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  and  humano- 
mental  history,  together  with  the  reverence  of  posterity  for  her 
great  virtues  and  piety,  and  the  respectable  auspices  under  whiek 
these  memoirs  are  now  ushered  before  the  American  public,  so 
naturally  justify  an  extended  review  of  these  volumes,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  otherwise  than  strange  and  anomalous  that  it 
should  not  yet  have  been  undertaken  in  any  of  the  religious  or 
literary  circles.*  Perhaps  it  is  that  in  some  theological  quarters 
the  non-committal,  subrosa  principle  is  the  one  too  much  urged 
and  acted  upon ;  while  in  others  the  conservative  counsel  Hare 
super  vias  antiquasj  is  full  often  enforced  to  the  stifling  of  inquiry 
and  quenching  the  glowing  embers  of  original  thought  sub  dnm 
doloso. 

It  were  well  if  the  same  could  be  said  of  all  our  magnates  in 
theology,  (a  science,  surely,  wherein  progress  is  not  impossible,) 
which  has  been  attributed  of  late,  in  a  very  masterly  criticism, 
we  do  not  say  how  truly,  to  Daniel  Webster  as  a  statesman,  that 
Sis  perceptions,  feelings,  reasonings,  tone,  are  always  up  to  the 
level  oft/ie  hour^  or  in  advance  of  tV;  the  youngest  men  in  the 
tiation  looking  to  him,  not  as  representing  the  past,  but  as  leading 
in  the  future,  and  no  one  ever  being  able  to  say,  that  he  is  before 
Webster.  **  In  most  men,"  says  the  critic,  "  that  intellectual  sus- 
ceptibility by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  reacted  upon  by 
the  outer  world,  and  having  their  principles  and  views  expanded, 
modified,  or  quickened,  does  not  outlast  the  first  period  of  lire ;  from 
that  time  they  remain  fixed  and  rigid  in  their  policy,  temper,  and 
characteristics  ;  if  a  new  phase  of  society  is  developed  it  must 
find  its  exponent  in  other  men.     But  in  Webster  this  fresh  sug- 

*  Thif  was  prepared  for  the  Repository  before  the  publication  of  a  late  review  in 
the  Methodist  quarterly. 
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festive  sensibility  of  the  judgment,  bas  been  carried  on  into  the 
etermined  and  motured  wisdom  of  manhood.'' 

Now  it  is  this  same  "  fresh  suggestive  sensibility  of  judgment/' 
open  to  conviction,  adoptive  of  truth yrom  any  arid  every  quarter ^ 
surveying  all  things  with  the  armed  philosophic  eye,  enlarging 
to  the  vast,  contracting  to  the  minute,  collecting  images  and  illus- 
trations from  all,  and  always  up  to  the  level  of  the  how^  or  in  a(L 
vance  ofit;  it  is  this  that  is  no  less  desirable  for  the  divine  than 
or  the  statesman.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  theologians  to  be 
opposed  to  progress,  or  afraid  of  the  times,  or  to  manage  as  if 
truth  needed  policy,  or  stratagem,  or  licensings,  and  to  wear  out 
a  long  quarantine,  and  get  practique  at  a  regular  health  office,  or 
free  papers  and  a  diploma  from  the  schools,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  was  one  of  Milton's  best  sayings,  "  Though  all  the 
winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth 
be  in  the  field,  we  injure  her  to  misdoubt  her  strength !  Let 
truth  and  falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the 
worst  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  1" 

Let  us  then  do  our  best  to  clear  the  way  to  an  open  field  and  a 
fair  encounter  for  the  truth  contained  in  these  very  instructive 
volumes.  If  we  can  but  ring  a  bell  whose  trembling  peal  shall 
awaken  only  one  great  and  good  mind  to  listen  to  the  modest 
but  truthful  instructions  herein  conveyed ;  or  if  we  can  hereby 
hold  a  candle  for  but  one  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  we  shall 
more  than  have  our  reward.  It  will  be  no  fault  of  the  editor,  if 
this  work  does  not  have  a  wide  circulation ;  for  he  has  not  merely 
exhumed  the  mummery  of  a  Romish  saint,  and  held  it  up  in  its 
^ave  clothes,  or  in  the  embalming  cerements  that  were  the  fashion 
of  the  times  ;  but  he  has  raised  the  dead,  he  has  brought  Madame 
Guy  on  herself  to  life  again  with  all  her  attractive  beauty  as 
natural  as  if  she  had  never  been  translated ;  so  that  we  hear  her 
speaking  in  our  own  tongue,  divinely  discoursing  again  upon 
holiness,  and  serenely  acting  her  part  once  more  upon  the  stage 
of  life.  Professor  Upham  has  done  for  her  what  Carlyle,  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  has  done  for  Cromwell.  He  has  re-produced 
the  holy  French  woman  as  the  Scotch  essayist  has  the  heroic 
Puritan  man  of  the  same  period.  And  thereby  they  are  both 
now  living  over  again  in  the  ^revolutions  of  modern  society  and 
opinions,  and  doing  their  life-work  foe  truth  and  religious  liberty 
in  an  age  that  better  appreciates  and  understands  them,  than  that 
before  which,  as  hath  oeen  said  of  Milton,  they  strode  so  far  ag 
to  be  dwarfed  in  the  distance. 

If  all  the  mystics  could  have  as  kind  and  self-interpreting  an 
editor,  writiog  out  what  they  meant,  not  merely  what  they  said, 
as  Madame  Guyon  has  found  in  Professor  Upham.  doubtless  a 
very  useful  body  of  truth  might  become  the  available  property  of 
the  church  and  of  humanity  in  general.    And  as  the  editor's 
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studies  and  investigations  have  led  that  way,  and  form  the  cata- 
logue of  works  consulted  in  editing  these  volumes,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  he  must  have  obtained  a  good  degree  of  familiaritv  with 
the  best  writers  of  this  class ;  it  is  natural  to  suggest  that  he 
might  be  doing  a  useful  service  to  skim  the  cream  of  them  into 
another  book.  What  queen  Catharine  said  of  Griffith  in  view 
of  his  estimate  of  the  fallen  Woolsey,  any  one  of  the  mystic 
writers  redivious  might  with  a  little  variation,  say  of  Professor 
Upham,  so  kindly  modernizing  and  translating  them: — 

After  mj  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
^0  butter  eonstrtur  of  my  hidden  wordtf 
To  keep  mine  honor  from  corruption. 
Than  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

In  saying:  this  we  would  by  no  means  intimate  that  the  present 
editor  has  done  anything  over  and  above  an  editor's  duty,  which 
properly  understood,  is  something  more,  certainly,  than  digging 
up  a  writer's  fossil  remains,  or  putting  his  entire  skeleton 
together  with  wires.  A  covering  of  flesh  and  decent  apparel  are 
quite  A  necessary  as  a  back-bone  to  constitute  naturalness  and 
symmetry. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  daguerreotype  a  bird's-eye  glance  at 
the  life  and  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  arresting  especiaUy 
those  lines  of  light  which  are  reflected  from  her  peculiar  views 
and  experience  of  Sanctification  by  Faith.  In  the  early  religious 
history  of  this  remarkable  woman,  as  detailed  in  her  invaluable 
autobiography,  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  (aside  from  her  pro- 
vidential possession  of  a  Bible  in  the  Dominican  Convent  where 
she  was  a  pupil),  what  an  important  mission  was  fulfilled  by  a 
kernel  of  seed-corn  dropped  from  the  granary  of  Protestant  truth 
in  England,  and  planted  by  the  providence  of  Grod  in  the  house 
of  Madame  Ouyon's  father.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  pious 
English  lady,  one  of  God's  hidden  ones,  to  whom,  in  her  desti- 
tution, the  benevolence  of  M.  De  La  Mothe  offered  a  home,  little 
thinking  of  the  service  she  would  be  to  his  beloved  daughter  in 
her  eager  pursuit  of  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  was  through  the 
conversation  of  this  devout  lady  in  exile,  perhaps  a  genuine 
Puritan,  that  the  youthful  Madedmoiselle  De  La  Mothe  received 
tl\e  first  intimation  that  ^^  she  was  seeking  religion  by  a  system  of 
works  without  faith." 

Another  of  the  Divine  instrumentalities  brought  to  bear  upon 
her,  while  "  feeling  after  God  if  haply  she  might  find  him,"  was 
her  religious  intercourse  with  a  pious  kinsman,  De  Toissi,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  exceptive  instances  of  a  truly 
spiritual  and  heaveoly-minded  ecclesiastic  of  the  Romish  church. 
Sne  says  of  him  and  the  exiled  lady  under  her  father's  roof,  that 
<<  they  conversed  together  in  a  spiritual  manner,"  whidi  seems  to 
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have  arrested  and  wrought  upon  her  young  heart  yeaminj^  after 
holiness,  very  much  as  that  talk  did  upon  Bunyan,  which  he 
overheard  one  day  between  three  or  four  poor  women,  "  sitting 
at  a  door  in  the  sun  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford,  talking 
about  the  things  of  God.'*  "  Methought,"  he  says,  "  they  spake 
as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,  they  spake  with  such  pleasant- 
ness of  Scripture  language,  and  with  such  appearance  of  grace  in 
all  they  saia,  that  they  were  to  me  as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world  ;  as  if  they  were  people  that  dwelt  alone,  and  were  not  to 
be  reckoned  among  their  neighbors.  At  this  I  felt  my  own 
heart  began  to  shake,''  &c« 

So  felt  youn^  Madame  Guyon,  (for  she  was  now  married  at  the 
a^e  of  sixteen,)  under  the  conversations  of  her  pious  kinsman  in 
his  visit  at  her  father's  house,  and  many  were  the  tears  she  shed 
when  he  departed.  Still  a  cloud  hung  over  the  way  of  salvation 
by  faith  alone  for  more  than  a  year ;  which  was  at  length  lifted, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  word  of  a  devout  Franciscan, 
whose  counsel  she  sought  at  his  cell  in  company  with  a  kins- 
woman. Those  memorable  words  were :  "  Your  efforts  h^ire  been 
unsuccessful,  Madame,  because  you  have  sought  without  what 
jou  can  only  find  within.  Accustom  yourself  to  keep  God  in 
TOur  heart,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  him."  To  this  panting 
tawn,  flying  with  pierced  sides  from  the  world  and  sin,  she  knew 
not  where,  these  few  and  mystical,  perhaps  to  ordinary  inquirers 
hazardous  words,  uttered  in  God's  moment  of  merc^,  were  like 
the  voice  which  thundered  from  Pilate's  atair-case  in  the  ears  of 
Luther, — The  Just  shall  live  by  faith.  Although  far  from  being  the 
instruction  which  it  seems  to  us  evangelical  teachers  now  would 
be  warranted  in  giving  in  such  a  case,  yet,  couched  as  it  was  in 
peculiar  phraseology,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
evidently  had  the  same  effect  upon  Madame  Guyon  that  the 
Scripture  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  Reformer ;  and  the  result 
proved  that  this  was  a  genuine  conversion,  wonder  or  cavil  as  we 
may,  that  the  type  of  it  was  not  after  the  stereotype  plate  of  cer- 
tain rigid  theologians,  who  would  even  clinch  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
their  dead  rules  of  uniformity,  and  are  loath  to  allow  the  reality 
of  a  conversion  unless  it  be  all  in  their  own  way. 

"  Having  said  these  words,"  she  says,  "  the  Franciscan  left  me.  They  i^re 
to  me  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart,  which  pierced  my  heart  asunder.  I  felt  at  this 
•deeply  wounded  with  the  love  of  Grod ; — a  wound  sp  delightful,  that  I  desired 
it  never  might  be  healed.  These  words  brought  into  my  heart  what  I  had  been 
aeekinff  so  many  years.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  Lord !  thou  wast  in  mv  heart,  and 
demanded  only  the  turning  of  my  heart  inward,  to  make  me  feel  thy  presence. 

Alas,  1  sought  thee  where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not  seek 

thee  where  thou  wast !  It  was  for  want  of  under8tandii]|g  these  words  of  thy 
gospel :  **  The  kingdom  of  Ood  cometh  not  trith  observation^  neither  shall  they 
sayLof  here,  orlo!  there,  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  youJ'^  .     . 

I  told  this  good  man  that  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  done  to  me ;  that  my 
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heart  was  qmfe  cliangad ;  that  God  was  there  y  for  fronr  that  moment  be' hod 
given  me  an  experience  of  his  presence  in  my  soul, — not  merely  slb  an  object 
intellectually  perceived  by  any  application  of  mind,  but  as  a  thing  really  pos- 
sessed after  the  sweetest  manner.    I  experienced  these  words  in  the  Canticles  t 
"  Thy  name  is  a»  precious  ointment  poured  forth^  therefore  do  the  virgins  love 
tkee?^    For  I  felt  m  my  soul  an  unction  which  as  a  salutary  perfnme,  healed 
in  a  moment  ail  m^  wovnds.    I  riept  not  all  that  night,  because  thy  leve,  oh, 
my  God !  flowed  m  me  like  delicious  oil,  and  burned  as  a  fire  that  was  goiBg 
to  destroy  all  that  was- left  of  self  in  an  instant.    I  was  all  on  a  sudden  so 
altered,  that  I  was  hardly  to  be  known  either  by  myself  or  others.    I  found  no 
more  those  troublesome  faults,  or  that  reluctance  to  duty,  which  formerly  cha' 
racterized  me.    They  all  disappeared,  as  being  consumed  like  chaff*  in  a  great 
fj-e.     .....    Nothing  was  more  easy  to  me  now  than  to  piactiee  prayer. 

Hours  passed  away  like  moments,  while  I  could  hardly  da  anything  else  but 
pray.  The  fervency  ol  my  love  allowed  me  no  intermission.  It  vras  a  prayer 
sOf  rejoicing  and  of  possession,  wherein  the  taste  of  God  was  so  greats  so  free, 
unblended  and  uninterrupted,  that  it  drew  and  absorbed  the  porwers  of  the  soul 
into  a  profound  recollection,  a  state  of  confiding  and  affectionate  rest  in  God, 
existing  without  intellectual  effort.  For  I  had  now  no  sight  but  of  Jesvs  Christ 
alone.  All  else  was  excluded,  in  order  to  \oy^  with  greater  purity,  and  enefgy 
without  any  motives  or  reasons  for  loving,  that  w^ e  of  a  seifish  nature." 

The  steps  of  Madame  Goyon^s  progress  up  to  this  crisis  in  her 
moral  being  and  ever  ai^er,  are  in  the  highest  degree  instructivey 
perhaps  we  may  say  fascinating,  as  traced  by  her  own  pen,  when 
in  the  full  maturity  of  her  regenerated  powers,  and  looking  back 
upon  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  had  led  her,  and  her  mind 
enlightened  to  perceive  the  connection  between  cause  and  effecty 
and  to  analyze  and  reason  upon  her  slates  of  mind,  as  she  could 
not  have  done  while  they  were  passing. 

Some  allowance,  however,  is  to  be  made  for  the  difference  that 
■will  always  be  between  the  actual  experience  of  the  mind  in  pass- 
ing, and  the  review  of  the  same  by  the  most  critical  and  dis- 
cerning, when  it  is  over.  No  process  of  mental  Photography 
has  yet  been  discovered  or  is  likely  to  be,  that  will  instanta- 
neously transfer  to  paper  or  canvas  the  ever-changing  hues  and 
shades  of  the  mind's  experience,  or  the  forms  of  the  flying  clouds 
that  often  overspread  and  darken  the  firmament  of  the  soul.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  transcript  of  Mkdame 
Guyon's  religious  life,  if  we  would  preserve  of  it  a  correct  pic- 
ture. As  a  piece  of  autobiography,  we  think  it  should  rank  with 
Augustine's  Confessions  and  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding,  or  Life 
by  himself,  of  which  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  that  they  are 
two  of  the  most  valuable  reli^ous  histories  in  possession  of  the 
church.  In  some  respects  this  of  Madame  Guyon  is  the  more 
valuable  as  being  the  mezzotint  engraving  from  nature  of  a  form 
of  experience,  that,  it  may  be  hoped,  wiH  be  more  common  in 
the  future  of  th«  church  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  We  could 
wish,  too,  of  course,  as  Protestants,  that  it  might  unite  a  more 
)iabitu&l  and  deferential  reference  to  the  written  Word  with  less 
reliance  upon  impressions  and  inward  impulses,  or  the  counsels 
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of  Father  Confessors,  than  was  evinced  hy  the  truly  devout  and 
gifted,  (yet  to  use  an  obsolete  but  good  word  from  Lord  Bacon,) 
wiaginant  writer  of  this  remarkable  autobiography. 

Soon  after  what  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  scriptural  con- 
Yersion  on  the  part  of  Madame  Ouyon,  and  she  had  united  herself 
to  Qoi  in  a  bond  more  sacred  than  any  human  tie,  she  went  a 
journey  from  Paris  with  her  wealthy  husband  and  others,  in  the 
course  of  which  certain  compulsory  conformities  to  the  world 
together  with  a  deeper  insight  of  the  secret  springs  and  turns  of 
her  heart  pierced  her  conscience  with  keenest  anguish,  and  re- 
vealed another  law  in  her  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
her  mind  and  bringing  her  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  In  this  season  of  temptation  and  penitence,  of  trial  and 
of  comparative  despondency,  her  editor  says,  she  looked  around 
for  advice  and  assistance. 

"  Not  fully  infonned,  as  she  herself  expressly  states,  in  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  inward  life,  she  felt  perplexed  and  confounded  at  the  knovvledge  of  her 
ou^n  situation.  In  the  first  joy  of  her  spiritual  espousals,  she  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  herself,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  this  period  of  religious  expe- 
rience, not  only  as  a  sinner  forgiven  for  the  sins  which  are  past,  hut  what  is  a 
very  different  thing,  as  a  sinner  saved  from  the  commission  of  sin  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  in  all  future  time.  Looking  at  the  suhiect  in  the  excited  state  of  her 
young  love,  when  the  turbulent  emotions  perplex  the  calm  exercises  of  the 
judgment,  she  appears  to  have  regarded  the  victory,  which  God  had  given  her, 
as  one  which  would  stand  against  all  possible  assaults :  the  greatness  of  her 
triumph  for  to-day,  scarcely  exceeding  the  strength  of  ner  confidence  for  to- 
morrow.   She  felt  no  sting  in  her  conscience;  she  hore  no  cloud  on  her  brow. 

How  surprised,  then,  was  she  to  find,  after  a  short  period,  and  after  a  more 
close  and  thorough  examination,  that  her  hest  acts  were  mingled  with  some  de- 
gree of  imperfection  and  sin  ;  and  that  every  day,  as  she  was  increasin^y  en- 
nghteued  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  seemed  to  discover  more  and  more  of  motives 
to  actions,  which  might  he  described  as  sinful.  After  all  her  struggles  and  sdl 
her  hopes,  she  found  herself  in  the  situation  of  heing  compelled  to  bear  about 
a  secret  hut  terrible  enemy  in  her  own  bosom.  Undcir  these  circumstances,  it 
was  natural  for  her  to  look  ahout  for  s«me  religious  person,  who  might  render 
her  some  assistance.  Were  others  in  the  same  situation  ?  Was  it  our  destiny 
to  be  always  sinning  and  always  repenting?  Was  there  really  no  hope  of  de- 
liverance from  transgression  till  we  might  find  it  in  the  grave  ?  Such  were 
some  of  the  questions  which  arose  in  her  mind.  Who  could  tell  her  what  to 
do,  or  how  to  do  it  ?"    Vol.  i.,  pp.  102,  103. 

At  this  most  interesting  juncture  in  her  religious  experience, 
while  she  was  earnestly  seeking  illumination,  an  incident  oc- 
curred, in  itself  somewhat  remarkable,  and  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  sensitive  as  well  as  sensible  mind.  Goin^ 
one  day  to  attend  some  religious  services  at  the  celebrated 
church' of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  she  did  not  take  a  carriage  as 
usual^  but  decided  to  walk,  although  the  distance  was  some  miles, 
accompanied  only  by  her  footman.  Just  as  they  had  passed  one 
of  the  numerous  bridges  thrown  over  the  river  Seine,  a  person  as 
by  chance  came  to  her  side,  and  entered  into  conversation ; — "  a 
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man  religiously  solemn  and  instructive  in  his  appearance  and 
intercourse,  but  so  poor  and  almost  repulsive  in  his  attire  that,  at 
their  first  meeting,  thinking  him  an  object  of  charity,  she  offered 
him  alms." 

"  This  man,**  she  says,  **  spoke  to  me  in  a  wonderful  manner  of  God  aiii 
divine  things*  His  remarks  on  the  Holy  Trinity  were  more  instmctive  and 
sublime  that  I  had  heard  on  any  other  occasion,  or  from  any  other  person. 
But  his  conversation  was  chiefly  personal.  I  know  not  how  it  washout  he 
seemed  in  some  way  to  have  acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  my  character. 
He  professed  to  regard  me  as  a  Christian,  and  spoke  especi^ly  of  my  love  to 
Ciod,  and  of  my  numerous  charities  to  the  poor.  And,  while  he  recognized  all 
^t  was  good  and  Christian-like  in  me,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  plainly  of 
my  faults.  He  told  me,  that  I  was  too  fond  of  my  personal  attractions ;  and 
enumerated,  one  after  another,  the  various  faults  and  imperfections  which  cfaa- 
Yacterized  Uiis  period  of  my  life.  And  then,  assuming  a  higher  tone  of  rrir- 
gious  precept,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  God  requirednot  merely  a  heart  of 
which  it  could  be  said  it  is  forgiven,  but  a  heart  which  could  properly,  and  in 
some  real  sense,  be  designated  as  holy ;  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  escape  i^ell, 
but  that  He  demanded  suso  the  subjection  of  the  evil  of  our  nature,  and  die 
utmost  purity  and  height  of  Christian  attainment.  The  circumstance  of  his 
wearing  the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  did  not  prevent  his  spedcing  like  one  having 
au^ority.  There  was  something  in  him  incapable  of  beine  concealed  by  the 
poverty  of  his  outward  appearance,  which  commanded  my  suence  and  profoand 
respect.  The  Spirit  of  God  bore  witness  to  what  he  said.  The  words  of  this 
remarkable  msui,  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  whom  I  have  never  seen  anoe, 
penetrated  my  very  soul.  Deeply  affected  and  overcome  by  what  he  had  said^ 
1  had  no  sooner  reached  the  church  than  I  fainted  avray." 

Many  considerations  are  naturally  suggested  to  one's  mind, 
explanatory  of  the  effect  of  this  interview  upon  Madame  Guyon 
in  her  then  state  of  mind.  The  discerning  reader  will  duly 
-weigh  them  and  attribute  its  due  share  to  the  dominant  and 
lively  ima^nation  of  this  remarkable  woman,  whose  conceptions 
of  everything  were  more  vivid,  and  consequently  more  aflfectivc 
than  those  of  common  minds.  Professor  Upham  thinks  a  distinct 
and  very  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  her  spiritual  being^ 
may  be  marked  here*  Taught  by  sad  experience  she  now  saw 
the  utter  impossibility  of  combining  with  the  love  of  God  the 
love  of  the  world.  And  aroused  by  what  she  had  learned 
through  providences  and  intuitions  and  the  warnings,  as  she 
considered  them,  of  Divine  messengers,  she  gave  herself  to  Chd 
anew.  From  that  memorable  day,  uiat  hour,  the  purpose  of  her 
heart  was  fixed  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's,  that  the  world  should 
no  longer  have  any  portion  in  her  consecrated  soul.  She  made 
at  this  time  a  solemn  self-dedication  of  her  entire  being,  not  in 
her  own  strength,  but  in  God's.  This  fixed  and  high  resolve  of 
her  whole  nature,  so  far  as  her  history  is  known  from  her  own 
minute  autobiography  and  other  reliable  sources,  was  nevo- 
broken.  S&e  gave  herself  to  the  Lord,  the  compiler  of  these 
volumes  says,  not  only  to  be  his  in  the  ordinary  and  mitigated 
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sense  of  the  terms,  birt  to  be  His  wholly  and  farerer ;  to  be  His 
in  body  and  in  spirit ;  to  be  His  in  personal  efforts  and  influence ; 
to  be  His  in  all  that  she  was,  and  in  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  be.  She  not  only  desired  to  be  holy,  but  she  resolved  to 
be  holy.  Her  will  was  in  the  thing — ^the  will,  it  is  his  language^ 
^'  which  constitutes  in  its  action  the  unity  of  the  whole  mind's 
action,  and  which  is  the  true  and  only  certain  exponent  of  the 
inward  moral  and  religious  condition.'^ 

Professor  Upham  remarks,  in  this  connection,  what,  having 
himself  some  repute  as  a  philosopher,  we  may  allow  him  to  say 
without  presumption  or  dogmatizing, 

''  That  perhaps  we  may  he  permitted  to  say  it  is  here  we  find  the  ^reat  dtfi- 
colty  in  the  position  of  many  religious  men  at  the  present  time.  They  profess 
to  desire  to  be  holy :  and  perhaps  they  do  desire  it.  They  pray  for  it  as  wdl 
as  desire  it  But  after  all,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  they  are  not  vntling  to 
be  koly.  They  are  not  ready,  by  a  consecrating  act,  restinjg  on  a  deliberativf 
and  solemn  purpose,  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  which  they  have  every 
reason  to  think  will,  by  Grod's  mce,  result  in  noliness.  This  may  he  regarded) 
perhaps,  as  a  nice  distinction  ;  but  when  rightly  understood,  it  seems  to  me  to 
lay  deep  and  unchangeable  in  the  mind.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer,  the 
desire,  whatever  may  be  its  strength,  is  not  strong  enough  to  control  the  voli- 
tion. The  will,  therefore,  is  not  brought  into  the  true  position.  Now  the 
will,  considered  in  relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the  mind^  constitutes  the 
mind^s  unity.    The  will  is  wanting.    The  man  is,  therefore,  wanting.'' 

That  is,  as  we  understand  him  to  mean,  the  desires  of  the 
renewed  mind,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  may  be  very 
strong  for  the  great  blessing  of  inward  sanctification  :  out  still,  if 
they  be  not  intense  and  vehement  enough  to  melt  the  entire  many 
to  storm  the  citadel  of  the  vnll,  and  concentrate  all  the  mental 
energies  into  one  absorbing  purpose  to  be  holy^  at  whatever  cost, 
holiness  does  not  ensue,  inward  sanctification  is  not  obtained. 
In  full  view  of  the  perpetual  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  and 
habitual  devotion  to  God  implied  in  being  holy,  there  must  be 
what  may  be  called  a  unitive  ''  volitional^^  act  or  decision  of  the 
mind  to  be  always  holy,  an  act  of  the  will  representing  the 
whole  mind,  and  constituting  its  final  irrevocable  purpose.  The 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  uniting  with  the  human  spirit  of  the  Christian, 
connrms  and  seals,  as  it  is  He  that  has  led  to,  this  deliberate  act 
of  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  renewed  free  will ;  and  that 
state  of  mind  ensues  we  see  expressed  in  the  aspirations  of  Charles 
Wesley : — 

No  an^er  may'st  thou  ever  find. 

No  pride  in  my  unruffled  mind, 

But  faith,  and  heaven-born  peace  be  there. 

A  patient,  a  victorious  mina, 

That  life  and  all  things  casts  behind. 

Springs  forth  obedient  to  thy  call ; 

A  heart  that  no  desire  can  move, 

But  still  to  adore,  believe,  and  love. 
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In  the  Tiew  of  Professor  Upham^  a  Christian,  in  aider  to 
realize  the  highest  results  of  Christianity,  must,  in  the  pro^rres3iye 
process  of  inward  experience,  incur  what  he  calls,  we  do  not 
think  with  entire  propriety,  the  "  second  death.''  He  must  jdUe 
fiot  only  to  his  own  merits,  but  to  his  own  life.  If  we  ri^tly 
apprehend  his  words,  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  are  here,  as 
often  elsewhere,  somewhat  indefinite  and  obscure,  he  must  noi 
only  die  once  to  sin  with  Christ  on  the  cross,  in  order  that  he 
may  begin  to  have  the  true  life ;  but  he  must  be  dying  con- 
tinually to  self  and  the  world  for  Christ,  that  he  may  continue  to 
have  life.    He  must 

"  I^ot  only  be  bo  broken  and  humbled  as  to  receive  Christ  as  a  Savionr  from 
hell ;  but  he  must  be  willing  also,  renouncing  al]  natural  desire,  and  all  bamui 
•trengtb,  and  all  of  roan^s  wisdom  and  man's  hope,  and  all  self-will,  to  receive 
him  as  a  Saviour,  moment  by  moment,  from  sin.  This,  perhaps,  because  tbey 
^o  not  )Fully  understand  the  necessity  of  it,  (many  rdigious  men  at  the  preseac 
time)  are  not  willing  to  do  ;  and,  therefore,  although  they  have  God's  promise 
to  help  them,  they  will  not  purpose  and  resolve  to  do  it.  Their  wills  do  net 
correspond  with  what  must  be,  with  what  €rod  requires  to  be,  and  caaiMt  60 
otherwise  than  require  to  be,  just  so  far  as  he  carries  on  and  completes  the  work 
of  sanctification  in  the  soul ;  namely,  that  Crod's  own  hand  must  lay  the  axe 
of  inward  crucifixion  unsparingly  at  the  root  of  natural  life ;  that  God  in 
Christ,  operating  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  be  the  principle  a£ 
inward  inspiration,  moment  by  moment,  the  crucifier  of  every  wrong  desire  and 
purpose,  tne  author  of  every  right  and  holy  purpose,  the  Light  and  Life  of  the 
*oui.»    Yd.  i.,  p.  in. 

That  inordinate,  unsubdued  action  of  the  natural  mind  here 
referred  to,  always  averse  to  God's  method  of  inward  crucifixion, 
which  Professor  Upham  and  other  such  writers  denominate  **  the 
life  of  nature,"  and  which  the  Scriptures  call  the  carnal  mind,  is 
sometimes  overcome  by  the  inward  teaching  and  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  the  agency  of  any  marked  providences. 
J^ore  frequently,  however,  it  is  by  the  appropriate  application  of 
such  providences,  in  connection  with  the  internal  working  of  the 
sanctifying  spirit.  It  was  to  this  combined  process  that  Madame 
puyon  was  now  subjected  in  God's  discriminating  wisdom  and 
love,  for  He  "  arranged  a  series  of  physical  and  moral  adjust- 
j^aents,  which  resulted  in  blow  after  blow,  till  the  pride  of  nature 
which  sometimes  stands  like  a  wall  of  adamant,  was  thoroughly 
broken  down.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  her  soul 
entered  into  that  state  of  purity  and  rest  which  she  has  signifi- 
cantly denominated  its  state  of  "  simplicity  ;''  a  state  in  which 
the  soul  has  but  one  motive,  that  of  God^s  toill,  and  but  one  source 
of  happiness,  that  of  Go(Ps  glory.  It  is  not  merely  a  state  of  con- 
secration to  God's  will,  but  a  state  of  union  and  rest  in  His  will."" 

The  first  of  these  providences  that  Madame  Guyon  was  sub- 
jected to  was  the  loss  of  her  remarkable  beauty  by  the  small-pox, 
and  this  when  she  was  but  little  more  than  twenty -two  years  of 
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B^e,  the  admired  of  a  large  circle  of  influential  and  wealthy 
friends,  many  of  whom  immediately  oame  around  her  bed-side, 
aud  forgetting,  as  it  were,  tha*  her  life  was  in  danger,  deplored 
only,  in  feeling  language,  the  fatal  attack  which  was  thus  made 
upon  charms  of  beauty  then  ao  much  celebrated.  Alluding  to 
the  temptations  she  had  experienced,  and  to  her  temporary 
indulgence  in  the  displays  of  fadiionable  life,  she  says, 

^*  Before  I  fell  under  this  disease,  1  resembled  those  animals,  destined  for 
daughter,  which,  on  certain  days,  they  adorn  with  greens  and  flowers,  and 
Hring  in  pomp  into  the  city  before  they  kill  them.  Now  my  body  looked  like 
liuit  of  a  leper.  All  who  saw  me,  said  they  had  never  seen  such  a  shocking 
spectacle.  But  the  devastation  without  was  counterbalanced  by  peace  within. 
My  soul  was  kept  iti  a  state  of  contentment,  greater  than  can  be  expressed. 
Reminded  continually  of  one  of  the  causes  of  my  religious  trials  and  falls,  I 
iudttiged  the  hope  of  regahrin^  ray  inward  liberty  by  the  loss  of  that  outward 
beauty  which  had  been  ray  grief.  This  view  of  my  condition  rendered  my  soul 
60  well  satisfied,  and  so  united  to  God,  that  it  would  not  have  exchanged  its 

condition  for  that  of  the  happiest  prince  in  the  world As  I  lay  in 

my  bed,  suderiag  the  total  deprivation  of  that  which  had  been  a  snare  to  my 
pride,  (  experienced  a  joy  unspeakable.     I  praised  Grod  in  profound  silence.     . 

.  .  And  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  those  who  expressed  their  remt  and 
sympathy,  that  I  rejoiced  at  that  in  which  they  found  so  much  cause  of  lamen- 
tation  I  was  no  longer  what  I  was  once.     ....     My 

Heavenly  Father  had  not  been  unfaithful  in  his  work,  but  had  ordered  the 
sacrifice  in  all  its  reality  ,  .  .  There  was  something  in  my  heart  whi^ 
said,  If  I  would  have  had  thee  fair^  Itoovld  have  left  thee  a»  thou  wcat,  .  . 
As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ip  into  the  streets  and  places 
where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  go  previously,  in  order  that  my  humiliation 
might  triumph  in  the  very  places  where  my  unholy  pride  had  been  exalted." 

We  have  eliminated  these  excerpta  from  seTeral  pages  ei 
Madame  Guyon^s  autobiography  as  concisely  as  possible,  im 
order  to  show  the  religious  effect  of  this  first  stage  in  €it>d'i 
discipline,  how  she  behaved  and  quieted  herself  under  it  as  a 
weaned  child.  The  blow  next  fell  upon  the  youngest  of  her 
two  sons,  the  Benjamin  of  her  maternal  affections.  He  was 
seized  with  the  same  terrible  disease  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  his  mother.  *•  This  blow,"  she  says,  "  struck  me  to  the 
heart.  I  was  overwhelmed ;  but  (Jod  gave  me  strength  in  my 
weakness.  I  loved  my  young  boy  tenderly ;  but,  though  I  was 
greatly  affected  at  his  death,  I  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  so 
clearly,  that  I  shed  no  tears.  I  offered  him  up  to  God,  and  said^ 
in  the  language  of  Job,  ^  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away.     Blessed  be  His  name.^ ' 

To  this  period,  and  to  the  state  of  her  mind  under  these  dis- 

Eensations,  loving  God's  wisdom  and  justice,  and  rejoicing  in 
[is  holy  administration,  are  ascribed  those  lines  of  hers  which 
Cowper  translated,  entitled  Divine  Justice  Amiable.  We  select 
a  few  of  the  stanzas  as  a  transcript  of  her  religious  experience  at 
this  time. 
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Thou  hagt  no  lightnings,  0  thdj  Just ! 

Or  I  their  force  should  know ; 
And,  if  thou  strike  me  into  dust. 

My  soul  approves  the  blow. 

Smite  me,  O  Thou,  whom  I  provoke ! 

And  I  will  love  thee  stilL 
The  well-deserved  and  righteous  stroke 

Shall  please  me,  though  It  kill. 

Far  from  afflicting,  thou  art  kind ; 

And  in  my  saddest  hours. 
An  unction  of  Thy  grace  1  find. 

Pervading  all  my  powers. 

• 
I  have  no  punishment  to  fear ; 

But,  ah !  that  smile  from  thee. 
Imparts  a  pang  far  more  severe 

Than  woe  itself  would  be. 

The  desires  of  this  panting  soul  for  intimate  communion  with 
God  under  these  and  (ither  peculiar  dispensations,  were  ex- 
ceedingly great.  For  this,  she  says,  her  heart  went  forth  in  con- 
tinual prayer,  and  the  sensible  emotion  and  joy  experienced  were 
sometimes  overwhelming.  But,  (who  has  not  experienced  the 
same?)  her  mind  at  other  times  seemed  arid  and  ^*  unemotional ;'' 
and,  not  fully  understanding  the  way  of  God's  dealing  with  his 
children  in  order  to  develope  and  discipline  faith,  it  seemed  to  her 
at  such  times,  that  God  being  offended  for  something  had  left  her, 
and  she  mourned  deeply.    "  I  did  not  then  understand,"  is  her  lan- 

fuage,  '^  that  in  the  progress  of  the  inward  death,  I  must  be  cnici- 
ed  not  only  to  the  outward  joys  of  sense,  and  to  the  pleasures  of 
worldly  vanity,  but  also,  which  is  a  more  terrible  and  trying  cruci- 
fixion,that  I  must  die  to  the  joys  of  God^  in  order  that  I  might  fully 
live  to  the  will  of  God.  If  I  had  known  that  this  was  one  of  the 
states  through  which  I  must  pass,  in  order  to  experience  the  full 
power  of  sanctifying  grace,  I  should  not  have  been  troubled." 
But  without  yet  having  entered  into  the  state  of  permanent  rest 
and  union,  she  experienced  amid  all  her  trials,  a  high  dcCTee  of 
inward  consolation  and  peace.  By  the  griefs,  self-deniaJ,  and 
peculiar  indignities  she  suffered,  and  by  the  domestic  duties  she 
discharged  as  a  patient  wife  and  mother,  and  the  Divine  consola- 
tion and  conscious  aids  of  grace  from  time  to  time  afforded,  the 
process  of  inward  crucifixion  was  steadily  going  on.  Her  crosses 
were  many,  from  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  she  stood  to  a 
husband  much  older  than  herself  and  by  no  means  congenial,  and 
from  his  self-willed  and  tyrannical  mother.  *  These  she  details, 
and  what  she  conceives  also  to  have  been  sometimes  her  own 
blame-worthiness,  with  a  truly  French  naivete  and  delicacy,  and 
at  the  same  time  Christian  ingenuousness,  that  make  this  part  of 
her  narrative  more  than  usually  attractive  to  any  mind,  and  full  of 
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instruction  to  the  religious.  Although  it  is  evident  that  she  had 
not  attained  to  that  state  of  heavenly  freedom  and  holy  harmony 
i^ith  God  that  she  afterward  arrived  at,  when,  as  she  expresses  it, 
God  erected  his  temple  fully  in  her  heart,  yet  it  is  plain  that  her 
growth  in  grace  at  this  period  was  solid  and  sure.  Her  faith  was 
getting  root  and  strength  after  the  manner  described  by  Baxter, 
when,  as  an  old  man  in  his  "  Dying  Thoughts,''  he  was  com- 
menting upon  the  processes  of  grace.  "  I  have  found,"  he  says, 
^^  that  faith  is  like  a  tree,  whose  top  is  small  while  the  root  is 
young  and  shallow  :  and  therefore,  as  then  it  hath  but  small  root- 
ing, so  is  it  not  liable  to  the  shaking  winds  and  tempests  as  the 
big  and  high-grown  trees  are  ;  but  as  the  top  groweth  higBer,  so 
the  roots  at  once  grow  greater,  and  deeper  fixed,  to  cause  it  to 
endure  its  greater  assaults."  Thus  were  the  roots  of  Madame 
Guyon's  faith  at  this  time  striking  deeper,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted, to  adopt  the  Scripture  expression,  **  with  the  place  of 
stones,"  that  like  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  it  might  hold  fast,  in 
the  great  storm  that  was  brewing.  High  at  this  time  in  her  social 
position,  all  the  pleasures  wealth  could  bring  at  her  command^ 
young  and  fascinating  herself,  and  surrounded  with  fascinations, 
yet  had  the  world  quite  lost  its  power  to  charm  or  to  move  her. 
Among  other  things,  speaking  of  Paris,  which  had  formerly  been 
to  her  a  place  of  temptation  and  injury,  she  remarks,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  visit  which  she  was  obliged  to  make  there,  that 

**  Paris  was  a  place  now  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  in  times  past.  It  is  true 
there  were  the  same  outward  attractions,  the  same  thronging  multitudes ;  but» 
the  crowds  of  people  only  served  to  draw  me  into  deeper  religious  recollection. 

The  noise  of  the  streets  only  augmented  my  inward  prayer Grace 

conquered  nature ;  but  it  was  nature  in  its  operations^  rather  than  in  its  essence. 
My  will  was  subdued  in  its  operations  in  particular  cases,  so  that  I  could  praise 
the  Lord  for  entire  acquiescence ;  but  there  still  remained  in  it  a  secret  tendency, 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to  break  out  of  that  har- 
mony, and  to  put  itself  in  revolt.  I  have  since  found,  in  the  strange  conditions 
I  have  been  obliged  to  pass  through,  how  much  I  had  to  suffer  before  the  will 
became  fully  broken  down,  annihilated,  as  it  were,  not  only  in  its  selfish,  ope- 
rations, but  in  its  selfish  tendencies,  and  changed  in  its  very  nature.** 

Now  it  is  this  seemingly  innate  tendency  to  selfishness  and 
evil,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  habit,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  having  been  so  long  in  sin,  a  tendency  sa 
deep  and  controlling,  that  it  has  the  appearance,  as  it  has  all  the 
results  of  being  an  inherent  and  original  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, it  is  this  selfish  tendency  in  nature  which  Professor 
Upham  justly  remarks,  plants  in  the  path  of  the  penitent  and 
truly  regenerated  man  a  thousand  dangers,  and  which  is  likely^ 
although  it  will  not  necessarily  prevent  his  being  victorious,  to 
cause  him  a  struggle,  more  or  less  severe,  at  eveiy  step  which  he 
takes.     He  adds  that  this  is  the  tendency  which  Madame  Guyon 
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calls  the  wiWs  life  or  nature,  in  distinction  from  hs  mere  opera^ 

tion,     "  The  will,"  he  says, 

**  Has  a  false  nature,  a  satanic  nature,  as  well  as  a  true,  a  divine  nature.  A  nd  it 
18  this  false  and  evil  nature  which  in  the  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  man,  contin- 
imlly  shows  itself.  Its  original  life,  such  as  it  had  when  it  came  from  the  band 
of  God,  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy ;  but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  destroy 
all  that  false  and  vitiating  life,  which  sin,  availing  itself  of  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  the  law  of  habit,  has  incorporated  so  strongly  with  the  will's  original 
nature,  that  they  now  seem  to  be  one.  And  hence  the  distinction,  which  she 
properly  makes,  although  it  is  not  often  made,  between  a  will  subdued  and  reno- 
vated in  its  operation^  and  the  same  will  neither  subdued  nor  renovated  in  iis 
iife.  So  that  the  Christian  may  properly  be  said  to  be  victorious  over  his 
enemy,  -when  he  knows  that  the  enemy,  until  he  has  experienced  the  bleae- 
ing  of  sanctification  in  its  highest  sense,  is  still  sleeping  or  watching  in  his  own 
bosom.  What  she  means  to  say,  therefore,  in  connection  with  her  experience 
at  the  present  time,  is,  that  she  was  made  victorious  over  the  will's  evil  opera- 
tion,  but  not  over  its  evil  nature,  that  she  was  kept  from  sinning,  but  that  tbeie 
was  vet  some  unconquered  law  of  her  nature,  which  required  her  to  be  always 
watchful,  always  praying,  always  struggling.  She  kept  her  enemy  at  bay, 
but  he  was  not  slain.  She  was  victorious,  but  still  fighting.  She  was  a  con- 
queror, but  not  at  rest.  A  later  period  of  her  experience  witnessed  a  still 
greater  victory  ."—Vol.  i.,  p.  133. 

Whether  or  not  here  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
which  some  will  say  there  is,  it  is  certain  that  this  part  of  Madame 
Guyon's  autobiography  indicates  remarkable  discrimination  and 
clearness  in  the  scrutiny  of  her  inward  operations,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  the  mental  experience  so  rigidly  analyzed  and  motives 
disclosed  with  so  much  candor  and  transparency. 

New  trials  awaited  this  remarkable  woman,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  discipline  of  faith,  and  make  her  truly  what  God  would 
nave  her  to  be.  In  one  and  the  same  month  there  died  suddenly 
her  revered  and  excellent  father,  and  her  only  daughter,  **  as 
dearly  beloved  as  she  was  truly  lovely.^'  The  maternal  account 
of  this  lovely  child  is  too  attractive  to  be  passed  hy,  illustrating 
also  as  it  does  the  state  and  character  of  the  mother,  and  what  a 
child  was  likely  to  become  under  such  example  and  tutilage. 

**  This  little  daughter,"  she  says,  "  had  great  beauty  of  person  ;  and  the 
graces  of  the  body  which  distinguished  her,  were  equalled  by  those  of  the 
Blind  ;  so  that  a  person  must  have  been  insensible  both  to  beauty  and  merit, 
not  to  have  loved  her.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  a  perception  of  religious 
things,  and  seems  to  have  loved  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Often  I 
wo«3d  find  her  in  some  retired  corner,  praying.  It  vras  her  habit,  whenever  sbe 
■aw  me  at  prayer,  to  come  and  join  with  me.  And  if  at  any  time  she  discov* 
ered  that  I  had  been  praying  without  her,  feeling  that  something  was  wrong,  or 
that  something  was  lost,  she  would  weep  bitterly,  and  exclaim  in  her  sorrow, 
*  Ah,  mother,  you  pray,  but  I  do  not  pray.'  When  we  were  alone,  if  she  saw 
my  eyes  closed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  my  seasons  of  inward  recol- 
lection, she  would  whisper,  '  Are  you  asleep  V  and  then  would  cry  out,  'Ah, 
no,  you  are  praying  to  our  dear  Jesus  -^  and  dropping  on  her  knees  before  mt, 
flhe  would  begin  to  pray,  too. 

So  strongly  did  she  express  her  desire  and  her  determination  to  give  herself 
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to  the  IiOrd,  and  to  be  one  with  him  in  spirit,  that  it  gave  occasion  for  re- 
proof on  the  part  of  her  grandmother.  But  still  she  could  not  he  prevailed 
upon  to  alter  her  expressions.  She  was  very  dutiful ;  many  were  her  endear- 
ments ;  and  she  was  innocent  and  modest  as  a  little  angel.     ...     I  looked 

upon  her  as  my  great,  and  almost  my  only  consolation  on  earth 

She  died  of  an  unseasonable  bleeding.  But  what  shall  I  say  1  She  died  by 
tiie  hands  of  Him,  who  was  pleased  to  strip  me  of  all.^' 

These  heavy  trials,  and  the  death  about  the  same  time  of  her 
excellent  religious  friend  and  confidant,  Genevieve  Grranger,  ex- 
cellent Prioress  of  the  Benedictines,  had  an  important  part  in 
the  crucifixion  of  nature  and  the  enthronement  of  God,  which 
was  now  taking  place  in  this  holy  soul.  But  she  had  several 
years  of  what  she  calls  great  inward  desolation  and  depression, 
deep  sorrow  with  the  thought  of  having  displeased  God  and 
caused  Him  to  take  from  her  her  sensible  delight.  All  this  time, 
too,  her  case  was  not  understood,  and  she  was  judged  wrongly 
by  those  whom  she  consulted  in  her  spiritual  troubles,  as  not  in 
a  gracious  state,  when  in  all  the  black  gloom  of  her  depression, 
she  still  says  she  could  not  cease  to  love,  and  could  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  depths  to  which  no  lower  deep 
seemed  possible.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  false  judgments 
passed  on  her  at  this  time,  that  the  editor  justly  asks': 

'  On  the  principles  upon  wliich  these  persons  judged  Madame  Guyon,  what 
waiid  hare  been  thought  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christians,  the  most 
em.Asnt  for  their  devotedness  to  God,  who  have  been  inwardly  and  outwardly 
alfi.cced  %  What  would  have  been  thought  of  the  Saviour  himself,  persecuted, 
biAiieted,  amazed,  weeping,  and  dying  on  the  cross  ?  We  ought  not  to  forget 
that  here  on  earth  Christianity  is  on  the  battle-field  of  its  trials, — trials  which 
are  often  doubtful  in  their  issue, — and  not  in  the  victorious  repose  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  It  may  conquer,  it  is  true ;  and  it  may  **  enter  into  rest,"  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  enemy  wiil  not  renew  the  contest,  and  that  the  rest  will 
not  be  disturbed.  We  conquer  in  our  armour 3  and  here  on  earth,  at  least,  we 
mustiest,  so  far  as  rest  is  given  us>  with  our  armour  on." — Vol.  i.,  p.  164. 

Coming  from  the  source  they  do,  and  considering  the  author's 
views  of  holiness,  and  its  measure  of  attainability  in  this  life, 
these  remsitks  are  important.  But  the  period  of  Madame  Guyon's 
deliverance  drew  nigh.  On  a  day  set  apart  for  special  prayer  in 
her  behalf  by  the  only  holy  man  that  seemed  to  understand  her 
case,  after  nearly  seven  years  of  inward  and  outward  desolation, 
the  cloud  which  had  shrouded  her  so  dark  and  deeply  passed 
away,  and  unutterable  glory  shone  upon  her  soul.  In  a  wonder- 
ful manner  which  she  found  it  difficult  to  explain,  all  that  she 
had  thought  taken  from  her,  was  not  only  restored  again,  but 
with  increase  and  advantage.  God  was  given  back;  and  all 
things  with  him ;  and  the  Lord  turned  her  captivity  like  that  of 
Job,  and  ^^  blessed  her  latter  end  more  than  her  beginning."  It 
was  then  she  learned,  so  as  never  to  foi^et,  that  affliction  is 
mercy  in  disguise,  ''  that  we  possess  by  nrst  being  deprivedy 
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that  death  precedes  life,  that  destruction  in  the  spiritual  expe- 
rience turns  to  renovation,  that  out  of  the  sorrows  and  silence  of 
inward  crucifixion,  and  from  no  other  source  must  grow  the  ju- 
bilees of  everlasting  bliss."  The  peace  which  she  now  found 
was  inexpressible.  What  she  had  possessed  some  years  before 
in  the  first  period  of  her  spiritual  enjoyment,  was  in  her  own 
language, 

**  Consolation,  peace — the  gift  of  God,  rather  than  the  giver ;  hut  now  I  was 
hrought  into  such  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  whether  that  will  was  con- 
soline  or  otherwise,  that  I  might  now  he  said  to  possess  not  tnerely  consolatioo, 
but  the  God  of  consolation ;  not  merely  peace,  but  the  God  of  peace.  .  .  . 
Now  my  intellect,  free  from  those  disturbing  influences  which  originate  in  sel- 
fishness, was  unperplexed  and  clear  in  its  action.  My  wandering  imagination, 
which  had  formerly  flitted  about  from  object  to  object,  was  now  at  rest ;  so  far,  at 
least,  that  its  action,  easily  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will  and  provi- 
dences,  ceased  to  trouble  me.  That  heart,  where  I  had  previously  detected  in 
their  secret  places  so  many  evil  motives,  was  now,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled  to 
perceive,  made  pure.  I  did  all  sorts  of  good,  as  it  were,  by  a  new  and  impoai- 
tive  law,  written  in  my  heart ;  naturally,  easily,  and  without  premeditation,  as 
it  was  without  selfishness.  .  1  no  longer  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  that 
'  when  1  would  do  good,  evil  was  present  with  me.^  A  curtain,  as  if  by  some 
ever-present,  but  invisible  hand,  was  drawn  in  the  soul  before  it.  Doing  good 
was  now  my  nature.  The  principle  of  action  did  not  seem  to  be  from  motiTes 
applied  without ;  but  rather  1o  be  involved  in  a  life  springing  up  and  operative 
within.  All  was  done  in  God  and  for  God ;  and  it  was  done  auietly,  freely, 
naturally,  continually.  ...  It  was  my  kope^  at  first,  that  i  should  enjoy 
this  happy  state  for  some  time  :  but  little  did  I  think  that  my  happiitess  was  so 
great,  so  immutable,  as  it  was.  If  one  may  judge  of  a  good  by  the  trouble 
which  precedes  it,  I  leave  mine  to  be  estimated  by  the  sorrows  I  experienced 
before  I  attained  to  it  ...  .  One  day  of  this  happiness  was  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  years  of  suffering.  ...  In  this  renovated  state,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  experienced  for  some  years  before,  I  felt  no  disposition 
to  attribute  anything  to  myself.  Certainly  it  was  not  I  myself  who  had  thus 
fastened  my  soul  to  the  cross,  but  the  operations  of  a  providence,  just,  but  inex- 
orable, had  drained,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  blood  of  the  life  of  nature  to  its 
last  drop.  I  did  not  understand  it  then ;  but  I  understood  it  now.  It  was  the 
Lord  that  did  it.  It  was  God  that  destroyed  me,  that  he  might  give  me  the  true 
life."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  185,  186,  187. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  the  composition  of  the  somewhat  popular 
allegoric  poem  is  ascribed,  entitled  "  The  Dealings  of  God,  or  the 
Divine  Love,  in  bringing  the  Soul  to  a  State  of  Absolute  Acqui- 
escence,'' It  is  undoubtedly  her  own  experience  wrought  into 
verse,  and  immortalized  by  the  translation  of  Cowper.  She  was 
now  a  widow,  and  had  been  for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
had  adiministered  and  settled  her  husband's  large  estate,  and 
with  singular  ability  and  success,  and  had  presided  as  umpire  in 
an  important  dispute  left  unsettled  by  her  husband's  decease,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  involved.  She  had  also 
separated  from  her  jealous  and  fierce-tempered  mother-in-law,  and 
had  instituted  a  separate  establishment  with  her  three  surviving 
children,  and  was  now  devoting  herself  to  their  education  and  to 
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the  charitable  and  useful  labors  of  her  life  henceforth,  conversing 
and  corresponding  with  those  who  were  seeking  spiritual  illumi- 
nation' and  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  pe- 
culiar views  on  the  Interior  Life  and  Sanctification  by  Faith, 
are  exhibited  at  length  in  a  work  of  hers  on  religious  experience, 
ealled  "  The  Torrents,^'  which  is  descriptive  of  her  own  state  and 
the  philosophy  thereof  at  the  time  and  after  the  remarkable 
spiritual  enlargement  and  introduction  to  gospel  liberty  already 
referred  to. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  these  memoirs  is 
made  up  of  extracts  from  this  characteristic  and  rare  work,  and  it 
will  repay  an  attentive  perusal  by  the  Christian  philosopher,  or 
the  ordinary  disciple  that  is  panting  after  holiness. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  woman  of  wealth,  and  pow- 
erful intellect,  and  commanding  influence,  inculcating  mese  views 
of  justification  and  holiness  by  faith  alone,  right  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  apostate  church  of  Rome,  and  resorted  to  by  num- 
bers for  religious  instruction,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  be  overlooked  or  left  in  peace.  Toleration  is  unknown  to 
Rome.  That  ^^  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth,'' 
gorged  as  she  is  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  was  always  lynx- 
eyed  in  hunting  heresy,  and  ravenous  as  a  wolf  to  fly  at  its  throat. 
Madame  Guyon  soon  found  this  out ;  and  she  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  that  crosses,  bonds,  and  imprisonments  awaited  her 
when  she  sang  so  sweetly. 

Sorrow  and  Love  go  side  by  side ; 
Nor  height  nor  depth  can  e*er  divide 

Their  heaven-appointed  bands. 
Those tlear  associates  still  are  one, 
^  Nor  till  the  race  of  life  is  run. 

Disjoin  their  wedded  hands. 

I  hold  by  nothing  here  below ; 
Appoint  my  journey,  and  I  go : 
Though  pierced  by  scorn,  opprest  by  pride» 
I  feel  the  good^feel  nought  beside. 
No  frowns  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  with  heavenly  love; 
Though  men  and  dutUs  both  condemn. 
No  gloomy  days  arise  for  them. 

Influenced  by  various  considerations,  and  finding  that  scripture 
fulfilled  which  says,  "  A  man^s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household,''  this  distinguished  woman,  now  in  the  thirty -fourth 
year  of  her  age,  undertook  her  removal  from  Paris  to  a  distant 
and  obscure  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  or  rather  Savoy, 
This  she  safely  accomplished  mrouph  adventures  and  providences 
pleasing  and  painful.  But  resuming  there  at  Gex  her  holy  and 
oenevofent  labors,  and  visited  continuallv  by  pious  souls  for  in- 
struction in  the  way  of  life,  she  soon  awakened  hatred  and  oppo- 
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sition.  Professor  Upham  jastly  remarks  that  she  wag  in  the 
church,  but  not  with  it ;  in  it  in  forrn^  but  not  with  it  in 
spirit.  Her  associations  with  it  were  strong ;  her  attachment  to 
it  was  great ;  but  discovering  very  clearly  as  she  did  the  dis- 
tinction net  ween  inward  religion  and  outward  religion,  between 
that  which  adheres  to  the  ceremony  and  that  which  renovates  the 
heart,  she  mourned  over  the  declensions  and  desolations  around. 
•  .  .  She  was  very  much  in  the  position  of  certain  pious  per- 
sons, who,  without  ceasing  to  be  members,  have  labored  from  time 
to  time  in  that  church,  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  doctrine 
of  faith  and  the  spirit  of  practical  piety ;  and  who  are  known 
historically  in  reference  to  the  period  at  which  most  of  them  had 
appeared,  as  the  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.'' 

Such  was  the  position  of  Madame  Guyon,  called  to  it  by  God's 
providence,  a  position  of  great  usefulness,  but  one  which  could 
not  escape  a  large  share  of  trial  and  sorrow.  She  removed  from 
Gex  to  Thonon,  sixteen  miles  north-east  the  city  of  Geneva ;  and 
there  under  her  quiet,  prayerful  labors  a  religious  interest  ensued, 
that  would  be  called  in  this  day  a  genuine  revival,  in  which  many 
were  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  Divine  influence,  and  experi- 
enced such  reformations  in  heart  and  life,  as  to  set  the  enemies  of 
vital  religion,  after  the  usual  tactics  of  the  god  of  this  world,  to 
burning  their  religious  books  and  Bibles,  and  suppressing  their 
little  neighborhood  assemblies  for  benevolent  working  and  prayer. 
Besides  her  every  day  religious  labors,  she  founded  there  and  put 
into  operation  a  hospital  for  the  sick ;  but  after  many  grievous 
annoyances  and  persecutions, from  the  union  against  her  ol  bishop, 
priests,  and  people  of  the  baser  sort,  we  find  this  truly  apostolic 
woman  compelled  to  "  shake  off  the  dust  of  her  feet  against 
them,"  and  go  to  another  city,  her  soul  all  the  while  cohtinuing 
to  rest,  as  her  phrase  is,  ^*in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  habitation." 

With  her  there  was  compelled  to  leave  also  a  devoted  and  able 
ecclesiastic  by  the  name  of  La  Combe,  under  accusations  at 
Rome,  whose  only  crime  was  being  associated  with  Madame 
Guyon  "  in  the  difiusion  of  a  spirituality  both  novel  and  heretical, 
namely,  the  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  sustained  by  faith  alone  as 
its  primary  element,  both  in  the  form  of  justification  and  of  sanc- 
tification."  He  languished  afterward  in  prison  for  his  faith, 
through  twenty-seven  years,  by  which  time  reason  was  dethroned, 
and  he  took  his  place  under  the  altar  with  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  ;  who  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  *^  How  long,  O  Lorcl, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  out  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  !" 

Her  "  city  of  refuge"  was  now  the  Italian  city  of  Turin,  where 
she  was  made  the  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  two  or  three 
ecclesiastics,  and  did  much  also  to  make  known  her  views  of 
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spiritual  religion  by  correspondence.  But  God  in  His  providence 
soon  called  this  holy  woman  "  His  chosen  vesseP'  back  to  France 
to  the  city  of  Grenoble,  where  she  had  no  sooner  taken  rooms 
at  a  poor  widow  woman's  than  people  flocked  together  to  her 
from  all  sides.  Friars,  priests,  men  of  the  world,  maids,  wives, 
-widows,  all  came,  one  after  another,  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said, 
and  ao  great  was  the  interest  felt,  that  for  some  time  she  says, 
^  I  was  wholly  occupied  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  in  speaking  of  God."  Under  her  instructions 
knights  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms  and  went  to  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  a  ^reat  number  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes  be- 
came genuine  disciples  of  Christ,  and,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  "  obe- 
dient unto  the  faith." 

But  Grenoble  did  not  hold  her  long  :  the  fierce  wolves  of  per- 
secution gnashed  so  upon  this  gentle  lamb,  that  she  had  to  depart 
secretly  and  trust  herself  in  a  boat  at  Valence  upon  the  "  arrowy 
Rhone,"  on  her  way  to  Marseilles.  Through  great  peril  she 
arrived  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  that  very  after- 
noon, she  says,  "all  was  in  uproar  against  me."  Her  wanderings 
thence  were  full  of  incident  and  aanger,  and  interpositions  of 
Providence  by  sea  and  land,  through  a  part  of  Italy  and  back 
into  France,  until  we  find  her  once  more  in  the  heart  of  the  gay 
city  of  Paris ;  on  her  way  to  which  from  Verceil,  she  says,  "  all 
along  the  road  something  repeated  within  me  the  very  words 
of  St.  Paul,  *'  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
the  things  which  shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
•witnesses  saying,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me ;  but  none  of 
these  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself, 
so  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy."  I  found  it  my  duty  to 
hold  on  my  way,  and  to  sacrifice  myself  for  Him  who  sacrificed 
Himself  for  me. 

In  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  she  proceeded  to  labor  for  Christ 
by  correspondence  and  conversation  as  became  a  woman,  living  at 
her  own  "  hired  house,"  which  became  the  resort  of  "  honorable 
women,"  and  others  not  a  few  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  opened 
to  receive  the  things  spoken  by  His  servant.  Father  La  Combe 
who  came  with  her  from  Verceil,  and  who  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
culcation of  her  sentiments  upon  justification  and  £$anctification 
by  faith  alone,  was  soon  arrested,  and  shut  up  for  heresy  in  the 
Bastille,  on  the  charge  of  holding  sentiments  similar  to  those  of 
Molinos  at  Rome,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
D'Angeau,  that  he  "  was  put  into  the  inquisition,  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  become  the  chief  of  the  new  sect  called  Quietists,  whose 
principles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Puritans  in  EnglandJ^^ 
Madame  Guyon's  imprisonment  soon  followed,  not  now  indeed 
in  the  same  gloomy  walls  as  her  convert  and  Father  Confessor, 
but  in  a  close  room  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie,  in  the  suburb 
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St.  Antoine,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1688.  Several  persons  of 
considerable  standing  in  society  were  banished  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  their  sympathy  in  her  views  and  in  her  trials. 
The  activity  of  her  mind  at  this  time  was  ven'  great ;  and 
during  the  eight  months  of  her  present  close  connnement  she 
was  constantly  composing.  Her  placid  resignation  as  a  prisoner 
is  sweetly  expressed  in  some  stanzas,  entitled  ^'  A  Little  Bird 
Am  I," — of  which  we  transcribe  a  portion  : 

A  little  bird  am  I, 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air. 
And  in  my  cage  I  ait  and  sing 

To  him  who  placed  me  there ; 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
BQcattse,  my  God,  it  pleaaeaThee. 

My  cage  confines  me  round ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly ; 
But,  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 

The  flight  and  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Oh !  it  is  good  to  soar. 
These  bolts  and  bare  above. 

To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore. 
Whose  providence  I  love  : 

And  m  thy  mighty  will  to  find 
The  joy,  the  fre^om  of  the  mind. 

Professor  Upham  has  not  uncovered  here,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  the  hideous  visage  of  persecuting  Rome.  Not  content 
with  dragooning,  impaling,  and  drowning  the  Huguenots,  this 
church  sets  herself  in  the  persons  of  her  prelates  and  the  royal 
^'  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  to  worry  and  devour  a  defenceless 
woman  within  its  own  communion,  merely  because  she  was 
trying  to  be  holy  through  faith  and  to  do  good.  ^'  I  hoped  to  find 
in  you,"  said  Madame  Guyon  to  Bossuet,  "  a  Father ;  and  I  trust 
that  1  shall  not  be  deceived."  "  I  am  a  father,"  said  Bossuet, 
"  but  I  am  a  Father  of  the  church  :"  that  is,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
such  a  father  as  a  wolf  is  to  sheep,  giving  the  protection,  Sheri- 
dan would  say,  that  vultures  do  to  lambs,  "  covering  and  devour- 
ing them."  A  Father,  it  seemed,  not  of  the  lambs  to  lead  them 
to  Christ,  but  a  Father  oif  the  church,  to  break  on  the  wheel  of 
persecution,  or  shut  up  in  its  dungeons,  all  who  did  not  come  up 
to  his  notions  of  the  church,  and  yield  instantly  their  judgments 
to  its  mandates : — a  father,  not  foir  Christ's  sake,  but  for  the 
church's  sake ;  not  for  Christianity,  but  for  Church  hierarchy. 
There  is  much  instruction  in  that  answer  of  Bossuet,  for  there 
underlies  it  the  characteristic  genius  of  Rome,  with  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

It  pleased  God  to  give  her  liberty  in  the  fall  through  inter<r 
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cessions  in  her  behalf  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  by  the  celebrated 
Madame  Maintenon*  Her  acquaintance  with  Fenelon  began 
about  this  time,  and  his  sympathy  with  her  and  adoption  of  her 
views,  make  their  history  henceforth  interwoven.  It  was  in  him 
she  realized  the  truth  of  Schiller's  remark,  that  they  who  live 
for  their  faith  shall  at  length  find  Xhext  faith  living.  The  corres- 
pondence between  these  two  eminently  holy  and  every  way 
remarkable  persons,  is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive ;  and  no 
limit  can  be  put  to  the  influen(-e  of  Madame  Guyon,  if  considered 
only  in  her  relation  to  the  world-renowned  Archbishop  of 
Cambray.  It  was  mainly  his  endorsement  of  her  views  of 
holiness  and  the  inward  life  that  called  towards  her  the  attention 
of  Bossuet.  The  conversations  had  between  this  eminent  prelate 
and  Madame  Guyon  form  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as 
instructive  parts  of  this  book.  There  was  evidently  a  conflict  in 
the  mind  of  this  great  man  between  his  love  of  truth  and  con- 
science on  one  side,  in  favor  of  a  persecuted  woman,  and  his 
personal  ambition  and  desire  to  please  his  royal  master  on  the 
other.  But  when  the  intolerant  hounds  of  Rome  began  to  bay 
aeain  so  vehemently  at  the  new  doctrine  and  its  author,  and  the 
bigotted  king  tooK  the  alarm,  and  even  Madame  Maintenon 
dared  no  longer  intercede,  then  Bossuet  yielded,  and  even  had 
the  meanness  to  write  to  Madame  Guyon  and  request  her  to 
return  the  certificate  to  her  good  character  and  conduct  which  he 
had  voluntarily  given  her  while  residing  in  his  bishopric. 

Her  imprisonment  again  soon  followed  by  order  of  Louis,  first 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  thence  in  that  of  Vaugirard,  and  finally 
in  that  tomb  of  liberty  the  Bastille  itself.  Bossuet  soon  after 
sent  to  Fenelon,  for  his  approbation,  the  manuscript  of  a  work 
in  refutation  of  Madame  Guyon,  to  the  composition  of  which  he 
had  been  devoting  his  entire  energies  for  several  months,  deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  crush,  if  possible,  at  a  blow,  movements  that 
might  result  in  the  birth  of  a  new  Protestantism  from  the  very 
bosom  of  France.  Fenelon  was  too  conscientious  to  approve  this 
book,  and  he  not  only  made  an  honest  statement  of  reasons  for 
his  disapproval  thereof,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  composition 
of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints,"  which  was 
meant  as  a  defence  of  Madame  Guyon.  *^  It  was  an  exposition 
of  her  views  as  Fenelon  understood  them,  and  as  she  had  ex- 
plained them  to  him  in  private."  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authoritative  digest  of  the  doctrines  of  Pure  Love  and  the  Inward 
Life,  of  great  value  to  the  theologian  or  controvertialist,  and  not 
less  so  to  the  private  Christian,  for  the  intelligible  garb  which  they 
are  here  clothed  in  by  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  and  for  the 
prominence  they  give  to  the  fact  and  the  mode  of  sanctification 
in  this  life. 

We  should  like,  if  there  were  room  within  the  limits  of  a 
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single  review  to  give  a  critical  analysis  of  this  work,  which  is 
comprised  in  forty-five  articles,  and  the  substance  of  it,  in  the 
Protestant  aspect,  given  by  Professor  Upharo  in  some  fifty  pages 
of  the  second  volunie  of  these  Memoirs.  A  few  paragraphs  from 
the  closing  article  are  in  place  and  to  our  purpose  here,  in  which 
Fenelon  enforces  the  practical  bearing  of  the  doctrine  discussed 
in  the  previous  foriy-four  sections.  The  doctrine  of  pure  love, 
he  says,  as  abridged  and  translated  by  Professor  Upham, 

**  Involving,  as  it  does,  the  entire  transformation  of  our  nature,  and  the  state 
of  divine  union,  has  been  known  and  recognized  as  a  true  doctrine  among  the 
truly  contemplative  and^  devout  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  The  doctrine, 
however,  has  been  so  far  above  the  common  experience,  that  the  pastors  aod 
saints  of  all  ages  have  exercised  a  degree  of  diMMeiion  and  care  in  making  it 
known,  except  to  those  to  whom  God  has  already  given  the  attraction  and  light 

to  receive  it To  this  stale,  whether  we  call  it  ^trans/crma- 

tion,'  or  Pure  Love,  or  the  Divine  Union,  or  by  whatever  other  name,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Christians  to  make  efi'orts  to  arrive.  .  .  ,  .  Strive  after  it ; 
but  do  not  too  easily  or  readily  believe  that  you  have  attained  to  it.     .     . 

.  .  .  A  foul  free  from  pelfif-hncFS,  true  holiness  of  heart,  is  the  object  at 
which  the  Christain  aims.  He  beholds  it  before  him,  as  an  object  of  transcen- 
dent beauty,  and  as  perhaps  near  at  hand.  But,  as  he  advances  towards  it,  he 
finds  ihe  way  longer  and  more  difficult  than  he  had  imagined.  But  if,  on  the 
one  banc,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  an  intermediate  stopping  place 
for  the  end  of  the  way?  we  should  be  equally  careful  on  the  other,  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  ;  lemembering  that  the  obligation 
to  be  holy  is  always  bii.ding  upon  us,  and  that  God  will  help  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  Whalsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world ;  and 
this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  FAITH." 

We  cannot  but  stop  here  to  remark  in  view  of  the  trials  of 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  turning  them  inio  triumphs  as  she  did, 
even  in  this  life,  that  it  is  with  earnest  Christians  in  their  course 
through  this  \^orld,  as  ^ith  tra\ellers  in  their  ascent  of  l<,ity 
mountains.     They    must   ordinarily   pass   through   a  region    of 
storms  and  belts  of  clouds  if  they  will  get  to  the  top  ;  and  it  is 
rare  to  have  the  clear  sun-sLine  all  the  way.     They  are  willing, 
indeed,  to  be  drenched  in  rbin  and  enveloj  ed  in  darkness  for  the 
grandeur  of  a  storm  in  the  mountains,  and  to  see  how  glorious  is 
the   after  sun-gush.     And   they  enjoy  the    clear  weather  and 
reach  of  prospect  from  the   top   all  the  niOre  for  having  gone 
through  blackness  and  tempest  in    oider  to  gain  it.     Who  that 
has  ever  climbed  ihiough  difficulty   some  lofty  mountain,  and 
thence  has  looked  far  down  upcn  the  zone  of  clouds  that  lately 
in  wrapped  him,  but  has  felt  this?     And  who  has  not  been  well 
paid  for  the  toil  and  danger  gone  through  in  reaching  the  summit, 
by  the  indescribable  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  view  that 
then  burst  upon  him,  made  up  in  great  part  of  those  very  clouds 
that  only  rained  on  him  when  he  was  in   their  bosom,  but  now 
show  away  below  him,  like  fields  of  new-fallen  snow  or  pave 
ment  of  chalcedony,  in  heaven's  own  light. 
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How  well  do  we  remember  such  a  vision  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  Hale-a-ka-la,  that  sealed  instruction  and  fixed  an 
image  in  the  mind,  which  comes  back  again  and  again  with  all 
the  vividness  of  a  dream, — a  vision  which  neither  the  tongue  nor 
pen  of  men  or  angels  could  ever  so  desciibe  as  to  give  to  any 
other  mind  an  adequate  conception  of  its  magnificence  and  glory. 
Behold,  from  our  elevated  position  of  ten  thousand  feet,  one  vast 
expanse  of  cloud,  nearly  a  mile  below  us,  like  a  field  of  purest 
new-fallen  snow,  which  the  wind  has  rolled  in  drifts  and  ridges, 
covering  all  the  mountain,  plain,  and  sea,  and  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  with  a  dazzling  splendor.  Now  and  then  a  place 
would  be  rent  or  excavated  in  the  measureless  masses,  or  the 
edge  of  the  cloud-curtain  would  be  lifted,  and  the  blue  back  of 
the  Island  of  Lanai  would  be  visible  away  over  the  mountains  of 
Lahaina,  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  sometimes  there  would  be 
disclosed  a  portion  of  the  bay  and  shore  of  Wailuku,  whitened 
by  the  noiseless  surf.  Then  away  off  to  the  horizon,  a  hundred 
miles,  was  the  glorious  mirror  of  the  Pacific,  lifted  up  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  by  a  familiar  optical  delusion,  to  a  plane  of  vision  as 
high  as  the  very  summit  of  Hale-a-kala  ;  and  rising  out  of  it 
was  the  glorious  dome  of  Mauna  Loa,  on  the  great  Island  of 
Hawaii,  its  snow-capped  summit  flashing  in  the  sun  like  a  bank 
of  alabaster.  The  clouds,  and  their  shadows  upon  other  clouds 
far  beneath,  could  be  seen  hovering  over  the  blue  abyss,  and 
sometimes  they  seemed  to  float  in  it  in  separate  masses  like  great 
icebergs.  What  w  ith  the  vast  height,  the  solemn  stillness  like 
as  in  Creation's  prime,  the  absence  of  everything  human  and 
artificial,  the  reach,  the  ifljn^ensity  of  distance  so  indescribably 
grand,  the  smooth  envelop  of  vapor  enfolding  all,  it  was  as  if  we 
were  looking  down  from  some  place  in  the  heavens  upon  the 
distant  convex  of  earth. 

**  O,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 

Clouds,  mists,  streims,  watery  rocks,  and  emerald  turf. 

Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks,  and  sanphire  sky. 

Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 

In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped.** 

Now  all  this  beauty  and  grandeur  was  made  up  of  features  and 
elements,  which,  in  sternly  grappling  with,  to  effect  the  ascent 
to  our  present  commanding  position,  ministered  anything  but 
pleasure  ;  and  we  learned  that  the  conflict  and  toil  must  be  first, 
the  perfect  rest  and  joy  of  an  accomplished  victory  and  realized 
possession  after.  Even  so  will  it  be  with  the  persevering  Chris- 
tian, when  he  stands  crowned  on  the  eminence  of  Mount  Zion 
above,  having  safely  surmounted  all  the  trials  and  perils  and 
storms  of  the  way.  Ah,  what  glory  will  break  upon  him  there, 
if  he  has  been  found  faithful !  And  what  a  position  that  will  be 
to  stand  in  and  review  this  life,  and  find  by  the  light  of  etemitji 
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how  all  things  were  working  together  for  his  good  !  Then  ho'w 
clear  it  will  be  seen,  what  indeed  we  are  constantly  taught,  but 
are  so  slow  to  learn,  that  the  needful  afflictions  with  which  God 
visits  true  Christians,  need  not  make  them  love  Him  the  less,  or 
at  all  detract  from  their  happiness  in  Him,  but,  on  the  contrary 
are  meant  and  adapted  to  augment  it.  When,  from  the  top  of 
some  commanding  cliff  in  eternity,  like  that  whereon  we  now 
seem  to  see  Madame  Guyon  serenely  sitting,  we  are  able  to  look 
back  upon,  and  look  over  the  stormy  sea  of  this  life  of  probation, 
we  can  then  judge  justly,  and  not  before,  of  its  trials  and  perils, 
and  estimate  aright  the  magnitude  of  our  deliverances,  and  the 
skill  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providential  Pilot  that  sat  at  our 
helm. 

This  might  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  for  this  review  to  stop, 
inasmuch  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  book,  Madame  Guyon  her- 
self is  almost  merged  and  lost  sight  of,  in  the  swift  current  of 
controversy  that  arose  upon  her  doctrines  between  Fenelon  and 
Bossuet.  The  transcendent  abilities  of  these  two  great  men  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost  in  the  refutation  and  defence  of  what  had 
been  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  a  mind  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Men,  it  is  said,  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  awe,  as  they 
beheld  this  conflict  of  the  two  great  minds  of  France.  Professor 
Upham  very  happily  touches  the  characteristics  of  the  two  in  a 
somewhat  elaborate  criticism,  as  charitable,  at  least,  as  it  is  just, 
closing  it  thus : — 

" I  suppose  we  maybe  allowed  to  say,  that  both  were  Christians :  bnt  one 
allied  in  this  respect  to  the  g^at  majority  of  V^elievere,  stopped  in  the  seventb 
chapter  of  Romans,  proclaiming  with  great  sincerity,  '  when  I  do  good,  evU  h 
present  with  me."  The  other,  advancing  a  step  furtiier,  believed,  wim  the  deda- 
jation  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  inspired  epistle,  that  there  *  is  now  do 
condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
hut  after  ifie  spirit.  This  was  in  reality  the  great  question  between  them. 
Can  a  man  be  holy  in  this  life  or  not 'J  Can  he  love  God  with  all  his  heart  or 
not  I  Can  he  '  walk  in  the  Spirit ;'  or  must  he  be  more  or  less  immersed  in 
the  flesh  ?  This  great  question,  which  involves  in  its  solution  the  interestf^ 
and  prospects  of  the  church  in  all  time  to  come,  is  not  a  new  one.  Fenelon 
very  correctly  said  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  was  charged  by  Bossnet 
with  introducing  a  new  spirituality,  *  It  is  not  a  new  spirituality  which  I  de- 
fend, but  the  oW.'  There  probably  has  not  been  any  period  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  present  sanctification  has  not  been  agitated, 
— not  a  period  in  which,  while  the  great  mass  of  Christians  have  complained  of 
the  *  boify  of  sin,'  which  they  have  carried  about  with  them,  there  have  not 
been  some,  (probably  more  than  is  generally  supposed)  who  have  been  deeply 
conscious  of  the  constant  presence  and  indwellings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
their  entire  union  with  God." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  259. 

Throughout  this  important  controversy,  and  when  banished 
from  Versailles  for  his  part  in  the  same,  and  under  the  ban  of 
royal  displeasure,  Fenelon  shines  pre-eminently  as  a  man  of  God, 
and  admirably  illustrates  the  practical  tendency  and  power  of  the 
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principles  he  had  adopted  which  are  herein  said  to  be  reduced  to 
these  three  leading  propositions : — First,  the  provisions  of  the 
gospel  are  such,  that  men  may^  gain  the  entire  victory  over  their 
sinful  propensities,  and  may  live  in  constant  and  accepted  com- 
munion with  God.  Sbcona,  persons  are  in  this  state,  when  they 
love  God  with  all  their  heart ;  in  other  words,  with  pure  or  unsel- 
fish love.  Third,  there  have  been  instances  of  Christians,  though 
probably  few  in  number,  who,  so  far  as  can  be  decided  by  man's 
imperfect  judgment,  have  reached  this  state ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
all,  encouraged  by  the  ample  provision  which  is  made,  to  strive 
to  attain  to  it. 

As  to  Fenelon  himself,  he  had  taken  the  promises  of  God  with- 
out a  doubt,  and  his  faith  was  of  that  triumphant  kind  which  can 
forgive  its  enemies  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  be  smitten. 
Hence  we  hear  from  him,  ^'  All  I  can  say,  is,  I  am  at  peace  in  the 
midst  of  almost  continued  sufferings.  Trusting  in  God's  assistance 
to  sustain  me,  the  scandals  which  my  enemies  cast  upon  me  shall 
neither  exasperate  nor  discourage  me."  The  Chevalier  Ramsay 
said  of  him,  "  The  many  things  which  were  generally  admired  in 
him  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  divine  life  by  which  he 
walked  with  God  like  Enoch,  and  was  unknown  to  men.  While 
he  watched  over  his  flock  with  a  daily  care,  he  prayed  in  the 
deep  retirement  of  internal  solitude." 

The  process  by  which  Louis  Fourteenth,  ever  to  be  stigmatized 
as  Revocator  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  Banisher  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, procured  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon's  work  before  Pope 
Innocent  Twelfth,  as  detailed  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  tne 
second  volume  of  these  memoirs,  is  fairly  in  keeping  with  the 
uniform  character  and  policy  of  that  most  ambitious  and  bigoted 
monarch,  who,  in  view  of  his  personal  contest  with  an  unprotected 
woman  like  Madame  Guyon,  better  deserves  the  cognomen  of 
Louis  Le  Bas,  than  Louis  Le  Grand.  Fenelon's  banishment,  and 
the  treatment  of  all  that  had  been  concerned  with  him  for  nine 
years  in  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  transforming  his 
great  vices  into  virtues,  is  a  practical  comment  upon  the  some- 
what misanthropic  quartette  of  Coleridge  : — 

How  seldom,  friend,  a  good,  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains: 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  a  land  of  spirits. 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

In  view  of  the  exalted  virtues  and  piety  of  Fenelon,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  justly  said  that  there  is  not  another  man  in  modem 
times,  whose  character  has  so  perfectly  harmonized  in  its  favor  all 
creeds,  nations,  and  parties,  Professor  Upham  very  properly 
asks, 
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*'  But  who  pointed  him  to  a  higher  inward  life,  and  brighter  hopes,  than  bad 
previously  come  within  the  scope  either  of  his  knowledge  or  his  expectations  1 
And  when  he  had  set  out  upon  this  new  way,  the  way  of  victory  because  it  was 
the  way  of  holiness,  who  aided  him,  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  in  giving 
clearness  to  his  vision,  and  strength  to  his  doubting  purposes  ?  Whose  exam- 
ple was  it,  consecrated  by  tears  and  illustrated  by  Jaoors  in  the  domestic  cirde, 
and  in  the  more  public  sphere,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  freedom  and  in  prison, 
that  attracted  his  notice,  excited  his  holy  desires,  and  strengthened  his  hopes! 
It  is  impossible,  with  any  suitable  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  to  separate  tbe 
influence  of  the  instructions,  of  the  exhortations  and  prayers,  and  of  the  per- 
sonal life  and  example  of  Madame  Guyon,  from  the  renovated  nature,  the  hm- 
Tolent  labors,  and  the  sublime  faith  of  Fenelon." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  309,  310. 

But  other  trials  awaited  this  great  and  good  woman  than  the 
close  imprisonment  which  she  now  suffered,  and  the  diJ^race  and 
persecution  of  all  her  favorers  and  friends.  Fearing,  it  would 
seem,  the  spiritual  contagion  caught  from  her  very  presence  in 
prison,  and  correspondence  with  friends,  she  was  compelled  by 
her  enemies  to  sign  a  paper  agreeing  to  receive  no  visits,  hold  no 
conversations,  and  write  no  letters,  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Curate  of  St.  Sulpitius.  Then,  through  a  foiled  let- 
ter, an  attempt  was  made  of  surpassing  Jesuitical  baseness,  to 
destroy  her  reputation,  and  involve  with  it  the  ruin  of  Fenelon. 
Its  signal  failure  so  exasperated  her  enemies,  that  she  was  trans- 
ferreafrom  the  prison  at  Vaugirard,  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Bastille,  for  solitary  confinement  in  that  woe-consecrated  keeping- 
place  for  the  victims  of  tyranny,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  dungeon 
of  the  celebrated  prisoner  known  in  history  as  the  Man  of  the 
Iron  Mask.  Four  years  of  suffering  wheeled  slowly  round,  in  the 
dread  silence  of  that  awful  prison,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which 
the  face  of  humanity  to  this  day  gathers  blackness.  Its  secrets 
eternity  will  tell,  not  time,  fiir  all  who  entered  it  were  bound  by 
a  solemn  oath  never  to  disclose  anything  seen,  or  heard,  or  suf- 
fered there.  But  God,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  with  His  daughter, 
all  through  this  period  of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  Men  had 
imprisoned  her ;  but  they  did  not  do  it  without  permission  of 
the  King  of  Saints.  Even  wicked  men,  in  the  estimate  which 
she  took  of  things,  were,  in  their  very  permitted  wickedness,  but 
the  instruments  of  higher  purposes.  In  her  view  of  God's  wise 
and  holy  moral  government,  that  which  He  permits  to  be  done  to 
His  children,  is  as  truly  from  Him,  and  for  their  good,  as  that 
which  He  does.     Doubtless  she  could  say  with  Wesley, 

Lord,  I  adore  thy  gracious  wiU, 
In  every  instrument  of  ill 

My  Father*s  goodness  see ; 
Accept  the  complicated  wrong 
Of  Shimei*8  hand  and  Shimei's  tongue, 

As  kind  rebukes  from  Thee. 

This  faith,  although  it  did  not  prevent  suffering,  stopped  all 
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complaint.  And  Christ,  we  can  easily  believe,  did  so  hallow 
-with  His  visits  the  cell  of  the  sufferer,  that  even  the  stones  of  the 
dismal  Bastille  may  have  looked  in  her  sight  like  the  sapphire 
and  jasper  walls  of  the  holy  city  in  the  Revelation,  wherein  it 
was  her  blessed  assurance  that  she  should  ever  dwell.  "Here, 
too,  she  composed  songs  and  sang  them ;  but  the  voice  of  her 
pious  maid-servant,  who  mingled  with  hers  in  her  former  im- 
prisonment, was  now  silent.''  Two  letters  have  come  to  light 
written  about  this  time  by  the  servant-maid  of  Madame  Guyon^ 
here  referred  to,  a  woman  of  strong  understanding,  now  likewise 
in  solitary  confinement  at  Vaugirard  for  her  fidelity  to  God  and 
to  her  dear  and  honored  mistress.  They  were  written  as  by 
stealth  in  her  imprisonment,  "  using,''  she  says,  "  soot  instead  of 
ink,  and  a  bit  of  stick  instead  of  a  pen."  They  are  attractive 
and  valuable  as  shedding  additional  light  upon  the  character  and 
virtues  of  Madam  Guyon,  and  proving  the  love  even  unto  death, 
with  which  the  magnetism  of  her  heavenly  mind  might  be  said 
almost  to  fascinate  those  that  were  most  with  her  and  that  knew 
her  best.  Though  a  lisp  or  a  line  to  the  discredit  of  Madame 
Guyon  would  have  given  this  woman  her  liberty,  she  chose  to  die 
in  prison,  saying  to  the  last,  ^^  The  more  closely  I  love  God,  the 
more  I  find  myself  bound  to  her.  ...  It  is  always  in  the 
sweet  and  lovely  heart  of  Jesus  where  my  life  reposes,  that  I  find 
her.  0  Saviour,  I  lift  up  my  heart  and  hands  to  thee,  and  return 
thee  thanks  for  uniting  me  to  on,e  that  loves  thee  so  tenderly  and 
purely." 

This  faithful  maid  died  in  her  prison  ;  but  for  Madame  Guyon 
it  was  appointed  that  she  should  again  see  the  light ;  at  the  end 
of  four  years  her  prison-doors  were  opened,  and  she  was  banished 
to  the  city  of  Blois,  where  she  glorified  God  fourteen  years  by 
her  patience  under  bodily  sufferings  and  a  broken  constitution 
consequent  upon  the  hardships  previously  undergone.  By  her 
written  correspondence  also,  which  she  was  now  able  to  resume, 
and  her  private  religious  conversations  with  those  that  came  to 
see  her,  she  was  permitted  again  to  be  useful.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  her  autobiography,  first  written  at  the  instance  of  her 
Father  Confessor  many  years  before,  was  corrected  and  finished 
at  the  solicitation  of  numerous  pious  visitors  from  England  and 
Germany.  It  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  an 
Englishman  of  rank,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  death.  This  desirable  event,  which  she  had 
long  been  anticipating,  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  ready  to  mount  and  be  gone,  took  place  in  June, 
1717,  when  she  was  now  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  Her  last  wit- 
ness in  the  autobic^raphy  i8> 

^<  In  these  last  times,  if  t  may  so  express  myself,  I  can  hardly  speak  of  my 
inward  dispositions.    The  teason  is,  that  my  state  has  become  fiaud ;— simple 
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ia  the  motives  which  govern  it,  calm  in  its  reliance  on  €rod,  and  without  any 

variation My  soul  is  in  such  a  state,  that  God  permits  me  to  say, 

there  is  no  dissatisfied  clamor  in  it,  no  corrodijig  sorrow,  no  distracting  uncer- 
tainty, no  pleasure  of  earth,  and  no  pain  which  faith  does  not  convert  into 
pleasure ;  nothing  but  the  peace  of  God  which  passes  understanding,  perfed, 
peace,  and  noting  is  of  myself^  but  all  of  God." 

The  words  of  her  will  are,  *'  Within  thy  hands,  O  Grod,  I 
leave  my  soul,  not  relying  for  my  salvation  on  any  good  there  is 
in  me,  but  solely  on  thy  mercies,  and  the  merits  and  sufferings  of 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Well  may  there  be  repeated  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense 
of  this  great  and  good  woman,  conceding  her  imperfections,  yet 
seeing  the  height  to  which  human  nature  was  earned  in  her,  and 
yielding  with  hope  to  the  enthusiastic  aspirations  after  better 
diings,  which  the  contemplation  of  consummate  excellence 
always  inspires,  well  may  there  be  re-affirnled  now  those  sonn6t 
words  of  Wordsworth, — 

Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth  and  skies : 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  ;  thou  hast  ^eat  allies ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  Love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Those  powers  have  been  working  to  the  present  time.  Her 
great  allies  in  the  great  aching  heart  of  humanity,  and  within  the 
longing  bosom  of  the  blood-bought  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
working  for  her :  God,  in  His  providence,  is  working  for  her, 
throwing  the  shield  of  His  protection  around  her  memory  and ' 
honor,  illustrating  her  life,  preserving  her  words,  building  her 
monument  in  every  truly  sanctified  soul,  and  by  the  channel  of  this 
good  book,  pouring  what  Milton  calls  the  "  precious  life-blood  of 
a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life,"  into  the  vital  circulation  of  the  militant  church. 
There  we  pray  and  are  persuaded  this  influx  will  be  felt,  deepen* 
ing  the  piety  and  safely  accelerating  the  pulse  of  the  church, 
without  the  intermittent  fever  and  ague  of  revival  and  declen- 
sion ;  enlarging  its  faith,  increasing  its  zeal,  and  adding  to  its 
energy  and  momentum  in  the  onward  movement  for  the  world's 
evangelization,  until  the  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  People  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  conquest  of  the  world  is  ac- 
complished for  Christ. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Professor  Upham  and  Madame  Guyon, 
after  the  favorable  view  herein  presented  of  the  tenets  by  them 
advocated,  we  cannot  but  remark  in  all  fairness,  that  truth  is  to  be 
got  at  from  comparing  the  differing  views  and  statements  of  dif- 
ferent men,  very  much  as  a  ship's  longitude  is  obtained  in  work- 
ing lunars.    The  labor  lies  in  applying  rightly  the  numerous  cor- 
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rections,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that.  There  are  what  are 
called  the  first,  second,  and  third  corrections,  with  their  propor- 
tional logarithms.  There  are  the  corrections  of  the  sun  and 
moon's  altitudes  for  parallax  and  refraction,  and  the  height  of  the 
observer  above  the  sea.  There  are  the  corrections  of  declina- 
tions and  distances  as  calculated  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  at 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  for  the  meredian  of  the  ship.  And 
then  there  is  the  correction  for  the  seconds  of  moon's  horizontal 
parallax,  and  the  correction  for  equation  of  time,  &c. ;  all  of 
which  are  to  be  exactly  applied,  and  the  Variation  Tables  care- 
fully consulted,  before  the  navigator  can  find  his  real  place,  and 
even  then  it  is  rarely  that  he  gets  it  by  a  lunar  nearer  tnan  ten  or 
fifteen  miles. 

So  in  gathering  truth  upon  any  given  subject  from  the  observa- 
tions and  reasonings  of  different  men,  you  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  place  and  profession  and  leanings  of  the  observers. 
You  must  compare  ana  correct  for  the  differences  of  mental  pa- 
rallax and  altitudes  made  by  observers'  different  points  of  view. 
You  must  note,  if  possible,  me  aberrations  from  the  fixed  meri- 
dian of  Truth,  when  to  be  added  and  when  subtracted.  The  va- 
rious deflections,  and  increase  or  diminution  made  by  prejudice 
are  to  be  ascertained.  The  dip  of  the  mind's  horizon  is  to  be 
marked,  and  the  different  degrees  of  refraction  made  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  men's  ordinary  intellectual  atmospheres,  whether  clear 
or  foegy.  There  is  a  correction  to  be  made  according  as  you  find 
the  ODservers  to  be  short  or  long-sighted,  and  as  they  have  the  eye 
of  an  eagle  or  that  of  an  owl ;  and,  finally,  there  is  an  allowance 
to  be  made  in  the  representations  given,  according  as  they  think 
you  will  use  and  steer  by  their  observations  or  not.  And,  after 
all,  if  you  have  patience  and  skill  to  apply  all  the  corrections,  or 
are  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  do  it  by  intuition,  even  as  rare 
geniuses  are  said  sometimes  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  yet 
it  is  not  certain  that  your  result  will  be  absolute  truth  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  modest  man  will  peremptorily  challenge  another's 
assent  to  his  particular  conclusions. 

Now  we  challenge  no  man's  acceptance  of  these  notes  upon  what 
we  have  called  a  good  book  and  a  rare  character,  but  in  making  up 
our  mind  in  regard  to  a  model  of  piety  like  that  traced  and  com- 
mented upon  in  this  life  of  Madame  Guyon,  how  are  we  to  fix 
upon  the  meridian  of  truth,  and,  like  a  slrillful  lunarian,  to  settle 
upon  our  right  reckoning  7  Plainly  our  Nautical  Almanack  must 
be  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  our  comparison  must  be  with 
that.  Is,  then,  this  joint  product  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Pro- 
fessor Upham  the  true  model  of  piety  delineated  or  elementally 
found  there  1  We  answer  ^t  once,  after  all  that  we  have  been 
glad  to  say  so  heartily  in  commendation  of  this  work,  that  there 
is  in  it  and  in  the  religious  writings  of  Professor  Upham  generallyi 
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though  he  meaneth  not  so,  too  little  of  Christ,  and  too  much 
stress  laid  on  self-denial  without  Christ.  Now  that  the  narratiTe 
and  sympathetic  interest  excited  by  a  first  perusal  is  over,  wc 
can  see  clearly  that  there  is  too  much  of  self  and  too  little  of  the 
Word  in  this  good  book.  And  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  let 
the  strain  of  remark  go  forth,  in  which  we  have  naturally 
written,  without  cautioning  the  reader  to  compare  this  booK 
narrowly  with  the  Bible,  and  let  every  man  that  peruses  it  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  genuine  holiness,  however  lovely  or 
^ve  its  aspect,  but  what  comes  from  Christ  as  its  source,  and 
looks  to  Christ  as  its  example,  its  end,  and  its  aim. 


ARTICLE   V. 

FAITH   IN    GOD   AND    FAITH    IN   GOD'S   WORD. 

By  Rer.  Gborob  B.  Chvbvkr,  n.D.,  Putor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pmrltans,  New  York. 

Jin  Essay  concerning  the  Jfature  of  Faith ;  or  the  Ground  upon 
which  Faith  assents  to  the  Scriptures.  By  Rfcv.  Thomas 
Halyburton.     London :  Thomas  Tegg  and  Son,  1835. 

This  admirable  production  of  the  eminent  divine  in  whose 
works  it  is  printed,  is  worthy  of  being  put  in  a  separate  volume 
for  special  circulation.  It  was,  however,  written  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  views  of  Locke  in  his  philosot)hy.  The  opinion 
of  the  Rationalists  about  Faith,  said  Halyburton  in  his  title 
page,  is  proposed  and  examined,  especially  as  it  is  stated  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  book  of  the  Human  Understanding. 
We  shall  irot,  on  the  present  occasion,  enter  into  any  analysis  of 
this  masterly  essay,  though  we  shall  have  cause  to  refer  to  it  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  on  a  topic  growing  out  of  it,  namely, 
the  distinction  between  mere  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  God's 
Word  ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  faith  as  a  form  of  piety,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  second  to  the  vitality  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise,  and  of  every  goiKl  effort  in  our  world. 

There  is  a  real  and  important  distinction  between  the  piety  of 
mere  faith  in  God,  and  tnat  of  faith  in  Ood's  Word.  At  first 
thought  one  might  be  disposed  to  say  that  faith  in  God  is  the  first 
and  highest  kind  of  piety ;  but  not  on  examination.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  here  a  secret  principle  of  distinction  that  really 
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separates  and  classifies  developements  in  religion  very  distinct  in 
reality,  but  often  injuriously  confounded  and  tsilcen  for  one  another. 
Faith  in  God,  founded  on  and  guided  by  His  JTord,  is,  indeed,  the 
highest  kind  of  piety  ;  it  is  the  whole  of  piety  ;  it  coniprehends 
all.  But  faith  in  God,  apart  from,  or  not  directed  by  Iiis  Word, 
is  the  lowest  kind  of  piety,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  piety  at  all; 
it  is  delusive,  it  is  spurious. 

True  faith  must  begin  with  God's  Word.  In  proportion  as  it 
neglects  that  Word,  or  disesteems  and  disparages  it,  it  degen- 
erates, it  becomes  merely  human,  and  not  to  be  trusted.  Just  so, 
in  proportion  as  it  pretends  to  rise  superior  to  that  Word,  it 
becomes  spurious  and  corrupt ;  it  may  seem  to  be  soaring  to  a 
preat  height  above  the  common  faith  of  Christians ;  but  the 
nigheritisabove  God's  Word  the  more  merely  human  it  is;  it  is 
no  longer  faith  in  God,  but  in  self,  inflated.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  using  the  Word  of  God  as  a  sort  of  bellows  to 
inflate  self,  like  a  balloon,  with  a  gas  which  is  found  to  be  not 
the  humility  of  faith  but  the  pride  of  unbelief,  or  the  unbelief  of 
pride ;  and  that  which  thus  seems  to  be  begun  by  the  Word  of 
God.  end^  in  soaring  away  from  it.  Even  true  faith  in  God  is 
weakened  just  in  the  same  degree,  in  which  it  is  not  confined 
to  God's  Word. 

For  we  must  not  only  possess  and  exercise  true  piety,  but  it 
must  be  within  the  circle  that  God  traces,  and  according  to  the 
"way-marks  that  He  has  set  up.  There  may  be  a  par^ta/ degree  of 
true  faith  in  God,  consisting  along  with  great  laxness  of  view, 
and  great  positive  error,  in  regard  to  God's  Word.  In  some 
directions  there  may  seem  to  be,  and  under  some  circumstances 
there  may  be,  great  attainments  in  piety,  even  along  with  the 
absence  of  that  direct  and  supreme  regard  to  God's  Word,  which 
constitutes  the  proof  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  true  piety.  Hence  . 
all  models  of  that  kind  of  piety,  apart  from  God's  Word,  are 
dangerous,  however  much  of  good  there  may  he  in  them.  There 
may  be  circumstances,  in  which,  from  childhood,  by  the  despotism 
of  a  particular  system  of  error,  or  some  poison  in  the  work  of 
education,  there  may  have  been  inwrought  in  the  mind  low  views 
in  regard  to  God's  word,  or  wrong  views,  or  a  great  neglect  of  it ; 
in  spite  of  which,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  been  pleased  to 
make  His  divine  abode  in  a  chosen  soul,  and  to  educate  that  soul 
to  great  heights  of  love  and  faith  personally;  nevertheless,  the 
errors  of  the  system  may  have  exerted  and  may  still  exert,  so 
great  an  influence,  as  to  make  the  piety  of  such  a  person  unfit  for 
a  model,  unsafe  as  a  guide ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
monument  of  the  power  and  riches  of  God's  grace,  singular  and 
adorable  on  the  part  of  God,  but  not  to  be  imitated  or  trusted  in 
as  an  example. 

There  have   been  such  models  of  piety  from  time  to  time 
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in  the  Romish  Church.  There  has  appeared  great  faith  in 
God,  great  self-denial,  and  true  Christian  meekness  and  beneTO- 
lence  ;  but  injured  greatly,  and  rendered  improper  as  a  model, 
because  of  the  neglect  of  God's  Word,  the  mixture  of  erron 
woven  into  the  souPs  habits  from  infancy,  and  an  almost 
idolatrous  reference  to  entirely  another  standard  of  truth  and 
faith  than  that  which  God  has  established  in  His  Word ;  am 
idolatrous  regard  to  the  church  and  the  fathers.  We  have  to 
remark  some  of  these  erroneous  influences  even  in  regard  to  those 
admirable  characters,  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon,  Pascal  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  Under  such  circumstances  there  may 
possibly  be  great  faith  in  God,  and  yet  a  marked  and  dangerout 
neglect  of  His  Word,  an  absence  of  reference  to  it  as  the  supreme 
and  constant  standard.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  where  the 
church  is  set  up  as  the  standard,  superior  to  the  Scriptures. 
Faith  in  the  church,  and  in  God  through  the  church,  not  through 
the  Scriptures,  has  always  constituted  the  Romish  type  of  piety, 
so  far  as  there  has  been  any  piety  in  that  communion.  Seu- 
abnegation /or  the  church,  self-absorption  tn  the  church,  devotion 
to  the  church,  self-denial,  self-annihilation,  as  a  work  performed 
in  and  through  the  church,  and  a  merit  of  and  for  the  church, 
may  present  the  appearance  of  great  holiness,  but  may  be  the 
work  of  faith  in  man,  not  God.  For  all  the  collections  of  men 
in  the  world  called  the  church  do  not  cease  to  be  men  by  being 
called  the  church  ;  and  faith  in  the  church,  apart  from  God's 
Word,  does  not  cease  to  be  faith  in  mere  man,  not  in  God.  It 
makes  in  some  directions  a  persecutor,  in  others  a  personal  en- 
thusiast and  founder  of  an  order,  like  Loyola,  and  in  general,  it 
is  the  parent  of  individual  superstition  and  fanaticism.  Unless 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  a  particular  and  remarkable  operation  of 
grace  intervene,  it  poisons  the  fountain  of  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness in  the  soul,  changes  the  authority  of  Divine  compassion 
and  love  into  a  despotism  of  compulsion  and  penalty,  and  stamps 
savage  cruelty  to  man  as  zeal  for  God.  When  the  persecuted 
Madame  Guyon  appealed  to  Bossuet,  telling  him  that  she 
expected  to  have  found  in  him  a  father ;  I  am  a  father,  said  he, 
but  a  father  of  the  church  !  Tremendous  revelation  in  this 
answer  of  the  remorseless  spirit  of  bigotry!  A  father  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  an  unrelenting  jailer  or  scourger  of  the 
lambs  of  Christ,  who  follow  His  guidance,  and  not  the  church. 
A  father  of  the  church,  as  the  executioner,  under  her  com- 
mission, of  all  who  do  not  bow  down  to  her  despotism,  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  as  she  commands. 

It  is  not  strange  that  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  church,  and 
from  an  education  beneath  its  examples,  true  piety  itself  should 
be  detective  in  regard  to  God's  Word,  and  mingled  with  self-del u- 
Kdon,  under  the  aspect  of  self-annihilation.    The  religion  oi 
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what  is  called  Quietism,  has  sprang  from  such  a  source.  Where 
there  has  been  true  pietjr  in  it,  it  has  been  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  repressed,  distorted,  and  made  to  assume  an  unnatu- 
ral shape  by  the  teachings  of  the  church.  The  church,  not  the 
Word  of  dfod,  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  filterer,  through  which 
the  piety  of  the  soul  has  been  strained.  Or,  to  use  another  mode 
of  illustration,  the  church  has  been  thrown,  like  a  rock,  upon  a 
tender  growing  plant,  making  it  full  of  excrescences,  and  crooked, 
instead  of  smooth  and  symmetrical  in  the  open  garden  of  the 
Word.  Faith  in  God  has  been  perverted  from  its  aliment,  and 
turned  from  its  guidance  in  God's  Word.  So  educated,  so  re- 
pressed, so  darkened,  you  find  that  type  of  quietistic  piety  refer- 
ring not  so  much  to  the  outward  as  the  inward  light,  referring 
not  so  much  to  God's  word,  as  to  God,  and  God's  will,  in  His 
providences,  and  in  the  soul.  You  find  it  much  employed  upon 
self,  by  the  inward  light,  by  the  soul's  interpretation  of  God's 
will ;  much  employed  upon  self-abasement ;  which,  indeed,  is  ^ 
an  admirable  work,  when  self  does  not  think  that  self  performs 
it,  but  a  very  bad  work  when  self  takes  to  itself  the  credit  of  an- 
nihilating self;  which,  indeed,  it  never  does  openly,  in  so  many 
words,  but  secretly,  under  a  very  subtle  self-delusion^  all  the 
while  referring  all  things  to  Grod's  will.  God's  wUl^  instead  of 
God's  Word^  is  consulted,  and  God's  will  by  the  inward  life  and 
light,  instead  of  the  shining  of  the  Word. 

And  if  this  be  the  habit  of  the  soul,  it  may  very  easily  proceed 
to  the  consultation  of  God's  will  in  the  soiU  exclusive  of  God's 
Word.     God's  wUl  may  seem  to  be  enthroned  in  the  soul,  where 
God's  Word  is  not.     God's  will  is  a  very  general  thing,  and  a 
very  general  theme  of  meditation.     God's  Word  is  very  definite 
and  binding.     God's  te?i//,  as  interpreted  by  the  soul,  is  very 
loose  and  indefinite  ;  God's  Word  holds  the  soul  down  to  particu- 
lars.    Faith  in  God's  Word  may  imply  and  require  the  submis- 
sion  of  one's  own  will  to  God,  in  cases  in  which  mere  faith  in 
God  might  persuade  the  soul  to  a  conclusion  right  contrary  ta 
his  Word.     Hence,  Christ  says,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words 
abide  in  youJ^^    My  words, — It  is  not  enough  to  stop  with  Christ 
in  the  soul,  Christ's  words  must  reign,  definite  words,  distinct 
and  known  utterances,  as  the  supreme  rule.     Take,  for  example, 
such  a  case  as  Abraham's.     Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.     Mark  the  phraseology  ;  he 
believed  God  ;  it  is  not  said  merely,  by  the  apostles,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  God,  or  rested  on  God,  but  he  believed  Grod.     That  is, 
he  believed  just  what  God  had  spoken  to  him,  he  believed  God's 
Word^  not  his  own  ideas  about  God's  wUL    Had  he  looked  to 
God's  will^  as  interpreted  by  the  light  in  his  own  soul,  and  exer- 
cised faith  merely  in  Grod,  but  not  m  God's  word^  or  faith  in  God, 
not  bound  and  guided  by  his  word,  he  would  have  said,  '^  God's 
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will  can  never  be  the  slaying  of  my  son  Isaac ;"  it  is  impossible. 
But  Abraham  believed  God.     All  who  truly  believe  God's  Word, 
both  believe  God,  and  believe  in  God ;  but  all  who  profess  to 
believe  in  God,  do  not  believe  God,  for  they  do  not  believe  God's 
Word.     "  He  that  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar,"  says 
John,  "because  he  believeth  not  God's  record^  the  record  that 
God  gave  of  His  son."     If  you  would  believe  God,  or  believe  m 
God,  you  must  believe  the  record^  the  revelation,  distinct,  defi- 
nite, in  well  known  words.     Without  thats  the  belief  in  God  may 
be  very  much  in  a  God  of  your  own  imagination  ;  but  the  belief 
of  GocI,  the  belief  of  God's  word,  is  the  belief  of  what  God  de- 
clares concerning  himself;  not  what  your  particular  soul  medi- 
tates or  concludes  concerning  Him.     There  are  those  who  belieTc 
in  God,  and  in  God's  love,  in   such  a  sense,  that  they  are  very 
sure  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  and  that  no  sinner  can  ever  be 
eternally  miserable.     This  is  believing  in  God,  in  one  sense,  but 
not  believing  God.     This,  is  believing  in  God  according  to  the 
inward  supposed  light  of  the  soul,  not  the  outward  light  of  the 
Scripture. 

Faith  in  God  may  be  merely  human,  but  faith  in  God's  word  is 
divine.  A  degree  of  faith  in  God  we  doubt  not  is  constitutional ; 
no  man  is  born  into  the  world  and  grows  up  without  it.  But  faith 
in  God's  Word  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit.  Faith  in  God's 
Word,  and  that  faith  in  God  which  springs  from  His  Word,  as  the 
seed  of  it  in  the  soul,  is  the  spring  of  all  power.  There  can  be 
no  true  faith  in  God  not  founded  in  and  springing  from  his  Word. 
Since  Christ  came,  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father,  or  knoweth  the 
Father,  but  by  Him  ;  and  of  him  the  Word  is  the  only  revelation. 
Mere  faith  in  God,  or  the  conviction  that  God  is,  and  that  He 

i'udges  his  accountable  creatures,  to  which  degree  of  belief  nature 
lerself  may  rise,  must  be,  with  fallen  creatures,  mostly,  if  not 
merely,  fear.     But  faith  in  God's  Word  receives  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ,  and  beholds  in  Him  a  forgiving  God,  and  when  perfected 
in  love,  casteth  out  fear.     Belief  in  God  may  be  a  bondage,  like 
the  faith  of  devils  ;  belief  in  God's  Word  is  a  child-like,  filial  trust 
in  God's  attributes ;  it  is  the  belief  of  love,  the  exercise  of  the 
heart.     It  is  neither  constraint  by  conscience,  nor  compulsion  by 
mere  argument.     It  is  the  spontaneous  synthesis  of  reason  and 
the  affections,  of  logic  and  love,  seeing  God  in  His  Word,  know- 
ing God,  through  His  Word.     It  knows  God   because   it  sees, 
bears,  knows,  the  Word.     It  hears  and  knows  the  Word,  be- 
cause it  knows  God.     "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice.     I  know  my 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine."  A  stranger's  voice  will  they  not 
hear,  but  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  they  distinguish  and  knovj. 
It  is  a  sensitiveness,  a  delicacy,  a  positive  knowledge  of  the 
heaven-taught  soul,  which  might  be  called  a  spirituaf  heavenly 
instinct. 
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But  mark  again  ;  it  leads  the  soul  to  consult  the  Word,  and  not 
self.  And  here  is  the  great  error  of  the  false  idea  of  self-perfec- 
tion. A  man's  faith  ought  to  exclude  doubt  in  regard  to  Christ, 
but  not  in  regard  to  self.  A  man's  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  make 
him  doubt  and  distrust  self,  while  trusting  Christ  without  doubt. 
And  he  cannot  even  trust  Christ  within  himself,  unless  by  trust- 
ing Christ  without  himself.  It  is  not  the  inward  light,  but  the 
outward,  that  he  is  to  trust ;  and  to  try  the  inward  by  the  out- 
ward. That  is,  he  is  to  trust  Christ  according  to  His  Word,  and 
to  try  his  faith  in  Christ  by  His  Word.  He  is  to  trjr  the  nature  of 
his  inward  light  bjr  trying  whether  it  leads  him  in  accordance 
with  his  outward  light.  If  he  walks  according  to  Christ  in  the 
Gospel,  it  is  proof  that  Christ  is  in  his  heart.  How  otherwise 
can  he  know  it?  How  can  a  man  tell  tnat  his  clock  is  right  with- 
in, but  by  seeing  how  the  hands  go  %  And  how  can  he  tell  that 
the  hands  are  right,  but  by  comparing  it  with  the  sun  ?  So  we 
must  compare  the  clock  within  us  with  Christ,  our  sun,  Christ,  in 
His  Word,  the  record. 

This  delusion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may,  in  some  cases, 
prevail  almost  unconsciously  in  the  soul.  Take,  for  example,  an 
enthusiast  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  quietism  of  pure  love. 
Such  a  soul  may  feel  in  itself  the  most  entire  and  sweet  submis- 
sion to  God's  will,  the  greatest  delight  in  meditating  upon  it,  the 
most  perfect  and  quiet  resting  of  the  soul  on  God's  will  as  its 
centre.  It  may  have  been  exercising  itself  in  such  a  life  day  by 
day,  exercising  itself  to  a  state  of  rest  in  God,  and  self-nothingness. 
There  may  be  real  grace  in  this,  and  great  personal  faith  in  God. 
But  now  descend  with  such  a  soul  from  meditation  upon  God's 
will  personally,  and  upon  God's  sovereignty  in  regard  to  self,  to 
the  examination  of  God's  word  in  regard  to  particular  directions 
of  His  will,  the  everlasting  perdition  of  the  finally  impenitent, 
for  example,  and  you  will  perhaps  find  that  such  a  soul,  much  as 
it  may  believe  iw  God,  and  rest  upon  God,  personally,  does  not 
believe  God,  in  regard  to  this  particular  thing.  Such  a  soul  may 
feel  sure  that  in  God's  love  all  will  finally  be  saved.  And  if  so, 
there  will  be  comparatively  little  distress  for  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  little  anxiety  to  save  souls,  though  there  may  be,  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  desire  that  all  should  know  and  love  God. 
Such  a  desire  may  grow  out  of  one's  own  experience  of  the  bless- 
edness of  resting  upon  God,  and  one's  own  desire  to  have  God's 
will  obeyed  and  accomplished  ;  and  yet  there  may  be  this  great 
defect  in  such  a  piety,  the  defect  of  not  believing  God,  except 
where  the  inward  light  sanctions  the  outward.  There  may  be 
faith  in  God  as  a  personal  thing,  but  a  lamentable  degree  of  un- 
belief, or  a  perverse  destitution  of  conviction,  in  regard  to  those 
declarations  of  God  not  vouched  for  by  inward  personal  experi- 
ence.   There  may  be  joy  in  God,  and  great  love  and  resignation 
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to  His  will,  and  yet  a  great  want  of  faith  in  all  the  declarations 
of  God's  wrath  against  the  wicked. 

Something  of  this  deficiency,  indeed,  a  very  marked  de6ciencjy 
we  have  seen  in  the  character  of  John  Foster.  His  faith  in  God, 
not  being  suflSciently  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith  in  God's  Word, 
degenerated,  in  some  directions,  into  a  perverse,  askant  regard  to 
his  own  a  priori  judgment  of  what  must  be,  or  must  not  be. 
Instead  of  asking,  first  of  all,  what  has  God  said  must  be,  or  shall 
be,  he  would  sometimes  ask  a  reasoning  unbelief,  first  of  alL 
Under  the  delusion  of  faith  in  God's  benevolence,  or  rather  in  his 
own  inward  lighty  judging  of  that  benevolence,  he  would  judgtj 
not  askj  God's  Word ;  he  would  almost  condemn,  instead  of  en- 
quiring at,  the  record.  This  was  a  great  evil ;  and  yet  he  had 
great  faith  in  God ;  indeed  it  was  nothing  but  his  faith  in  God, 
or,  rather,  it  was  God's  merciful  grace,  preventing  him,  that  kept 
him,  sometimes,  from  utterly  stumbling  at  God's  Word. 

The  truth  is,  his  faith  in  God,  apart  from  God's  Word,  was 
mingled  with,  and  corrupted  by,  a  faith  in  his  own  reason,  as 
blinded  by  prejudice.  It  was  the  inward  light  to  which  he 
looked,  that  kept  him  from  a  firm,  safe  anchorage  in  God's  Word. 
The  word  should  have  guided  him,  and  in  God^s  light  he  vxmld 
have  seen  light.  Thus,  the  Psalmist,  who  by  consultation  of  the 
inward  light,  and  the  judgment  of  uninstructed  reason,  in  regard 
to  the  inequalities  of  Divine  providence,  had  almost  denied  God, 
had  well  nigh  slipped^  came  to  his  mooring  again  only  by  the  word. 
Faith  is  to  be  fed  and  guided  by  God's  Wora,  but  cannot  judge  it. 
Faith  is  to  consult  God's  Word,  not  self.  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  words." 

Now  there  may  be  a  wonderful  quietism  of  the  soul,  whidi 
may  spring  indeed  from  the  soul  resting  on  God's  love,  but  yet 
be  radically  defective  as  to  a  rigorous,  binding  faith  in  God's 
Word.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  faith  takes  in  some  misguided 
Swedenborgian  souls  ;  a  faith  which  permits  them  to  disregard 
Paul,  and  exalt  a  prophet  of  their  own,  and  which,  however 
lovely  the  personal  character  may  be,  under  the  quietism  of  love, 
is  full  of  dangerous  and  delusive  error. 

In  a  faith  thus  accustomed  (in  whatever  church  it  may  be  found) 
to  refer  everything  to  inward  light,  and  not  to  the  outvrard  Word, 
the  active  fervor  of  a  piety  like  Paul's  may  be  wholly  wanting. 
Such  a  piety  may  be  good  for  the  cell,  but  can  never  be  a  mis- 
sionary piety.  It  is  not  mere  faith  in  God,  but  faith  in  GJod's 
Word,  tnat  will  convert  the  world.  A  soul  may  even  be  very 
happy  in  God,  as  a  personal  thing,  but,  if  defective  in  this  faith 
in  God's  Word,  will  be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  work  of  saving 
souls.  For  that  there  is  something  more  of  experience  in  the 
Divine  life  requisite,  than  mere  rest  in  God,  and  self-stiUness 
and  submission.    And  yet,  such  a  type  of  religion  may  be  held 
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up  in  such  a  way,  that  by.  its  side  a  piety  like  Jonathan  Edwards' 
may  appear  almost  infenor,  or  discountenanced,  while,  in  realily, 
Edwards'  piety  is  the  most  in  accordance  with  God's  Word,  the 
most  symmetrical  ;•  and  the  other  may  actually  be  greatly  defec- 
tive, and  especially  defective  as  a  modeL 

Edwards  sympathized  with  God  in  His  Word,  not  merely  with 
God's  will,  and  God's  love  as  supposed  to  be  taught  by  the 
Spirit' in  the  soul.  Edwards  believed  God  in  His  Word,  studied 
God  in  His  Word,  compared  his  own  views  of  God  inwardly,  hia 
own  affections  towards  God,  with  the  exhibitions  of  God  in  His 
Word,  as  their  touchstone.  Edwards  received,  with  humble  and 
entire  belief,  God's  most  tremebdous  denunciations  of  wrath 
against  the  sinner,  and  preached,  and  wrote,  and  worked  accord- 
ingly. Edwards  was  not  merely  occupied  with  annihilating  self, 
but  proclaiming  God,  God  in  His  Word,  God  supreme  m  the 
affections..  Edwards  had  great  views  of  Grod's  holiness,  and, 
therefore,  deep  and  terrible  views  of  man's  depravity.  Edwards 
wrote  against  the  self-determining  freedom  of  the  will ;  but  it 
was  to  enthrone  God  as  the  regenerator  of  the  soul,  and  His 
grace  as  the  only  quickener  and  holy  life  of  the  will.  Edwards' 
aim  was  to  abase  and  abolish  self,  but  in  doing  it  he  would  begin 
with  God,  he  would  throw  the  soul,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
upon  God;  he  would  not  expect  to  persuade  the  soul  to  re- 
generate itself  by  self-denial.  Self-denial  is  not  the  soul's 
Saviour,  but  Christ,  and  Edwards  would  almost  deny  the  very 
power  of  self-will  necessary  for  self-denial,  till  the  soul  was 
thrown  upon  Christ,  and  Christ  admitted  to  the  soul.  How 
different  from  the  tenor  of  those  writers  and  teachers,  who,  for- 
getful of  man's  utterly  lost  and  hopeless  condition  under  the  law 
of  sin  and  of  death,  and  consulting  light  in  the  soul,  instead  of 
light  in  the  Word,  commend  men  in  the  work  of  salvation  to  an 
eternal  work  up6n  self,  to  an  annihilation  of  self,  forsooth,  that 
God  may  teign.  Just  as  if  self  coiUd  ever  begin  to  be  denied  or 
annihilated  till  Christ  himself  enters  and  begins  His  reign. 

Such  teachers,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  are  encouraging  a 
very  dangerous  form  of  self-delusion.  There  may  be  as  much 
self-glorification  in  self-abasement  as  there  is  in  self-exaltation. 
If  a  man  expects  by  self-abasement  to  gain  Christ  and  heaven, 
instead  of  gaining  self-abasement  by  Christ,  though  he  seems  to 
be  going  down  in  regard  to  self,  he  is  as  really  going  up,  as  the 
Pharisee  when  he  went  up  to  the  temple.  He  must  go  to  Christ, 
and  to  God  in  Christ,  first  of  all,  and  every  step  of  true  self- 
denial  that  he  ever  takes  in  the  Divine  life  will  be  taken  only 
because  Christ  takes  it  in  him^  only  by  the  help  of  Christ. 
There  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  single  act  of  gracious 
self-denial  in  this  world  taken  of  a  man's  own  self;  never,  but 
by  Christ's  grace.    It  is  listening  to  a  subtle  self-delusion,  and 
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not  considting  God's  word,  it  is  reliance  on  inward  ligbt  and 
strength,  and  not  on  God  in  His  Word  and  in  Christ,  if  a  man 
dreams  and  teaches  otherwise. 

And  yet  we  see,  in  a  book  issued  to  guide  souls  in  the  way 
of  holiness,  the  following  maxim,  quoted  from  Molinos,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  inward  life,  so  called  :  '^  It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  able  to  live  a  life  of  holiness,  if  he  does  not  first  die  to 
himself  by  a  total  denial  of  all  wrong  appetites  and  passions,  and 
by  the  crucifixion  of  the  pride  of  natural  reason.'^  That  is 
about  as  to  say,  It  is  impossible  to  lead  a  life  of  holiness  without 
first  becoming  completely  holy.  If  he  does  not  first  die  to  him- 
self! 0,  who  will  ever  die  to  himself,  or  begin  to  do  so,  but  in 
Christ'?  "  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death."  If  he  does  not  first 
die  to  himself!  As  if  that  were  a  man's  own  work,  by  his 
inward  light,  before  coming  to  Christ,  or  owing  anything  to  His 
grace !  According  to  such  directions  the  language  of  the  apostle 
should  not  be  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesusy  but,  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  death  in  self-denial  hath  given  me  the  freedom 
of  holiness.  This  is  the  consequence  of  trusting  self,  man, 
and  the  fathers,  instead  of  going  to  God's  Word. 

Some  well-intentioned,  but  mistaken  persons,  seem  to  make 
heaven  consist  in  the  destruction  of  self-will,  and  thej  set  the 
soul  to  the  work  of  cutting  down  and  mortifying,  destroying 
and  annihilating  self  in  every  possible  way,  as  if  that,  in  itsdf, 
were  heaven,  or  an  entrance  into  heaven.  Sometimes  they 
represent  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  impression  that  when 
self-will  is  thus  mortified,  God  will  come  into  the  soul,  Christ 
will  be  found  there,  and  heaven  forever.  But  it  is  not  so  certain, 
even  if  self-will  could  be  exhausted  by  such  a  process  of  self- 
watchfulness  and  self-eflfort,  that  Christ  would  be  foimd  in  its 
place.  Exhaust  a  receiver  of  all  the  air  that  is  in  it,  ai^d  when 
you  open  it  again,  the  air  immediately  around  it  will  rush  in,  of 
what  nature  soever  it  be.  If  that  air  happen  to  be  a  stratum  of 
hydrogen  gas,  the  gas  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  vacuum,  and  not  a 
portion  of  the  clear,  sweet,  healthful  air  of  heaven.  And  so,  if  the 
soul  have  not  come  to  Christ,  it  may  have  exhausted  and  morti- 
fied self  by  intense  self-effort,  but  the  moment  it  is  opened  again, 
so  to  speak,  self,  and  not  Christ,  will  rush  in. 

Some  talk  of  self-denial  as  if  it  were  a  ladder  downwards,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  when  the  lowest  round  is  reached,  the  soul 
will  find  Christ  and  heaven  waiting  for  it.  Mortify  self,  abnegate 
self,  die  to  self,  annihilate  this  self-will,  and  when  you  get  to  ihe 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  you  arrive  at  holiness  apd  peace !  Is  this 
the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation?  Are  these  evangelical  in- 
structions? 0  no,not  apart  from  Christ.  They  may  be  the  same 
old  scheme  of  self-merit,  self-working  by  and  for  self,  even   in 
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the  mortification  of  self.  The  more  common  and  gross  scheme, 
the  one  adopted  by  the  Man  of  Sin,  is  that  of  particular  acts  of 
merit,  duties  done,  observances,  pilmrimaffes,  scourgings  of  the 
body,  climbing  stair-cases  at  Rome,  the  ladder  upwards,  by  par- 
ticular austerities  or  penances,  by  which  the  soul  is  made  to  think 
that  it  is  climbing  up  to  heaven,  and  when  it  has  reached  the 
topmost  round,  it  enters  heaven  by  right,  saved  by  that  ladder. 
The  more  subtle,  spiritual  form,  that  of  mortifying  and  anni- 
hilating  self-will,  is  just  the  same  ladder  turned,  upside  down  ; 
climbing  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  but  just  the  same 
ladder  of  self.  But  neither  downwards  nor  upwards  can  a  man 
climb  one  step  in  true  humility,  in  holiness,  in  the  conquest  of 
self  without  Christ.  The  gospel  ladder  begins  with  Chnst,  con- 
tinues in  Christ,  and  ends  m  Christ. 

Christ  does  not  say  absolutely.  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find 
it.     There  is  a  system  that  stops  with  that,  and  says,  Lose  your 
lifCj  die  to  self,  annihilate  self-will,  and  you  win  find  life  in 
holiness ;  a  system  that  sets  a  man,  as  the  whole  business  of 
Christianity,  to  the  work  of  self-mortification,  watching  every 
moment  against  self-will,  and  as  fast  as  it  comes  up  beating  it 
down  ;  employment  enough,  indeed,  for  a  man's  whole  life-time ; 
but  if  you  stop  there,  what  is  gained?    It  is  just  like  watching  a 
madman.     W  hile  you  can  keep  your  eye  fixed  on  his,  and  make 
him  feel  that  you  are  watching  him,  you  are  comparatively  safe ; 
but  the  moment  you  turn  your  eye  away,  he  leaps  upon  you,  a 
wild,  exulting  maniac.     This  losing  your  life  as  a  self- work,  for 
self,  is  nothing  but  self.    But  Christ  says.  He  that  loseth  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it.     This  one  little  item,  for  my  sakcy 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  true  and  a  false  gospel, 
between  a  true  and  counterfeit  morality,  between  selfishness  and 
disinterestedness,  between  hell  and  heaven.    This  one  little  item, 
for  my  sake,  is  the  very  essence  of  Jove,  of  faith,  of  humility,  of 
holiness,  of  freedom.     This  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  not  in  self-mortification  or  self-death,  or  the  cruci- 
fixion of  self-will.    Blessed  be  God,  a  man  has  something  else 
to  do  in  religion  besides  watching  that  madman  self.    A  man  is 
to  watch  Clmst,  and  follow  Christ,  and  Christ  will  take  care  of 
self.     If  a  man  will  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  will  lead  him  to  the 
mortification  of  self,  out  of  love.     A  man  may,  if  he  pleases,  by 
Christ's  grace,  by  Christ's  help,  by  Christ's  omnipotence,  put 
self  behind  him,  and  then,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 
may  press  forward  to  those  that  are  before,  press  ibrward,  look- 
ing unto  Jesus,  not  to  self,  absorbed  in  Christ's  business,  Christ's 
love,  and  leaving  self  to  Christ. 

This  is,  certainly,  the  sweetest  and  the  surest  way.  Christ 
gets  selfishness  out  of  the  soul,  by  filling  it  with  love ;  he  gets 
self-will  out  of  the    soul,  by   abiding   in   it  himself.     Mis- 
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taken  man  often  thinks  to  get  love  into  tlic  soul  by  casting 
selfishness  out.  He  will  do  the  work  himself^  and  then  come  to 
Christ ;  or  rather,  he  will  mortify  and  cast  out  self-will,  and  then 
Christ  will  enter.  But  this  is  just  casting  out  devils  by  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  the  devils.  Christ  is  the  only  being  who  ca% 
first  bind  the  strong  man,  and  then  enter  and  spoil  nis  goods. 
And  see,  in  the  same  parable,  the  consequence,  when  a  man 
thinks  to  do  this  himself^  when  satan .  casts  out  satan.  When 
the  unclean  spirit  is  so  gone  out  of  a  man,  and  men  do  sometimes 
think  he  is  really  gone,  all  is  so  still  and  quiet ;  when  the  unclean 
spirit  is  so  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places 
seeking  rest,  and  findeth  none.  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return 
into  my  house,  from  whence  1  came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come, 
he  findetib  it  empty?  swept,  and  ganiished«  Then  goeth  he  and 
taketh  with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  him- 
self, and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there ;  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first.  This  parable  may  have  been  uttered 
for  this  very  purpose,  to  show  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  men's 
ideas  of  self-perfection ;  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  holiness 
by  mere  self-mortification,  or  any  other  way  than  by  and  in 
Christ;  and  the  consequence  of  every  scheme  and  dream  of 
purity  and  perfection  by  self-effort  and  merit,  as  followed  by  the 
occupancy  of  the  devil. 

The  only  possibility  of  life  and  strength  is  in  Christ ;  faith  in 
Him,  dependence  on  Him,  occupancy  of  the  soul  by  His  Spirit. 
He  that  believeth  on  me,  said  Christ,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also ;  even  in  this  casting  out  of  devils,  the  soul  co-operates  - 
with  Christ.  The  word  of  Christ  is  a  living  power  in  such  a 
soul.  Such  an  one  hath  Christ's  words  and  keepeth  them.  In 
him  is  the  love  of  God  inaugurated  and  established,  and  is 
accomplishing  its  end  and  purpose.  Rest  thus  on  Cluist,  and 
holiness  and  life  shall  be  ac(|omplished  and  perfected  in  you. 
Bemain  ignorant  of  Christ,  or  undertake  the  conflict  against*  self 
without  Christ,  and  holiness  is  rendered  impossible. 

Mere  faith  in  Ood^  apart  from  faith  in  God's  Word,  is  always 
attended  with  faith  in  self  and  the  exaltation  of  self.  There 
may  be  a  faith  in  God  which  is  mere  Pantheism,  a  making  self  a 
part  of  (jod,  coupled  sometimes  with  a  complete  denial  of  His 
Word,  at  others,  with  a  pretended  reception  of  it.  Pantheism 
itself  may  be  represented  as  the  sublime  yearning  of  the  soul 
rising  above  its  personal  self,  to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  God, 
the  universal  all  in  all.  In  this  view  there  are  no  two  thin^ 
more  similar  than  Pantheism  and  piety ;  absorption  in  God,  ^If- 
renunciation,  self-annihilation,  union  with  the  Infinite,  and  other 
things  talked  of  being  marvellously  similar  to  the  selfnienial  and 
self-crucifixion  for  Christ's  sake,  commanded  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  it  is  God  in  Christ  that  the  Scriptures  guide  us  to,  ana  faith 
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must  be  ^ided  by  God's  Word  or  it  is  good  for  nothinff.  Faith 
in  God's  Word  is  a  higher  kind  of  piety  than  mere  faith  in  God, 
which  itself  must  be  produced  and  instructed  out  of  God's  Word. 
The  earKer  revelation  of  faith,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
under  the  general  form  of  faith  in  Grod ;  the  latter,  more  advanced 
and  perfect,  that  of  faith  in  Christ.  Both  forms  are  tied  to  God's 
Word.  In  connection  vdth  the  later,  the  earlier  passes  into  the 
later,  and  is  perfected  only  in  it ;  so  that  all  true  piety,  the  piety 
of  the  Bible,  is  piety  towards  Christ.  In  proportion  as  it  takes 
that  form,  from  the  spontaneous  experience  of  peace  foimded  in 
God^s  Word,  it  becomes  purer,  truer,  holier.  In  proportion  as  it 
neglects  that  form,  thai  development,  it  approximates  to  mere 
Deism  and  Pantheism.  Self-abnegation  itself  may  become  an 
extremely  subtle,  intellectual  form  of  self-ambition,  self-congratu- 
lation, self-rest. 

The  faith  in  God  which  is  built  upon  faith  in  His  word,  and 
tied  to  that,  is  the  only  true  faith,  and  the  highest  of  all  faith. 
The  mind,  in  the  view  of  some,  may  seem  to  be  very  much  con- 
fined in  being  thus  moored  to  the  record  ;  but  in  this  confinement 
is  the  soul's  true  freedom  and  power.  The  kite,  of  which  you 
hold  the  string  in  your  hand,  struggles  to  ffet  free ;  but  its  only 
possibility  of  soaring  is  in  this  seeming  bondage.  While  you 
•hold  it  confined,  it  sustains  its  flight.  When  you  cut  the  stnng, 
it  bounds  as  if  it  had  a  new  impulse  upwards.  Then  it  wavers 
and  plunges  with  irregular  wild  movements  this  way  and  that, 
always  faJling,  till  it  pitches  headlong  to  the  earth.  Just  so  it  is 
with  faith,  and  with  the  human  mind  in  relation  to  the  Word  of 
God.  They  who  cut  loose  from  it  play  the  most  fanciful  and  ex- 
traordinary vagaries.  They  seem,  at  first,  sometimes,  as  if  they 
had  a  sudden  upward  impulse.  Then  they  plunge  and  dive 
irregularly  in  space,  and  for  a  season  turn  the  world's  gaze  upon 
them,  as  if  they  were  meteors.  By  and  by  they  pitch  headlong 
and  motionless  to  the  earth.  Yet  some  of  those  wno  watch  them 
are  very  much  disposed  to  regard  their  wavering  pitches  and 
plunges  as  the  daring  and  sublime  efibrts  of  original  and  adven- 
turous minds,  conscious  of  power  and  disdaining  to  be  fettered. 

Now  it  is  faith  in  God's  word,  not  merely  in  God,  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  work  of  missions.  The  work  of  missions  is  a 
work  of  faith.  It  is  faith  that  begins  it,  faith  alone  that  sustains 
it.  It  is  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  His  word,  and  faith  in  His  word 
(x$  His  word.  Destroy  that,  and  the  cause  of  missions  stops ; 
weaken  that,  and  the  cause  of  missions  falters  and  declines; 
strengthen  that,  and  the  cause  of  missions  goe^  forward  as  God's 
cause.  It  is  that  which  has  sent  forth  every  true  missionary  that 
has  left  our  shores.  It  is  that  which  has  created  every  mission- 
ary station  under  heaven.  It  is  that  which  animates  and  holds 
up  every  true  missionary  of  the  gospel.    The  spirit  of  missions, 
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and  the  power  of  the  missionary  would  be  annihilated,  if  yoa 
could  striice  successfully  at  that.  What  man  would  ever  go  forth 
on  a  mission  among  the  heathen,  or  endeavor  to  establish  such  a 
mission,  who  did  not  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  dying  out 
of  Christ,  perishes  everlastingly  1 

But,  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  mere  truisms.  Who  does  not 
know  this  ?  Who  does  not  admit  this  ?  Multitudes  do  not  know 
it ;  multitudes  admit  it,  without  knowing  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  generally  received,  and  less  experimentally  known,  than  faith 
in  Ck)d's  Word,  as  the  energizing,  spiritual  principle  of  the  soul. 
Most  men  are  content  with  faith  m  Uod,  faith  in  Christ,  as  a  per- 
sonal Saviour,  without  laboring  after  the  deep,  powerful,  and 
often  painful  experience  of  the  word  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
swordy  the  word  as  a  fire  in  the  bones,  a  fire  in  the  soul,  a  me 
in  the  conscience.  Some  have  greater  faith  in  God's  providence, 
than  they  have  in  God's  word ;  the  providence  they  are  sure  is 
from  God,  but  concerning  His  word  they  are  always  doubtful* 

Now  the  man  who  believes  Gody  has  greater  faith  and  greater 
power,  than  he  who  merely  believes  in  God,  the  God  of  proyi- 
dence.  When  a  man  says  /  believe  God^  you  understand  him  as 
referring  to  some  particular  declarations  that  God  has  spoken, 
some  words  of  God,  some  disclosures  of  God,  addressed  to  him 
as  a  man.  He  believes  what  God  has  uttered.  He  believes  it, 
because  God  has  uttered  it,  not  merely  because  his  fancy  or  ima- 
gination, or  judgment,  or  reason,  persuade  him  that  it  is  true  ;  nor 
because  historians,  or  geologists,  or  mathematicians  tell  him  that 
it  is  true.  If  he  believes  it  because  men  tell  him  that  it  is  true, 
that  would  be  believing  men  not  God.  He  believes  what  Crod 
says  of  men,  not  what  men  say  of  God.  Such  a  faith  as  this,  we 
fear,  is  rare ;  a  faith  enshrined  in  God's  Word,  and  which  can 
cope  with  the  world,  though  the  world  were  up  in  arms  against 
it,  and  with  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  tempter  and  adversary 
of  the   soul,  by  this  single  weapon,  It  is  written  / 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  graces,  manifestations,  and  possessions 
of  spiritual  power,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  our  great 
example.  In  this,  as  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  he  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering ;  he  entered  upon  our  trials,  and  grap- 
pled with  the  adversary  of  our  souls,  the  father  of  lies,  and  the 
author  and  worker  of  unbelief  and  darkness.  The  first  great 
trial  of  Christ's  own  faith,  was  whether  He  himself  could  stand 
solely  upon  and  by  the  W^ord  of  God,  whether  He  would  hold  to 
that  as  in  all  things  His  ^uide  and  the  ground  of  His  confidence, 
and  not  to  any  inward  light,  assurance,  or  self-confidence,  apart 
from  that,  or  the  interpreter  of  it.  *'  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God," 
said  the  infernal  tempter,  ^^  command  these  stones  that  they  be 
made  bread."  "  It  is  written,"  answered  Christ,  "  that  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
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out  of  the  mouth  of  God  shall  man  live."  It  was  thus  that  he 
launched  the  lightnings  and  thundenngs  of  the  Word  against  the 
taunting,  daring,  blaspheming  fiend,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
and  drove  him  to  his  own  world  of  darkness.    It  is  written. 

And  in  this  particular  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
binding  upon  himself,  addressed  to  himself,  in  all  things  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  He  makes  us  see  the  universality  and  un- 
ending life  of  the  Word  of  God,  under  every  dispensation,  and 
for  all  ages,  and  that  the  child  of  God  may  stand  upon  every  part 
of  it,  and  claim  every  part  as  his  own,  and  use  every  part,  as  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  quick  and  powerful.  Great  is  the 
might  thus  imparted  to  the  soul,  and  wielded  by  it.  The  man 
who  can  stand  upon  the  Word  of  God,  simply  and  solely  as  His 
Word,  and  because  it  is  His  Word,  without  requiring  any  other 
demonstration  in  regard  to  the  particular  truth  enunciated,  either 
from  experience  wiSiin,  or  evidence  abroad,  possesses  the  secret 
of  energy  and  of  victory  ;  a  power  of  faith,  and  a  shield  of  faith, 
against  which  all  the  fiery  darts  of  satan  are  blunted,  quenched, 
and  fall  harmless.  The  man  who  can  say  '^  I  know  it  is  so,  be- 
cause God  has  said  it ;  you  need  not  ply  me  with  your  objections, 
or  rather,  though  you  bring  ever  so  many,  they  go  with  me  for  just 
nothing,  because  what  I  stand  upon  is  here  m  God's  Word,  and 
nothing  can  weigh  the  weight  of  a  feather  against  that,"  such 
a  man  is  strong,  he  is  unassailable,  he  is  overwhelming. 

Now  it  becomes  a  question  of  infinite  importance,  how  we  are 
to  ^et  this  great  faith,  how  feel  it,  how  be  masters  of  it,  how  ob- 
tain this  unassailable  confidence,  as  an  element,  fixture,  and  fire 
of  the  soul.  In  this  we  are  most  certainly  thrown  upon  God* 
His  Word  itself  leads  us  to  Himself  for  all  knowledge  of  Him- 
self, without  some  degree  of  which  we  cannot  discern  Him  in  His 
Word,  cannot  see  ana  feel  his  Word  as  His.  "  Open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law."  This 
spiritual  vision  and  faith  are  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  ;  but 
in  being  the  gift  of  God,  and  by  being  His  gift,  this  faith  becomes 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  natural  element  of  character,  a  volun- 
tary thing,  the  working  of  the  will  and  the  afiections,  as  God 
works  in  tiiem  to  believe,  to  will,  and  to  do.  True  faith  is  not  a 
creation,  nor  possession  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  heart,  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  witness  of  man  cannot  produce  it,  but 
only  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  can.  And  the  Holy  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  God's  promise  in  Isaiah,  is  always  joined  with  the  Word, 
so  that,  if  the  Word  be  used  in  humble  dependence  upon  God, 
for  His  light  and  teaching  in  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  given 
with  it. 

No  mere  intellect,  no  mere  intellectual  speculation,  ever  at- 
tained to  this  faith,  or  ever  will.  An  intellect,  the  proudest  and 
strongest  in  the  world,  without  a  regenerate  heart,  might  work 
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upon  the  Word  of  God  a  thousand  years,  and  still  be  dark*  TIk 
natural  heart,  the  heart  sinful,  earthly,  unbelieving,  receireth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  knoweth  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  And  here  is  the  very  nexus  that 
ties  this  faith  to  power,  here  is  the  secret  of  its  energy,  here  is 
the  cause  and  account  of  its  infinite  importance  and  might  as  the 
element  of  the  missionary  character.  It  is  a  thing  of  Ihe  affec- 
tions, it  is  a  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  indestructible, 
vital,  a  spiritual  instinct,  working  as  a  nature,  with  all  the  inex- 
pugnable, obstinate,  and  growing  power  of  a  nature.  Tberefore, 
though  the  intellect  be  weak,  this  faith  may  be  very  strong; 
though  the  soul  may  be,  in  the  world's  sense,  ignorant^  this 
faith,  the  soul's  vision  and  knowledge  through  the  affections,  may 
be  simple,  undoubting,  and  as  persuasive  and  overcoming  as  the 
light.  Mere  self  is  as  blind  as  the  mole,  ev^i  in  the  greatest 
intellect,  and  in  digging,  always  digs  in  the  dark.  This  faith, 
which  works  by  love,  brings  with  it,  both  the  light  and  the  power 
of  love.  Hence,  as  a  missionary  element,  it  is  unwearied,  perse- 
vering, elastic,  patient  of  difficulties,  indomitable.  Whatever 
portion  of  it  exists,  exists  through  a  beating  heart,  in  which 
Christ's  words  abide,  and  which  abides  in  Christ. 

Now  even  in  natural  things  the  union  of  mind  and  heart  is 
strong.  What,  indeed,  is  true  genius,  but  mind  full  of  heart? 
And  faith  is  the  union  of  mind  and  heart,  filled  with  the  life  of 
God,  on  fire  with  God's  love,  of  which  God's  words,  burning  in 
it,  are  the  fuel.  Faith  is  the  flame  produced  by  God's  words 
burning  in  the  affections.  Those  words  are  as  living  -coals,  and 
the  flame  is  as  pure  oxygen,  serene,  bright,  intense,  irresistible. 
So  faith,  in  one  sense,  is  an  experience,  and  acts  as  an  experi- 
ence. It  becomes  the  ^n6(naaiSy  the  substantia  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  ^^x^fy  the  demonstration,  of  things  not  seen.  It  is  not 
the  understanding  in  the  common-sense,  nor  the  substance,  in  the 
common  sense,  of  things  hoped  for,  but  the  standing  under ;  the 
thing  that  is  under  them,  and  bears  them  up  as  realities  in  the 
soul.  Many  persons  mistake  the  im66riaig^  for  the  i»t6axaQK^ 
the  mere  hypothesis,  the  speculation,  for  the  substance,  the  crea- 
ture  of  the  intellect  and  imagination  for  the  flame  and  reality  of 
the  words  burning  in  the  heart.  Thenoe  arises  weakness,  doubt, 
superficiality,  wildness,  uncertainty,  fickleness,  great  theories 
often,  and  much  vain  knowledge,  but  little  life.  Thence  the 
Word  of  God  becomes  a  fog,  or  a  bank  of  mist  by  night,  instead 
of  a  fire  ;  or  rather,  it  is  not  the  Word  that  becomes  such,  but  the 
mere  intellect,  to  which  it  appears  such,  and  which  sails  about 
upon  a  sea  of  doubt,  even  amidst  eternal  realities. 

It  is  manifest  from  several  passages  in  Paul's  epistles,  espe- 
cially, that  to  receive  the  Word  of  God  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
not  of  man,  this  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  taith  consequent 
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upon  it,  are  necessarr.  It  is  not  belief  in  mere  human  testimony 
that  constitutes  this  faith ;  indeed,  to  say  that  we  believe  a  par- 
ticular book  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  because  men  say  that  it  is, 
carries  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  Hence  the  sacred  writers 
do  not  appeal  to  men  for  confirmation,  but  to  God.  "  And  my 
speech  and  my  preachinff,"  Paul  says,  "  was  not  with  enticing 
word's  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men^  but  in  the  power  of  God.^^  Why  was  this  ?  We  may  be 
sure  it  was  not  because  the  apostle  could  not  have  coped  with 
Jews,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans,  on  the  ground  of  mere  human  wis- 
dom; for,  reasoning  in  their  own  way,  he  could  have  over- 
whelmed them.  There  was  no  system  in  the  world  that  had 
such  incomparable,  irresistible  power  of  evidence,  secular  evi- 
dence, historical  evidence,  every  kind  of  evidence  that  men  ever 
appeal  to.  And,  indeed,  all  other  systems  were  systems  of  inef- 
fable absurdity  and  nonsense,  compared  with  the  system  of  the 
gospel ;  and  if  in  regard  to  the  creation,  or  the  nature  of  Grod,  or 
16  nature  of  matter  and  mind,  Paul  had  chosen  to  go  into  a  phi- 
losophical argument,  he  could  have  reasoned  by  metaphysical 
abstractions,  and  scientific  demonstrations  likewise,  so  power- 
fully, so  luminously,  and  could  have  shown  with  such  convincing 
light  the  insane  folly  of  men's  speculations,  that  the  whole  world 
would  have  been  satisfied.  But  this  was  just  what  Paul  would 
not  do.  He  would  have  men's  Christian  faith  to  stand  not  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  And  Christian  faith 
could  i^nd  in  no  other  way.  There  might  have  been  a  faith  pro- 
duced by  Paul's  speculations,  after  the  taste  and  mannec  of  the 
Grecians,  a  philosophic  faith  and  admiration.  But  no  mere  rea- 
soning, not  even  Paul's,  and  no  mere  array  of  evidences,  not  the 
most  indisputable  and  impregnable,  could  have  produced  faith. 
Christian  faith,  faith  in  God.  That  is  the  exercise  of  a  loving, 
contrite,  humble  heart,  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart. 
And  the  curse  of  weakness,  nay,  (Jod's  own  curse,  is  upon  any 
thing  that  usurps  its  place,  anything  that  puts  man's  strength 
instead  of  God's,  or  that  honors  man's  testimony  rather  than 
God's,  or  that  makes  God's  testimony  to  depend  upon  man's. 
^^  Forasmuch  as  this  people  have  removed  their  hearts  far  from 
me,  and  their  fear  towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men, 
therefore  behold  I  will  proceed  to  do  a  marvellous  work  among 
this  people,  even  a  marvellous  work  and  a  wonder,  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their 
prudent  shall  be  hid." 

And  this  is  a  thing  which  comes  to  pass  in  every  community, 
in  every  generation,  among  every  people,  however  intellectusu, 
where  faith  in  man  usurps  the  place  of  faith  in  God,  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  human  reason  to  be  tried, 
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and  is  received  on  the  yerdict  of  twelve  human  faculties  or  jdd- 
losophers,  or  perhaps  barely  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  forgexji 
or  falsehood,  and  left  to*  go  at  large  as  a  suspected  crinunal. 
Where  human  evidences  supply  the  place  of  vGod's  gospel,  and 
the  fear  of  God  is  taught  by  the  fear  of  man,  and  piety  to  Grod,  in 
form  and  degree,  by  the  example  and  sanction  of  man,  there  hu- 
man wisdom  becomes  folly,  and  science  itself  becomes  rotten, 
and  literature  drivels.  The  very  superiority  of  science  does  but 
pave  the  way  to  hell,  and  great  intellects,  rejecting  God's  Word, 
believe  nothing  but  self  and  sense,  till  self  and  sense  become 
the  pride  and  Uie  religion  of  the  soul,  and  the  greatest  effort  of 
reason  is  to  put  out  its  own  eyes. 

The  human  being,  under  such  conditions,  may  be  wise  in 
earthly  things,  wise  to  accumulate  and  lay  out  money,  wise  as  a 
merchant  or  a  miser,  wise  as  a  pismire  or  a  beaver,  to  gather 

5 rains  of  sand,  or  build  dams  and  set  mills  upon  them,  but  in  all 
lings  relating  to  his  real  interests,  his  spiritual  nature,  he  is  a 
fool,  a  madman.  He  may  be  a  wise  natural  philosopher,  above 
Adam,  not  only  to  name  animals,  but  to  compare  their  skeletons, 
and  even  from  a  single  bone  of  an  animal  of  only  antediluvian 
existence,  to  tell  you  exactly  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  must 
have  been,  and  to  construct  for  you  an  accurate  model  of  the 
same ;  but  if  this  be  all  his  knowledge,  he  is  as  great  and  melan- 
choly a  fool  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  He  may  be  wise  to 
survey  the  stars,  calling  them  all  by  names,  and  measuring  their 
distances  in  God's  universe,  and  sending  out  his  gaze  and  bis 
enquiries  into  regions  which  it  would  take  him  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  to  reach,  though  he  rode  upon  a  beam  of  light,  and 
making  accurate  measurements  there ;  but  if,  while  he  has  the 
wisdom  to  survey  suns  and  stars,  he  knows  not  the  wants  and 
mysteries  of  his  own  spiritual  being,  and  knows  not  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  his  soul,  then  the  world  is  not  capable  of  a  greater 
fool  than  he.  All  the  intensity  of  language,  in  all  the  forms  of 
power  ever  communicated  to  the  greatest  masters  of  it,  would 
fail  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  depths  of  such  folly, 
the  intensity  of  such  madness* 

He  may  be  wise  to  investi^te  the  action  and  limit  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  and  to  scan  me  emotions  of  the  soul,  to  describe 
human  passion  and  character,  to  analyse  and  develope  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  the  laws  of  the  beautiful,  the  nature  of  ideas, 
the  laws  of  time,  space,  existence,  finite,  and  infinite,  in  abstrac- 
tions and  abstrusities,  traced  through  endless  involuted  folds  of 
systems  ;  but  he  may  do  all  this,  and  a  thousand  things  beddes, 
involving  the  exercise  of  great  faculties  in  patient  attention  and 
acute  research,  and  yet  may  know  nothing  at  all  of  himself  as  a 
spiritual,  immortal,  accountable  being,  who  must  know  Grod  in 
Christ,  or  be  lost  out  of  his  blissful  creation,  as  a  thing  of  mere 
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defonmty  and  death.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  is,  with  all  his 
boasted  capacities  and  acquisitions,  a  fool  and  madman  on  so 
unbounded  a  scale,  that  the  spectacle  is  a  wonder  to  the  universe* 
Such  is  man,  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  and  cut  off  from 
the  light  of  heaven. 

He  makes  the  light  from  heaven  merely  the  means  of  increasing 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  multiplies  and  widens  the  avenues  to 
hell.  He  turns  the  Christianitv  which  he  rejects  into  a  mere 
refining  apparatus  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  making  it  a  sort  of  orna- 
mented filterer,  through  which  to  drink  in  iniquity  purified  from 
something  of  its  dirt  and  grossness.  He  puts  himself  out  of  the 
class  and  range  of  spiritiial  beings,  but,  by  the  help  of  the  light 
which  is  in  him,  and  has  come  to  him  as  such  a  being,  degrades 
himself  into  the  most  ingenious  of  animals.  He  burrows  like  the 
mole,  save  only  that  his  hole,  his  working  place,  instead  of  being 
a  foot  of  earth,  is  the  animated  universe.  He  is  merely  a  mole 
on  a  large  scale,  speculating  in  stocks  or  theatres,  or  intellectual 
arts  and  abstractions,  instead  of  sand-hills,  or  perhaps  watching 
tides,  winds,  and  stars,  instead  of  worms  ana  beetles.  He  is 
himself  a  worm,  and  the  worms  shall  feed  sweetly  on  him,  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  results  of  his  madness,  that  he  will  wish  that 
as  the  worms  destroy  this  body,  to  the  lusts  of  which  the  soul  has 
been  made  to  serve  as  a  slave,  instead  of  governing  it  as  a  lord 
and  master,  so  they  could  annihilate  the  soul  also,  which  must  live 
in  its  cherished  corruptions  forever. 

The  subject  of  this  disastrous  insensibility  and  darkness  may 
have  lost  nothing  of  the  natural  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  as  ap- 
plied to  temporal  things.  So  that  a  man  may  have  the  keenest 
critical  acumen  in  regard  to  philosophical  speculations,  literature^ 
poetry,  the  fine  arts,  the  laws  of  being,  the  modes  and  businesses 
of  life,  and  yet  be  totally  incapable  of  a  right  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  Divine  life,  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  the  accountability  of  the  soul,  and,  indeed^ 
the  simplest  truths  of  revealed,  and  even  of  natural  theolo^. 
Add  to  Uiis  the  fact  that  the  instincts  and  intuitions  of  Divine 
things  in  our  immortal  nature  being  always,  for  a  certain  time, 
accompanied  with  reproaches  of  conscience  and  a  sense  of  guilt 
for  the  neglect  of  them,  there  ensues,  in  addition  to  the  power  of 
habitual  insensibility  and  blindness  consequent  on  such  neglect, 
an  absolute  aversion  of  enmity  against  them,  an  unwillingness  to 
be  acquainted,  and  familiar  with  what  threatens  and  condemns. 
Add  also  the  great  fact  gained  from  Divine  Inspiration,  that  the 
man  is  not  alone  in  all  this,  but  that  an  evil  being  is  working  with 
him,  that  there  is  an  invisible  tempter  accompanying  and  sharpen- 
ing his  natural  inclinations  by  ofiering  aliment  and  excitement  to 
them  ;  a  tempter  who  could  have  no  power  at  all,  if  a  man's  own 
depravity  did  not  give  it  to  him,  but  whose  power,  invited  and 
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sustained  by  that  depravity,  is  indeed  terrible,  blinding  the  minds 
ofthem  who  believe  not. 

The  illustrations  of  these  truths  in  the  actual  recorded  expe- 
rience of  men,  and  of  those  called  great  men,  have  sometimes 
been  impressive  beyond  description.  Not  to  speak  of  what  has 
taken  place  on  a  large  scale,  with  such  huge  demonstrations  of 
the  madness  of  men  at  their  wit^s  end  beneath  the  active  control 
of  satan  in  the  rejection  of  God's  Word,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to 
particular  cases  of  persons  who,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise 
Decame  fools.  Because  that,  when  they  knew  God  they  glorified 
Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened."  Sometimes 
from  very  childhood  there  has  been  developed  a  singularly 
insensible  and  unbelieving  disposition.  There  have  been  re- 
markable instances  of  the  fatuity  even  of  great  intellects  in 
unbelief.  Such  men  will  sometimes  take  up  and  admire  in 
themselves  and  others,  as  reflecting  their  own  pride  and  self- 
esteem,  sentiments  which  they  have  passed  by  without  notice, 
or  with  absolute  contempt  in  (rod's  Word.  They  will  almost 
deify  a  human  philosopher  for  expressions  of  opinion,  which  are 
but  the  commonest  light  of  Christianity,  but  which,  in  Christian- 
ity, th^y  are  either  absolutely  ignorant  of,  or  tread  over  them 
with  supercilious  scorn.  If  me  truths  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  they  reject,  had  been  dug  up  from  Pompeii,  as  a  work  of 
Plato,  or  if  the  gospel  according  to  John  had  been  discovered  as 
a  lost  book  of  Plutarch,  the  world  of  philosophers  and  literati 
would  have  been  mad  with  enthusiasm  ;  they  would  have  been 
put  to  difficulty  for  niches  of  admiration  and  worship  glorious 
enough  to  receive  their  demigods  of  genius.  In  them  and  their 
works  they  would  behold  the  far-reaching  and  supernatural 
divinity  of  their  own  nature. 

But  the  moment  you  put  forth  these  truths  simply  as  God's 
Word,  as  coming  from  God,  authoritative  and  spintual,  for  our 
guidance,  obedience,  and  salvation,  that  moment  you  darken  the 
soul  and  turn  it  against  them.  It  is  strange  enough  that  man 
will  not  see  the  glory  of  spiritual  things  in  the  simple  light  of 
heaven.  But  pass  the  same  light  through  the  prism  of  some 
individual  mind,  and  reproduce  it  in  the  green,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  or  Swedenborg, 
and  call  it  his  light,  or  his  revelation,  and  then  men  will  gaze  at 
it,  wonder  at  it,  believe  in  it,  swear  by  it,  and  adore  its  human 
owner  as  a  god.  They  can  see  nothing  in  a  true  spiritual  light; 
but  put  it  in  transcendental  philosophical  light,  bring  it  forth  as 
philosophy,  not  religion,  or  as  revelation  beyond  the  Bible,  and 
they  will  be  in  raptures.  They  will  be  excited  mentally, 
sentimentally,  and  even  morally,  but  not  religiously.  The  in- 
troduction of  Christ  into  the  circle,  or  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
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of  Christiaiiitj,  instead  of  raising  emotion  checks  it,  and  acts 
like  a  petrifying  wand  upon  the  feelings,  like  a  sealing  hand 
upon  the  fountains  of  intuition  in  the  soul.  There  is  a  principle 
of  enmity  that  shuts  the  eye  of  the  soul  against  Christ,  actinc; 
like  that  singularly  protective  instinct  in  some  plants,  which 
sensitively  shut  against  the  touch  of  any  foreign  thing  approach- 
ing them. 

We  need  not  take  examples  from  the  common  vulgar  herd  of 
infidels,  nor  from  such  as,  possessed  apparently  vnth  legion, 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  go  into  convulsions  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Saviour ;  but  from  a  class  highly  intellectual, 
poetical,  sentimental,  philosophical,  and  refined,*  who,  having 
rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lonl,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  them* 
Such  was  the  experience  of  Goethe  in  Grermany.    He  rejected 
Christianity,  though  he  had  its  demonstrations  and  examples 
before  him,  all  his  life-time.    He  neither  saw  nor  felt  its  mean- 
ing*   He  went  on  through  life,  finding  in  neither  systems  nor 
men  the    sympathy  and  correspondence   which  he  sometimes 
sought,  nor  any  solution  of  the  riddle  of  his  being.    His  life  was 
a  dry,  cold,  intellectual  vegetation.      He    met  with  serious, 
earnest,  lovely  Christians,  who  urged  upon  him  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel. 
Such  were  some  of  his  interviews  with  the  excellent  Heinrich 
Stilling.     There  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  Christ  that 
gained  Goethe's  love.    There  was  no  attraction  in  Christ  for  the 
self  and  self-esteem  which  formed  the  basis  of  Goethe's  charac- 
ter.    Thus  he  was  a  blind,  stoical,  insensible,  unreasoning  fool 
of  the  ^od  of  this  world,   thinking  never  of  the  claims  of  God 
upon  him,  nor  dreamine  of  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world, 
though  God  had  given  him  such  great  powers  of  intellect,  and 
such  inestimable  opportunities  of  celestial  light.    But  there  was 
no  light  within  his  soul  save  that  of  his  own  faculties,  and  he 
never  saw  light  in  God^s  light.     He,  this  man  of  such  keen 
insight  into  the  principles  of  beauty  in  art  and  literature,  this 
man  of  such  wide  philosophy,  and  such  natural  command  over 
the  springs  of  emotion  and  bought,  and  such  natural  ease  in 
playing  with   the  forms  and  li^ht  of  nature,  never  saw  God, 
never  saw  anything  in  God's  light,  never  beheld  the  loveliness 
and  glory  of  uod's  character  in  Christ,  but  was  as  blind  as  a  bat, 
as  short-sighted  as  a  mole,  as  ignorant  as  a  heathen,  in  regard  to 
spiritual  principles,  and  saw  nothing  in  God's  whole  universe 
but  some  of  the  relations  of  matter  and  analogies  and  laws  of 
mind.     He  walked  amidst  all-surrounding  lig^^  but  saw  it  not; 
he  heard  the  truths  and  principles  of  eternity  announced  with  the 
distinctness  and  authority  of  inspiration,  but  saw  nothing,  imder- 
stood  nothing,  felt  nothing,  and  conceived  that  this^  nis  own 
blindness  and  darkness,  was  but  just  the  superionty  of  his 
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nature  finding  no  solution  of  its  mysteries,  no  satisfaction  of  its 
wants. 

And  now,  where  would  one  suppose  he  stopped,  where  found 
rest,  after  rejecting  the  system  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  discovering 
in  it  nothing  to  meet  the  yearnings  of  his  soul  ?  With  what  or 
whom  cotdasL  mind  t^ke  up  its  rest  that  had  found  in  Christ  and 
His  religion  nothing  suited  to  its  capacities  ?  In  the  Ethics  of 
Spinosa  1  "  After  looking  through  the  whole  world,'^  Goethe 
says,  "  in  rain,  to  find  a  means  of  development  for  my  strange 
nature,  I  at  last  fell  upon  the  Ethics  of  this  man.  Here  I  foond 
a  sedative  for  my  passions.  But  what  especially  bound  me  to 
him  was  the  great  disinterestedness  which  shone  from  every 
sentence.  That  wonderful  expression,  who  loves  God  truly  must 
not  desire  God  to  love  him  in  return^  with  all  the  preliminary 
propositions  on  which  it  rests,  and  all  the  consequences  that 
follow  from  it,  filled  my  whole  soul.'' 

Now  it  is  doubtful,  if  in  the  whole  range  of  human  literature  a 
more  humiliating  instance  can  be  found  uian  this,  of  the  deplor- 
able blindness  to  which  religious  unbelief   and  insensibility 
reduces  the  human  intellect.     It  is  a  spectacle  as  curious  as  it  is 
melancholy,  to  behold  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  who  has 
passed  by,  unmoved,  all  the  calls  of  God,  all  the  divine  array  of 
thought  that  attracts  heavenly  intelligences,  all  the  mysteries  of 
godliness  into  which  angels  desire   to  look,  falling  down  at 
lenpth  to  worship  at  the  feet  of  a  creature  like  himself,  and  to 
fina  that  that  which  especially  attracts  his  wonder  and  admiration 
in  this  system  of  Ethics,  which  he  is  ready  to  take  for  his  gospel, 
although  he  rejects  the  gospel  of  Christ,  is  one  of  the  very  sim- 
plest, plainest  truths  of  Christianity  possible;   that,  indeed, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  lies  revealed  in 
every  page ;  disinterested  love,  self-denying,  self-forgetting  love. 
He  adores,  as  if  it  were  a  supernatural  revelation,  in  Spinosa, 
what  he  has  rejected  without  notice,  or  with  contempt,  ten 
thousand  times  in  Christ.    Spinosa  himself  could  not  but  take  it 
from  Christ,  though  rejecting  the  whole  Christian  system ;  and 
here  is  one  of  the  leading  minds  in  all  Germany  accepting  with 
a  rapture  of  admiration,  at  second-hand,  from  Spinosa,  what  in 
the  Son  of  God  he  is  perfectly  blinded  to,  or  else  deliberately 
rejects.    The  indescribable,  incomparable  perversion,  degrada- 
tion, we  had  almost  said  idiocy,  wnich  can  receive  from  man, 
and  adore  in  man,  what  it  never  heeds  from  God,  what  it  under- 
stands not  in  Christianity,  what^  indeed,  it  denies  as  from  God. 
can,  one  would  think,  be  nothing  but  the  effect  of  diabolical 
agency.    It  reminds  us  of  John  Foster's  expression  in  regard  to 
Hume,  of  the  faculty  of  spiritual  perception  putrifying  and  dis- 
solving before  its  time.    The  product  of  human  sagacity  is  in 
such  a  case  a  rotten  light,  or  dead,  sunken  glow,  like  that  of 
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punk-wood  in  the  darkness,  verifyinff  the  declaration  of  God  in 
regard  to  those  whose  religion  is  the  worship  of  man  and  the 
despising  of  God's  Word,  that  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men 
shall  perish,  and  their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their 
blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust. 

The  same  thing  may  account  for  the  rapture  of  some  minds 
over  common  truths  in  pages  like  Swedenborg's,  over  which  they 
wonder  in  a  trance  of  admiration  at  the  supernatural  wisdom  of 
such  a  man,  but  think  nothing  of  the  same  truths  in  the  pages  of 
inspiration,  from  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  perhaps  coolly 
reject  the  writings  of  Paul,  though  coming  directly  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret 
is  pleasant.  Men  would  rather  kidnap  and  instal  a  i)rophet  of 
their  own,  whose  claims  they  feel  ana  know  rest  entirely  and 
solely  on  their  own  choice  and  admission,  and  therefore  may  be 
thrown  off,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  at  pleasure,  than  acknowledge 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  prophet  sent  of  God.  There  are 
many,  who,  in  their  infatuation,  are  ready  to  receive  anything 
that  releases  men  from  their  sense  of  obligation  and  accounta- 
bilitv  to  God's  Word. 

The  scripture  definition  of  faith,  as  the  resting  of  the  soul  on 
that  affirmation,  Thus  saith  the  Lordy  and  the  exclusive  mooring 
of  it  to  the  Word  of  God,  separates  it  from  that  mere  general 
belief  in  Christianity,  of  which  some  men  and  sects  make  so 
great  a  parade  under  the  profession  of  a  pure  and  lofty  regard  to 
truth.  They  say  they  receive  the  Word  of  Grod  because  it  is 
true.  But  that  is  not  faith  in  God  ;  that  is  not  believing  God  ; 
that  may  be  but  insulting  God.  God  will  have  men  receive  His 
Word,  because  it  is  His  Word,  because  He  speaks  it.  The  next 
step  of  these  pseudo-believers,  but  doubters  of  God,  is  to  receive 
the  Word  of  God  only  so  far  as  it  is  true ;  just  as  if  they  stood  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  could  say  what  in  it  is  true,  and  what  is 
not.  They  will  cull  from  it  what  their  reason  declares  to  be  true, 
and  will  receive  even  that  only  in  the  way  and  sense  with  which 
their  judgment  is  pleased  to  be  satisfied.  Their  search  for  truth 
seems  to  them  much  more  grand  and  lofty  than  any  mere  search* 
ing  for  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  the  search  for  truth,  and  the 
love  of  it,  under  the  forms  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  are  very 
different  from  the  philosophical  search,  like  the  Greeks,  for  wis- 
dom ;  a  passion  in  which  there  is  quite  as  much  pride  as  disinter- 
estedness. This  is  not  God's  view ;  this  is  not  Christian  philo- 
sophy. It  was  never  the  direction  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  search  the  truth,  but  to  search  the  Scriptures. 
There  is  much  pretended  philosophical  seeking  for  the  truth, 
combined  with  a  denial  of  the  Scriptures ;  just  as  there  is  much 
pretended  seeking  for  life,  combined  with  unbelief  in,  and  a  de- 
nial of,  Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.    God  has 


given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son,  and  in  His 
Word  as  it  reveals  His  Son.  God  has  given  to  us  eternal  truth, 
and  this  truth  is  in  His  Son,  and  in  His  Word  as  it  reveals  His 
Son.  The  pretended  believer,  but  real  unbeliever,  receives  the 
first*  but  rejects  the  last,  of  these  propositions,  professes  to  receive 
eternal  truth,  but  not  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  truth  deter- 
mined  by  the  written  Word.  He  professes  the  fpirU  of  truth, 
but  rejects  the  record.  But  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Leighton, 
"  If  any  pretend  that  they  have  the  spirit,  and  so  turn  away  from 
the  strait  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  have  a  spirit  indeed, 
but  it  is  a  fanatical  spirit,  a  spirit  of  delusion  and  giddiness ;  but 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  leads  his  children  in  the  way  of  truth, 
and  is  for  that  purpose  sent  them  from  heaven  to  guide  them 
thitlier,  squares  their  thoughts  and  ways  to  that  rule  whereof  it 
is  the  author,  and  that  Word,  which  was  inspired  by  it,  and  sanc- 
tifies them  to  obedience." 

All  this,  in  every  case  of  faith,  is  matter  not  of  theory,  but 
experience,  not  of  assertion,  but  of  life.  Every  Christian  knows 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  heart  has  been  drawn  out  after  God, 
God's  Word  has  come  with  power,  with  an  unassailable  convic- 
tion while  in  proportion  to  the  decay  or  dullness  of  the  aflFections 
there  has  settled  down  over  it  a  cloud  of  obscurity  and  doubt 
Difficulties  rise  up,  and  truths  disappear.  But  when  the  tide  of 
holy  feeling  is  full,  then  every  inlet  is  a  practicable  harbor  of 
deep  water ;  then  those  reefs  are  covered,  and  mav  be  sailed  over, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  out,  present  impracticable  barriers,  and 
then  a  fleet  may  sail  where,  at  low  water,  there  are  nothing  but 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  herein  we  make  the  substance 
and  proof  of  the  Word  of  God  to  consist  in  a  strong  undoubting 
persuasion  of  the  soul.  But  the  Word  of  God  is  always  the  same ; 
It  liveth  and  abideth  forever ;  it  does  not  depend  on  faith,  though 
faith  depends  on  it.  Faith  simply  sees  it  as  it  is.  We  discard 
not  nor  disesteem,  the  external  evidences  connected  with,  and 
erowinff  out  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  say  growing  out  of,  for  it 
w  they  that  arc  dependent  upon  God's  Word,  and  not  God^s  Word 
dependent  upon  them.  There  is  a  mode  of  presenting  and  en- 
forcing the  external  evidence,  which  makes  the  Word  of  God 
ineffectual  without  it.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  depen- 
dent on  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  Word  of  God  is  not  dependent 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Word  of  Gpd  is  itself  the 
evidence,  as  it  is  the  livinp  substance  of  Christianity.  The  ex- 
temal  evidence  is  increasing  perpetually ;  and  if  age  after  ^ 
men  had  to  run  through  the  whole  series  of  defences  constructed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  as  if  all  sight  and  conviction  of  God  in 
His  Word  depended  upon  them,  at  that  rate,  the  more  of  evidence, 
the  less  of  God.    The  day  will  come,  when  even  a  whole  life 
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time  would  scarce  be  enough  to  run  over,  even  superficially,  the 
vast  fields  of  demonstration  in  regard  to  God's  Word  ;  and  who 
then  would  have  time  to  become  a  believer,  if  belief  depended  on 
the  knowledge  of  external  proof  1  The  believing  heart  exclaims, 
clear  away  all  this  rubbish,  and  let  me  see  Grod.  Evidence  is 
good,  but  Gt>d  is  better.  Let  me  see  and  hear  Ood ;  then  there 
will  be  evidence. 

External  evidence,  as  good  Mr.  Berridge  used  to  say  of 
learning,  in  comparison  with  piety, ''  is  a  good  stone  to  throw  at 
a  dog  to  stop  his  barking.''  It  is  good  to  meet  the  objections  of 
infidels,  good  to  show  that  no  counter  proof  can  be  brought 
against  your  argument ;  good  also  for  the  mind  to  fall  back  upon 
in  times  when  the  spiritual  vision  is  dark,  the  soul  clouded,  and 
only  the  earthly  understanding  wakeful ;  good,  possibly,  some- 
times to  disarm  prejudice  in  a  mind  becloucled  with  error,  and  to 
throw  down  the  breastworks  of  the  great  adversary  of  souls.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  apostles,  as  preachers  of  the 
Word,  never  appealed  to  external  evidence,  but  only  to  the  Word. 
They  argued  not  on  testimony,  man-ward,  but  on  authority,  God- 
ward.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Halyburton,  "  The  way  they  took 
to  persuade  the  unbelieving  world  to  receive  the  gospel  was  not 
by  proposing  the  arguments  commonly  insisted  on  now  for  prov* 
ing  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  nor  working,  nor  insisting  upon 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  for  confirmation  of  the  truth,  but  by  a 
bare  proposal  of  the  truth,  and  a  sincere  manifestation  of  it  to 
consciences,  in  the  name  of  Grod  they  proceeded  and  demanded 
acceptance  of  it,  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  of  man  ;  and  by 
this  means  they  converted  the  world."  And  truly,  the  Word  of 
God  bein^,  as  himself,  living,  abiding,  immutable,  whenever,  and 
however  it  comesj  it  comes  with  Divine  authority,  and  needs 
no  attendant  to  usher  it  in,  no  herald  to  demonstrate  its  dignity. 

The  intuition  of  this  Divine  authority  is  the  persuasion  and 
possession  of  a  right  heart.  An  evil  heart  never  has  this  faith. 
An  evil  heart  may  believe  a  lie,  may  have  a  very  strong  persua- 
sion of  the  truth  of  an  evil  book,  but  it  will  never  have  that  con- 
victioir  of  the  Word  of  God  as  His  Word,  which  only  a  good 
heart  can  have.  For  in  Divine  things  God's  light,  God's  logic, 
is  that  of  love  y  and  it  is  only  the  believing  mind,  surrounded 
with  the  atmosphere  of  love^  that  receives  and  understands  it. 
It  is  only  an  unbelieving,  resisting,  unloving  mind,  that  is  bound, 
chained,  and  cast  into  {)rison  bv  mere  argument  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  li^.  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  the 
lumen  siccumy  the  dry  light  of  th  e  understanding,  unbeclouded  by 
the  humors  of  the  passions,  as  the  true  light;  and  in  human 
things,  or  with  reference  to  evil  prejudice,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  in 
Divine  things,  with  reference  to  the  affections,  it  is  not  so.  We 
must  have  the  lumen  madidumj  the  light  softened  by  the  affec- 
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tioDS,  or  we  may  be  changed,  and  yet  not  made  believing.  There 
is  a  light  of  the  understanding  merely,  which  utterly  fails  to  con- 
vince, a  lumen  siccum^  a  dry  light,  in  which  the  mind  dies  fnr 
want  or  moisture.  There  are  truths  in  the  Word  of  God  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  fervor  of  the  affections  constitutes  the  only 
medium  of  salutary  communication  with  them,  and  of  believing 
communion.  If  this  fervor  of  the  affections  be  absent,  and  yet 
tile  soul  be  carried  into  the  atmosphere  of  such  truths,  it  is  quite 
intolerable ;  rather  than  endure  them,  it  will  reject  them,  and  the 
Word  of  God  along  with  then!. 

Our  blessed  Lord  says, — My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  but 
a  stranger's  yoice  will  they  not  hear.  He  that  doeth  my  will 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  It  is  my  skeef 
who  hear ;  not  the  goats  nor  the  wolves,  who  are  not  expected  to 
hear,  but  with  terror.  It  is  my  sheep  who  hear,  and  my  voiee 
which  alone  they  will  hear,  which  alone  is  divine.  When  the 
Word  of  God  speaks,  and  men  do  not  recognize  the  Divine  voice, 
it  is  simply  because  of  moral  evil  in  themselves  ;  it  is  because 
they  are  goats  or  wolves,  and  not  sheep.  I  know  my  sheep,  aad 
am  known  of  mine.  They  know  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd,  the 
voice  of  God.  That  voice  speaks  to  all  the  sheep,  is  spoken  for 
all,  in  every  generation.  It  speaks  just  as  audibly  now,  and  as 
directly  to  each  one  of  us,  as  to  the  prophets  and  apostles.  The 
Word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth  forever.  To  the  soul  that  hears 
it  in  faith,  it  carries  in  itself  conviction  as  the  voice  of  God  ;  in 
itself,  not  in  human  testimony.  And  the  soul  that  lives  rightly 
upon  God's  Word,  comes  to  Him  daily  for  it,  and  listens  daily  to 
His  voice.  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.  The  power  rf 
this  bread  depends  upon  God  giving  it.  If  the  soul  come  not  to 
God  for  it,  the  volume  called  me  Word  will  not  provide  it,  as  the 
food  of  the  soul.  The  soul  must  come,  not  merely  to  the  volume, 
but  to  God.  In  coming  to  the  volume  it  must  come  to  God.  The 
true  evidence  and  power  of  the  gospel  is  in  thus  coming  and  lis- 
tening to  God  Himself.  Receive  the  living  bread,  the  heavenly 
manna  from  Him  alone.  The  meanest,  most  illiterate  child  of 
God,  thus  coming,  has  a  power  of  sight,  and  of  spiritual  conuna- 
nion,  an  enlargement  of  soul,  and  an  unmistakable  certainty  of 
judgment,  such  as  the  proudest  philosopher  never  anrived  at. 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store. 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gi^. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about,  the  live- long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light. 
She  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  imderstanding  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise,  but  though  her  lot  be'such. 
Toilsome  and  indigent,  she  renders  much. 
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Just  knows,  and  knowi  no  more,  her  Bible  tnie, 

A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew. 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

The  Tritness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  then  the  only  admissible 
and  irresistible  witness  to  the  Word  of  God.  "  For  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,''  says  Archbishop  Usher,  "  that  inspired  the  Scrip- 
tures incline!  h  the  hearts  of  God's  children  to  believe  what  is 
revealed  in  them,  and  inwardly  assureth  them,  above  all  reasons 
and  arguments,  that  these  are  the  Scriptures  of  God.  Therefore, 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  promiseth  to  join  His  Spirit  with 
His  Word,  and  that  it  shall  remain  with  ms  children  forever. 
And  so  in  other  promises.  This  testimony  of  God's  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  His  faithful,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Word  of  God,  so  it 
is  greater  than  any  human  persuasions  grounded  upon  reason  or 
"witnesses  of  men ;  unto  which  it  is  unmeet  that  the  Word  of  God 
should  be  subject,  as  papists  hold  when  they  teach  that  the  Scrip- 
tures receive  their  authority  from  the  church.  For  by  thus 
hanging  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  church's 
sentence,  they  make  the  churcn's  word  of  greater  credit  than  the 
Word  of  God,  whereas  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  judged  or  sen- 
tenced of  any,  and  God  only  is  a  worthy  witness  of  Himself,  in 
His  Word  and  by  His  Spirit,  which  give  mutual  testimony  one 
of  the  other,  and  work  that  assurance  of  faith  in  His  children  that 
no  human  demonstrations  can  make,  nor  any  persuasions  or  en* 
forcements  of  the  world  can  remove." 

With  this  agrees  the  testimony  of  men  like  Halyburton,  Ed- 
wards, Calvin,  and  other  great  and  profound  souls  of  vast  profit 
oiency  in  the  things  of  God.  They  all  declare  that  God's  Word 
cannot  receive,  nor  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  man.  God 
is  His  own  witness.  His  own  interpreter  within  the  soul.  "  If 
the  evidence  of  the  gospel,"  says  Edwards,  "  depended  only  on 
history,  and  on  such  reasoning  as  learned  men  only  are  capable 
<tf,  it  would  be  above  the  reach  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  (^ 
mankind.  But  persons  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  knowledge 
are  capable,  without  a  subtle  and  long  train  of  reasoning,  to  see 
the  Divine  excellency  of  the  things  of  religion.  They  are 
capable  of  being  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  well  as  learned 
men.  The  evidence  this  way  obtained  is  vastly  better  and  more 
satisfactory  than  all  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  arguings  of 
those  that  are  the  most  learned  and  the  greatest  masters  of  reason. 
And  babes  are  as  capable  of  knowing  tiiese  things,  as  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  they  are  often  hid  from  these  when  they  are 
revealed  to  those." 

Here  we  would  add  an  extract  from  the  Essay  by  Halyburton, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  But  we  must 
reserve  that,  with  the  consequences  flowing  from  his  train  of 
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argument  in  respect  to  the  witnessing  ministry,  dutiesi  and 
responsibilities  of  the  church,  in  regard  to  the  Word,  for  a  more 
deliberate  and  unfettered  consideration. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

THE    REVOLUTIONARY   SPIRIT. 

By  FrofeMor  Tatlkh  Lswit,  L.L.D.,  U&Iveralty  of  N«w  Toilc. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
scenes  and  associations  of  some  period  very  remote  from  the 
present,  the  first  impression  would,  doubtless,  be  one  of  surprise 
at  the  strange  aspect  of  every  thin^  around  him.    Laws,  Ian- 

fuage,  customs,  all  merely  external  institutions,  would  seem  to 
elong  to  a  different  order  of  things,  and  almost  to  a  different 
species.  "  A  change,''  however,  we  may  believe,  "  would  soon 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream.''  When  the  new  emotions 
called  forth  by  the  mere  outward  survey  had  subsided,  another 
and  very  different  feeling  would  most  probably  spring  up  in  the 
soul.  As  the  differences  arising  from  external  institution  had 
thus  lost  their  first  aspect  of  strangeness  to  the  sense,  there  would 
come  forth,  more  and  more,  the  strong  emotion  of  wonder  at  the 
unchangeableness  of  human  nature.  How  like  ourselves,  would 
be  the  growing  thought — the  same  motives,  the  same  moral 
instincts,  the  same  depravity,  the  same  selfishness,  the  same 
unsatisfied,  and  never  to  be  satisfied,  desire  to  extract  the  highest 
good  from  the  present  world,  the  same  restless  dread,  coming 
whence  they  know  not,  and  which  all  their  worldliness  cannot 
wholly  stifle,  respecting  the  retributions  of  an  unseen  future  state. 
And  tnen  there  would  come  next  the  thought  of  a  closer  resem^ 
blance,  even  in  external  forms,  than  had  at  first  been  imagined. 
A  discovery  of  the  unchanging  conformity  of  the  inward  life 
would  begin  to  impress  a  corresponding  aspect  on  the  outward ; 
and  hundreds  of  striking  coincidences,  m  matters  both  of  public 
and  private  institution,  would  fill  us  with  surprise  on  account  of 
their  very  near  resemblance  to  our  own. 

The  cultivation  of  this  feeling,  and  the  enlarged  view  which 
comes  from  such  a  contemplation  of  mankind,  form  the  true 
essential  elements  of  that  much  misunderstooa  state  of  mind 
and  opinion  commonly  called  conservatism.    No  term  has  been 
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more  loosely  employed,  or  more  desenres  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  set  it  in  the  clearest  lieht*  With  many  it  is  only  another 
name  for  i^orance,  prejudice,  unreasonable  attachment  to  the 

Sast,  a  foolish  contempt  of  the  present,  and  a  still  more  stupid 
read  of  the  future.  It  is,  with  them,  the  foe  of  humanity,  the 
stubborn  opponent  of  all  attempts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind,  the  grand  obstacle  which  must  be  swept  away  before 
the  car  of  progress  can  move  on  rapidly  to  the  future  glory. 

There  is,  it  may  be  admitted,  a  spurious  conservatism,  which 
has  done  much  to  bring  discredit  on  that  noble  feeling  of  human- 
ity implied  by  the  word  in  its  true  and  legitimate  conception. 
There  are  many  who,  without  either  reason,  or  intelligence,  or 
honest  enthusiasm,  assume  this  attitude  both  in  church  and  state. 
They  are  the  men  who  look  upon  government  as  a  very  useful 
machine  to  keep  the  masses  in  order,  and  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  property.  They  are  ever  crying  out  lustily  against  agrarianism, 
and  would  characterise  even  many  a  true  reform  by  that  odious 
name*  Property  is  their  everlasting  watchword ;  religion  and 
morality  are  very  good,  because  they  tend  to  its  security.  These 
are  the  men  who  would  go  to  church  to  set  a  good  example  to 
the  common  people.  They  are  great  sticklers  for  chaplains  and 
prayers  in  Congress,  as  being  very  decent,  yery  respectful  to 
religion,  and  Uierefore  very  conservative.  They  have  great 
respect  for  morals,  and  education,  and  all  that,  as  the  support  of 
political  institutions,  and,  therefore,  an  admirable  thing  for  the 
tarbulent  masses,  who  have  not  the  inducement  to  order  arising 
from  high-standing  and  large  estates.  Besides,  infidelity  ana 
radicalism  have  heretofore  been  vulgar,  and  then,  there  are  the 
fine  sounding  terms,  reverence,  and  antiquity,  and  law  and  order^ 
and  first,  and  last,  and  every  where,  the  rights  of  property.  All 
this  is  yet  exceedingly  respectable,  and,  Uierefore,  Christianity 
must  be  patronised  as  the  support  of  government,  and  government 
is  to  be  upheld  for  the  defence  of  property,  and  thus — ever 
trayelling  round  and  round  in  the  same  endless  circle — the  rights 
of  property,  they  contend,  must  be  maintained  as  the  very  ground 
and  object  of  the  constitution  of  society.  The  protection  of  man 
ag^nst  himself,  that  is,  of  the  higher  classes,  or  rather,  the 
wealthier  bourgeois,  against  the  poorer  rabble,  is  their  ideal  of 
government.  Of  law  and  civil  institutions,  as  possessing  in 
themselves  an  ever  elevating  and  humanizing  power  they  have 
no  conception.  In  short,  this  Hobbean  species  of  conservatism 
is  as  vulgarly  utilitarian  and  selfish  as  the  radicalism  it  so 
fiercely  and  proudly  denounces,  without  manifesting  any  of  those 
nobler,  enthusiastic  qualities  by  which  the  latter  Kequently 
challenges  our  admiration  and  respect. 

What,  then,  is  true  conservatism  ?    It  may  seem  an  affectation 
of  paradox,  and  yet,  we  would  venture  to  set  forth,  as  its  chief  trait, 
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its  bold  and  decided  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  formalism.  Ift  is 
a  contemner  of  forms  and  mere  outward  institutions ;  whilst  radi- 
calism,  and  spurious  conservatism,  may  be  justly  charged  wi& 
being,  each  in  its  own  way,  a  blind  worshipper  of  both.  In  tiie 
second  place,  we  would  assert,  what  may  seem  to  some  anoth^ 
paradox  equally  strange,  that  a  sound  conservatism  is  the  tiue 
firiend,  and  the  only  true  friend,  of  that  substantial  progress 
which  is  ever  marred  and  impeded  by  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
It  presents  the  only  true  ground  of  such  progress  ;  because^ 
holding  to  the  essential  oneness  of  humanity  in  the  highest  sense, 
it  rejects  every  dream  of  the  present  or  the  future  that  would  cot 
loose  from  the  world's  past  historical  life,  or  would  vainlj  hope 
to  realize,  under  institutions  entirely  new,  any  idea  which  has 
not  existed,  and  may  not  yet  be  developed  in  such  as  have  l<Hig 
been  familiar  to  mankind.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  far  more  of  a 
kindly  humanity  than  radicalism,  with  all  the  boast  which  the 
latter  is  ever  making  of  its  irrepressible  philanthropy.  It  moR 
heartily  adopts  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  dramatic  poet — 

Homo  avoKk,  nihil  hnmani  a  me  alieniHD  puta 

It  sees,  and  ever  delights  to  see,  the  past  living  over  again  ai 
die  present,  substantially  the  same  life,  thouf^  refined  and  oup- 
ried  forward  by  the  gradual  falling  away  of  cireumstaiitiai  evils; 
and  this,  through  the  general  amelioration  of  society,  in  ijl  its 
departments,  rather  than  by  any  abrupt  change  of  constituUosu 
It  sees  also  the  present  in  every  leading  event  of  the  past,  and 
loves  to  trace  back,  through  the  whole  line  of  mankind,  ike  same 
unchanging  ideas,  the  same  law  of  the  conscience,  the  same  fuikbr 
mental  political  truths  growing  directly  out  of  the  coastitutioB  of 
human  nature — yea,  too,  amid  all  diversities  aod  corruptions  of 
outward  ritual,  the  same  elemental  religious  feelings, — whether 
derived  from  one  ancient  common  source,  or  so  impressed  on  the 
human  soul  by  its  Creator,  that  however  it  may  darken  and  cor* 
rupt  Uiem,  there  have  remained  in  all  ages,  and  amoi^  all  na- 
tions, something  of  the  same  ideas  of  sin,  of  a  fallen  state,  of 
expiation,  of  a  dread  future  existence,  of  redemption  under  wioit 
form,  and  of  law  and  government  in  this  world,  having,  in  wome 
way,  an  authority  and  a  sanction  from  the  Divine  and  iikvistblo^ 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  radicalism,  on  the  otfcsr 
hand,  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  formal,  and  the  radi^  ss 
a  great  formalist.  In  other  words,  it  attaches  vast  intrinsic  iar 
portance  to  certain  imag^ined  forms  and  institutions.  It 
all  evils  to  those  which  it  condemns,  and  expects  aU  good  fr 
others  which  it  would  substitute  in  their  places.  It  c«ls  lo 
firom  all  previous  aspects  of  humanity  ;  finas  no  good  in  tho  past, 
but  little  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  present,  and  ^U  fp^fff 
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unmixed  with  shade,  in  the  future.  It  talks  loudly  of  hufmanity^ 
and  yet  is  practically  marked  by  a  predominant  individualizing 
tendency;  so  that  it  not  only  would  sever  the  present  generation 
from  all  others,  and  call  upon  it  to  work  out  its  own  separate  des* 
tiny  by  new  and  utterly  untried  methods,  but  would  also  seek 
most  falsely  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  individual, 
viewed  aside  from  that  in  which  his  true  importance  must  ever 
consist, — namely,  his  relations,  as  a  member  of  the  fiamily,  the 
neighborhood,  the  state,  and  the  church. 

True  conservatism,  we  have  said,  is  a  liberal  spirit,  rising  above 
forms  to  the  purer  life  of  principles  and  ideas.  The  very  contrary 
position  we  know  has  been  often  taken,  but  still  would  we  main- 
tain our  apparent  paradox.  True  conservatism  is  conserving, 
for  this  yery  reason,  that  although  it  acknowledges  certain  grand 
outlines  which  Ood  has  immutably  fixed  in  the  three  grei^ 
departments  of  relation,  the  domestic,  the  political,  and  the 
ecclesiastical, — and  which,  in  their  primary  elements,  are  never 
to  be  meddled  with, — it  also  regards  all  outward  institutions  as 
having  their  value,  and  consequent  ledtimacy,  only  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  preservation  of  these  fundamental  ideas  among  men. 
Considering  forms,  therefore,  as,  in  themselves,  of  little  conse- 
quence, it  is  conservative  of  exiHing  institutions ;  and  this,  for 
two  substantial  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  regards  time,  and 
the  gradual  but  certain  improvement  of  the  race,  through  the 
advance  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  as  the  great  means 
of  progress,  whatever  majr  be  the  forms  through  which  thej 
operate,— -causing  monarchies  and  republics  to  share  alike  in  their 
progressive  meliorating  influences,  and  bringing  both  under  the 
same  humanizing  sentiment  of  the  common  mind  of  the  race, 
which  is  ever  carrying  on  the  great  work  with  far  more  strength 
and  certainty,  when  undistuihed,  than  any  imaginary  magical 
power  of  any  particular  form.  In  the  second  place,  the  true  cosr 
servative  knows  that  the  contrary  feeling,  ever  turbulent  and 
revolutionary,  actually  destroy  the  good  at  which  it  professes  to 
aim,  bv  the  very  fact  of  trusting  to  mere  change  of  form,  and  thus 
despising,  and,  because  despising,  losing  the  far  hi^er  influr 
ences  through  which  alone  any  forms  are  available  for  good.  It 
is  hard  to  be  profound  here,  if  we  would.  The  truth  lies  too 
near  the  surface  ;  however  much  satan  may  blind  men,  and 
eanse  them  to  overlook  it.  If  man  is  depraved,  and  very  de- 
praved, them  i$  the  recogrdtion  of  it  the  cardinal  truth  m  political 
philoeophy.  If  man  is  depraved,  and  very  depraved,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  that  he  should  know  it.  Nothing,  on  the 
ether  hand,  can  be  more  mischievous,  than  anything,  be  it  pas- 
sion, be  it  sentiment,  be  it  philosophy,  which  blinds  him  to  bis 
own  fidlen  nslure ;  which  leads  him  to  seek  the  causes  of  his 
misenefl^  in  certain  sieare  outward  forma  of  government,  q%  which 
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makes  him  regard  other  mere  forms  as  that  cure  which  can  only 
come  from  a  true  knowledge  of  his  real  condition,  from  a  hum- 
bling distrust  of  himself,  and  from  a  reverential  attitude  in  view 
of  his  Maker's  law,  and  the  life  to  come.  If  there  be  a  difference, 
then  we  have  here  something  of  a  test*  Those  forms  are  worst 
which  do  most  to  foster  the  false  feeling ;  those  are  best  which 
have  a  tendency  to  check  or  suppress  its  growth*  It  may  be  that 
the  restless  spirit  of  man  is  thus  condemned  to  make  trial  of  all 
forms,  and  to  experience  their  utter  vanity  in  themselves,  ai^  the 
only  means  by  which  the  great  lesson  may  be  not  only  theoreti- 
cally but  practically  and  enduringly  learned.  Is  man  capable  of 
self-government  t  We  would  not  give  an  absolute  denial,  but 
would  only  say, — certainly  not,  whilst  he  is  ever  boasting  of  it, — 
certainly  not,  whilst  he  is  so  blind  and  so  absurd,  as  to  believe 
that  any  mere  form  can  elevate  him  above  his  own  passions,  and 
his  own  selfishness. 

But  the  ultra-radical,  as  we  have  said,  is  ever  an  ultra-formalisL 
Blind  to  the  true  disease  of  human  nature,  he  is  ever  chstfgiiig 
it  upon  the  institutions  of  society.  If  this  could  only  be 
put  down,  or  that  idolized  form  put  in  its  place,  then  would 
come  at  length  the  golden  age*  Just  as  some  spurious  conser* 
Tatives  of  the  Tory  school  can  never  conceive  of  a  church  with- 
out a  bishop,  or  a  state  without  a  King  and  House  of  Lords,  so 
he  also  sees  nothing  good,  nothing  hopeful,  unless  the  most 
unchecked  democracy  predominate  alike  in  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution*  Could  this  democracy  everywhere  sup- 
flant  monarchy,  then  would  shine  out  man's  semi-angelic  nature, 
lumanity,  so  long  trampled  on  by  humanity,  would  rise  again  to 
fall  no  more.  The  condemned  forms,  therefore,  are  violently 
changed.  A  short  period  of  excitement  follows,  during  which 
a  mock  heroic  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  then  it  is  found  that 
the  restless  invalid  has  only  turned  himself  upon  his  feverish 
couch,  perhaps  to  a  more  disadvantageous  position  than  before, 
but  he  has  not  arisen,  he  cannot  arise,  take  up  his  bed  and  walk. 
What  little  advance  had  been  gradually  made  before  is  lost  in  the 
revolutionary  tumult.  Political  power,  by  a  law  of  corrupt 
humanity,  soon  settles  down  again  into  the  hands  of  a  few ;  but 
without  that  orderly  guidance  which  weakened  its  mischief,  and 
actually  turned  it  to  good,  under  previous  established  institutions. 
The  people  have  erected  their  barricades,  they  have  overturned 
the  throne,  but  they  have  not  expelled  the  unseen  spiritual 
monarch,  the  dread  evil  power,  that  tyrannizes  over  them  the 
more  unrelentingly  in  consequence  of  that  very  revolutionary 
feeling  which  causes  them,'  more  than  ever,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
true  source  of  all  the  woes  of  humanity.  In  the  fustian  and 
rant  so  common  a  few  months  ago,  nations  were  said  to  have  lain 
down  at  night  in  chains,  and  to  have  awdced  in  the  morning  to 
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liberty,  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled;  bat  time 
passes  on,  and  it  is  soon  found  that  thej  have  only  changed  an 
old  form  of  subjection  for  a  servitude  still  deeper  and  more  gall- 
ing* The  glonous  liberty  of  law  has  given  place  to  the  intole- 
rable bondage  of  licentiousness.  And  then,  too,  there  almost 
seems  an  actual  challege  to  the  Almighty,  to  bring  to  naught  that 
which  so  proudly  denies  what  He  has  pronounced  true  of 
man,  and  which  so  boastingly  seeks  to  ground  our  well-being  on 
a  foundation  He  has  declared  so  inadequate. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  may  exist  at  times  the  right  of  vio- 
lent revolution.  But  such  have  been  ever  cases,  most  clearly 
marked,  of  intolerable  oppression  without  any  other  hope  of 
relief.  They  have  generally,  too,  been  instances  of  resistance  to 
foreign  or  extra  territorial  domination ;  where  a  conquered  or 
colonized  country  has  revolted  from  a  rule  exercised  in  violation 
of  acknowledged  right  or  existing  law.  Such  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Dutch  from  the  domination  of  the  Spaniard ;  such  was  our 
secession,  (improperly  styled  revolution,)  from  the  foreign  mother 
country  ;  such  seems  to  be  now  the  resistance  of  the  Italians  to 
the  Austrian  rule,  the  most  justifiable  of  all  the  late  movements  in 
Europe.  Others  again,  of  a  different  class,  have  been  violent 
efforts  to  right  the  ship  of  state,  when  some  department  of  the 
government  had  usurped  an  undue  and  unconstitutional  power 
over  the  others,— efforts  conservative  even  of  that  which  they 
aimed  to  rectify — ^as  in  the  Scottish  war  against  Stuart  oppression, 
and  in  the  English  revolution  of  1688.  These,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  or  some  of  them,  have  been,  marked  cases,  on  which 
Gk>d  may  be  said  to  have  set  his  seal  in  the  characters  of  the 
chief  men  who  were  raised  up  for  their  accomplishment, — men 
serious,  grave,  devout,  of  high,  heroic  and  religious  bearing, — 
men,  in  snort,  in  almost  all  respects  the  opposite  of  the  frivolous, 
the  animal,  or,  at  the  highest,  sentimental  and  poetical  cast,  who 
have  figured  in  the  late  revolutions  of  Europe. 

But  ttie  present  revolutionary  period  is,  in  many  respects,  sui 
generis.  It  is  not  so  much  resistance,  even  alledged  resistance, 
to  actual  oppression,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  as  a  war  for  ab- 
stract rights.  In  other  cases,  (in  its  common  application  to  which  . 
the  word  revolution,  we  think,  is  a  misnomer,)  all  the  internal, 
civil,  and  domestic  institutions  of  the  land  remained  as  before,  or 
with  unsubstantial  modifications  to  adapt  them  to  a  new  relation. 
But  now  the  claim  comes  fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  word.  It  is 
the  period  of  revoluHonsy  of  rolling  over  and  over  ;  and  this  ri^ht 
of  revolution,  or  rolling  over,  has  no  place  or  principle  at  which 
it  can  consistently  stop.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  claim  to  destroy  civil 
institutions,  and  that,  too,  as  a  matter  of  inalienable  right,  when- 
ever it  can  oe  ascertained  that  they  are  disagreeable,  in  any  way, 
to  any  number  possessed  ci  the  present  physical  force  for  that 
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purpose.  Can  any  sane  man  beliere  that  the  right  thus  asserted 
will  stop  at  a  provisional  democratic  council,  or  a  national  assen^ 
bly,  any  more  than  at  a  king,  or  a  chamber  of  deputies  1  That 
when  it  has  destroyed  all  that  has  heretofore  been  deemed  sacred 
in  political  institutions,  it  will  stop  at  propeity,  or  refrain  horn 
invading  the  social  and  domestic  relations  ? — the  moment  thcie 
is  an  entire  cutting  loose  from  the  past,  and  an  assertion  of  the 
absolute  right  of  any  generation,  and  of  any  present  collection  of 
men,  to  begin  de  novo,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  establidi  any 
foundation,  or  to  assign  any  limit. 

The  great  problem  in  political  philosophy  is,  to  get^  as  ibe 
support  of  the  very  idea  of  government,  something  out  of  tii€ 
present  governed,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  survive  aB 
outward  mutations, — soniething  which  shall  be  held  sacred  as  a 
permanent  bond  of  connection  with  the  past  historical  Kfe  of  a 
people, — something  which  belong  to  past  venerations  as  well  as 
the  present,  which  connects  the  Hvifig  with  the  dead,  and  wilk 
those  who  atre  yet  unborn,  and  which,  therefore,  the  presest 
masses,  being  but  a  part  of  a  whole,  have  no  right  utterly  to  dis^ 
pense  with.  Something  of  this  kind,  be  it  ever  so  flexiUe  or 
elastic,  has  been  supposed  to  belong  necessarily  to  every  idea  of 
government  rising  at  all  above  the  sensual  conception  of  preaent 
physical  force.  It  has  been  sought  in  a  line  of  descent^-^-^in  the 
preservation  of  a  monarchical  principle,  reduced  to  its  loweat 
elements  of  power,  and  surrounded  with  popular  cheoks  iatemdcd 
to  regulate  but  not  destroy.  It  has  been  sought  in  certain  funda- 
mental ideas  brought  in  at  the  birth  of  a  nation,  and  which  it 
Was  supposed  would  be  held  sacred  through  all  outward  changes 
Even  the  very  instincts  of  the  demagogue  acknowledge .  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  when,  without  knowing  what  he  means,  be 
babbles  about  the  ^^  genius  of  our  institutions.''  This  principle 
has  been  sought  in  antiquity,  and  in  a  reverence  for  law  whiclk 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger  as  it  advances  in  affe«  It  has 
been  supposed  that  it  might  oe  found  in  constitutional  provisions 
attempted  to  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  present  majoritiea; 

g'ovisions  regarded  as  connected  with  the  revered  name  of  the 
thers  of  the  republic,  and,  therefore,  as  possessing  a  sacredneai 
which  would  preserve  them  as  the  unchanged  ground  of  all  oth« 
changes — something,  in  short,  which  might  justly  call  out  the 
rational  feeling  of  reverence  as  for  that  which  is  above  us,  even 
although  we  ourselves  had  aided  in  giving  it  that  high  plaee, 
something  which  must  remain  when  generations  pass  away^^^ 
thus  standing  as  a  faint  symbol  of  the  divine,  and  a  link  of  oo&- 
nection  with  the  universal  government  of  God,  In  tiiese  wave 
has  there  been  earnestly  desired,  even  in  governments eutwurdW 
the  most  popular,  that  which  should  run  through  the  natioD^ 
historical  hf&— making  it  one  continued  existence^  hAving  ail  ks 
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modiiicationfl,  be  they  of  less  or  greater  flexibility,  flowiiif 
from  such  Aindamental  ideas  or  law  ;  and  this  fundamental  lav 
itself,  if  susceptible  of  outward  changes,  having  them  always  ia 
accoidance  with  the  still  deeper  and  more  remote  law  which 
regulates  its  own  organism.    In  consequence  of  a  feeling  of  this 
necessity,  minds  as  acute  and  profound  as  the  world  has  ever 
known  haye  concluded  that  some  form  of  monarchy  was  essentiid 
to   ihe  preservation   of  this  indispensable  idea,   and  that,  let 
government  be  ever  so  popular  in  the  greater  part  of  its  insti- 
tutions, there  must,  after  all,  be  a  visible,  acknowledged,  power^ 
back  of  the  present  popular  will,  in  which   this  continuity  of 
political  life  must  be  supposed  to  reside.    Nothing  shows  how 
little  true  thinking  or  true  independenee  of  thought  there  really 
is  among  us,  with  all  our  boasting  of  it,  than  the  way  in  which 
*we  follow  our  editors  and  lecturers,  and  political  declaimers,  in 
tiie  universal  taking  for  granted,  that  an  opinion  most  profoundly 
entertained  by  such  men  as  Burke,  and  Arnold,  and  Coleridg^^ 
and  Hall,  ana  Obalmers,  and  Whately,  is  hardly  worth  a  refuti^ 
tion   by  the  most  superficial  sophist  of  the  land.     We   may 
rationally  feel  that  we  nave  sought  and  found  this  vital  principle 
in  some  better  way — ^better  at  least  for  us — but  be  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  acknow*- 
ledge  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  the  importance  of  havin|^ 
something  out  of  the  direct  power  of  the   present;  unless  at 
chooses  violently  to  sunder  all  connection  with  previous  instita> 
tions,  by  the  mere  volition  and  physical  strength  of  revolution. 

Even  France,  in  all  her  foimer  convulsions,  never  wholly  loat 
sight  of  this  principle.    Every  step  from  the  assembling  of  the 
Notables  and  States-general,  in  the  movements  of  the  last  ceatury, 
had  been  connected  with  former  legislation  by  some  link  having 
the  spirit  and  form  of  law.    However  irregular  and  spasmodic,' 
yet  through  all  these  went  the  national  life,  under  all  the  forms 
of  the  old  reduced  monarchy,  the  republic,  the  empire,  the 
restored  monarchy,  the  second  revolution  which  preserved  the 
legislative  bodies  or  chambers,  down  to  the  last  revolution  of 
\February.     Here  commences  a  new  era.     Here  was  the  first 
Violent  sundering  of  all  connection  with  the  past.    All  depart 
ments  went  at  a  single  blow.    Some  institutions  remained,  not 
as  having  any  authority  fVom  the  preceding,  but  as  a  matter  of 
necessity — just  as  the  cities,  the  public  buildings,  the  roads,  and 
the  masses  themselves  survived.    But  as  fiaur  as  any  idea  of 
government  is  concerned,  the  Parisian  mob  having  the  then 
present  physical  force,  resolved  to  begin  anew.    All  on  which 
tiiey  could  put  their  hands  was  virtually  abolished.     Half  a 
dozen  men,  in  the  midst  of  uproar  and  confuwion,  assumed  to 
originate  a  new  national  existence  for  thirty  million.    From  this 
indeed,  may  grow  out  something  having  the  main  elements  of 
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Eyernment.  It  may  repudiate  the  suicidal  doctrine  in  which  it 
d  its  origin^  and  may  tnus  become  entitled  to  the  good  wishes 
of  evenr  conservative  mind.  But  as  far  as  the  idea  of  this  last 
revolution  is  concerned,  France  can  never  have  any  government 
without  retracing  some  of  her  steps.  The  only  acknowledged 
doctrine  now  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  stronger  part  of  the 
population,  nearest  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  break  it  down 
whenever  it  is  disagreeable  to  them ;  they  being  the  only  judges. 
For  here  is  the  difference  between  this  and  all  other  events  that 
have  borne  the  name  of  revolution.  It  is  not  simply  the  ri^t  to 
rectify  constitutional  disorders  in  one  department  throu^  tiiie 
action  of  other  departments  of  the  government.  It  is  not  merely 
the  right  to  resist  intolerable  physical  oppression — ^for  this  could 
not  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  France  under  the  rule  of  Guizot  and 
Louis  Philippe — but  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  naked  abstract 
right  of  revolution^  at  any  time,  on  the  ground  that  any  present 
government  is  obnoxious  to  the  masses  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a 
principle  opposed  to  all  government,  republican  as  well  as 
monarchical.  Against  its  destructive  application  not  even  the 
most  extreme  flexibility  can  avail.  No  provision  in  respect  to 
constitutional  changes,  no  restrictions,  such  as  we  have  in  all 
our  states,  as  to  time,  or  place,  or  numbers,  or  mode  of  proceeding, 
can  be  any  allowed  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  know  they 
have  the  physical  force,  and  do  not  choose  to  wait  for  such  pro- 
ceedings,— alleging  as  a  reason  therefor  either  fancied  inconve- 
nience, or  the  assumed  danger  which  delay  may  bring  to  their 
rights,  or  acting  from  the  merest  caprice  of  the  moment.  Physi- 
cSL  force,  it  is  true,  may  destroy  any  government ;  it  may  destroy 
the  works  of  God.  But  in  France,  this,  if  we  may  use  the 
paradox,  has  been  legitimated.  The  right  of  revolution,  or  o£ 
unfixing  all  things,  itwe  may  employ  the  word  in  so  strange  a 
sense,  is  the  only  fixed  principle  of  the  nation ;  and  even  the 
na:tion  remains  the  nation,  and  does  not  become  numberless 
nations,  or  parts  of  other  nations,  no  longer  than  the  af^regate 
wills  of  these  parts  consent  to  remain  together. 

Now  it  is  such  a  revolution,  and  such  a  principle  as  this, 
which  has  been  extravagantly  lauded  from  one  end  of  our  land 
to  the  other.  How  few  enquired,  or  even  thought,  the  enquiries 
pertinent,  whether  or  not  instead  of  intolerable  physical  oppres- 
sion, the  government  of  France,  during  the  past  eighteen  years, 
had  been  so  peacefully  and  well  administered,  that  the  physical 
comfort  and  outward  prosperity  of  the  masses,  had  been  more 
advanced  than  during  any  previous  eighteen  years  of  her  his- 
tory ;  or  whether  durmg  this  period,  there  had  not  been  a  sub* 
stantial  progress,  a  gradual,  yet  most  sure  tendency  towards  an 
equalization  of  property,  ana  a  decided  advance  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  wealth.    It  appears  firom  the  very  statistics  of 
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the  revolutionarjr  government,  that  the  deposits  in  the  saving  banks 
of  France  had  increased,  since  1830,  from  seventy  to  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs — ^four  times  as  much  as  they  had  ever 
been  before.     What  better  evidence  could  the  science  of  political 
economv  furnish  of   the   substantial  progress  of  the  laboring 
classes  f    But  ail  this  must  go  for  nothing.     Every  Frenchman 
had  not  the  elective  franchise,  and  therefore  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  the  glorious  and  unalienable  right  to  overturn  a  monar- 
chy, simply  because  it  was  a  monarchy  ^  and  it  pleased  the  masses  to 
exercise  their  accidentally-developed  power  in  crushing  it.    How 
few  deemed  it  pertinent  to  ask,  why  a  charter  monarchy  and  a 
representative  chamber  in  France,  should,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  be  driven  into  the  Seine,  any  more  than  a  president  and 
congress  should,  by  a  like  summary  process,  be  driven  into  the 
Potomac  1    How  few  enquired  whether  this  elected  king  had  faith- 
fully observed  the  charter  to  which  he  had  sworn  1    It  seemed, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  everywhere  taken  for  granted,  that  he 
was  bound  to  violate  it  in  giving  to  French  institutions  more  of 
a  democratic  tendency  than  was  consistent  with  its  spirit.     How 
few  thought  it  at  all  worth  while  to  enquire,  whether  or  not,  in 
those  eighteen  years,  that  charter  had  received  more  or  less  stabs 
than  our  own  constitution  during  the  same  period  ;  or  whether  the 
administration  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  had  furnished  as 
many,  or  even  any,  examples  of  men  pronounced  innocent  of  all 
crime  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  m  the  land,  and  yet  retained 
in  chains,  as  monuments  of  the  feebleness  of  the  law,  and  the 
strength  of  the   executive  will, — or  whether,  appointments  to 
office  in  France  had  actually  been  attended  with  any  more  cor* 
ruption  than  had  characterized  the  abominable  party  system 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  among  ourselves, — or  whether,  the 
men  thrown  out  of  this  revolutionary  volcano  were  likely,  on  any 
known  probabilities  of  human  history,  to  be  any  more  honest  or 
capable  instruments  of  good  than  the  illustrious  historian  and 
philosopher,  and  long-tried  statesman,  whom  they  had  driven 
into  exile.     How  much  thinking  and  reasoning  on  the  past  his- 
tory of  France  was  exhibited  by  political  men  and  political  par- 
ties among  us,  in  that  disgraceful  strife  to  see  who  should  be  fore- 
most and  loudest  in  the  recognition  of  the  first  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  in  fustian  eulogies  of  those  mock  heroics  of  Feoruary, 
which,  when  afterwards  unsuccessfully  repeated  by  the  very  same 
men,  were  hissed  from  the  stage  as  the  acts  of  the  canaille  ? 
That  Lamartine,  in  his  history  of  the  Girondist,  had  just  been  the 
apologist  of  Robespierre,  was  sufficient   ground  of   suspicion 

Si^ainst  him,  notwithstanding  his  sentimental  eulogies  of  the  new 
hristianity, — a  suspicion  which  should  have  been  increased  by 
his  cordial  association  with  such  men  as  Ledru  Rollin,  Albert, 
and  Louis  Blanc ;  and  yet,  even  the  most  thoughtful  man,  we 
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willingly  concede,  might  be  pardoned  for  not  baying  anticipated 
that  this  provisional  government  would,  in  a  few  snort  montl^^ 
present  that  odious  spectacle  of  corruption,  intrigue,  recklessness, 
frivolity,  ferocity,  and  imbecility,  of  which  the  late  disclosures 
have  furnished  such  irresistible  evidence.  The  great  inquiry  Ux 
politicians  and  political  economists,  was  simply  this, — Is  there^ 
m  reality,  any  rational  prospect,  that  the  thirty  millions  of  Franoe 
will  be,  either  physically  or  morally,  more  prosperous,  more  ele« 
vated,  and,  in  a  word,  more  happy,  during  the  eighteen  years  to 
come,  than  in  those  that  have  just  passed  ?  For  our  more  sen* 
ous  and  Christian  men  there  were  questions  of  a  still  higher 
order ;  and  yet,  with  all  respect  we  ask  it,  what  proportioii 
of  them  seemed  to  think,  or  cared  to  ask  themselves,  whether 
there  could  possibly  be  any  sin  in  thus  violently  overtumii^  a 

fovemment  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  establishea  action  as  thu 
eart  of  political  life  to  so  great  an  empire,— or  whether  Paul's 
solemn  admonition  on  this  head  had  any  meaning,— or  whether 
there  was  any  reality  in  the  stem  denunciations  which  the  Bible 
pronounces  on  those  who  are  given  to  change, — or  whether,  in 
short,  there  could  be,  in  modem  times,  any  state  of  things,  to 
which  those  ancient  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  neYet 
changing  truth,  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  the  least  applica- 
tion, as  implying  a  precept  to  be  broken,  or  a  sin  to  be  conmiitted. 
All  such  questions  seemed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  he&k 
unthought  of,  or,  if  suggested,  to  have  been  repelled  as  utterly 
impertinent — as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  idea  of  the 
^ay.  It  was  the  right,  the  imprescriptible,  the  unalienable  r^ht 
to  overturn  a  monarchy, — a  right  to  be  exercised  simply  becauBe 
it  was  a  right,  whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing 
destroyed,  or  however  great  the  evils  consequent  upon  its 
destruction. 

Right  here  is  found  one  of  the  most  mischievous  moral  and 
political  heresies  of  the  day.  It  is  this  unnatural  separation  of  the 
noun  right  J  from  the  adjective  right — ^this  deification  of  the  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  this  propensity  to  substitute  a 
phantom  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  define,  for  a  wise 
regard  to  man's  truest  dignity  and  happiness ;  and  this  grounded 
n<^  on  unmeaning  claims  of  abstract  right,  terminating  in  eadi 
man  regarded  as  an  isolated  individual,  but  on  those  immutable 
principles  of  order  which  bind  tc^ether  families,  and  societies, 
and  states,  and  churches,  and  worlds,  into  one  harmonious  sjn^ 
tern  pervading  the  universe  of  God, — making  duties  before  rights. 
or,  in  other  words,  deriving  all  rights  from  antecedent  social  and 
political  relations,  and  assigning  to  the  individual  as  his  only 
ri^hty  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  growing  out  of  those 
Divinely-appointed  relations  which  have  for  their  end  the  highest 
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good  of  society,  as  the  only  true  mode  through  which  can  ever 
be  secured  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  member. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  this  French  explo- 
sion was  received  among  us,  there  can  hardly  be  imagined  a 
more  striking  caricature  of  the  claim  so  proudly  set  up  for  this, 
as  being,  beyond  all  others  a  most  remarkably  thinking  age,  an 
age  of  independent  examination,  and  of  m^n  who  can,  and  who 
dare,  think  for  themselves*    Bnt  what  proportion,  we  would  re- 
spectfully ask,  did  really  think  for  themselves  in  these  matters  1 
How  many  were  content  to  have  all  their  thinking  done  for  them 
by  others,  who  are  themselves  duped  by  the  echo  of  their  own 
Yoices,  and  merely  repeat  the  public  sentiment  which  comes  back 
to  them  ^  the  hollow  reverberation  of  their  own  unreasoning 
clamor  1    We  would,  by  no  means,  say,  that  there  are  none,  or 
even  few  reflecting  souls  among  us,  but  they  are  not  of  those  who 
are  most  conspicuous  in  sending  forth  their  public  opinion  from 
the  press,  and  the  political  rostrum,  and  the  halls  of  our  religious 
anniversaries.     Whatever  may  be  its  boasting  claims,  it  may  be 
as  boldly  said,  that  this  is  not  remarkable  lot  being  a  thinking 
age«     Facts  show  that  there  is  not  a  prevailing  independence  of 
thought)  in  that  true  sense  of  the  term,  which  denotes  the  power 
of  forming  opinions  independent  of  the  magnifying  and  distorting 
influences  which  come  pressing  most  directly  upon  us,  because 
they  are  those  with  which  we  are  in  most  immediate  contact.     If 
such  declarations  should  seem  to  betray  a  want  of  modesty,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  our  own  times  are,  beyond  all  others,  boast- 
fiil  and  disdainful  in  respect  to  all  that  have  preceeded ;  and,  if 
facts  show  that  there  is  an  egregious  fallacy  in  this  extravagant 
claim  of  independent  thinking,  it  should  be  rebuked  in  a  tone  as 
decided  as  those  in  which  the  groundless  pretension  is  put  forth. 
With  the  most  heartfelt  respect  and  esteem  would  I  speak  of 
the  professedly  religious  men  of  our  land.     With  all  their  faults, 
and  however  much  they  may  share  in  some  of  the  moral  epidem- 
mics  of  the  day,  they  are,  after  all,  "  the  salt  of  the  earth.^'  They 
truly  love  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  joyfully  hail  every  movement 
which  may  tend,  even  in  appearance,  to   free  the  church  from 
tiiraldom,  and  exalt  it  to  its  place  '^  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains,^' where  "  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.*'     It  was  not  unna- 
tural, therefore,  that  many  of  the  truest  Christians  should  be  car«^ 
ried  along  by  Uiat  wave  of  public  opinion  that  has  been  set  in 
motion  by  these  late  events  in  Europe.    With  the  utmost  defer- 
ence, however,  would  I  dissent  from  the  estimate  formed  by  many 
in  respect  to  their  nature  and  their  results.    There  is  a  species 
of  blind  optimism  on  this  subject,  which  prevents  all  careful  ex- 
amination, by  its  method  of  assuming,  as  clear  and  certain,  the 
Tery  position  on  which  rests  the  greatest  doubt.     Revolutionary 
movements  are  assumed  to  be  the  direct  act  of  God.    The  Lora 
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is  solemnly  invoked  to  carry  on  His  glorious  work,  and  **  orer- 
turn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,''  until  a  way  is  cleared  foi! 
Christianity,  in  the  utter  destruction  of  all  human  institutions* 

The  state  in  alliance  with  the  church  is  regarded  as  so  great 
an  evil,  that  it  causes  them  to  look  with  extravagant  hope  to  an 
experiment  which  has  as  yet  been  so  imperfectly  tried,  and  only 
among  a  people  where  the  reli^ous  element  had  previously  been 
diffused  through  all  their  civil  institutions.     Even  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  far  from  being  settled  that  the  state  in  alii- 
ance  with  the  church,  bad  as  such  alliance  may  be,  is  a  greater 
evil  than  the  one  with  which  God  may  yet  permit  the  world  to 
be  visited — namely — ^the  state  militant,  or  warring  with  the 
church.     It  may  yet  be  found,  that  the  idea  of  neutrality  is  the 
most  delusive  of  dreams.     Can  the  individual  man  be  neutral  in 
respect  to  a  power  so  hi^h  and  so  exacting  as  Christianity  ?    Can 
masses,  composed  of  individuals,  and,  as  masses,  often  'manifest- 
ing the  anti-religious  spirit  in  forms  surpassing  any  exhibitions 
of  the  individual  enmity — shall  masses,  we  say,  be  any  the  more 
expected  to  remain  neutral  towards  an  imperium  in  imperio  that 
claims  to  rule  over  the  highest  part  of  our  nature,  and,  through 
it,  over 'every  subordinate  sphere?    Is  it,  then,  so  easy  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  the  moral 
and  the  religious,  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  "i    Is  it  so  very 
practicable  a  matter  to  keep  these  all  in  their  respective  places, 
and,  while  thus  separate,  to  maintain  the  peace  among  them  with 
a  perfect  Gallio-like  impartiality  1     The  infidel,  perhaps,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  this,  simply  because  he  would  annihilate  the 
one  class,  and  make  the  other  all  in  all.     The  Christian,  on  the 
other  hand,  knows  that  all  the  true  value  of  the  lower  and  the 
earthly  comes   from    its   connection  with   the   higher  and   the 
heavenly.     K  so,  the  former  cannot  be  set  up  as  separate,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  making  them  antagonist  interests.    Church 
and  state  cannot  be  wholly  divorced^  to  use  the  language  of  the 
day,  without  putting  them  in  opposing  attitudes.     The  very  lan- 
guage implies  jealousy,  suspicion,  antagonism.      The  infidel, 
also,  and  the  worldling,  from  their  stand-point,  perceive  intui- 
tively the  same  truth.     They  know  there  can  be  no  true  peace 
between  them  and  serious  religion  unfolding  the  claims  of  a 
higher  government,  and  of  a  spiritual  retribution.    An  absolute 
separation,  then,  onl^  brings  this  out  in  clearer  and  stronger 
relief.     The  more  religion  is  thus  divorced,  the  more  and  more 
do  they  know  it  as  an  enemy,  the  great  troubler  of  their  soul's 
false  peace.     Hence  they  cannot  be  indifferent,  either  as  individ- 
uals, or  as  members  of  a  civil  organism.    Hence,  too,  a  constant 
tendency  to  transfer  this  vitiosity  of  the  members  into  the  gen- 
eral diatnesis  of  the  body  politic  itself.    The  state,  therefore, 
cannot  be  neutral.    It  must  be,  and  will  be,  for  or  against ;  it 
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will  be  Christian  or  anti-Christian,  religions  or  irreli^ous. 
France  furnished  proof  enough  of  this  in  her  former  convulsions ; 
•Switzerland  is  proving  it  now.  And  what  is  the  testimony  of 
our  own  country  1  Are  there  not  signs  which  should  set  every 
Christian  on  the  trembling  watch  ?  Where,  in  cases  of  direct  or 
indirect  collision  between  Christianity  and  the  infidel  spirit — and 
these  cases  are  increasing  both  in  number  and  importance — ^has 
not  the  latter  in  the  end  prevailed  1  Who  can  doubt  this,  after 
observing  the  course  of  legislation  in  respect  to  oaths,  and  immo- 
ralities, and  the  Sabbath,  and  the  all-important  matter  of  educa* 
tion.  How  superficial,  then,  the  thought,  that  these  collisions 
can  only  take  place  in  questions  respecting  the  decent  support  of 
religious  ministers,  or  the  favoring  of  particular  denominations. 
The  subjects  of  crime,  of  punishment,  of  marriage,  of  the  filial, 
parental,  and  domestic  relations,  are  full  of  questions  which,  as 
every  thinking  mind  must  see,  do  unavoidably  run  into  the  do- 
main of  religion,  and  involve  considerations  inseparable  from 
friendship  or  hostility  to  it.  The  problem  here  involved,  is  one 
of  immense  magnitude.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  our  own  one- 
sided, and  often  most  superficial  view  of  uie  matter  is  free  from 
appalling  difficulties.  Nothing,  perhaps,  below  the  wisdom  of 
God,  as  shown  in  some  developments  of  His  providence,  or  some 
4rapematural  manifestations  of  the  latter  days,  can  ever  furnish 
its  true  solution. 

r^  There  is  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  our  own  laws  in 
these  respects.  We  are  probably  doing  the  best  we  can  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
been  first  sent  on,  as  pioneers,  to  sound  that  dangerous  transition 
flood,  which  must  intervene  between  the  old  corrupt  church  and 
state  alliance  of  the  past,  and  that  still  closer  union,  in  the 
church  and  state  of  the  future,  which  Gk>d  alone  knows  how  to 
bring  about ; — the  future,  we  mean,  not  of  the  dreamy  infidel  re- 
former, but  of  that  prophetic  advent  which,  perhaps,  tarries  until 
men  shall  be  at  length  wearied  of  political  experiments,  and  thus 
eflFectually  and  forever  driven  out  of  their  ungodly  dependence 
lor  their  highest  good  on  certain  mere  political ^^>rf7t^. 

One  main  cause  of  the  view  thus  taken,  by  some  of  our  best 
and  most  religious  men,  of  the  late  movements  in  France,  has 
been  the  petty  annoyance  which  Protestantism  has  latelv  there 
endured.  The  doors j  it  is  said,  are  now  open ;  the  obstacles  are 
removed  ;  the  field  is  ready  to  be  occupied.  This  kind  of  Ian- 
gauge  seems  to  have  become  stereotyped  in  the  religious  press, 
ever  since  England  so  evangelicaUy  burst  open  the  doors  of 
China.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  proceed- 
ing? A  gross  act  of  injustice  has  become  more  firmly  associated 
in  the  minds  of  that  people  with  the  very  idea  of  Protestant 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  it  presents  a 
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stronger  and  more  enduring  obstacle  to  the  gospel  than  zaj 
former  impediments  of  Chinese  forts  or  walls  of  a  thousand  miles* 
The  same  kind  of  language  has  been  applied  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  Here-  too,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  for  which  spirit  the  door  has  been  most  effectually  opened, 
—for  that  which  is  "  pure,  peaceable,  heavenly,"  or  that  which 
is  "  earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 

This  false  optimism  which,  in  its  undistinguishing  cry  of  i'  all 
for  the  best,"  would  seem  to  blunt,  if  not  sometimes  destroy,  our 
perceptions  of  the  moral  differences  of  acts — this  false  optimism 
is  now  applying  the  same  language  to  France.  But  had  there 
been  in  tnat  country  anything  of  the  true  spirit  of  evangelical 
Protestantism,  had  there  been  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  once  possessed 
by  such  men  as  Luther,  and  Knox,  and  Whitfield,  and  Wesley, 
what  would  have  been  the  petty  obstacles  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  ministers  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  in  France  1  The  feeble 
restraints,  interposed  by  some  mal-administrations  of  laws  (which^ 
nevertheless,  in  the  main,  secured  religious  liberty)  would  only 
have  operated  as  a  more  powerful  incentive,  and  actually  ensured 
a  larger  success,  had  French  Protestantism  possessed  much  more 
than  a  name.  How  was  it  in  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Farel  1 
Then,  instead  of  vexatious  disturbances  of  meetings,  and  petty 
contests  with  the  mayors  of  petty  towns,  they  had  the  stake,  the 
gibbet,  armed  troops  and  martial  butchery  on  the  spot  without 
even  the  form  of  trial,  wherever  the  preacher  presented  himself. 
And  yet  Protestantism  then  numbered  its  converts  not  only  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  bat  by  millions.  The  door  has  been 
opened — True.  The  wall  of  lath  which  Louis  Philippe  set  up 
has  been  swept  away.  But  what  is  disclosed  behind  it  1  What 
but  magazines  of  gunpowder  filling  all  the  space,  and  lighted 
torches  burning  in  every  direction  among  tbem.  To  use  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness, — what  are  all  the  small  restrictions 
upon  evangelical  preaching  in  France,  for  several  years  past, 
when  compared  with  the  tremendous  and  gigantic  obstacle  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  ?  God's  omnipotent  grace  can  indeed  ride 
triumphant  over  all  opposition  ;  but,  humanly  speaking,  and  in 
view  of  the  ordinary  influences  which  have  prevailed,  and  now 
prevail,  what  can  be  expected  from  good  books,  and  tracts,  and 
religious  newspapers,  among  such  a  population,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  feelmg  as  now  exists  in  Paris,  and  in  almost  every  part 
of  France '! 

Of  all  obstacles  to  true  Christianity,  we  say,  nothing  can  well 
be  imagined  greater  than  that  of  the  revolutionary  spint.  There 
is  none  whose  characteristics  are  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
gospel  of  peace.  There  is  no  influence  more  utterly  scecnlar,  un- 
spiritual,  of  the  earth  earthy, — none  more  proud,  self-confident, 
boasting — none  more  likely,  in  its  claim  to  a  spurious  philan* 
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thropy,  to  set  itself  up  as  a  riyal  to  Christianity,  rather  than  be 
found  in  lowly  submission  to  its  humbling  doctrines*  The  Chris- 
tian and  the  revolutionary  spirit  are  thus  the  two  Opposite  poles  of 
huiaanity*  The  sentimental  religionism  which  the  modern  exhi- 
bition 01  it  sometimes  engenders,  is  far  worse,  because  far  more 
deceptive,  than  the  old  infidelity  of  Voltaire  and  the  encyclope- 
dists. Its  clamor  about  abstract  rights,  and  its  mock  heroics 
about  human  dignity,  are,  of  all  things,  most  directly  opposed  to 
all  conviction  of  sin,  to  all  ideas  of  penitence,  and  of  that  hum- 
bling justification  in  the  confession  of  utter  unrighteousness,  which 
the  gospel  so  imperatively  demands.  But  its  chief  trait,  as  was 
said  before,  is  its  exceeding  earthliness.  It  is  wholly  of  the 
earth,  and  talks  only  of  the  earth,  and  sees,  magnified  beyond  all 
bounds,  present  earthly  interests.  Even  its  religion  has  respect 
solely  to  earth,to  the  immortality  of  the  race,  and  earthly  develop- 
ments of  humanity.  It  has  no  Uiought  of  that  other  endless  life 
which  awaits  everv  individual  man.  The  word,  or  idea,  has  ilot 
appeared  in  a  single  account  or  view  of  things  in  Paris,  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  February.  In  short,  it  has  all 
the  frenzy  and  ferocity  of  religious  fanaticism,  without  any  of  its 
high  and  spiritual  views  of  eternity  and  its  retributions.  This 
revolutionary  spirit  is  now  travelling  through  Europe,  and  many 
are  hailing  it  as  the  grand  ally  of  the  gospel.  We  cannot  share 
in  the  sentiment.  It  seems  to  us  not  the  case  of  a  good  with 
incidental  evils  which  will  soon  pass  away,  leaving  a  pure  re- 
siduum ;  but  rather  a  development  of  essential  eml^  destined, 
perhaps,  to  have  its  course  as  some  exhibition  or  phase  of  our 
nature  which  must  form  part  of  the  great  experiment  of  human- 
ity, and  then,  with  all  other  anti-christs,  to  be  destroyed,  and 
trouble  the  nations  no  more.  If  thus  essentially  evil,  we  cannot 
sympathize  with  it ;  we  cannot  pray  for  its  triumph.  Thus 
viewing  it,  we  may  believe  in  its  final  subservience  to  some  ulti- 
mate good  without  partaking  of  its  spirit  or  rejoicing  in  its  success. 
As  fkr  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  at  present  a  worse  infidelity  in 
France,  notwithstanding  some  of  its  transcendental  aspects,  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  said  that 
the  French  are  now  more  enlightened.  That  may  be  true  of  the 
overpowered  copservative  part  of  the  nation,  but  the  other  party, 
whether  moderates  or  ultraists,  seem  to  have  learned  nothing. 
The  men  of  the  present  revolution  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  who  commenced  the  old,  in  respect  to  satesmanship,  and  a 
knowledge  of  political  philosophy.  There  is  less  bloodshed,* 
but  also  less  heroism,  and  more  selfishness.    In  this  respect  the 

■  This  was  written  more  than  two  months  ago.  Events  have  happened  since 
the  knowledge  of  which  would,  perhaps,  have  somewhat  modified  the  statement 
It  is  concluded,  however,  to  let  it  stano,  as  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
with  French  history,  and  of  the  little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  any  asser- 
dons  in  respect  to  the  national  progress. 
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revolutionary  volcano  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  its  nobler  ele- 
ments, and  to  have  remaining  onl^  those  which,  although  meaner, 
are  yet  more  puitely  mischievous  m  their  operation.  It  has  filled 
Europe  with  the  mephitic  vapors  of  Socialism  in  all  those  vari- 
ous forms  which,  however  insignificant  they  may  seem  to  some, 
are  everywhere  tinging  the  popular  literature.  Mingled  with 
this,  there  is  the  puffing  gas  of  its  transcendental  sentimentalism, 
noxious  and  unhealthy  in  proportion  to  the  flashing  purple  hues 
and  false  glare  of  its  Avernian  splendors.  In  short,  it  no  longer 
throws  up  the  red  hot  rocks  and  flaming  lava  of  the  first  eruption, 
hut  it  has  darkened  and  rendered  pestilential  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  Europe  with  the  soot,  and  cinders,  and  scalding  fumes, 
that  are  constantly  vomited  firom  its  noxious  and  hissing  crater. 

But  it  will  break  the  arm  of  Romanism,  say  some.  We  hare 
studied  this  strange  subtle  power  of  popery  to  but  little  purpose, 
if  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  much  easier  it  is  for  it  to  coalesce 
with  radical  or  infidel  movements,  and  even  to  put  itself  at  their 
head,  than  for  evangelical  religion.  In  such  convulsions,  Rome 
has  an  immense  advantage,  and  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the 
storm  with  far  less  injury.  She  has  ever  known  how  to 
accommodate  herself  to  the  times.  She  called  the  then  new 
spirit  of  Jesuitism  to  her  aid  against  the  reformation.  Notwith- 
standing her  infallibility^  she  has  a  dispensation  now  ready  for  La- 
mennaism,  and  Lamartineism,  or  any  other  form  of  pantheistic  ra- 
tionalism that  will  disguise  itself  by  using  a  sort  of  churchly 
language,  and  prattling  about  the  new  mission  of  Christianity 
and  democracy. 

The  earthliness  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  a  phenomenon 
which,  at  first  view,  might  seem  difficult  to  explain  1  The  natu- 
ral a  priori  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that  those  who  have 
most  to  say  about  human  rights,  and  human  dignity,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity,  would  be  the  very  men  who  would  make  the 
most  of  man's  immortality,  and  his  momentous  destiny  in  another 
world.  But  bow  opposed  to  all  this  the  real  facts.  Bj  no  class 
is  man  more  treated  as  an  animal  than  by  those  who  are  the  most 
clamorous  about  his  rights  and  dignity.  iBy  none  are  all  serious 
thoughts  in  respect  to  another  world  more  studiously  avoided, 
than  by  those  who  are  most  zealous  in  keeping  hipi  ever  restless 
in  view  of  a  transient  period  of  existence,  which  loses  all  import- 
ance for  a  rational  mind  when  not  made  mainly  subservient  to 
something  higher,  more  glorious,  and  eternal. 

Now  it  is  tnis  utter  exclusion  of  all  thoughts  of  a  life  to  come, 
and  of  its  retributions,  that  forms  the  predominant  trait  of  the 
radical  or  revolutionary  spirit,  and  which  places  it  in  a  more 
direct  antagonism  to  the  gospel  than  any  species  of  false  religion, 
or  than  any  restrictions  on  what  is  called  religious  freedom. 
The  opposite  of  this,  then,  should  form,  and  does  form,  the 
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highest  element  of  the  purest  conservatism.  The  true  conserva- 
tive  spirit  is  essentially  religious.  It  gives  importance,  and 
dignity,  and  stability,  to  the  a%irs  of  this  world,  by  throwing 
over  tnem,  and  around  them,  and  under  them,  the  power  of 
another  and  an  endless  life.  With  this  awful  idea  ever  filling 
the  mind,  one  cannot  attach  that  importance  to  mere  forms  of 
government,  and  outward  institution,  which  is  first,  and  highest, 
and  all  in  all  to  the  animal  demagogue.  To  this  spirit  of  religious 
conservatism,  despotism  and  democracy,  supercilious  Blackwood 
Toryism  and  vulgar  Jacobinism,  are  ahke  odious  for  the  exceed- 
ing earthliness  and  selfishness  which  they  all  manifest,  aMough 
in  such  apparently  different  ways.  Its  bright  ideal  is  the  reign 
of  law,  law  established,  law  reverenced,  not  as  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  the  present  physical  force,  not  as  the  mere  plaything 
of  those  who  are  said  to  make  and  unmake  it  at  their  pleasure, 
not  as  a  mere  nuisance  abating,  but  m  a  true  moral  power, 
dealing  directly  with  the  conscience — standing  as  an  earthly 
image,  however  imperfect,  of  the  divine  gjovemment,  and  deriving 
from  that  idea  its  highest  sanctions.  It  is  Jaw  as  the  expression, 
not  of  the  mind  of  the  present  mass  merely,  but  of  generations 
past,  present,  and  to  come, — the  spirit,  not  of  the  age,  but  of  the 
ages,  representing  the  collected  reason  of  the  race  abstracted  and 
purified  from  present  animal  and  individual  influences,  and  thus 
approaching  more  and  more  towards  the  Supreme  Reason  of  the 
universe.  It  is  ever  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  divine 
principle  to  which  it  points,  and  thus  keeps  all  things  in  their 
true  place,  by  ever  appealing  to  the  invisible,  and  bnnging  the 

flower  of  the  other  world  over  all  the  institutions  of  the  present, 
t  is  for  this,  and  not  through  an  unreasoning  reverence,  that  the 
true  conservative  looks  to  antiquity,  and  cherishes  those  natural 
feelings  which  grow  out  of  time,  and  which,  when  undisturbed, 
connect  one  generation  with  another,  and  would  link  all  human- 
ity together  in  one  historical  life.  In  these  he  seeks  a  solid 
foundation  for  humata  government,  and  for  that  reverence  and 
stability  which  are  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  specific 
forms  of  enactment ;  for  he  knows  that  these,  if  not  made  subjects 
of  political  strife,  and  thus  clothed  with  undue  importance,  will 
ever  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the  outward  variations 
of  the  ages.  It  is  in  this  rational  reverence,  which  time  aids  in 
producing,  that  he  finds  the  very  thing  which  is  so  much  needed 
to  keep  the  idea  of  law  from  sinking  down  into  the  lower  con- 
ception of  a  mere  present  physical  roree,  namely,  something  out 
of  ourselves,  and  yet  most  intimately  connected  with  ourselves,**- 
something  which  belongs  to  the  past  as  well  as  the  present, 
which  we  should  reverence  for  the  fathers'  sakes,  and  value  for 
our  own  sakes,  and  love  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  children  to 
whom  we  would  wish  to  transmit  it  as  their  best  defence  against 
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an  animal  anarchy  or  an  animal  despotism.  The  preservation 
of  this  ideal  of  law,  the  true  conservatiye  prizes  far  more  than 
any  fancied  inalienable  right  of  suffira^e,  or  right  of  revolution, 
or  self-government,  or  anything  else  about  which  such  a  clamor 
is  kept  up.  The  first  he  regaras  as  a  right,  only  as  far  as  it  is 
made  out  to  him  that  under  a  given  state  of  circumstances  its 
exercise  may  best  promote  the  true  interests  of  humanity — other- 
wise, instead  of  a  rights  an  egregious  wrong  to  the  state,  and  most 
of  all  to  the  very  classes  to  whom  it  is  improperly  extended. 

The  genuine  conservative  distinguishes  between  true  self- 
government,  and  that  horrid  counterfeit,  government  of  self,  or  by 
self.  The  one  exists  where  reason,  religion,  or  that  higher 
nature  which  unites  us  with  God  and  all  hmnanity,  governs  self^ 
the  lower  department,  the  animal  individualism.  The  other 
separates,  disorganizes,  and  reduces  society  to  a  mere  a^lomera- 
tion  of  discordant  atom%  by  its  everlasting  din  about  rights,  and 
its  consec^uent  forgetfulness  of  duties  and  the  organic  relatioss 
out  of  which  they  arise.  The  truest  self-government  may  consist 
in  submitting  to  a  monarchy ;  the  government  of  self,  or  the 
tyrannical  domination  of  the  lower  nature,  may  form  the  very 
essence  of  much  of  the  boasted  freedom  of  a  republic. 

To  this  ideal  of  law  and  government,  it  is  believed,  time  and 
Christianity,  the  great  reformers,  would  finally  bring  all  states, 
however  varying  in  their  outward  forms.  To  this  they  were  tending 
in  Europe,  and  to  this  they  would  come,  if  only  let  alone  by  tiie 
revolutionary  spirit  turning  uppermost  and  giving  prominence 
to  the  earthly  and  animal  element  of  our  nature,  and  thus  ever 
bringing  in  its  train  the  selfish,  the  sensual,  the  irrational,  dnd 
the  irreligious.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  that  new  and  peculiar 
spirit  of  revolution  we  have  carefully  distinguished  from  every 
thing  else  to  which  the  name  is  ever  attached, — ^the  spirit  now 
and  lately  prevailing  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  This,  we  maintain, 
must  ever  set  a  nation  back,  and  give  it  a  tendency  towards 
barbarism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  reforming  influence  of 
time  and  Christianity  operates  as  well  in  monarchies  as  in 
republics*  In  the  highest  governments  of  the  former  class  in 
Europe,  there  was  gradually  forming,  and  gathering  strength,  a 
true  spirit  of  law,  rising  above  arbitrary  power  and  mere  physical 
force,  ruling  kings  as  well  as  people,  operating  with  suffrage 
more  or  less  extended,  with  institutions  more  or  less  popular  m 
their  forms  ;  yet  ever,  through  all,  working  out  the  great  result 
in  which  alone  is  found  anything  like  that  liberty  whose  very 
essence  consists  in  the  secunty  ot  known,  revered,  and  established 
law.  The  Christian  world  was  everywhere  making  true  progress, 
— progress  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  the  love  of  peace,  in 
morals,  in  rational  liberty.  The  notions  often  entertained  among 
us  respecting  some  of  the  monarchies  in  Europe,  are  a  disgrace  to 
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t)ur  country,  and  show  how  little  that  general  thinking  and  know* 
ledffe,  so  nmch  boasted  trf,  extend  beyond  the  thinking  done  for 
us  m  the  morning  newspapers,  or  in  the  sage  reflections  and 
predictions  -of  those  foreign  correspondents  who  are  paid  for  their 
valuable  political  philosophy  at  a  stipulated  price  per  column.  In 
this  way,  for  example,  do  our  political  letter-writers  and  declaimers 
often  talk  of  the  degraded  and  benighted  Prussians.  They 
would  condole  with  this  grievously-oppressed  nation,  because 
some  of  its  inhabitants  have  not  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  never- 
-ending  political  excitement,  nor  possessed  the  glorious  right  of 
being  every  year  befooled  into  the  notion  that  they  really  elect 
their  chief  magistrate.  Poor  benighted  Prussia!  whom  some 
among  us  so  ardently  longed  to  see  "  regenerated''  by  the  infidel 
mob  of  Berlin!  Why  her  smallest  university  has  a  library 
possessing  more  valuable  volumes  than  could  be  gathered  from 
ihe  collected  colleges  of  our  land.  Poor  benighted  Prussia! 
with  its  bigotted  rulers  ever  shunning  the  light  which  beams  so 
gloriously  on  ourselves — afraid,  too,  of  knowledge,  and,  yet, 
instead  of  spending  their  millions  in  glorious  wars  for  the 
development  of  destiny,  or  for  extending  the  area  of  freedom, 
tyrannically  establishing  schools  and  universities  throughout  all 
her  borders,  and  despotically  requiring  every  child  to  receive  an 
•education  such  as  is  not  obtained  by  one  in  four  in  many  parts  of 
our^own  country — to  say  nothing  of  other  portions  of  our  more 
free*  and  favored  land,  where,  by  the  most  stringent  laws,  a  large 
class  of  our  population  are  expressly  prohibited  from  learning 
even  to 'read  and  write.  Benighted  Prussia!  that  sends  forth 
frSm  its  teeming  press  three  volumes  to  our  one  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  history,  and  philosophy.  But,  alas,  it  is  still 
benighted  Prussia !  She  had  no  unrestricted  penny  press,  such 
-as  is  so  powerfully  aiding  the  cause  of  morals,  religion,  and  an 
elevated  literature,  in  many  of  our  own  cities.  The  Prussian 
authorities  chose  to  restrict  the  precious  right  of  uttering  railing 
lies  and  stirring  up  seditious  mobs  against  the  government,  and 
forthwith  we,  who,  in  some  of  our  states,  have  the  most  severe 
laws  against  incendiary  publications^  we  commiserate  the  Prus- 
sians, because  they  had  not  our  glorious  liberty  of  the  press ! — 
What  is  more  than  all  this — many  of  our  religious  men  were 
actually  rejoicing  in  hopes  that  this  evangelical  king,  and  his 
learned  and  religious  minister,  would  be  driven  into  exile  by  the 
pantheistic  and  atheistic  crew  that  formed  the  ruling  power  of  the 
late  mob  of  Berlin.  It  is  well  to  force  ourselves,  at  times,  to 
look  at  things  from  a  point  of  view  opposed  to  our  inveterate 
prejudices.  It  is  not  pleasant  thus  to  speak  of  one's  own 
country ;  yet  he  is  her  truest  friend  who  most  faithfully  reproves 
her  for  that  boastful  spirit,  which,  although  ever  babbling  of 
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progress,  is  ever  itself  the  ^eatest  obstacle  to  its  true  realization 
in  me  steady  growth  of  national  virtue  and  national  wisdom* 

A  predominant  trait  of  the  modem  radical  philosophy  is  its 
strong  tendency  to  an  extravagant  individualism.  Indeed,  this 
is  even  boasted  of  as  being  in  fact  a  characteristic  excellence  of 
the  age.  Our  lecturers  are  continuallv  following  each  other  in 
the  remark,  that  in  former  times  of  daTKness  the  individual  man 
was  of  little  account,  whilst  the  state  was  everything.  Now,  it 
is  said,  the  individual  is,  at  length,  advanced  to  his  proper 
dignity.  We  deny  the  assertion  and  demur  to  its  pretended 
philosophy.  The  Almighty  alone  exists  |>er  se.  The  true  ii^- 
nity  and  worth,  of  every  created  thing,  and  of  every  created  intelli- 
gence, is  found  in  its  settled  relations  to  the  organism  of  which 
it  is  a  more  immediate  member,  and  in  the  relations  of  that 
organism  to  higher,  and  so  on  evermore  as  we  ascend  upward  in 
the  vast  scale  of  organized  being.  Here  alone  the  true  worth  of 
the  individual  is  discovered.  It  is  sunk,  marred,  and  utterly  lost 
when  severed  from  such  connection.  It  then  falls  from  the  high 
dignity  of  organic  membership  into  the  nameless  and  valueless 
condition  of  ?l  fragment^ — a  fragment  of  a  disoi^nized  heap  or 
mass.  It  becomes  an  atom — for  this  is  not  a  term  of  dimension 
merely — an  atom  without  relations,  having  no  Uyog  or  reason, 
and  even  incapable  of  being  truly  namea.  The  chief  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  doubts  whether  true  being  even  can  be 
justly  predicated  of  anything  thus  viewed.  At  all  events,  ttf  nse 
nis  language,  it  may  be  rightly  called  dyvfaarotf  %ai  ^Xoyop^  irrational 
and  unknowable ; — shaving  no  science,  because  viewed  aside 
from  all  relations,  from  all  memberships  from  all  organic  existence* 
Thus  regarded,  man  has  no  rights^  because  these  are  inseparable 
from  oi^anic  obligations*  His  very  individuality  perishes  when 
this  suicidal  paralogism  separates  him  from  all  those  organisms 
of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church,  in  which,  and  through 
which,  God  designed  that  his  true  dignity  as  an  individu^d  shovdd 
be  most  effectually  brought  out.  : 

It  is,  in  fact,  by  making  much  of  the  state,  and  other  organic 
relations,  that  the  individual  or  personal  obligations  are  most 
prominently  manifested ;  whereas  the  opposing  philosophy,  in 
utter  inconsistency  with  its  own  pretensions,  is  ever  running  into 
the  abstracty  and  magnifying  those  easy,  im/personcd  virtues 
which  inflate  the  soid  with  a  gaseous  self-conceit,  because  they 
require  no  defined  practical  duties  aside  from  oratorical  com- 
mendation of  themselves,  and  a  self-righteous  and  malignant 
censure  of  everything  else  that  does  not  assume  the  same  fiaJse 
elevation.  Thus  it  is  loud  in  praise  of  humanity,  philanthropy, 
universal  benevolence,  or  love  of  being  in  general,  whilst  it 
makes  but  little  or  no  account  of  the  true  individual  or  domestic 
excellencies,  such  as  the  personal  ^^  charity  that  edifieih  (or 
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buUdeth  up)  instead  of  ^^  puffing  up,''  personal  gratitude,  parental, 
affection,  conjugal  love,  nlial  piety,  the  social  feelings  of  neiffb- 
borhood,  attachment  to  home,  reverence  for  the  church,  loysdtv 
to  the  state,  and,  in  this  way,  the  love  of  the  whole  through 
the  members,  instead  ^f  that  irrational  and  unnatural  mode  which 
utterly  reverses  the  process  which  Ood  has  established. 

This  tendency  to  a  hideous  individualism,  in  the  very  worst 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  false  theoretical 
philosophy  of  the  day.  It  is  exhibiting,  in  some  quarters,  the 
most  dangerous  practical  results.  Its  necessary  tendency  is  to 
disorganization, — to  experiments  on  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
society.  Families,  states,  and  churches,  lose  their  cohesion,  and 
begin  to  crumble  before  it  Self,  selfishness  in  its  worst  fon% 
self-determined  if  not  self-determining  wills — in  other  words,  the 
absolute  claim  of  each  individual  to  be  bound  by  no  laws  and  no 
organic  relations  to  which  be  has  not  given  his  own  self-creating 
and  self-imposing  assent, — ^this  is  the  certain  result  if  carried  out 
in  all  its  political  and  social  bearings.  We  have  called  it  a 
hideous  individualism,  because  its  tendency  is  to  animalize  and 
barbarize  humanity.  Through  the  organisms  that  Grod  has  ap- 
pointed, man  is  ever  gradually  getting  above  his  lower  individual 
life  into  something  higher,  and  which  can  be  reverenced  on  that 
very  account.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  mere  fragment  of  an  ever 
fluctuating  mass,  he  must  become  more  selfish,  more  irrational, 
(because  viewing  himself  aside  from  binding  relations),  more 
unscientific  and  unphilosophical  in  every  department  except  that 
of  the  merest  physical  knowledge,  and,  in  this  way,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence, — ever  more  and  more  animal.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  rational  nature,  that  it  strives  to  exist,  ey  amv^. 
It  ever  tends  to  live  its  whole  life, — the  past  in  the  present,  and 
these  as  containing  virtually  the  ever  developing  future.  The 
animal  nature,  on  me  other  hand,  lives  in  the  present;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  animal,  does  the  present  become  its  all  in 
all ;  until  the  prospective  and  retrospective  reason  vanishes, 
because  present  influences  immensely  magnified  fill  the  whole 
angle  of  vision  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  soul  becomes  all  senso* 
rium.  The  age,  with  all  its  boast  of  thinking,  is,  in  some  respects* 
.vei^ng  rapidly  to  this.  The  veir  things  on  which  we  found 
our  claim  to  superiority  over  all  others,— our  facilities  of  inter- 
course, our  rapid  transmissions  of  intelligence,  our  swarms  of 
newspapers,  our  never  ending  excitements,  all  increase  the 
tendency.  They  leave  no  room  for  sober  thought;  in  other 
words,  they  stifle  reason  by  making  us  live  wholly  in  the  passing 
present,  crowding  upon  us,  without  intermission,  the  ever  shifting 
scenes  of  its  panorama  unnaturally  magnified  and  hideously 
distorted  as  they  pass. 

Hence  it  is,  that  while  in  the  true  organisms  which  God  has 
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ordained,  the  feeling  of  accountability  is  ever  quickened  in  pro- 
portion as  the  true  idea  of  membership  is  acknowledged  and 
reverenced  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  man  viewing  himself,  not  as 
a  member y  but  as  a  mere  floating  particle  of  a  mass,  or  a  mob,  or 
of  societies  that  approach  the  nearest  to  these,  is  ever  more  ani- 
mal, more  depraved,  and  with  less  of  the  power  of  conscience 
and  accountability,  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  numbers  with 
whom  he  is  thus  selfishly  and  atomically  associated. 

The  rational  man,  we  have  said,  everlives  the  past  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  thus  he  gets  a  steady  law  or  constittUion  of  the  soul, 
ever  controlling  present  animal  influences  by  past  associations 
which  have  become,  in  a  measure  purified,  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
sensual,  the  selfish,  and  the  individual, — leaving  only  the  pure 
rational  residuum.  So  also  in  respect  to  nations.  Mobs,  or 
masses,  or  states  resolved  into  mobs  and  masses,  can  have  no 
true  history,  because  they  have  no  coherency,  no  growth,  no  past 
existence  living  over  in  the  present,  (which  must  form  the  law 
of  the  national  as  well  as  of  the  individual  soul,)  of  course  no 
law  but  present  severed  influences, — if  we  may  give  the  name  to 
that  which  takes  no  form  from  what  precedes,  and  can,  therefore, 
impart  none  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  is  also  frequently  said,  that  the  main  design  of  Christianity 
was  to  counteract  this  ancient  heathen  view  which  magnified  the 
state,  and  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  individual  importance. 
This,  to  be  sure,  with  those  who  are  fondest  of  the  position,  is 
very  far  from  being  connected  with  any  thought  of  eternity.  They 
have  reference  to  this  life,  and  this  life  only.  But  take  it  in  the 
highest  sense, — How,  we  ask,  did  Christianity  enhance  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  man?  Manifestly  by  revealing  a 
nigher  organism  than  those  social  or  politicial  systems,  which  it 
was  never  intended  to  supersede — ^the  higher  organism  of  the 
church — that  celestial  noliisvfm^  or  citizenship^  which  was  to 
have  its  place  among  visible  societies  on  earth,  whilst  its  Head 
abode  in  heaven.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher 
order  of  organic  life,  to  resist  more  effectually  than  the  others 
could  do,  that  principle  of  death,  or  tendency  to  decomposition, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  human  depravity,  and  which  ever 
threatens  to  resolve  society  into  a  disorganized  mass  of  separate, 
selfish,  individual-right-asserting,  and  warring  atoms. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  some  of  the  radical  tendencies  of 
the  times,  not  because  there  are  not  many  aspects  of  our  age,  as 
of  all  ages,  most  full  of  hope  to  every  believer  in  Providence 
and  Christianity,  bat  because  right  in  this  quarter,  do  we  con- 
ceive, lies  our  greatest  danger,  and,  therefore,  right  here  should 
be  the  loudest  warning  cry.  We  are  in  no  peril  from  ultra  con- 
servatism.    We  are  in  no  danger  from  too  high  a  reverence  for 
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law.  We  rtin  no  special  risk  of  becoming  too  fond  of  the  as80<- 
ciations  of  the  past.  We  are  in  no  danger  at  all  of  too  severe 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  or  of  their  being  too  rigidly  en- 
forced. We  are  in  no  danger,  at  present,  of  that  firightful  mon- 
ster, the  union  of  church  and  state. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  feudalism^  or  of  large  permanent 
landed  estates,  whilst  the  laws  of  descent,  and  the  spirit  of  spec* 
ulation,  and  the  restless  passion  for  rambling  and  pioneering,  are 
continually  smoothing  the  highest  waves  of  inequality,  and  ever, 
in  one  or  two  generations,  bnnging  those  who  have  been  on  the 
topmost  swell  to  a  level  with  the  lowest.  It  is  safe  to  say,  too,  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  too  much  Christianity.  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  infidelity ;  we  are  in  danger  of  radicalism ;  aye,  and 
of  socialism,  too,  much  as  a  certain  class  of  conservatives  may 
affect  to  sneer  at  it.  We  are  in  no  great  danger  of  any  aristoor 
racy,  except  the  ever  dissolving  one  of  wealth,  but  we  are  in  dan- 
ger— shall  the  writer  dare  to  utter  it, — we  are  in  some  danger  of 
rather  too  much  democracy.  Our  fair  republic,  as  long  as  its 
fundamental  ideas  of  representation  aflnd  constitutional  stability 
are  rigidly  maintained,  may  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  truest  and 
purest  oi^anic  forms  through  which  the  spirit  of  law  has  ever 
breathed.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  bringing  it  to  the  condition 
of  ari  immense  bloated  mass,  having  no  Jaw  of  life  in  the  whole, 
or  an/  of  its  parts,  but  the  spasmodic  motions  of  the  present 
opinion,  expressed  in  the  present  physical  force,  ascertained  in 
any  way  that  may  please  me  present  accidental  demagogues  of 
the  day.  In  spite  of  all  our  checks  of  representation,  we  are 
feist  becoming  an  unmixed  democracy.  This  might  do  for  so 
small  a  state  as  Athens ;  for  these  they  daily  saw  each  others' 
faces,  and  there  was  in  this  some  slight  check  of  accountability. 
But  let  the  time  come  when  a  public  sentiment,  or  something 
assumed  to  be  such,  got  up  by  corrupt  partizans,  sustained  by  a 
reckless  press,  perseveringly  proclaimed  to  be  the  will  of  the  de* 
mocracy,  (and  in  this  way  actually  becoming  that  will,  as  far  as 
outward  expression  is  concerned,  because  few  dare  to  resist  it  at 
the  hazard  of  being  thought  unpatriotic,^  babbling  about  destiny, 
and,  under  this  unmeaning  phrase,  hiaing  schemes  of  gigantic 
.wickedness  for  which  no  man  feels  directly  accountable  because 
it  is  all  thrown  on  this  invisible  agent — when  such  a  sentiment, 
we  say,  thus  borne  by  an  irresponsible  influence  throughout  our 
vast  territory,  shall  be  felt  to  be  the  real  sovereign  power, 
if  we  may  not  call  it  law  of  the  land,  superseding  all  other 
law,  be  it  constitution,  be  it  judicial  precedent,  be  it  all 
that  connects  us  with  past  generations — when  this  is  so- 
then  will  there  be  presented  a  demon  form  of  anarchy  and  ani- 
mality,  an  irresponsible  power  for  evil,  immensely  beyond  any- 
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thinff  that  ev^r  sprang  from  tiie  turbulence  of  the  ancient  demo- 
cracies. 

The  French  revolutionists,  it  is  said,  have  been  making  pro- 

S'ess,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  without  interruption, 
ut  let  us  look  to  ourselves,  and  see,  if  we  can,  what  progress  toe 
have  been  making,  and  whether  we  can  really  expect  better  things 
from  France.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  progress  in  steam, 
and  railroads,  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  and  in  the  multiplication 
of  school  books,  and  newspapers,  and  lecturers.  But  what  of 
progress  in  the  only  thing  tnat  deserves  the  name,  and  without 
which  all  else  is  only  a  more  rapid  march  to  evil, — pro^ss  in  the 
growing  poWer  of  conscience  both  national  and  individual,  pro- 
gress in  public  morality,  in  the  extended  feeling  of  national  moral 
accountability,  progress  in  rationality,  in  triumph  over  impulses 
and  animal  recldessness,  over  dema^ogueism,  and  the  power  of 
political  cant,  and  a  blind  party  spint  that  bows  down  the  neck 
with  a  more  galline  and  degrading  yoke  than  was  ever  imposed 
on  the  Carolinian  slave  or  the  Russian  serfl  There  is  no  need 
of  extravagant  general  statement,  or  of  any  railing  invective,  or 
of  any  minute  detail.  The  matter  niay  be  easily  tested  in  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  soberness.  Let  any  serious  well-informed  man  look 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  present  to  himself  a  few  plain 
questions,  and  then  let  conscience  give  the  answer.  Lethimadc 
himself — ^Are  we,  as  a  people,  more  rational  and  less  animal,  dian 
in  the  more  youthful  and  immature  years  of  the  Republic  1  Are 
we  less  under  the  power  of  unreasoning  impulses  1  Have  we, 
as  we  have  grown  older,  been  more  and  more  inclined  to  brin^ 
all  questions  of  public  policy,  especially  so  grave  a  one  as  that  of 
peace  or  war,  directly  to  the  eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong? 
Do  those  even,  who  oppose  such  a  proceeding,  or  any  other  evil 
measure,  have  the  manly  virtue  to  put  it  solely,  or  even  mainly, 
on  the  ^und  of  conscience,  or  is  it  not  the  case,  that  the  very 
expression,  consdence-meny  has  become  a  contemptuous  by-wora 
among  parties  1  Has  there  even  been  manifested  a  lower  vileness 
than  this,  in  men  who  pronounce  measures  unnecessary,  uncon- 
stitutional, wicked,  and  unjust,  and  yet  can  meet  in  caucus  and 
ffravely  resolve  that  party  policy  demands  their  support  ?  Has  it 
been  easier,  or  more  difficult,  of  late,  to  get  up  a  spurious  public 
sentiment  ?  Have  our  elections,  and  especially  our  presidential 
canvass,  been  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  pure,  more 
rational,  more  dignified,  more  evincive  of  a  ruling  desire  to  call 
out  the  hi^est,  and  purest,  and  best  tried  mind  of  the  nation  ? 
Have  the  political  destinies  of  twenty  millions  of  souls  been  re- 
garded  every  year  with  a  growing  conscientiousness,  and  a  more 
solemn  feeling  of  responsibility  as  the  awful  charge  increases  in 
importance;  or  have  these  tremendous  interests  been  regarded 
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more  and  more  by  all  parties  as  the  stocks  of  the  political  gamb- 
ling table  %  Has  the  dialect  of  our  political  contests  been  yearly 
becoming  more  and  more  dignified  and  more  pure ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the  race-course,  or  the 
billiard  saloon?  Has  there  been  a  growing  love  for  law  and 
order'?  Have  jealousies  between  the  rich  and  poor  increased  or 
diminished  1  Have  the  domestic  relations  been  regarded  with  a 
growing  reverence  ?  Has  the  family  been  held  more  and  more 
sacred;  marriage  more  and  more  inviolable  1  Has  there  been 
luch  an  advance  in  intelligence  and  public  virtue,  that  there  is 
ess  encouragement  for  the  demagogue  than  formerly  1  Have  our 
newspapers  (including  the  penny  and  Sunday  pres^  been  rising 
in  intelligence,  in  the  manifestation  of  principle,  asd  a  tender 
regard  to  the  purity  of  the  public  morals,  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
been  increasing  in  numbers  %  Have  we  been  less  under  the  power 
of  cant  and  political  catchwords,  such  as,  "  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  "  manifest  destiny,"  "  Anglo-Saxonism,"  &c.  1  In 
short,  have  we,  as  a  nation,  been  rising  in  political  virtue,  and 
political  wisdom,  and  an  enlightened  view  of  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  freedom,  or  has  it  been  so  far  the  reverse  that  even 
the  professedly  conservative  party,  instead  of  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion, and  exerting  a  healthy  counteraction,  has  sunk  from  the 
attitude  of  an  antagonist  to  that  of  a  mere  rival  for  popular  favor, 
ready  to  resort  to  almost  any  means  to  get  the  start  in  the  race  of 
political  cant  and  popular  deception  7 

Again,  how  is  it  with  our  rulers  1  In  these  high  places,  cer- 
tainly, this  boasted  law  of  human  progress  should  have  left  it|most 
unmistakable  manifestations.  Have  our  public  men  been  every 
year  growing  better  and  better,  more  intelligent,  more  pure,  more 
conscientious'?  Has  ^ sound  and  elevated  statesmanship  been 
coming  more  and  more  into  request  1  But  here  the  writer 
fears  mat  he  is  getting  on  delicate  ground,  and  must  pause  in  his 
interrogatories.  The  answers  are  left  to  every  one  who  can  give 
them  seriously,  intelligently,  conscientiously. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  ^ould  be  said  boldly,  that  political 
virtue  has  been,  indeed,  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  us.  The 
truest  men  of  all  parties  are  beginning  openly  to  confess  and 
deplore  it.  We  have  made  a  foolish  and  mischievous  distinction 
between  public  and  private  morality.  If  a  candidate  for  office 
has  not  publicly  broken  the  ten  commandments,  we  talk  of  his 
pure  private  life,  although  that  life  may  have  been  spent,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  in  the  basest  political  intrigue.  One 
public  character  has  been  heard  to  use  profane  language,  or  has 
travelled  on  the  Sabbath.  Some  feel  and  talk  as  l£ough  it  must 
bring  down  Heaven's  judgments  on  the  land.  The  condemnation 
is  just,  although  it  may  be  extravagantly  expressed.  But  then 
again,  there  are  others^  who,  in  the  advancement  of  the  merest 
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party  schemes,  would  not  hesitate  to  involve  an  immense  nation 
m  the  most  pernicious  measures  of  public  policy  ;  and  others, 
perhaps,  of  an  opposing  political  sect,  who  are  so  much  further 
sunk  in  principle,  as  to  denounce  such  measures  as  wrong  and 
unconstitutional,  and  yet  resolve  to  give  them  their  support  as 
an  act  of  party  expediency  that  may  tell  on  a  coming  popular 
election.     But  these  may,  nevertheless,  be  all  honorable  men, 
pure  men  in  private  life.     There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  their 
characters  which  should  prevent  any  conscientious  or  religious 
man,  who  may  be  of  their  party,  from  voting  for  them.     It  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  such  persons  are  some* 
times  commended  in  the  correspondence  of  our  religious  press. 
Of  on€,  for  example,  it  is  said,  that  he  regularly  attends  public 
religious  service,  and  always  kneels  or  stands  up  reverently  in 
prayer  time  ;  of  another,  that  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  great  man  himself  although  not  a  professor,  has  a 
profound  respect  for  "  our  holy  religion.''     One  is  commended 
to  public  favor  because  he  j^vcs  liberally  to  the  support  of  the 
gospel,  or  impartially  aids  in  erecting  churches  for  various  and 
opposite  denominations,  or,  it  may  be,  because  some  of  his  slaves 
are  pious.     Others  of  the  same  class  oif  politicians,  may  even  be 
themselves   professors  of  Christianity,  and   to  denounce  their 
public  course  would  be  a  profane  intermeddling  of  religion  with 
politics.     A  public  man  has  visited  the  race -course  or  the  card 
table ;  it  may  have  been  away  Lack  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Still  it  is  remembered  against  him  as  an  immorality,  and  urged 
as  a  political  objection.     We  have  no  disposition  to  condemn  the 
feeling.     But  here  ajgain  is  a   man   who  gambles  incessantly, 
night  and  day,  not  with  cards,  but  with  the  highest  earthly  well- 
being  of  twenty  million  souls.     He,  however^  is  unexceptionable, 
because  he  is  said  to  be  moral  in  private  life.     We  believe  no 
distinction  to  be  more  pernicious,  none,  in  the  end,  more  likely 
to  demoralize  both  the  public  and  the  private  conscience. 

One  great  cause  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  ihBtpoliiics — 
we  use  the  word  now  not  as  synonymous  with  the  noble  science 
of  political  philosophy — politics,  in  the  low,  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest  thing  in  our  land. 
The  young  men  who  yearly  come  forth  from  our  colleges  have 
been  led  thus  to  look  upon  it,  and  to  make  it  the  great  aim  of  life. 
To  be  famous  as  speakers  at  mass  meetings — to  get  early  into 
public  Ufe  and  office, — to  lead  political  parties,  and  to  rise  in  this 
way  to  political  distinction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  what  is 
called  a  successful  politician^  has  been  made  the  highest  object  of 

Jouthful  ambition.  For  this  they  are  hardly  let  loose  from  the 
ridle  of  academic  restraint,  before  they  plunge  madly  into  the 
political  race-course.  Professional  eminence,  literary  eminence, 
time,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  maturing  the  mind 
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by  the  revision  of  scholastic  or  philosophical  studies,  are  all  im* 
patiently  sacrificed  to  this  one  absorbing  object.  Almost  every- 
thing around  them,  the  example  of  others,  and  much  of  the 
teaching  of  a  certain  class  of  public  lecturers,  who  occupy  at  the 
present  about  the  same  position  as  the  Athenian  sophists  of  old, 
have  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

Now,  because  politics,  thus  considered,  has  been  unnaturally 
and  perversely  made  the  hiehest  thing,  it  has,  by  an  organic  law, 
draped  down  everything  else,  and  at  the  same  time  sunk  itself 
to  a  lower  and  still  lower  depth.  Even  in  its  purest  form,  and 
to  keep  it  pure,  it  needs  the  constant  acknowledgment  of  some- 
thing above  it.  By  taking  the  chief  place,  therefore,  it  has 
.lacked  the  sustaining  power  of  a  higher  life,  and  has  had  no 
standard  from  which  to  measure  its  own  descent.  It  has  wanted 
that  which  Plato  sought  in  his  Republic,  that  higher  sphere,  in 
which  politicians  would  be  philosophers,  because  philosophy 
and  politics  would  then  be  one. 

The  nature  of  the  evil  suggests  the  corresponding  remedy. 
We  want — shall  the  word  be  uttered  so  startling  to  democratic 
ears — we  want — we  greatly  want  an  aristocracy;  not  of  birth, 
not  of  wealth,  but  the  true  ^a^oxoxqdxta.  We  want,  for  the  at- 
traction of  our  young  men,  a  better  class,  a  purer  atmosphere,  a 
higher  order  of  life^  than  that  which  is  commonly  termed  the 

f political.  And  this  can  be  found,  if  only  a  good  portion  of  the 
iterary,  and  philosophical,  and  religious,  men  of  our  land, 
resolve  it  shall  be  so.  Let  them  take  a  stand  away  from  the 
political,  above  the  political,  on  a  high  hill  by  themselves.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  long  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  is  truly 
excellent,  and  to  feel  its  real  superiority.  Let  the  common  noisy 
politician,  who  calls  himself  practical,  and  who  assumes  an  air 
of  superiority  towards  the  learned  and  the  philosophical,  as 
being  visionary  and  unavailable — let  him  be  taught  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  truly  above  him — a  society  into  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  enter,  but  feels  himself  unqualified. 

There  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  often  employed  in  ui^ing  our  re- 
ligious and  literary  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  life. 
They  should  attend  political  meetings,  it  is  said.  They  should 
enter  both  parties — if  in  about  equal  numbers  so  much  the  better 
— for  the  sake  of  purifying,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  leavening 
them  with  Christian  influence.  Now,  all  this  certainly  seems 
plausible,  and  viewed  a  priori  might  appear  conclusive.  But 
experience .  has  shown  that  this  leavening  process  has  been 
almost  always  the  other  way.  Instead  of  their  Christianizing 
politics,  politics  has  leavened  them,  and  pulled  them  down  to  its 
own  ever  sinking  grade,  and  corrupted  the  religion  and  the  lite- 
rature which  sought  to  purify  by  mingling  in  its  contests.  It 
is  then  worth  our  while  to  try,  at  least,  the  experiment  of  some 
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better  course.  We  would  not  advise  any  one  to  neglect  the 
elective  franchise,  but  let  religion  and  literature  keep  aloof,  and 
denounce,  as  it  deserves,  the  growing  abomination.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  there  is  an  increasing  class  of  thinking,  serious, 
high-minded,  well-educated,  and  religious  men,  who  stand  far 
apart  from  its  immeasurable  corruption. 

Such  a  course,  as  we  have  mentioned,  decidedly  adopted  by 
our  literary  and  religious  men,  would  do  far  more  towards  puri- 
fying the  political  atmosphere,  than  any  of  that  mingling  in  it 
which  is  sometimes  so  warmly  commended.  It  would  present  a 
noble  spectacle  to  our  most  ardent  and  pure-minded  youth.  To 
be  admitted  and  have  a  standing  in  such  an  aristocracy,  would 
hold  out  to  them  a  far  nobler  object  of  honorable  ambition.  It 
would  shame  and  overawe  the  demagogue  more  than  any  feeble 
resort  to  the  ballot-box.  It  would,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  so  draw 
up  politics  to  its  own  higher  standard,  that  the  right-principled 
and  right-thinking  might,  without  contamination,  take  a  more 
direct  and  decided  part  in  public  offices,  and  realize,  it  may  be, 
Plato's  fond  dream, — when  the  political  and  the  philosophical 
characters  should  both  meet  in  all  who  aspire  to  the  noble  name 
of  statesmen. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  ORATORY. 

By  Rev.  Hbnbt  P.  Tappak,  D.  D  ,  New  York. 

Sound  is  a  mere  sensation ;  but  of  what  infinite  variations  it  is 
capable  !  and  when  appropriated  by  experience,  and  determined 
and  fixed  by  the  intelligent  will,  it  becomes  a  medium  through 
which  the  mind  communicates  with  the  external  world,  and  mind 
with  mind.  In  its  more  delicate  and  subtle  modifications  it  be- 
comes the  living  and  irrepresentable  language  of  the  soul. 

Sound,  as  appropriated  by  man,  admits  of  two  general  divisions. 
First,  music ;  secondly,  language.  Music  is  in  the  soul,  because 
its  sensations  are  there  ;  and  because  all  its  laws  of  melody  and 
harmony  are  there.  It  holds  the  most  intimate  connection  wilii 
our  purest  and  most  delightful  emotions  and  passions,  both  from 
constitutional  concordance  and  established  associations.  Per- 
haps there  is  an  emotion,  strictly  the  emotion  of  music,  accompa- 
nymg  all  music — a  mysterious  under-current  of  feeling  in  which 
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lies  the  secret  of  its  power.  Oar  great  poet  causes  fa  pass  before 
us  the  beautiful  shadow  of  this  emotion  when  he  says,  ^^  I  am 
never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.'' 

In  treating  of  language,  we  treat  of  succession  and  modifica- 
tion of  sound.  Written  language  comprises  merely  the  symbols 
which  have  been  invented  to  represent  sound ;  but  language  itself 
is  nothing  but  sound.  Hence,  when  we  peruse  language  by  its 
written  symbols,  a  conception  of  the  sounds  is  continually  pass- 
ing through  the  mind,  while  the  sounds  themselves  form  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  thought.  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  alone  are  letters 
the  representatives  of  the  thought. 

The  elementary  sounds  represented  by  the  alphabet  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  languages.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  commoa 
origin,  and  that  origin  both  reason  and  history  point  out  as  Divine. 
It  is  by  the  various  combinations  of  which  these  sounds  are  sus* 
ceptible  that  the  different  languages  are  formed.  Language 
having  sound  for  its  material,  and  its  office  being  to  represent  or 
express  thought,  its  properties  must  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds 
— ^properties  of  the  thought,  and  properties  of  the  sound.  Thus 
persvicuiiy  must  he  considered  a  property  of  the  thought,  inas- 
much as  it  consists  in  a  nice  selection  of  words  to  symbolize  with 
the  thought,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  them  as  accurately  to  re- 
present the  relations  and  processes  of  thought.  Figures  must 
also  be  considered  as  properties  of  the  thought,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  constituted  by  resemblances,  contrasts,  analogies  and  person- 
ifications, which  lie  wholly  in  the  thoi^ht,  and  have  no  relation 
to  the  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  of  language  is  a 
property  of  the  sound  depending  wholly  upon  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  sounds  in  words,  and  a  certain  arrangement  and  succession 
of  sounds  in  sentences.  But  when  either  in  prose  or  verse  the 
sound  is  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  this  adaptationj  since  it  n^ust 
be  based  upon  some  resemblance  or  analogy,  forms  a  property  <rf 
the  thought. 

Elegance  of  style  is  chiefly  a  property  of  the  sound.  It  consists 
in  such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  words  as  form  a  graceful, 
easy,  and  melodious  flow  of  sound.  The  capital  properties  of 
the  thought  are  of  course  pre-supposed. 

Eloquence  is  also  dependent  for  its  constitution  upon  properties 
of  the  sound.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  here,  that  when  we 
speak  of  eloquence  we  mean  a  species  of  writing  without  refering 
to  the  delivery,  or  oratory.  Eloquence  is  born  firom  the  union  of 
reason  and  sublime  passion.  It  is  the  divine  ^iid  calm  majesty 
of  truth  armed  with  the  lightnings,  and  riding  upon  the  winds.  Chr 
it  is  the  same  power  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  Its  language  has 
the  highest  properties  of  the  thought.  But,  in  addition,  there  is 
an  energy  and  abruptness,  a  fullness  and  majesty  in  the  sounds 
without  which  it  could  not  be  perfect,  and  would  lose  its  effect* 
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Who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  charm  and  a  power  in  the 
very  sounds  which  speak  the  thoughts  of  Demosthenes  and 
Tully  ;  and  that  if  the  thought  may  be  represented  by  the  fires  of 
heaven,  or  its  pure  element  of  light,  the  sounds  may  be  represented 
by  the  thunder,  or  by  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Poetry  is  so  dependent,  in  this  respect,  that  it  cannot  be  defined 
without  refering  to  the  properties  of  the  sound.  Coleridge,  in  one 
of  his  inspired  conversations,  gave  the  following  distinctive  defini- 
tion of  prose  and  poetry  : — ^'  Prose  is  words  in  their  proper  places 
— ^poetry  is  words  in  their  most  proper  places.''  It  is  a  Deautifoly 
striking,  and  original  definition.  It  exalts  prose  as  the  language 
of  wise  men,  and  makes  poetry  the  language  of  heaven.  But 
what  law  regulates  the  position  of  words  m  poetry  %  Poetry  and 
eloquence  are  often  common  as  to  their  subjects,  their  trains  of 
thought,  their  pathos,  and  their  words.  The  difference,  obvi- 
ously, according  to  the  above  definition,  consisting  wholly  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words.  The  law  is  the  law  of  melody,  a  pro- 
perty of  the  sound.  There  may  be  some  who  are  at  first  Uiought 
ready  to  exclaim,  ^^  It  is  degrading  to  poetry  to  lay  its  distinc- 
tion in  mere  sound."  But  pause  a  moment  and  think  of  music. 
Music  is  sound ;  but  there  is  in  it  a  spirit  which  opens  to  the  soul 
the  infinite  and  the  divine.  Music,  without  speaking  a  though^ 
and  when  unaided  by  any  association,  from  its  wonderful  connec- 
tion with  the  soul,  excites  it  to  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  fills 
it  with  delights  which  have  never  ^et  found  a  language — ^which 
leave  language  with  all  its  properties  of  the  thought  far  behind, 
and  dwell  silently  in  their  own  mystery.  Now  the  sounds  which 
enter  into  language,  enter  into  music  likewise.  Music  has  infinitely 
more  variations  than  language.  It  embraces,  indeed,  a  greater 
quantity  of  sound,  but  the  philosophical  distinction  between  mu- 
sic and  language  lies  in  the  succession  and  combinations.  Mosic 
is  all  melody  and  harmony  ;  language  is  thought  expressed  with 
only  such  a  degree  of  melody  as  is  possible  while  preserving  the 
necessary  current  and  connection  of  thought.  Now  poetry  is 
language  while  expressing  thought  wrought  into  determinate 
melody — into  melody  of  a  nxed  law  of  succession  and  combina- 
tion ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  poetry,  as  poetry,  will  be  just  in. 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  melody.  K  it  were  possible, 
while  expressing  thoughts  sublime  and  beautiful,  to  subject  the 
sounds  of  language  to  the  laws  of  music,  so  that  the  succes- 
sion of  sound  necessaiT  to  express  the  thought  would  in  itself 
be  music,  we  should  then  have  the  most  perfect  poetry.  The 
adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  sentiment  is  a  grace  of  poetry 
which  belongs  to  the  thought. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  language  with  respect  to  those 
arbitrary  sounds,  (if  arbitrary  they  be)  and  those  successions 
which  iorm  el^imce,  eloquence,  and  poetry.    But  these  do  not 
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exhaust  the  properties  of  the  sound.  It  remains  to  consider  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  those  inflexions  and  modulations  which 
enter  into  it  when  spoken.  These  may  be  arranged  under  four 
heads ;  that  which  belongs  to  correct  pronunciation ;  those 
which  belong  to  melody  ;  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  clear 
expression  of  the  sense ;  and  those  which  express  emotion  and 
passion.  Correct  pronunciation  requires  but  one  inflexion  from 
the  component  sounds  of  words,  and  that  is  the  accent  which 
usage  has  affixed  to  some  one  syllable  of  every  word  consisting 
of  several  syllables.  The  inflexions  and  modulations  of  melody 
belong  to  verse :  these  are  the  accents  and  pauses  without 
which  poetry  cannot  be  read.  They  are  subject  to  certain  laws 
of  succession,  modified,  however,  by  the  sentiment. 

The  inflexions  and  modulations  necessary  to  a  clear  expression 
of  the  sense  are  of  several  kinds.  There  is  the  accent  as  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  signification  of  words  having  the  same 
form.  The  emphasis  which  points  out  the  words  which  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  sentences.  The  rising,  falling,  and  circum- 
fLex  inflexions,  which  are  essential  to  question  and  answer,  to 
affirmation  and  denial,  to  command  reproof  and  denunciation,  to 
mark  conjunction  and  opposition,  contrast  and  comparison,  to 
esmress  irony  and  ridicule,  and  to  mark  the  close  of  periods. 

The  origin  of  these  inflexions  is  a  curious  question.  Do  they 
belong  to  nature  or  to  custom  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  they  are  inse- 
parable from  language.  They  are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  common  lan- 
guage accompanying  all  languages,  so  that  persons  speaking 
languages  in  their  lexicology  unintelligible  to  each  other,  can,  not- 
withstanding, carry  on  some  degree  of  communication  by  means 
of  tones  simply.  Now  can  that  which  is  common  to  nations 
widely  separated,  be  ascribed  to  custom,  which  always  supposes 
intercourse  and  convention?  Must  we  not  conclude,  that  as 
man  was  formed  not  only  to  reason  but  also  to  speak,  so  those 
modifications  of  the  voice  which  are  requisite  to  the  proper  and 
intelligible  utterance  of  thought  are  the  result  of  a  fixed  and  uni- 
versal law  of  his  being  1 

The  tones  and  inflexions  of  emotion  and  passion,  which 
enter  into  the  pronunciation  of  language  complete  our  clas- 
sification. Emotions  and  passions  nave  a  two-fold  language ; 
a  language  of  the  thought,  and  a  language  of  the  tone.  The 
language  of  the  thought  consists  in  that  phraseology  which 
represents  the  trains  of  thought  to  which  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions give  rise.  This  is  eloquence.  The  language  of  the  tone 
consists  in  those  modifications  of  the  voice  which  are  produced 
by  the  energy  of  the  emotions  and  passions  while  the  voice  is 
speaking  their  sentiments.     This  is  oratory. 

It  is  me  province  of  philosophical  criticism  to  investi^te  the 
language  oi  the  thought.  It  is  the  province  of  philosophical  rhe- 
tonc  to  investigate  the  language  of  the  tone. 
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The  language  of  the  tone,  of  course,  inclndes  all  those  modi- 
fications of  the  voice  which  belong  to  intelligible  speech,  viz. : 
accent,  emphasis,  and  the  rising,  lalling,  and  circmnflex  inflex- 
ions. For  passion  speaks  its  sentiments  intelligibly,  as  i^ ell  as 
communicates  its  o^n  peculiar  intonations  to  the  voice.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  also  that  certain  passions  choose  particular  inflexioDS. 
Thus  the  stronger  passions  choose  the  falling  inflexion,  and  the 
gentler  and  more  tender,  the  rising. 

Passion,  however,  has  its  own  peculiar  and  marked  language  of 
the  tone.  It  is  too  various  and  too  subtle  to  admit  of  accurate 
analvsis  ;  and  because  it  is  the  peculiar  lan^age  of  passion,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  other  language  to  descnbe  it :  it  is  untrans- 
latable, nor  does  it  require  to  be  translated  :  it  is  the  universal 
language  of  the  heart,  which  all  at  once  understand.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  language  of  the  tone  appears  in  the 
pitch  of  voice  or  the  key ;  in  the  loudness  and  softness  of  the 
voice  ;  in  the  utterance,  as  connected  or  interrupted,  as  free  or 
suppressed,  as  rapid  or  slow,  and,  above  all,  in  expression. 

It  appears  in  the  key.  The  deep  and  dark  passions,  or  any 
passion  when  intense,  will  express  itself  on  a  low  key.  The 
gayer  passions,  or  passion  in  general,  when  not  at  its  highest 
excitement,  will  express  itself  on  a  high  key — for  let  it  be 
remembered  that  when  passion  storms  it  is  not  at  its  hi^est 
excitement.  But  although  passion  has  its  key,  yet  key  in  itself 
cannot  form  a  scale  of  passion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  feature  in 
individual  peculiarity  of  voice. 

It  appears  in  the  loudness  and  softness  of  the  voice.  Loud- 
ness ana  softness  are  possible  on  all  keys.  Loudness  is  pro- 
duced by  increasing  the  volume  of  voice  and  prolonmig  the 
time  of  utterance;  softness,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of 
voice.     Softness  belongs  to  ihe  gay  and  gentle  passions,  under 

f;entle  excitement.  When  the  gay  and  gentle  passions  become 
oud,  they  take  the  high  key.  Loudness  belongs  to  passion 
when  majestic,  and  enei^etic,  and  self-possessed;  but  it  is 
loudness  on  the  low  key.  When  passion  is  noisy  and  frantic 
it  becomes  loud  on  the  high  key.  AH  passions  cannot  express 
themselves  in  soft  tones ;  but  they  may  all  express  themselves 
in  loud  ones.  The  loudness  of  tone,  therefore,  is  governed 
by  passion,  without  in  itself  being  indicative  of  the  character 
of  passion.  But  loudness  in  connection  with  key  might, 
perhaps,  be  formed  into  a  scale  to  denote  the  degrees  of 
excitement. 

It  appears  in  the  utterances,  as  connected  or  interrupted,  as 
free  or  suppressed,  as  rapid  or  slow.  These,  again,  mark  degrees 
of  excitement.  Passion  at  its  highest  excitement  is  interrupted, 
slow,  and  suppressed ;  at  lesser  degrees  of  excitement,  connected, 
free,  and  rapid. 
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Above  all,  the  laD^age  of  the  tone  appears  in  expression. 
Of  all  the  Tarieties  of  the  tone  that  we  have  as  yet  enumerated, 
softness  alone  marks  a  kind  of  passion,  and  is,  therefore,  involved 
in  expression.  All  the  others  mark  onlv  a  state  of  the  passions^ 
without  being  distinctive  marks  of  tne  passions  themselves. 
But  expression  marks  the  kind  of  passion.  It  is.  that  peculiaritj 
of  tone  which  passion  gives  to  the  voice  to  denote  its  kind,  and 
to  communicate  with  the  human  heart.  But  what  is  this  pecu« 
liarity  of  tone  ?  How  can  it  be  described  1  ,  We  say,  the  tones 
of  love  and  tenderness,  the  tones  of  compassion,  the  tones  of 
confidence,  the  tones  of  fear  and  horror,  the  tones  of  malice^ 
envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  &c.  But  can  we  say  anything 
further?  Can  we  tell  what  are  the  distinctive  expressions  of 
these  tones  1  It  is  impossible.  They  are  like  light  and  colors 
known  by  the  sensation,  but  incapable  of  being  represented 
luider  any  symbols.  Expression  is  but  another  name  for  the 
language  of  passion  itself,  which  we  have  already  designated  as 
the  universal  language  of  the  heart,  which  the  heart  always 
speaks  and  always  understands.  It  re(|uires  to  be  described  by 
no  other  language,  to  be  translated  into  no  other  language^ 
because  the  most  perfect  lan^age  in  itself;  and  that  it  cannot 
be  described  or  translated  is  ue  very  condition  of  its  perfection. 

The  enquiry  which  we  started  respecting  the  origin  of  those 
modifications  of  the  voice  which  are  essential  to  intelligible 
speech,  must  extend  itself,  also,  to  those  modifications  of  the 
voice  which  belong  to  passion,  and  if  the  former  cannot  be 
traced  to  custom,  much  less  the  latter.  Intonations  to  mark  the 
tho\^ht  might  be  a  subject  of  convention,  but  conventional 
intonations  are  precluded  by  the  very  idea  of  passion,  which 
never  deliberates  and  contrives,  but  speaks  and  acts.  The 
ngns  of  passion  in  the  voice,  like  the  signs  of  passion  in  the  eye 
and  in  the  muscles  of  the  countenance,  are  an  inspiration  of 
nature. 

A  question  here  arises  of  a  very  interesting  nature.  Can  the 
language  of  passion  in  the  tone  be  cultivated  or  made  a  subject 
of  education  1 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
no  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  language  for  the  tones  of  passion, 
nor  any  symbols  contrived  to  represent  them ;  we  can  know  them 
only  in  themselves. 

There  are  but  two  methods  by  which  these  tones  could  be 
learned.  Either  by  attending  the  public  assemblies,  if  great 
orators  chance  to  be  found  there,  and  listening  to  their  tones  of 
passion  under  the  excitement  which  great  occasions  and  mo^ 
mentous  interests  produce,  or  by  listening  to  the  recitation  of 
passionate  pieces  by  professors  of  elocution.  The  first  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  superior  method  of  the  two,  but  would  be 
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attended  with  the  difficulty,  that  such  schools  of  elocution  would 
be  rare,  their  instructions  infrequent,  and  accessible  only  to  a 
few.  Yet,  supposing  it  were  otherwise,  could  the  tones  of 
passion  indeed  be  learned  from  the  public  speaking  of  great 
orators  1  A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  it  is  impracti- 
cable. The  orator  speaks  in  the  tones  of  passion,  because  he  is 
under  the  inspirations  of  passion ;  with  him  it  is  nature  and 
truth,  and,  therefore,  it  is  power.  The  student  of  oratory  returns 
home  electrified  by  the  display,  and  ambitious  of  imitating  the 
splendid  model.  He  attempts  it,  and  catches  tones  and  manner, 
as  he  imagines,  with  tolerable  success.  But  has  he  the  genmne 
tones  of  passion  ?  His  tones  confessedly  are  imitations,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  artificial.  The  orator,  rapt  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  glowing  with  passion,  forgets  tone  and  manner,  and  it 
IS  because  he  forgets  tone  and  manner,  and  yields  himself  to 
thought  and  feeling,  that  he  is  what  he  is.  While  the  student 
of  oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  making  the  tone  and  manner  his 
ohjecty  passes  by  the  very  power  which  produces  them. 

If  tiie  first  method  be  impracticable  then,  afortioriy  the  second 
must  be  impracticable.  A  professor  of  elocutioti  is  himself  either 
an  imitator  or  an  actor.  If  he  is  a  mere  imitator,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  not  the  genuine  tones  of  passion  himself,  he  cannot  teach 
them.  By  an  actor,  we  mean  one  who  by  a  powerful  imagination 
transforming  himself  into  the  very  character  he  represents,  loses 
his  own  being  in  the  imagined  beine  of  another,  and  then  speaks 
like  that  being,  under  the  full  force  of  imagined  circumstances  also, 
the  genuine  language  of  passion.  Such  was  Garrick.  Such  was 
Siddons.  Now  a  professor  of  elocution  may  have  this  high 
and  splendid  power  of  genius.  But  still  the  tones  of  passion 
cannot  be  learned  from  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
cannot  be  learned  from  a  great  orator.  Nor  will  it  be  possible 
for  him,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  any  ^eat  actor,  to  give  to 
another  the  power  of  acting,  however  minute  and  laborious  he 
may  be  in  his  instructions ;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
imagination  and  feeling  cannot  be  taught.  But  if  it  were  possible 
to  communicate  the  power  of  acting,  'this  would  not  constitute 
oratory.  The  orator  speaks  his  own  sentiments,  the  actor  the 
sentiments  of  another;  and  although  by  the  imagination  the 
sentiments  of  another  should  become  for  the  time  the  sentiments 
of  the  actor  or  of  the  pupil  of  this  system ;  still  it  would  be  a  most 
circuitous  and  unnatural  way  of  amving  at  the  power  of  speaking 
one's  own  sentiments  with  the  truth  of  passion,  to  practise  in 
imaginary  situations.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  inevitable, 
that  the  tones  of  passion  cannot  be  taught,  or  made  directly  the 
subject  of  education. 

The  intellectual  powers  frame  their  language  by  studied  and 
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laborious  efforts.  But  it  is  the  absolute  and  unvarying  condition 
of  the  language  of  the  passions,  that  it  be  unstudied.  This  holds 
true  both  with  respect  to  the  thought  and  the  tone.  The  lan- 
^age  cannot  be  spoken  unless  the  passion  is  present,  and  then 
It  has  the  spontaneity,  strength,  and  splendor  of  inspiration ; 
then  every  heart  becomes  a  conductor,  and  in  the  largest  masses 
the  passion  is  at  once  everywhere  present,  to  thrill  and  to  subdue. 

There  are  many  facts  which  illustrBite  and  confirm  these 
remarks. 

The  first  we  shall  mention,  and  one,  too,  most  worthy  of  notice^ 
is  that  great  orators  have  never  been  made  in  the  schools  of 
oratory.  We  believe  it  is  equally  true  that  no  great  actor  has 
ever  been  formed  by  theatrical  discipline.  They  may  have 
labored  like  Demosthenes  to  overcome  natural  defects,  to 
strengthen  the  voice,  to  acquire  a  clear  and  correct  pronunciation, 
to  remove  bad  habits ;  they  must  have  labored  to  furnish  the 
intellect,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  their  native  tongue.  But 
the  language  of  passion  they  were  never  taught,  and  mey  were 
great  because  they  never  affected  it  but  left  it  to  its  proper 
power,  knowing  full  well  that  studied  contrivances  can  no 
more  make  the  language  of  passion,  than  passion  can  make 
studied  contrivances.  Another  fact  no  less  curious  than  im- 
portant is,  that  many  great  orators  and  actors  have  never 
appeared  at  the  same  time.  There  was  but  one  Pericles  in 
Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles;  but  one  Demosthenes,  in 
the  time  of  Demosthenes ;  but  one  Cicero  in  Rome ;  but 
one  Chatham  in  the  British  Parliament;  but  one  Patrick 
Henry  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia;  and  a  Garrick  and  a 
Siddons  appeared  without  competitors.  Now,  if  the  tones  of 
passion  can  be  taught,  why  have  not  orators  and  actors  multiplied 
themselves  since  multitudes  hung  in  admiration  upon  their  lips  ? 
But  instead  of  multiplying  themselves,  their  very  splendor  and  {)er« 
fection  prevented  it  and  retained  them  in  solitary  conspicuity. 
The  passions  as  independent  and  formative  powers  were  for- 
gotten and  became  impersonated  in  their  great  representatives. 
To  speak  the  language  of  the  passions  was  to  speak  like  Demos- 
thenes, or  like  Garrick :  the  aspirant  lost  the  consciousness  of  that 
which  was  within  himself  in  endeavoring  to  copy  the  model  with- 
out; and  as  no  one  could  speak  like  Demosthenes,  or  like  Garrick, 
without  feeling  like  them,  the  efforts  to  imitate  produced  at  best 
plausible  counterfeits,  and  often  disgusting  caricatures.  Have 
we  not  ourselves  frequently  observed  the  very  striking  effects  of 
the  same  influence ;  how,  when  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
the  head  of  a  literary  institution,  some  man  of  distinguished 
powers  of  oratory  has  been  found,  those  who  aimed  at  oratorical 
accomplishments  strove  to  copy  his  tones  and  manner,  multiplying 
his  caricatures  without  ever  producing  among  all  their  numbers 
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even  a  duplicate  of  the  orator  himself  1  They  forgot  the  secret  of 
his  power,  which  lay  in  experiencing  passion,  while  they  merely 
imitated  its  external  manifestations. 

Again — ^great  orators  have  generally  appeared  during  times  of 
high  excitement — when  liberty  or  religion  were  contending  for 
their  rights.  Then  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  led  on  by  the 
highest  energies  of  passion ;  then  the  poor  tricks  of  art  are  de- 
spised, and  nature  speaks.  In  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  all 
men  are  orators  when  under  the  strong  movements  of  noble  pas- 
sion. Compassion,  benevolence,  patriotism,  religion,  in  their 
genuine  and  commanding  influences  unloose  the  tongue  as  they 
open  the  heart  of  any  man.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  displays 
01  oratory  are  made  bv  the  untutored  savage,  simply  because  he 
feels  deeply  and  speaks  only  as  he  feels. 

We  mention  another  fact.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  decline 
<rf  oratory  began  with  and  in  the  schools  of  the  rfaetocicians. 
The  great  masters  of  oratory  were  formed  under  the  hand  oi 
nature.  But  when  in  the  power  and  consideration  which  they 
attained,  the  value  of  oratory  was  seen,  then  numerous  teachers 
sprang  up  and  endeavored  to  rival  nature  by  the  rules  of  art.  But 
as  the  true  motive  and  the  plastic  energy  were  wanting  the j  pro* 
dttced  merely  showy  forms  of  elaborate  finish,  without  life  or 
expression,  which  gained  popularity  only  when  the  occasions  of 
genuine  eloquence  had  ceased,  and  persevering  pomp  and  pre«« 
tension  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  public  taste. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  as  a  fact  of  no  uncommon  occuiience, 
that  orators  whose  power  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  ace, 
notwithstanding,  obnoxious  to  criticism.  This  admits  of  only 
one  explanation.  Their  bad  pronunciation,  their  awkward 
gesticulations,  their  harsh  and  provincial  tones,  although  forming 
serious  defects,  cannot  prevent  the  language  of  the  passions 
from  reaching  the  heart. 

^  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  fact,  that  those  who  have  fnac* 
ticed  with  care  under  what  is  esteemed  the  best  instruction 
fail  to  affect  us.  They,  indeed,  may  be  considered  beyond 
criticism.    The   emphasis  and  inflexions  are  all  made  at  the 

E roper  places.  The  intonations  are  clear  and  elegant.  The 
nrsts  of  passion  apt  and  striking,  and  the  gesture  graceful.  We 
admire  the  speaker,  but  we  do  not  feel  the  power  of  eloquence. 
Instead  of  giving  effect  to  thought,  llie  thought  becomes  only  the 
occasion  and  instrument  of  personal  display.  In  the  former 
Instances,  all  the  graces  and  proprieties  may  be  wanting,  but  the 

Eesence  of  the  soul  of  oratory  compensates  for  their  absence. 
the  latter  instances,  all  the  graces  and  proprieties  are  present, 
but  the  soul  of  oratory  is  wanting,  for  which  nothing  can  com- 
pensate. 
There  is  still  another  feet :  the  professed  teachers  of  otatofj 
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are  rarely 'found  to  exert  the  powers  of  oratory.  They  are, 
indeed,  nice  in  criticism,  and  often  elegant  and  pleasing  in  their 
recitations,  but  still  they  are  mere  imitators,  or,  at  the  highest, 
actors.  If  mere  imitators,  then  their  rules  have  most  signally  failed 
iwith  respect  to  themselves.  They  have  not  attained  to  the 
language  of  the  passions.  Qr,  suppose  them  to  have  gained  the 
hi^h  and  fascinating  power  of  acting,  still  this  is  not  oratory. 
They  do  not  present  us  the  example  of  speaking  one's  own 
sentiments  with  a  truth  and  power  to  electrify  and  subdue. 
Imitation  and  acting  not  only  fail  in  presenting  us  oratory  in 
themselves,  they  do  not  even  contain  the  discipline  of  oratory* 
Why  do  not  those  who  are  great  in  both  exert  the  power  of 
oratory  )  Why  do  they  not  control  the  bar,  surround  the  pulpit 
with  conviction,  hold  the  assemblies  of  the  people  in  silence  by 
the  majesty  of  truth,  and -fill  the  senate  with  their  thunders  1  I£ 
imitation  and  acting  formed  the  discipline  of  oratory,  those  who 
are  accomplished  in  bodi  ought  to  give  us  the  illustrations  in 
tiieir  own  persons.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  habita 
induced  by  these  arts  are  unfavorable  to  oratory.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  namely,  imitation,  can  an  artificial  discipline  of  the 
Toice  prepare  it  for  speaking  the  tones  of  nature?  Can  the 
atfected  utterance  of  the  sentiments  of  another,  which  you  do  not 
feel,  prepare  you  for  the  impassioned  utterance  of  your  own 
s^itiments  1  Ko  more  than  the  heart  can  be  taught  to  feel  by 
affecting  feeling,   or  the  countenance  be  made  to  express  the 

genuine  emotions  of  the  soul  through  the  grimaces  of  hypocrisy, 
ratory  and  imitation  are  not  the  same  in  kind,  they  are  op* 
posites.  Their  resemblance  is  only  the  resemblance  of  the 
counterfeit  to  the  real ;  but  the  counterfeit  can  never  be  trans* 
muted  into  the  real. 

With  respect  to  acting,  it  also  is  not  the  same  in  kind.  The 
actor  imagines  a  character  and  circumstances,  and  then  speakf 
under  the  influence  of  passionfi  awakened  by  these  imagi* 
nations.  He  thus  becomes  habituated  to  speak  out  of  his  proper 
self.  He  is  Richard  or  Hamlet.  The  more  complete  the  trancu 
formation,  the  better  for  his  purpose.  But  how  different  it 
this  from  speaking  on  a  real  occasion,  where  the  subject  is 
connected  with  the  speaker^s  heart,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  habits  of 
mind,  generated  b]r  the  real,  cannot  assimilate  with  those  gene- 
rated by  the  imaginary  occasion.  The  first  is  direct  thinking 
and  feeling,  connected  with  present  and  visible  interests,  and 
actual  responsibilities,  and,  therefore,  sustained  and  flowing  on* 
The  other  is  without  original  thought,  vnth  feelings  limited  to 
the  remote,  attended  with  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  evanes- 
cent as  a  dream.  Could  Garrick  have  taken  ihe  place  of 
Chatham  1— -were  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeding  such  as  to  fit 
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Slim  for  the  oratory  of  Chatham  1    As  well  might  Chatham  haTe 
taken  the  place  of  Garrick. 

The  enquiry  will  here  be  made :  If  it  be  true  that  the  language 
of  passion  cannot  be  taught,  then  ought  not  Elocution,  as  a 
branch  of  education,  to  be  exploded  1  Elocution,  according  to 
the  current  acceptation,  ought  to  be  exploded;  but  in  its  place, 
the  true  study  of  oratory  can  be  introduced. 

All  will  agree  that  the  study  of  oratory  can  relate  to  only  two 
things — the  qualities  of  the  Voice  and  the  qualities  of  the  thought. 
Now,  our  ar^ment  is,  that  the  qualities  of  the  voice  depend 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  thought,  so  that  the  former  can  be  deve- 
loped only  through  the  latter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  deliver* 
ing  language,  was  at  first  inspired  and  fixed  by  the  sentiments* 
Now,  although  we  may  form  rules  by  watching  the  voice,  when 
under  the  ener^es  of  passion,  yet  there  must  be  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  m  the  way  of  reducing  tiiem  to  practice,  inasmuch 
as  when  we  watch  the  tones,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  rules,  we 
divert  the  mind  from  the  inspirations  of  the  sentiment.  An  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  cultivating  the  tones  of  passion,  has  been 
drawn  from  the  astonishing  efi&cts  which  cultivation  produces  od 
the  voice  with  respect  to  musical  execution.  The  cases,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  parallel.  Music,  although  capable  of 
adaptation  to  sentiment,  is  not  the  expression  of  it.  Language, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  direct  expression  of  sentiment  I& 
music,  the  voice  is  not  obeying  any  particular  passion  or  senti- 
ment, but  is  passing  through  changes  by  fixed  scientific  connec- 
tions. In  oratory,  the  very  condition  is,  that  the  voice  obey  the 
passion  and  sentiment.  The  one  is  the  law  of  melody,  and  the 
other  the  law  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  cultivation,  however,  to  which  the  voice  may  be 
submitted,  of  a  very  important  character.  If  it  be  defective 
or  weak,  it  may  be  corrected  and  strengthened  by  judicious 
exercise,  without  reference  to  sentiment.  This  was  the  case  of 
Demosthenes ;  his  efforts  were  not  to  acquire  the  tones  of  pas- 
sion, but  to  cure  physical  defects,  namely,  weakness  and  stam- 
mering. Music  may  be  cultivated  in  reference  to  the  inflexions 
and  compass  of  the  voice,  as  preparatory  to  oratory.  A  clear 
articulation  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are  capital  qualities, 
which  are  also  to  be  cultivated  as  preparatory  to  oratory. 
Those  modifications  of  the  voice  which  have  reference  to  tne 
intelligibility  of  lan^age,  such  as  emphasis,  and  the  rising,  fall- 
ing, and  circumflex  inflexions,  should  be  cultivated  by  exercises 
in  reading.  This  is  necessary,  especially  for  two  reasons :  first, 
when  taught  to  read  in  childhood  through  injudicious  instruction 
we  acquire  habits  of  intonation  which  are  anything  but  natural. 
These  are  apt  to  adhere  more  or  less  to  the  individual  afterwards. 
Now  these,  or  any  other  errors,  as  respects  intelligible  speaking, 
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may  be  corrected  bj  reading  exercises,  and  the  voice  restored  to 
the  influence  of  nature.  Secondly  :  reading  has  an  elocution  of 
its  o^n^  which  we  may  attend  to  without  conflicting  with  the 
hi^er  power  of  oratory.  In  mere  correct  reading  we  give  a  pe- 
culiarity to  the  tone  which  indicates  that  we  are  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  another,  we  do  not  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  act* 
Now  it  is  important  that  we  do  this  with  a  good  articulation  and 
intelligibly  ;  and  this  may  be  attained  by  practice.  But  if  ti^e 
piece  to  be  read  contain  the  language  of  passion,  then  at  once  art 
'will  fail,  and  the  inspirations  of  passion  must  be  relied  upon. 
To  read  such  a  piece  by  rule,  however  el^antly,  is  treason 
against  nature,  for  which  we  shall  receive  a  retribution  in  the 
production  of  artificial  habits. 

Declamation  also,  with  certain  restrictions,  may  be  introduced 
into  our  educational  system.  The  pieces  selected  may  be  of  the 
narrative  or  descriptive  kind,  where  the  speaker  is  not  required  to 
assume  a  character,  but  where  he  may  speak  under  the  influence  of 
his  own  naturally-awakened  feelings.  But  then  he  ought  not  to 
speak  such  pieces,  unless,  upon  tnal,  he  finds  his  own  feelings 
readily  entering  into  them.  The  sentimental  are  the  best,  but  the 
sentiments  should  be  such  as  the  speaker  feels  interested 
in,  such  as  he  can  easily  make  his  own,  such  as  he  feels 
he  would  himself  have  written  had  he  possessed  the  ability.  The 
principle  is,  to  select  such  pieces  as  will  lead  to  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing our  own  sentiments  with  unafiected  interest.  But  whait 
shall  we  think  of  the  practice  of  mounting  the  stage  and,  in  the 
character  of  Hannibal  or  Bonaparte  addressing  an  army  on  the 
eve  of  battle ;  or  in  the  character  of  Antony  making  a  speech  over 
the  body  of  Cesar ;  or  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  uttering  a 
soliloquy ;  or  in  the  character  of  satan  making  a  speech  to  the 
fallen  spirits  in  Pandsemonium  1  If  this  were  action  it  would 
not  be  oratory.  But  it  cannot  be  action.  No  imagination  is  vivid 
enough  for  the  performance.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable^ 
absurd,  and  ridiculous,  attempt  at'imitation.  If  oratory  cannot  be 
gained  in  this  way,  why  practice  it  1  It  is  worse  than  no  instruo* 
tion  to  learn  what  must  be  hereafter  unlearned  when  we  come 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  where  every  man  must  act 
his  own  character,  and  where,  not  frothy  declamation,  but  burn- 
ing thought  must  speak  to  men. 

Another  method  of  cultivating  oratory,  is  the  speaking  of  ori- 
ginal compositions.  This  cannot  be  followed  with  too  much 
assiduity.  If  performed  carelessly  it  avails  little ;  but  if  the  com- 
positions be  prepared  with  pains  and  a  laudable  ambition,  if  the 
subject  be  one  in  which  the  writer  is  interested,  and  which  he 
feels  desirous  to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  there  will  be  in  liie 
whole  performance  a  salutary  discipline,  both  as  respects  elo- 
quence of  style  and  genuine  oratory. 
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Fof^ude  debates  are  superior  to  all  otber  exercises,  ^rbeii  pro- 
perly conducted.  The  speaker  should  speak  only  from  his  own 
oonvictions,  he  should  msike  ample  preparation  in  the  thought,  and 
then  yield  himself  to  the  interest  and  ardor  of  discussion.  Such 
exercises  may  give  birth  to  oratory  ;  they  certainly  will  prepare 
the  way.  Here  mind  comes  in  conflict  with  mind,  and  the  studied 
gesture  and  artificial  tone  are  foi^otten.  The  arts  and  tricks  rf 
a  spurious  oratory  could  not  be  made  to  appear  more  despicaUe 
than  by  introducing  them  into  the  forum* 

In  forming  the  orator,  however,  the  principal  discipline  relates 
to  the  thou^ts  and  feelings.  Oratory  is  composed  of  the  tones 
which  thought  and  feeling  inspire,  and  the  thought  and  feeling 
contain  the  only  true  measure  of  the  oratory*  The  loftier  thoagiit, 
tlie  nobler  and  more  glowing  feeling  of  one  mind  will  mark  the 
superiority  of  his  oratory,  if  he  speak  inartificially.  But  still  the 
humbler  thought,  and  the  less  soaring  passion  of  another,  will 
kave  its  measure  of  oratory. 

Whilst,  therefore,  all  that  direct  attention  should  be  paid  to 
oratory  which  has  been  remarked  above,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  finished  and  disciplined  intellect,  the  purified  and  exalted 
heart,  and  a  lJM>rough  acquaintance  with  language,  form  its  springs. 
One  of  the  strongest  objections  against  popular  elocution  is,  tost 
it  deludes  its  pupils  into  the  belief  that  they  have  become  orators 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  while  as  yet  its  fountaiAS  hafe 
Mt  been  opened  in  the  soul.  Oratory  is  not  an  accomplishment 
of  the  schoolboy,  but  the  attribute  of  a  ripened  and  godlike  mind. 

As  a  specimen  of  oratory,  let  us  take  the  oratory  of  Lord 
Bacon,  as  described  by  Ben  Jonson:  "There  happened  in  my 
time  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking. 
No  man  ever  spoice  more  neatly,  more  presslv,  more  mightily,  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No 
member  oi  his  speech  but  consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His 
baarers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss. 
He  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  or 
pleased  at  his  devotion.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
vaS)  that  he  should  make  an  end.^' 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  that  we  shall  mention  as  a  part  of 
this  discipline  and  preparation  for  oratory.  It  is  this,  to  enter 
into  the  world  neither  as  an  isolated  nor  as  a  selfish  being,  hot 
with  all  the  generous  sympathies  of  humanity,  feeling  that  the 
0eat  interests  of  the  world  are  common  interests  in  which  all  must 
bear  a  part.  These  interests  are  expressed  by  a  few  words,  bnt 
how  vai^  their  relations !  Art,  science,  law,  politics,  and  reli- 
gion. He  that  will  enter  the  world  to  prosecute  these  in  truth  and 
righteousness,  must  think,  and  feel,  and  speak ;  and  then  thought 
vnll  be  tike  birth  of  wisdon^  and  feeling  will  be  the  soul  rf 
speech,  and  such  speech  will  be  oratory. 
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To  conclude,  all  that  caa  be  done  for  oratory  in  education  is 
merely  preparatory.  We  might  as  well  try  to  make  poets  as  to 
make  orators.  We  may  prescribe  fitting  and  genial  studies  and 
exercises,  but  the  orator,  as  well  as  the  poet,  can  alone  make 
himself,  or  must  be  made  by  an  inspiration  from  heaven. 
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SANCTIFICATION. 

^^  Some  theologians,"  says  our  author,  ^'  have  made  justification 
a  condition  of  sanctification  instead  of  making  sanctification  a  con- 
dition of  justification.  But  this,  we  shall  see,  is  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject.  The  mistake  is  founded  in  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  both  of  justification  and  of  sanctincation. 
They  make  sanctification  to  consist  in  something  else  than  in 
the  will's  entire  subjection  or  consecration  to  God  ;  and  justifica- 
tion they  regard  as  a  forensic  transaction,  conditionated  cm  the 
first  act  of  faith  in  Christ.  Whole-hearted  obedience  to  Gk>d,  or 
entire  conformity  to  his  law,  they  regard  as  a  very  rare,  and  many  of 
them,  as  an  impractical  attainment  in  this  life.  Hence  they  condi- 
tionate  justification  upon  simple  faith,  not  regarding  faith  as  at  all 
implying  present  conformity  of  heart  to  the  law  of  God.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  very  use  of  language,  that  they  lay  very  little  stress 
upon  personal  holiness,  as  a  condition  of  acceptance  with  God.'''  If 
our  author  means,  as  it  would  seem  he  does  from  his  use  of  Ian* 
guage,  to  insinuate  or  charge  that  the  theologians  he  refers  to 
are  not  careful  and  zealous  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  holiness, 
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and  its  reality  as  an  indispensable  evidence  of  a  justified  state,  or 
that  their  teaching  and  preaching  do  not  secure  conscientious  and 
devoted  lives  of  new  obedience,  he  insinuates  and  charges  what  he 
cannot  prove.  The  piety  and  morality  of  the  men  he  thus  reproach- 
es, and  of  their  churches  generally,  will  not  lose  anything  in  com- 
parison with  those  that  affiliate  and  sympathize  with  him  and  his 
school.  The  odium  theologicum  is  a  very  weak  argument,  and 
what  we  would  not  expect  from  one  who  claims  to  be  perfect. 
The  above  extract  does  express  the  truth,  that  the  theologians 
referred  to  deny  sanctification  to  be  the  condition  of  justification. 
But  our  author  uses  it  with  evident  intent  to  be  understood,  that 
they  who  deny  and  oppose  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  as 
he  teaches  it,  are,  to  some  degree,  indifierent,  or  at  least  far  less 
concerned  about  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  and  the  obligation  to 
maintain  it,  than  he  and  his  school  are.  For  he  says  ^'  that  it  is 
Antinomiauism,"^  and  that  *^  a  denial  of  (bis)  doctrine  prepares 
the  minds  of  ministers  to  temporize  and  wink  at  great  iniquity  in 
their  churches.'^'  This  is  grievous  slander.  We  will  not  return 
the  compliment  as  broadly  as  it  has  been  given,  but  must  remark 
that  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  we  have  witnessed  so 
much  manoeuvring  and  deception,  and  such  developments  of 
rampant  censoriousness,  spiritual  pride,  self-conceit  and  lyii^^ 
slander,  in  connexion  with  this  doctrine,  on  the  part  of  its  ad- 
vocates, that  we  should  be  on  our  miard,  and  put  no  confidence 
in  the  man  or  the  church,  that  professes  ^^  entire  sanctification,' 
as  taught  by  our  author  and  his  school.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  so.  For,  having  affirmed  of  themselves 
what  is  false  before  Gtod,  the  power  of  perceiving  truth  has,  as 
its  legitimate  punishment,  been  so  far  impaired,  that  they  now 
cease  to  be  aware  when  thev  depart  from  truth  before  men. 

Our  author  assumes  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  other  effectual 
provision  made  for  the  holiness  of  men,  but  that  which  makes 
sanctification  the  condition  of  justification.  This  is  the  common 
assumption  of  all  unsanctified  minds ;  and  it  operates  powerfully 
and  extensively  to  keep  men  firom  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
looking  confidently  for  the  ^ce  of  Grod  unto  eternal  life.  We 
do  indeed,  in  common  wim  the  theologians  whom  our  author 
condemns  and  traduces,  deny  that  sanclSfication  is  the  condition 
of  justification,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ^^condition,'' 
nor  do  we  think  it  either  necessary  or  efficacious  to  secure  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  life,  to  assume  and  teach  that  it  is.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  found  and  believe  that  this  very  idea,  the  prece- 
dence of  holiness  as  a  condition  of  justification,  operates  as  an 
efficient  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  being  brought  to 
Christ,  and  powerfully,  in  some  who  think  they  have  come  to 
>  Him,  to  secure  the  developments  of  spiritual  pnde,  or  self-r%h- 
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teousness,  or  censoriousness.    The  theolo^ans  condemned  bj 
our  author,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  so  bitterly  denounced  by 
him,  are  very  careful  to  teach  that,  coincident  with  justification, 
and  by  the  very  actings  of  the  faith  that  justifies,  the  Spirit  of  God 
regenerates,  and  ever  thereafter  sanctifies.    While  they  discard 
"works  or  deeds  of  law,  as  the  precedent  condition  of  justification, 
they  as  positively  affirm,  that  the  fEiith  which  justifies  is  not  mere 
science  like  the  faith  of  deyils,  but  such  a  realizing  apprehension 
and  belief  of  the  great  facts  testified  by  Jesus  Chnst,  concerning 
Himself,  His  Father,  and  the  way  of  justification  through  him,  as 
will  bring  the  motive  influence  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  excel- 
lence, grace,  and  love  of  God  in  Chnst,  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
and  heart,  in  determining  to  and  promoting  holiness.    Its  natural 
and  certain  tendency  in  this  way,  they  plainly  and  pointedly  urge 
firom  the  Word  of  God,  as  it  '^  works  by  love,  punfies  the  heart, 
and  overcomes  the  world."    Appropriate  fruits  or  good  works, 
prove  the  genuineness  of  faith  and  the  fact  of  justification,  which 
18  very  dinerent  from  their  being  the  precedent  condition.    Our 
author  either  confounds  or  identifies  these  things,  and  in  the 
boldest  manner  so  perfectly  inverts  the  order  of  God's  operations 
in  the  justification  and  i^vation  of  men,  as  to  make  them  lustily 
themselves,  always  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  become  and  keep 
themselves  perfectly  holy.     "  The  Bible  everywhere  represents 
justified  persons  as  sanctified,  and  always  expressly  or  impliedly 
conditionates  justification  upon  sanctification.  1  Cor.  6  :  11 :  And 
such  were  some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified, 
but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.''* 

,    We  have  here  both  the  author's  view  plainly  stated,  and  his  at- 
tempt as  a  biblical  expositor,  to  prove  it.    Because  the  apostle,  in 
his  detail  of  facts,  evidencing  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  cha- 
racter and  state  of  the  converts  at  Corinth,  puts  sanctification  before 
justification,  therefore  he  infers  that  the  former  is  the  condition  of 
the  latter !    The  apostle,  designing  to  contrast  their  present  and 
former  character  and  state,  most  naturally  begins  with  the  de- 
velopments in  their  actions  and  habits  which  give  evidence  of 
their  state,  and  thus  traces  them  to  their  proper  source.     A  dif- 
ferent design  would  have  si^gested  a  different  course.    Design- 
ing to  prove  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  in  a  living  state,  we  should 
naturally  say  he  moves,  walks,  thinks,  and  lives,   placing   the 
cause  last.    So  regeneration  and  sanctification  are  stated  first  as 
the  consequents  or  accompaniments  and  proofs  of  justification. 
We  apply  his  mode  of  reasoning,  and  prove  from  the  apostle  the 
very  reverse  of  our  author's  inference.    "  Qod  has  chosen  you 
to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth."*    Does  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  precede  faith  as  its  eon- 
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dition  ?  So  Peter  writes,  ^^  Elect  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  unto  the  blood  of  Chrisf '  Does 
sanctification  precede  obedience,  and  do  both  precede  the  appli- 
cation of  Christ's  atonement  as  the  condition?  Our  author's  in- 
ference is  a  perfect  non-sequitur ;  nor  can  he  find  a  fitter  speci- 
men to  his  purpose,  although  he  says  that  the  passage  in  Corin- 
thians is  ^^  but  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whidi  justified  persons 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible^"  As  little  to  his  purpose  is  bis  next 
quotation,  from  Rom*  6 :  1,  which  does  indeed  prove  that  ^^  they 
only  are  justified  who  walk  after  the  Spirit."  JBut  this  walking 
after  the  Spirit  is  the  immediate,  certain  result,  and  necessary 
evidence,  not  the  condition  of  justification.  He  confounds  regen- 
eration with  sanctification,  not,  however,  as  the  cause  with  its 
effect,  the  one  being  characteristically  different  from  the  otho* ; 
but  makes  them  to  differ,  only  as  a  higher  and  a  lower  state. 
For,  in  reply  to  the  anticipated  objection,  that  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  sanctification  as  a  thing  that  comes  after  regeneration,  and  to 
be  sought  and  arrived  at,  by  the  Christian,  he  affirms,  that  the 
word  is  used  in  a  ^^  higher  sense,"  to  denote  ^^  a  state  of  being 
settled,  established  in  faith,  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  h&nft 
so  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  gospel,  as  to  hold 
on  in  the  way  of  life  steadfastly,  immovably,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord."* 

In  his  third  volume  our  author  has  laid  out  all  his  force  on  this 
subject,  which,  as  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  his  school,  he  makes  ^^  a 
fundamental  question  in  theology." 

He  has  transformed,  by  his  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  langoag^ 
with  which  the  ears  of  Christians  have  been  long  familiar  and 
wrought  confusion  only.  Holiness,  sanctification  and  obedience, 
have  all  their  place  in  his  nomenclature,  and  are  retained  stiJJ  as 
technics ;  but  they  mean  not  in  his  lips  what  they  have  done 
among  evangelical  Christians.  Along  with  them  he  has  intro- 
duced others,  which,  according  to  his  system  are  the  synonymes 
of  these,  but  have  become  the  preferred  phrases,  and,  with  some 
boasters  of  perfection,  the  merest  cantings — ^such  as  ^^  entire 
sanctification,''  "  entire  obedience,"  "  entire  consecration  of 
will,"  "  of  heart,"  "  of  life  to  God,"  "  full-hearted  consecration," 
*^  sincerity,"  "  honesty  of  intention,"  "  moral  perfection."  These 
are  all  used  as  convertible  terms  for  ^^  holiness,"  and  holiness  as 
another  phrase  for  perfect  sinlessness.  They  all  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  logical  subtlety,  by  which  to  reach  a  conclusion  uniforra- 
iy  aimed  at.  It  is  both  painful  and  alarming  to  see  what  a 
^op  of  expressions  he  marshals  around  him,  and  how  by  his  jxbi* 
losophy  they  become  the  merest  engines  of  sophistry,  by  which 
to  fgive  scope  smd  power  to  error.  Already  have  we  met  with 
some  of  his  disciples,  who  have  played  most  skilfully  vrith  them, 
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and  had  learned  so  to  identify  in  their  use  of  the  terms,  holiness, 

Serfection,  entire  sanctification,  etc.,  that  those  "who  reject  the 
octrine  and  pretence  of  perfection,  have  been  denounced  and 
slandered  as  opposed  to  holiness  and  strangers  to  the  grace  of 
sa  notification. 

Our  author  makes  no  distinction  here,  except  between  ^^  pre^ 
sent  full  obedience,  or  entire  consecration  to  God,"  and  ^^  conttnU' 
al  abiding  consecration,  or  obedience  to  Ood."  The  former  he 
calls  sanctification,  the  latter  ^^  entire  sanctification,"  which  last 
expression  is  the  preferred  equivalent  for  "  sinless  perfection.^* 
In  defining  sanctification  he  is  careful  to  affirm  that  ^^  it  does  not 
imply  any  constitutional  change  of  either  soul  or  body,^' — ^^  is  not 
a  phenomenon  or  state  of  the  intelligence,"—'^  belongs  to  neither 
the  reason,  conscience,  nor  unders'.anding'*  * — "  is  not  a  mere  feel- 
ing of  any  kind," — '^  is  not  a  desire  an  appetite,  a  passion,  a  pro- 
pensity, an  emotion,  nor  indeed  any  kind  or  degree  of  feeling,— 
IS  not  a  state  or  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility," — ^but  "  is  a  phe- 
'  nomenon  of  the  will  or  a  voluntary  state  of  mind."  *  The  terms  cnp 
and  dy*a|a*  translated  "  to  sanctify,"  he  says  are  used  by  the  inspired 
writers  "  to  represent  the  act  of  consecrating  one's  self  or  any- 
thing else  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  highest  well-being  of 
the  universe,"—"  not  only  an  act  of  the  will,  but  an  ultimate  act 
or  choice,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  volition  or  executive  act 
of  the  will."  "  Sanctification  as  a  state  diflFeringfrom  a  holy  ac^," 
he  says,  ^'  is  q,  standing  vltimate  intention  and  exactly  synonymous 
or  identical  with  a  state  of  obedience  or  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God."  '^  Sanctification  consists  in  the  will's  devoting  or  conse- 
crating itself  and  the  whole  being,  all  we  are  and  have,  so  far  as 
powers,  susceptibilities,  possessions,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
will  to  the  service  of  God,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  high- 
est interests  of  God  and  of  being.  Sanctification,  then,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  entire  obedience  for  the  time  being  to  the  law,"  • 
This  description  does  not  accord  with  the  Scriptural  account  of 
sanctification.  A  very  essential  element,  entering  into  the  Scriptu- 
ral representation  of  its  nature,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  our  author 
in  his  description  of  it.  The  influence  and  agency  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  are  radically  important,  so  much  so,  and  so  essential,  that 
the  sanctification  of  men  is  truly  and  appropriately  His  work. 
There  is  a  consecration,  other  than  that  of  man's  own  voluntary 
and  entire  surrender  of  himself  to  God.  which  the  word  is  some- 
times used  to  denote,  and  which  enters  into  the  Scriptural  account 
of  sanctification.  Those  whom  God  has  given  to  Jesus  Christ, 
having  elected  them  from  the  mass  of  the  human  family  that  they 
shoula  be  holy,  are  set  apart,  in  God's  purpose,  and  have  a  new 
and  peculiar  relation  to  the  new  Covenant-Head  and  Redeemer 
assigned  to  them.    See  £ph.  1 :  4, 5.    He  claims  to  be  the  author 
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of  their  sanctification,  Ex.  31 :  13 ;  Ley.  20 :  8.  Beside  this  settimr 
them  apart  for  Himself,  He  Airther  consecrates  them  by  the  gin 
of  His  Spirit,  by  whose  influence  the  divine  agency  is  efficieiray 
carried  out  for  their  sanctification.  ^^  Because  God  hath  from  the 
beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit.^^  *  This  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Spirit  precedes  obedi- 
ence, and  is  designed  as  the  means  of  securing  it.  So  far  from 
the  sanctification  of  a  sinful  man  originating  and  consisting  in  the 
sovereign  choice  of  his  ovrn  free-will,  the  Bible  teaches,  that 
there  is  an  exercise  of  divine  sovereignty,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
traced  as  to  its  prime  source  and  eflScient  cause.  Peter  styles 
Christians  **  elect  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedi- 
ence.'' •  Here  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  precedes  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  holy  obedience,  as  the  means  does  the  end.  Ew 
&YM(rfiat  TtPBvfucTosy  "  by  the  sanctification  or  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Spirit. '^  £^s  vrraxoijy,  i.  e,  in  order  that  they  should  obey  the 
gospeL"  The  Spirit  employs  appropriate  means  in  this  work,  which, 
m  general,  is  the  truth,  the  word  of  God.  See  John  17 :  17,  19. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith  have  well  and  truly, 
therefore,  assigned  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
sanctification  of  the  sinner,  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  we  consider  it  a  capital  error — a  radical  and  fatal  defect  in 
our  author's  system — that  the  influence  and  agency  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  work,  are  made  to  stand  so  far  in  the  back-eround,  and  are 
so  indistinctly  defined.  There  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  sanc- 
tification, as  appropriate  and  essential  as  is  the  consecration  of 
ourselves  to  Grod,  carried  out  in  a  life  of  new  and  holy  obedience. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  as  set  forth  in  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
the  Spirit  begins  th/e  work  in  our  effectual  calling,  by  convincing 
us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  by  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  by  renewing  our  wills,  and  thus  persuading  and 
enabling  us  to  embrace  Him  as  He  is  freely  offerea  to  us  in  the 
gospel,  for  all  purposes  of  salvation.  The  work  thus  begun  He 
carries  on  by  renewing  us  more  and  more  into  the  image  of  Christ. 
Mere  arguments  taken  from  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
Word,  no  power  of  mere  human  suasion,  no  eiiticing  words  of 
human  wisdom  or  eloquence,  will  ever  prove  suflScient,  without 
that  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  which  makes  our  faith  to  stand, 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God.  *  Thus  brine- 
ing  us  to  faith  and  unfeigned  repentance,  we  are  *'  sealed  wiu 
that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance 
until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession,"  *  and  renewed 
more  and  more  in  life  and  vigor,  through  all  the  parts,  powers,  and 
passions  of  our  nature,  into  the  image  of  Qod,  Eph.  4 :  24 ;  Col. 
3 :  10,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness. 
Our  author  fails  to  give  any  definite  views,  at  all  answer^leti^ 
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the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  sanctification  of  the  sinner.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  him, 
the  Spirit's  work  in  sanctification  consists  in  simple  illumination. 
He  does  indeed  talk  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spint,— but  we  have 
searched  in  vain  for  anything  beyond  His  revealing  Christ  or  pre- 
senting the  truth.  His  language  sometimes  ]»  so  mystical  as 
to  have  a  strong  bearing  towards  fanaticism.  "  When  the  will, 
the  intellect,  and  the  sensibility,"  says  he,  "  are  yielded  to  Him, 
He  developes  the  intelligence  and  the  sensibility  by  dear  revela- 
tions of  himself  in  all  his  offices  and  relations  to  the  soul,  confirms 
the  will,  mellows  and  chastens  the  sensibility  by  these  divine  reve- 
lations to  the  intelligence. '^ '  What  these  revelations  are,  and  how 
they  are  made ;  whether  independently  of  the  written  Word,  by 
some  miraculous  afflatus  or  inspiration,  by  an  inward  infallible 
light  or  monitor,  or  through  the  prayerful  and  believing  perusal  and 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  not  informed.  There  is  a  strangle 
blending  of  his  philosophy  and  experience.  Occasionally  he 
makes  some  excellent  remarks,  which  woidd  find  a  cordial  assent 
from  the  truly  spiritual-minded,  were  it  not  that  incidentally  thr 
admixtures  of  his  philosophy,  betray  a  design  directly  at  war  with 
Christian  experience,  viz.  to  prove  their  perfection  in  holiness. 
We  give  the  reader  the  following  extracts  as  an  example.  "It 
is  one  thing  to  have  thoughts  and  ideas  and  opinions  concerning 
Christ,  and  an  entirely  different  thing  to  know  Christ,  as  He  is 
revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  the  relations  of  Christ  imply 
corresponding  necessities  in  us.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  necessity,  and  Christ  as  exactly  suited  to  fully 
meet  that  necessity,  and  urged  his  acceptance  in  that  relation, 
until  we  have  appropriated  him  by  faith,  a  great  work  is  done"  •— ' 
"  0  how  infinitely  blind  he  is  to  the  fulness  and  glory  of  Christ, 
who  does  not  know  himself  and  know  Christ,  as  both  are  re- 
vealed by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  we  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  look  dfawn  into  the  abyss  of  our  own  emptiness — to  behold 
the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay  of  our  own  habits,  and  fleshly,  and 
worldly,  and  infernal  entanglements — when  we  see  in  the  light  of 
God  that  our  emptiness  and  necessities  are  infinite,  then  and 
not  till  then  are  we  prepared  to  cast  off  self,  and  put  on  Christ. 
The  glory  and  fulness  of  Christ  are  not  discovered  (disclosed  1) 
to  the  soul  until  it  discovers  its  need  of  Him.  But  when  self, 
in  all  its  loathsomeness  and  helplessness^  is  fully  revealed,  until 
hope  is  utterly  extinct,  as  it  respects  every  kirid  and  degree  of 
help  in  ourselves,  and  when  Christ,  the  all  in  all,  is  revealed  to 
the  soul  as  its  all-sufficient  portion  and  salvation,  then,  and  not 
till  then  does  the  soul  know  its  salvation.  This  knoidedge  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  appropriating  faith,  or  of  that  act  of 
receivbg  Christ,  or  that  committal  of  all  to  Him,  that  takes  Christ 
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home  to  dwell  in  the  heart  by  faith,  and  to  preside  over  all  its 
states  and  actions.  It  is  one  thing  to  theorize  and  speculate  and 
opine  about  Christ,  and  an  infinitely  different  thin^  to  know  him 
as  he  is  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  When  Chnst  is  fully  re- 
vealed to  the  soul  by  the  Comforter,  it  will  never  a^n  doubt  the 
attainability  and  reality  of  entire  sanctification  in  this  life.^'* 
Multitudes  have  known  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  as  their  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour,  experiencing  His  strength  and  grace  from  day  to 
dav,  answerable  to  their  appropriating  faith,  who  have  also  glo- 
rined  Grod  on  account  of  it,  who  nevertheless  could  not  for  one 
moment  allow  the  thought  of  their  sinlessness  or  perfect  holiness 
to  take  possession  of  them. 

Our  author  expresses  himself,  often,  with  such  exceeding  loose- 
ness on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit's  revelations,  through  which,  he 
says,  ^^  entire  sanctification  "  here  ensues,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  he  means.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Spirit  reveal- 
ing Christ  as  the  Life,  without  ever  giving  any  distinct  idea  of 
what  life  is,  he  emplovs  language  which,  u  it  came  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  school  theologian,  he  would  denounce  as  heresy  and 
Antinomianism.  ^^  He  enthrones  himself  with  our  own  consent 
in  the  heart,  and  through  the  heart  he  extends  his  influence  and 
his  life  to  all  our  spintual  being ; — he  lives  in  us  as  reaUy  and 
truly  as  we  live  in  our  own  bodies  J — he  as  really  reigns  in  our 
wUlj  and  consequently  in  our  emotions,  by  our  own  free  consent, 
as  our  wills  reign  in  our  own  bodies.  Cannot  our  brethren  un- 
derstand that  this  is  sanctification,  and  that  nothing  else 
is?"*  Speaking  of  Christ  as  the  believer's  sanctification, 
he  says,  ^'When  He  is  apprehended  and  embraced  as  the 
soul's  sanctification,  he  rules  in  and  reigns  over  the  soul  in 
so  high  a  sense,  that  he,  as  it  were,  develops  his  own  holiness  in 
us.  He,  as  it  were,  swallows  us  up — so  enfolds  (if  I  may  so  say)" 
ou^  wills  and  our  souls  in  his^  that  we  are  willingly  led  captive 
by  him.  We  will  and  do,  as  He  wills  within  us.  What !  has  it 
come  to  this,  that  the  church  doubt  and  reject  the  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctification  in  this  life  T^*  *'  The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies 
only  by  revealing  Christ  to  us  as  our  sanctification  V^*  "Christ 
is  revealed  and  apprehended  as  the  soul's  substitute,  surety,  life, 
and  salvation,  in  respect  to  the  particular  besetment  and  weak- 
ness of  which  it  has  had  so  full  and  so  humiliating  a  revelation*''* 

The  Spirit  of  Christ  and  our  spirit  must  embrace  each 
other,  and  enter  into  an  everlasting  covenant  with  each  other. 
There  must  be  a  mutual  giving  of  self  and  receiving  of  each  other, 
a  blending  of  spirits  in  such  a  sense  as  is  intended  by  Paul  in 
the  passage  already  quoted.  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is 
one  spirit.'  "• 
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The  foregoing  extracts  are  taken  from  the  author's  comments 
on  the  relations  of  Christ,  which,  from  sixty-one  different  speci- 
mens given,  he  seems  to  think  are  as  numerous  and  as  various,  as 
the  different  titles  used  to  designate  Him.  We  might  add  much 
of  the  same  sort,  sljiowing  a  want  of  unity  and  consistency,  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  and  definite  thought  flowing  throughout, 
and  a  confusion,  desultoriness,  and  frequent  destitution  of  mean* 
ing.  Nothing  stronger  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  theologi- 
ans, whom  it  has  been  customary  with  many  to  denounce  as  An- 
tinomian.  The  following  from  Marshall  on  sanctifieation,  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  above  extracts  from  our  author.  '*  An- 
other great  mysteiy  in  the  way  of  sanctifieation,  is,  the  glorious 
manner  of  our  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  receiving  an  holy  frame 
of  heart  from  him.  It  is  by  our  being  in  Christ,  and  having  Christ 
himself  in  us,  and  that  not  merely  by  his  universal  presence  as  he 
is  God,  but  by  such  a  close  union,  as  that  we  are  one  spirit  and 
one  flesh  with  him,  which  is  a  privilege  peculiar  to  them  that  are 
truly  sanctified.'^*  Boston  says,  "  Believers,  regenerate  persons, 
who  fiducially  credit  Him  and  rely  on  Him,  have  put  on  Christ. 
Gal.  3 :  27.  If  that  be  not  enough,  he  is  in  them.  John  17 :  23. 
Formed  in  them,  as  the  child  in  the  mother's  belly.  Gal.  4 :  IS.'** 
Our  author  says,  "  The  spirit  of  Christ,  then,  or  the  real  Deity  of 
Christ  dwells  in  the  truly  spiritual  believer.  Christ  not  only  in 
heaven,  but  Christ  within  us ;  as  really  and  truly  inhabiting  our 
bodies  as  we  do,  as  really  in  us,  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  must  be  spiritually  apprehended,  by  a 
divine  personal  and  inward  revelation,  to  secure  our  abiding  in 
him.""  Nothing  stronger  can  be  found  in  Harvey,  Booth,  or 
Crisp,  who  have  been  denounced  as  Antinomians.  Much  ex- 
planation is  needed  by  our  author,  to  deliver  himself  from  the 
allegations  he  has  indulged  in  so  freely,  against  those  whom  he 
pronounces  Antinomians. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  Antinomian  and  fanatic  could  both 
express  themselves  in  our  author's  language,  and  with  him  claim 
to  be  "  entirely  sanctified  "  or  perfect.  The  former  claims  that, 
bj^  faith,  he  yields  himself  up  entirely  to  Christ,  so  consecrates 
himself,  and  is  so  united  to  Him,  that  Christ  henceforth  lives  in 
him,  and  he  can  no  longer  sin ;  that,  in  fact,  nothing  he  does  can 
be  sin,  being  so  united  to  Christ  and  one  with  Him,  as  to  be  com- 

Elete  in  Him.  Our  author  says,  "whenever  Christ  is  appre- 
ended  and  received  in  any  relation,  in  that  relation  he  is  full 
and  perfect,  so  that  we  are  complete  in  him."*  The  fa- 
natic says,  that  he  has  a  special  revelation,  enioys  an  inward 
light,  so  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken  or  err ;  the  light  within  ren- 
ders him,  while  under  its  influence,  infallible,  yea  as  truly  in- 
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spired  as  ever  were  the  prophets  and  apostles,  so  that  resistance 
to  it  is  resistance  to  God.     Our  author  says,  "  We  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  offers  himself  as  an  indwelling  light  and  ^de, 
and  who  is  received  by  simple  faith."^    The  leading  and  guiding 
of  the  Spirit  which  are  by  tne  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  vouch- 
safed or  imparted  through  the  word  of  God,  are  precious  facts, 
well  known  in  the  experience  of  Christians,  and  fiUly  established 
by  the  Scriptores,    Rom.  8 :  14 ;  Psalm  73  :  24 ;  Eph.  1 :  17. 
But  his  attempts  at  explanation,  only  produce  perplexitv  and  con- 
fusion.    ^* Light  certainly,**  says  he,   "appears  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  as  every  spiritual  mind  knows,  physical  and  spirituaL 
Physical  or  natural  li^ht  reveals  or  makes  manifest  physical  ob- 
jects, through  the  flesnly  organ  the  eye  ;  spiritual  light  is  no  less 
real  light  than  physical.    In  the  presence  of  spiritual  light  the 
mind  directly  sees  spiritual  truths  and  objects,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  material  or  natural  light,  it  distinctlv  sees  material  ob- 
jects.    The  mind  has  an  eye  or  seeing  faculty,  which  uses  the 
material  eye  and  natural  light  to  discern  matenal  objects.     It  is 
not  the  eye  that  sees.     It  is  always  the  mind  that  sees.     The  eye 
and  the  light  are  conditions  of  seeing  the  material  universe,  but 
it  is  always  the  mind  that  sees.    So  the  mind  directly  sees  spi- 
ritual realities  in  the  presence  of  spiritual  light     But  what  is 
light  1    What  is  natural  and  what  is  spiritual  Usht?    Are  they 
really  identical  or  are  they  essentially  different  f"*    Our  author 
declines  all   "  philosophical  speculations  upon   this    subject," 
but  remarks,  "  that  whatever  spiritual  light  is,  the  mind,  under 
certain  circumstances,  cannot  discern  the  difference^  if  diffea- 
ENGE  THERE  IS,  between  them.    Was  that  spiritual  or  physical 
liffht  which  the  disciples  saw  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration — 
which  Paul  and  his  companions  saw,  on  their  wav  to  Damascus  ? 
What  light  is  that  which  falls  upon  the  mental  eye  of  the  be- 
liever, vThen  he  draws  so  near  to  God  as  not,  at  the  moment,  to 
at  all  distinguish  the  glory  that  surrounds  him  from  material  light  1 
What  was  that  light,  which  made  the  face  of  Moses  shine  with 
such  brightness,  that  the  people  were  unable  to  behold  it  ?    And 
what  is  that  light,  which  lights  up  the  countenance  of  a  believer 
when  he  comes  direct  and  fresh  from  the  mount  of  communion 
with  Godi    There  is  often  a  visible  light  in  his  countenance. 
What  is  that  li^ht  which  often  shines  upon  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
making  its  spiritual  meaning  as  manifest  to  the  mind  as  the  let- 
ters and  words  are  V^* 

The  reader  can  draw  his  own  inferences  from  these  quotations. 
Our  author  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  doctrinal  light  or 
lig[ht  of  truth,  which  Christ  reveals  by  His  Spirit,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  light  which  emanates  from  Christ,  and  is  as  real  as  the 
physical,  and  which  he  denies  to  be  metaphorical  or  %urative. 
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**  What,''  says  he,  "  is  the  source  of  spiritual  light  1  The  Bible 
says  Christ  is.  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  When  it  is  said  that 
He  is  the  true  light,  does  it  mean  only  that  he  is  the  teacher  of 
true  doctrine ;  or  does  it  mean  that  he  is  the  light  in  which  true 
doctrine  is  apprehended,  or  its  spiritual  import  understood;  that 
he  shines  through  and  upon  all  spiritual  doctrine,  and  causes  its 
spiritual  import  to  be  apprehended,  and  that  the  presence  of  his 
light,  or  in  other  words,  his  own  presence,  is  a  condition  of 
any  doctrines  being  spiritually  understood  1  He  is  no  doubt 
the  essential  light."  ^^  Whoever  has  a  true  spiritual,  and 
persoMl  acquaintance  with  Christ,  as  God,  knows  that  Christ 
IS  light;  that  his  being  called  light  is  not  a  mere  figure  of 
speemJ*^^  According  to  his  idea  there  is  an  ekmeniai  lights 
which,  if  not  identical,  is  not  distinguishable  from  material  light, 
and  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  perception  of  spiritual  truth  as 
the  latter  is  to  corporeal  vision.  ^^  You  can  no  more  doubt,"  saya 
he,  ^^  the  time  that  you  see  the  true  spiritual  import  of  the  words 
(of  the  Bible),  than  that  you  see  the  words  themselves."  ^^  At 
other  times  the  letter  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  before,  and  yet 
there  is  no  possibility  of  discerning  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  "  (all 
man's  natural  ability  which  our  author  makes  of  so  ^at  account, 
and  which  he  affirms  to  be  sufficient  for  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ! ! !)  ^^  The  Bible,"  he 
SfkjSy  ^^  everywhere  abounds  with  evidence,  that  spiritual  li^ht 
exists,  and  that  its  presence  is  a  condition  (of  course,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  a  necessary  condition^  of  apprehending  the 
reality  and  presence  of  spiritual  objects."  How  completely  in 
these  views  does  he  contradict  himself  and  all  he  has  said  of 
man's  full  power,  without  the  Spirit's  aid,  to  keep  the  law  of  Qod 
perfectly  !  He  can  no  more  believe,  or  do  any  other  duty,  which 
implies  the  perception  of  spiritual  truth  and  objects,  without  this 
spiritual  light,  without  this  revelation  of  Christ,  than  can  the  man 
in  darkness  see  and  act,  in  reference  to  natural  objects  around 
him :  that  is,  the  sanctification  of  the  man  depends,  according  to 
this  his  showing,  absolutely  upon  the  Lord's  imparting  light 
to  him.  Had  our  author  expressed  himself  so  as  to  convey  the 
i^ea  of  the  light  essential  to  spiritual  discernment,  which  is  given 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  should  have  understood  him,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  asserting  a  precious  truth,  as  far  removed  from  ranati- 
cism,  as  it  is  from  human  sufficiencv.  ^^  Whatsoever  doth  make 
.manifest  is  light,"  ^  is  Paul's  simple  account  of  it  ^^  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ^lory  of  Ood  in 
the  &ce  of  Jesus  Chnst" '  Knowledge  is  light,  m  the  scriptural 
smse  of  the  word,  equally  in  reference  to  spiritual  as  to  other 
things.    The  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  can 
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never  be  obtained  by  the  unaided  reason,  or  excc^tated  by  the 
unrenewed  mind.'  For  this  we  depend  upon  Christ.  He  has 
embodied,  in  His  Word,  all  we  can  or  need  to  know  in  order  to 
sanctification ;  and  the  Spirit,  by  His  own  appropriate  and  pecu- 
liar teachings,  brings  our  minds  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  Christ :  how,  precisely,  it  is  not  For  us  to  explain. 
But  the  Saviour  himself  has  said,  "  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name.  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance^ 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."*  Beyond  this,  viz. :  the  re- 
velations of  the  written  Word,  we  have  no  promise  of  the  Spirit's 
teaching,  nor  a  right  to  expect  His  illuctiination.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  truth  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  apprehended 
by  faith,  that  the  Spirit  enlightens  and  sanctifies.  To  assert  or 
lay  claim  to  any  other  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  light  within, 
or  revelation  from  Grod,  independent  of  and  apart  from  His  illu- 
mination by  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  very  element  of  fanaticism. 
Our  author  confidently  teaches,  that  spiritual  light  is  an  element 
or  medium,  if  not  sui  generis j  yet  as  really  ana  truly  as  natural 
light,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  the  one  from  the  other,  except 
in  the  greater  glory  of  its  effulgence.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  it 
would  seem  according  to  him,  m  the  sanctification  of  the  man,  is 
to  create  the  light,  or  shed  it  down  on  the  pages  of  the  Word  of 
Ood,  or  pour  it  around  us,  just  as  it  is  of  the  natural  sun,  to  dif- 
fuse his  beams  for  our  irraaiation.  ^^  All  truth  in  doctrine  is  only 
a  reflection  of  Christ — a  radiation  upon  the  intelligence  from 
Christ''  "Look  steadily  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
light  emanates,  until  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  you  to  appre- 
hend the  essential  truth,  and  the  true  light  that  enlightens 
everv  man.'  Do  not  mistake  a  dim  reflection  of  the  sun  for  the 
sun  himself."  Our  author  has  forbidden  us  to  understand  this  as 
metaphorical  illustration.  "  I  say,  to  a  spiritual  mind,  these  are 
not  mere  figures  of  speech,  they  are  understood  by  those  who 
walk  in  the  light  of  Christ,  to  mean  what  they  say.^^  *  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  the  existence  and  presence  of  this  divine  light,  is 

i'ust  as  necessary  to  render  spiritual  vision  or  discernment  possi- 
ble, as  is  the  physical  or  natural  light  to  corporeal  vision,  and  it 
is  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to  supply  this  light;  we  see  not  how 
our  author,  according  to  his  showing,  can  escape  from  the  charge 
he  brings  against  the  *"  Old  School,"  who,  he  says,  "  seem  to 
have  regarded  sanctification  as  brought  about  by  a  phjrsical. 
cleansing.'' '  The  only  difference  between  his  views  and  this,  is, 
that  he  is  more  specific  in  explaining  the  physical  process  of 
sanctification.  According  to  him,  the  cleansing  is  produced  by 
a  law  of  necessity  through  the  spiritual  light  which  is  poured 
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around  bj  the  revelation  of  Christ,  -which  is  ^^  no  less  real  li^ht 
than  physical ;  "  and,  as  he  has  said,  not  at  the  moment  distin- 
guishable ^^from  material  light"  By  all  this  he  means,  and 
must  and  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  process  of 
entire  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  is  through  a  special  reve- 
lation, and*  that  revelation  as  direct  and  personal,  as  inde- 
pendent, miraculous,  and  infallible,  as  was  ever  imparted  by 
inspiration  to  the  prophets.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  wrong 
for  a  man  thus  illuminated  and  inspired,  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  views  for  a  moment,  and  as  wrong  in  others  to  dissent  from 
and  reject  them,  when  given  forth  oracularly  by  the  recipient ; 
just  as  wrong  as  to  reject  the  word  of  God  himself.  This  is  fa- 
naticism ;  and  if  it  has  not  led  to  extravagance  and  wildness  in 
our  author,  it  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  its  own  sanitive 
tirtue.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  led  to  asserted  claims  to  perfec- 
tion, extravagance,  and  excesses,  among  some  who  have  adopted 
his  views,  and  must,  ere  long,  develop  itself  in  still  greater 
follies  and  evils,  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  piety 
and  other  influences  that  restrain  our  author.  The  mysticism  of 
Halyburton  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  wim  it.  His 
^^  reason  of  true  faith,"  asserted  in  opposition  to  Locke's  views,  is 
&r  more  intelligible,  and  by  no  means  as  liable  to  mischievous 

Eerversion  as  our  author's  *'  inward  light*'  and  "  revelations '' 
y  the  Spirit  of  "  Christ  within  us.''  Dreams,  visions,  ecstacies, 
riiapsodies,  trances,  and  all  the  other  appliances  of  the  preceders 
of  new  sects,  not  even  excepting  the  insane  reveries  of  Sweden- 
borg,  must  all  follow,  in  due  season,  where  this  element  of  fana- 
ticism, which  he  has  incorporated  in  his  system,  is  brought  fully 
into  action^n  its  practical  applications.  Habitual  neglect  of  the 
Bible,  conceited  iterance,  the  despotism  of  opinion,  the  phrenzy 
of  impulses,  consciousness,  denunciation,  and  practical  claims  of 
infallibility,  must  sooner  or  later  throw  their  shades  upon  the  de- 
velopments of  that  ^^  entire  sanctification  "  which  our  author 
advocated. 

There  is  yet  one  other  aspect  of  the  subject  which  deserves 
attention,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  he  lowers  the  standard 
by  which  to  jud^e  of  perfect  holiness,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  adapts  the  claims  of  the  law  to  the  debilitated  powers  of  man,, 
so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  a  sliding-scale,  suited  to  each  one'a 
varying  capacities,  and  varying  in  its  acquirements  at  any  and 
every  moment  of  his  life.  Tomis  he  is  compelled,  by  a  logical 
necessity.  His  philosophy  has  rendered  him  special  aid  in  this 
perilous  work.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  philo- 
sophy is^  according  to  his  own  showing,  that  of  free-will  ex- 
erdsmg  its  own  sovereignty,  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls  the 
philosophy  of  a  necessitated  will ;  that  is,  of  a  will  determined 
certainly  by  motive  influences  from  without  operating  anterior 
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to,  and  exerting  their  efficiency  in  its  own  acts.  Snch  motiTe 
influences  are  inconsistent  with  his  view  of  free-will.  Liberty, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  consists  in  full  (of  coiirse  he  means 
equal)  power  at  any  and  every  moment  to  do  right  or  wnMn^* 
The  possession  of  ihis  power  of  sovereign  self-d^«rmination  m 
with  him  a  sine  qn&  non  of  moral  obligation.  '^  Moral  obligation 
(too)  respects  the  ultimate  intention  <m/y."  ^*  Moral  law  requires 
nothing  more  than  honesty  of  intention.''  ^Sincerity  or 
honesty  of  intention  is  moral  perfection — it  is  obedience  to  the 
law."*  "  Sin  and  holiness  are  attributes  of  acts  of  will  only.'*  * 
^'  Moral  character  belongs  soldy  to  the  ultimate  intention  of  tbe 
nuttd.''  *  In  other  words,  ^^  hoUness  consists  in  the  supreme  ulti- 
mate intention,  choice  or  willine  of  the  highest  w^l-bemg  of 
G(od,  and  the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom."  *  Obedience,  entire 
obedience,  will-obedience,  holiness,  entire  sanctification,  are  alL 
as  we  have  shown,  synonymes  with  our  author.  They  all 
mean  the  same  thing  with  him.  ^^  If  conscious  honesty  of  inten- 
tion, both  as  it  respects  the  kind  and  degree  of  intention  accord^ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  light  possessed,  be  not  entire  obedienot  to 
moral  law,  then  there  is  no  being  in  heaven  or  in  earth  who  can 
know  himself  to  be  entirely  ob^ient." '  "  Where  this  intention 
exists,  there  can  he  no  sin.^^  *  No  one  who  is  truly  honest  in  pur- 
suing the  highest  good  of  being,  ever  did  or  can  mistake  his  duty 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  commit  sin.'' '  Here,  then,  we  have  sin- 
cerity of  intention  as  the  sum  total,  the  essence  and  perfection 
of  moral  character  and  conduct.  If  this  be  not  to  degrade  tiie 
claims  of  the  law,  we  know  not  what  will.  Arminians'  views 
of  Christian  perfection  are  much  less  exceptionable  in  this  res- 
pect ;  for  they  affirm,  that  through  Christ  the  law  has  been  so 
modified,  as  to  admit  sincerity  in  lieu  o^  or  as,  perfect  obedience* 
But  our  author,  by  a  bold  stroke  of  his  philosophy,  makes  it  the 
very  thing  itself. 

The  reader  will  have  patience  with  us  while  we  present  him 
with  a  few  further  quotations  bearing  on  this  subject. '  ^^  It  is 
plain  that  men  are  naturally  able  to  be  entirely  sanctified,  in  the 
sense  of  rendering  entire  and  continual  obedience  to  Ood ;  for 
the  ability  is  the  condition  of  the  obligation  to  do  so.  But  what 
is  implied  in  ability  to  be  as  holy  as  God  requires  us  to  be  1  The 
ready  and  plain  answer  to  this  question  is — (1)  The  possession  of 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  moral  agents.  (^  Sufficient 
knowledge  or  light  to  reveal  to  us  the  whole  of  dut^.  (3)  And 
also  to  reveal  to  us  clearly  the  way  and  meai»  of  overcoming 
any  and  every  difficulty  or  temptation  that  lies  in  our  way.  TTw 
first  we  all  possess.  The  second  we  also  possess ;  for  nothing 
strictly  is  or  can  be  duty  that  is  not  revealed  or  made  known  to 
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us.  The  third  is  proffered  to  us,  upon  condition  that  we  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  crffers  himself  as  an  indwelling  light  and 
guide,  and  who  is  received  by  simple  faith.''*  It  will  oe  per- 
ceived how  our  author  here  slides  off— by  the  use  of  phrases  not 
of  the  same  import,  as  convertible  terms,  identical  in  their  mean- 
ing,—into  the  most  fallacious  sophistry.  According  to  his  view 
the  whole  of  man's  duty  is  not  what  Grod  has  specifically,  in  de- 
tail, enjoined  in  His  law  and  expounded  in  His  Word,  but  just  so 
much  and  no  more  than  the  man  at  the  time  actually  knows, — 
his  Tjeilling  the  good  of  God  and  of  the  universe  as  far  as  he  un- 
derstands it !  If  light  is  not  had,  or  the  knowledge  of  duty  in 
any  particular,  there  is  no  obligation,  and  can  be  no  sin.  In  other 
words,  he  is  perfect  if  he  sincerely  wills  good  to  God  and  to  the 
universe,  as  far  as  he  knows,  notwithstanding  he  may  fail  in  many 
important  respects,  to  do  what  the  law  of  God  has  detailed  to 
be  the  duty  of  man.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  others,  but  being 
ignorant,  it  is  not  his.  Thus,  perfection  or  entire  sanctification 
ranges  from  the  least  possible  amount  of  known  duty,  to  the 
widest  extent  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  can  reveal  our  duty. 
Verily  ignorance  here  is  bliss;  for  the  less  a  man  knows,  the  less 
of  moral  obligation  rests  upon  him,  and  the  ease  of  perfect 
obedience — *'  entire     sanctification  " — ^becomes    proportionally 

S eater.    He  may  omit  many  required  duties,  and  do  many  things 
at  are  forbidden ;  but  if  he  happily  is  ignorant,  no  sin  attaches 
to  him. 

This  is  exceedingly  accommodating  to  sinful  man  in  more  re- 
spects than  one.  Our  author  admits  that  our  powers  are  greatly 
debilitated  in  consequence  of  transgression,  and  that  the  law, 
consequently,  according  to  his  view,  does  not  and  cannot  claim 
so  much  of  us  as  it  would  have  done  had  not  our  faculties  been 
injured  by  sin.  "  The  law  cannot,"  says  he, "  require  us  to  love 
God  or  man  as  well  as  we  might  have  been  able  to  love  them, 
had  wc  always  improved  all  our  time  in  obtaining  all  the  know- 
ledge we  could  in  regard  to  their  nature,  character,  and  interests.'^ 
**  If  entire  obedience  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  wc  love 
God  as  much  as  we  should,  had  we  all  the  knowleoge  we  might 
have  hadj  then  I  repeat  it,  there  is  not  a  saint  on  earth  or  iH 
heaven,  nor  ever  will  be,  that  is  entirely  obedient."  "  The  law 
of  God  does  not  imply  or  suppose  that  our  powers  are  in  a  per- 
fect state ;  that  our  strength  of  body  or  mind  is  what  it  would 
have  been  had  we  never  sinned.  But  it  simply  requires  us  to  use 
what  strength  we  have."  *^  Entire  obedience  does  not  imply 
the  same  degree  of  faith  that  might  have  been  exercised,  but  for  our 
ignorance  and  sin."'  Itfollows,  tterefore,  from  our  author's  position, 
mat  sin  actually  diminishes  man's  obligations  to  his  Creator,  ana 
that  long  continued  and  confirmed  habits  of  sinful  indulgence  and 
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ignorance,  wasting  his  powers,  is  much  the  easiest  and  most  di- 
rect way  to  perfection,  by  lessening  continually  the  amount  of 
love  and  service  and  faith  that  will  be  due  from  him  to  God.  It 
follows  also,  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  reveal  to  the  be- 
liever, more  than  he  does,  and  can  naturally  know  at  any  time, 
he  is  free  from  all  obligation  binding  to  a  wider  extent  of  obedi- 
ence. We  see  not  why  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Anaxagoras  and 
other  Greek  moralists,  should  not  be  found  to  have  attained  to 
"  entire  sanctification  ;*'  yea,  more  of  the  pagans  than  of  profess- 
ing Christians  who  have  had  such  superior  light.  And  such  is 
probably  our  author's  real  belief,  for  he  says,  "  The  heathen  arc 
not  under  obligation  to  believe  in  Christ  and  thousands  of  other 
things^  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  Perfection  in  a  hea- 
then would  imply  much  less  faith  than  in  a  christian."' 

We  take  issue  with  our  author  on  this  subject,  and  regard  his 
scheme  as  directly  opposed  to  the  Saviour's  teaching,  ana  as  fall- 
ing within  the  range  of  His  condemnation.  The  servant  that 
knew  not  his  lord's  will,  and  therefore  did  it  not,  was  not  excused 
but  punished,'  though  with  Awer  stripes  than  the  other.  Grod 
attributes  the  deeper  degrees  of  depravity  and  obnoxiousness  to 
punishment,'  to  those  who  by  their  corruption  have  destroyed  their 
power  of  perceiving  truth.  The  law  of  God  varies  not  with  light 
and  knowledge.  The  degree  of  culpability  may,  but  not  the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  moral  obligation.  It  matters  not  whether  through 
ignorance  or  pretext  of  benevolence  or  philosophy  it  may  not  oe 
done,  '^  whosoever  shall  break  one  of  the  least  commandments  of 
God,  contained  in  the  moral  law  or  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."^  The  Law  remains  immutable  in  all  its  pre- 
cepts, and  is  not  of  fluctuating  variant  obligation.  We  see  not 
but  that  the  Hindoo  who  sincerely  immolates  his  parent  or  oflf- 
spring  or  himself,  as  an  offering  for  the  good  of  his  god — the 
only  god  he  knows  in  the  universe  around  him — ^upon  our  author's 
principles,  is  performing  a  pious  deed  and  giving  proof  of  "  en- 
tire sanctification.'' 

The  doctrine  he  teaches  on  this  subject  is  very  grateful  to  the 
unrenewed  heart  We  have  encountered  it  in  the  lips  of  impeni- 
tent men,  who,  as  a  defence  against  the  desires  of  the  Saviour 
upon  their  confidence  and  obecuence,  have  alleged, — "  we  need 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  to  reveal  to  us  what  we  do  not 
know  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  through  Him,  as  well 
as  our  duty  toward  Him.  This  Spirit  we  have  never  received,  nor 
has  His  influence  been  imparted  to  us.  We  know  nothing  about 
faith ;  what  it  is,  or  how  it  becomes  our  duty,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  guilty  of  resisting  the  Spirit.  We  have  not  in  fact  the  abilitj 
to  believe ;  and  therefore  God  does  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
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require  us  to  be  as  holy  as  He  does  others  who  know  more. 
Should  He  give  us  the  Spirit,  and  pour  into  our  minds  His  light, 
we  confess  that  then  we  should  own  our  obligations,  and  our 
guilt  would  be  great  in  rejecting  Him."  Thus  by  accommodating 
the  claims  of  the  law  to  their  particular  knowledge  and  circum- 
stances, they  quieted  their  consciences,  and  flattered  themselves 
they  were  in  no  danger,  or,  were  better  than  many  others.  Our 
author's  mode  of  expressing  himself  in  reference  to  "  ability 
to  be  as  holy  as  God  requires,"  is  in  accordance  with  such  views. 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  to  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned.'"  Of  course  he  ought  not 
to  be  blamed  for  ignorant  disobedience. 

To  the  extent  of  his  ignorance  he  is  free  from  sin,  since,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  his  obligations  tally  with  his  knowledge. 
His  philosophy  here  has  betrayed  him  into  as  many  absurdities, 
and  as  much  nonsense,  as  he  has  freely  charged  against  those  who 
aiErm  that  '^  no  mere  man  is  able  in  this  life  perfectly  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God.''  "Men,"  says  he,  "are  naturally  able 
to  be  entirely  sanctified,  in  the  sense  oi  rendering  entire  and  con- 
tinual obedience,  for  the  ability  is  the  condition  of  the  obligation 
to  do  so.'"  He  cannot  mean  by  the  phrase  *'  naturally  able," 
what  the  theologians  he  condemns  call  **  natural  ability."  For 
this  ^'  natural  ability,"  he  says,  *«  is  no  ability  at  all."*  He 
knows  no  ability,  nor  admits  of  such  a  thing,  except  and  only 
where  a  man's  will  has  power  of  itself  to  will  in  accordance  witn 
or  in  opposition  to  moral  obligation.  When,  therefore,  he  says 
that  men  are  "  naturally  able  to  be  entirely  sanctified,"  he  must 
and  can  only  mean,  that  left  to  themselves,  without  any.  exten- 
sive aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ— without  the  gospel  and  its  influences — they  can  be  per- 
fectly holy — an  assertion  directly  at  war  with  the  declaration  of 
the  apostle, "  not  that  we  are  sufiicient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves,"*  and  of  Christ  "  as  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except 
ye  abide  in  me — without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."*  Of  what  use 
would  the  gospel  be,  and  where  would  be  its  necessity,  if  men 
are  naturally  able  to  be  entirely  sanctified,  unless,  indeed,  our 
author  should  respond,  that  it  is  to  secure  and  develop  a  higher 
style  or  degree  of  perfect  holiness.  Every  act  of  obedience  in 
order  to  be  such  at  all,  to  be  justly  accounted  holiness,  according 
to  his  view,  must  be  perfect,  *'  nothing  is  holiness  short  of  fufi 
obedience  for  the  time  being,  to  the  moral  law,"*  a  right  ultimate 
intention  gives  it  that  perfection.  The  execution  of  the  intention 
follows  by  a  law  of  necessity,  God  and  not  man  being  responsible 
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« 
for  that,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  free  firom  sin.     If  the  machiB- 
ery  of  man's  intellect  and  sensibility  shall  fail  to  work  right,  when 
his  free-will  has  put  it  in  motion,  and  given  it  the  impulse  of  a  ridit 
intention,  he  is  not  to  blame !    Nature  does  not,  however,  maire 
adequate  provision  lo  prevent  such  failures.     The  mind  is  not 
sufficientlv  enlightened,  nor  the  sensibilities  always  under  the 
control  of  the  reason,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.    In  all  things  men  in  their  natural  estate  offend. 
This  is  the  universal  experience.     Perfection,  therefore,  bv  the 
natural  constitution,  is  not  thence  to  be  expected,  and  must  be  of 
inferior  grade.    Our  author  admits  that  we  need  Divine  ^d  for  its 
development ;  and  affirms,  that  the  gospel  makes  full  provisian 
for  the  highest  forms  and  d^ees  of  holiness  in  this  present  mortal 
life,  so  as  to  render  man's  actual  attainment  to  ^^  entire  sanctifica- 
tion,"  to  unsullied  perfection  here,  an  object  of  rational  pursuit  and 
reasonable  expectation.     This  he  teaches  is  done  by  the  reveb- 
tion  of  Christ  to  our  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to 
supply  "  the  light  and  grace  we  need,"  and  yet  he  pours  utter  con- 
tempt on  the  idea  of  gracious  ability,  ^<  a  ^aciout  ability  to  obey  a 
command  is  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibili^."*    The  extent  to 
which  we  need  light  and  grace,  our  author  snows,  and  especiallY 
in  respect  ^'  of  Christ  in  a!U  his  offices  and  relations,  governmental 
spiritual,  and  mixed,"  and  not  only  so,  but  he  says  explicitly, 
^^  we  need  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  our  souls  in  all  these  rela- 
tions, in  stLch  power  as  to  induce  in  us  that-  appropriating  faitii 
without  which  Christ  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  our  salvation.''  Here 
he  introduces  another  new  element  of  power  necessary  to  se- 
cure entire  sanctification,  notwithstanding  he  has  boldly  affirmed, 
that  naturally  men  possess  full  ability  for  the  perfection  of  holi- 
ness.    But  what  that  power  of  revelation  is,  he  has  not  explained. 
Yet  has  he  spoken  in  terms  most  unenviable  and  disgusting  on  this  ' 
subject.     ^^  We  need  to  have  Christ  so  revealed  as  to  so  com- 
pletely ravish  and  engross  our  affections,  that  we  wotdd  sooner  cut 
our  own  th/roais^  or  suffer  others  to  cut  tliem,  than  to  sin  against 
Him  !"*    Of  this  "  power  in  truth,"  he  says  the  mind  of  man,  be- 
fore it  apprehends  Christ  as  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  can  form  no 
conception ;  and  he  declines  all  attempts  to  explain  it.     ^'  If  this 
is  unintelligible  to  you,  I  cannot  help  it    The  Holy  Spirit  can 
explain  and  make  you  see  it,  I  cannot."'    We  ask  not  that  he 
would  explain  the  &ct.     The  humble,  spiritual-minded  Christian, 
who  lives  by  faith  upon  Jesus  Christ,  experiences  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  Spirit  through  the  truth,  renewing  and  sanctifying 
him  from  day  to  dav,  and  cares  not  to  perplex  himself  about  the 

{uo  modo  of  the  Spirit's  operations  and  influence,  as  He  works  in 
^  lim  "  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  His  good  pleasure."  But  it 
is  both  proper  for  us  to  ask,  and  necessary  for  our  author  to  ex- 
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plain  how,  according  to  his  philosophy  of  free-will,  and  this  as- 
serted identity  of  liberty  with  full  power  to  render  entire  obedi- 
ence, he  can  consistently  insist  upon  man's  need  of  such  a 
power  of  the  Spirit's  revelations  as  he  contends  for  in  order  to 
**  entire  sanctification." 

We  have  searched  in  vain  for  information  or  hint,  from  our 
author,  as  to  what  is  that  power  of  the  Spirit's  revelation  of  Christ 
to  our  souls,  which  effectually  induces  appropriating  faith.  It 
cannot  be  the  power  of  our  own  wills,  which,  with  our  author,  is 
all-sufficient,  but  evidently  something  exerting  an  influence  over 
them.  It  cannot  be  the  determining  efficient  motive  power  that 
controls  the  will,  for  according  to  our  author's  philosophy,  the 
will  itself  is  the  moving  power,  and  to  be  operated  on  and  swayed 
from  without,  is  inconsistent  with  his  definition  of  liberty.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  these  inconsistencies ;  for  they  prove  that  his 
experience  triumphs  over  his  philosophy.  Never  should  we  choose 
the  Saviour,  and  appropriate  him  for  our  pardon,  justification,  &c., 
if  the  power  of  the  spirit  did  not  enable  us  to  do  so.  Every  true 
child  of  God  knows,  as  our  author  admits,  ^^  the  utter  emptiness, 
worse  than  uselessness,  of  our  resolutions  and  self-originated  ef- 
forts,"' and  that  it  is  only  as  he  ventures  in  faith  on  Him  who 
saith,  ^^  my  ^ce  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,"*  that  he  can  feel  himself  braced  up  and  so  con- 
nrmed  in  the  way  of  holiness,  that  he  can  say  ^'  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."*  The  Spirit's  illumina- 
tion and  influence  are  indispensable  to  holiness  of  heart  and  of 
life,  which  fact  is  totally  at  war  with  the  idea  of  our  being  natural- 
ly able,  as  our  author  affirms,  by  willing  the  good  of  GrCKi  and  of 
the  universe,  to  perfect  holiness. 

His  j^reat  effort,  however,  is  to  prove  that  with  the  promised 
help  of  the  Spirit,  notwithstanding  our  need  and  helplessness,  in 
our  natural  state,  we  may,  and  can  attain  to  sinless  perfection. 
^'  It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  discussions  had  on  this  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  author  differs  radically,  in  his  views  of 
what  constitutes  perfect  holiness,  '^  entire  sanctification,"  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  church.  Making  obedience  and  ho- 
liness to  consist  in  ultimate  intention  may  be  in  accordance  with 
his  philosophy,  but  is  not  with  the  showing  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  experience  of  Christians.  Because  man's  intention  is  honest 
and  right,  he  is  not  therefore  perfect  in  the  sight  of  Gtod.  There 
may  be  great  embarrassment,  difficulties,  and  temptations  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  and  executing  that  intention,  which,  while 
liiey  do  not  destroy  it,  frustrate  or  render  defective  its  accom- 
plishment These  things  are  incident  to  our  fallen  condition,  nor 
should  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thou^t  of  our  sinfulness^ 
however  conscious  of  sincerity  and  right  intentions,  because  the 
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executive  volitions  are  the  mere  result  of  necessity,  for  which  not 
we,  but  God  or  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  are  responsible* 
Responsibility  in  detail  cannot  thus  be  avoided.  The  finishing  of 
the  work  is  as  essential  as  the  beginning,  and  to  predicate  per* 
fection  and  sinlessness  of  ourselves  because  of  a  governing  pur- 
pose or  will  to  seek  the  good  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  is  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  perfection,  and  to  introduce  confusion 
into  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  those,  who  feel  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  obligation  to  employ  those  spiritual  weapons  which 
become  ^^  mighty  through  God  (alone),  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  andbringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  faith.''  K  our 
author  chooses  to  call  any  one  act,  or  series  of  acts  perfect,  whidi 
are  praiseworthy  before  men,  but  with  God  become  acceptable 
through  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  in- 
nocence and  holiness,  and  thence  to  affirm  that  "*  entire  sanctifi- 
cation,"  or  sinlessness  pertain  to  our  state  and  character,  we  must 
object  as  much  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  theology  and  experience, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  analogy 
of  experience,  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  fruits  developii^ 
among  those  who  think  themselves  perfect,  constrain  us  to  con- 
demn our  author's  views  and  reasonings,  and  so  far  from  account- 
ing them  an  improvement  and  proof  of  progress  in  true  theology, 
to  reject  them  as  being  eminently  calculated  to  subvert  evangeli- 
cal holiness.  The  Papal  apostacy  arose  out  of  notions  of  holiness 
differing  from  the  Scriptures,  taken  from  the  Gnostic  philosophy ; 
and  we  shall  anticipate  as  veritable  an  apostacy  from  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  in  due  season,  where  our  author's 
views  and  definitions  of  its  nature,  as  worked  up  in  his  system, 
shall  be  reduced  to  practice. 

We  have  devoted,  thus  far,  attention  to  the  topples  of  jostifica^ 
tion  and  sanctification,  before  any  other  applications  which  our 
author  has  made  of  his  '*  philosophy  of  a  free-will."  Their  in- 
trinsic and  radical  importance  required  it  With  those  of  depra- 
vity, inability,  and  regeneration,  we  shall  conclude  this  review. 
Being  cognate  doctrines,  we  shall  consider  them  together. 

In  defining  depravity^,  he  says,  that  it  '^  always  implies  a  dq^ar- 
ture  from  a  state  of  original  integrity y  or  from  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  beinff  who  is  the  subject  of  depravity.*'  *  Has  tAe 
thildy  departed  fiom  a  state  of  original  integrity^  when,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  it  just  becomes  depraved  t  His  definition  is 
detective ;  for  it  applies  only  to  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  and 
it  is  erroneous ;  for  it  implies  the  original  integrity  of  the  infant. 
This  depravity,  he  says,  may  be  physical  or  moral, — the  former 
being  ^'  predicated  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  latter,  ^^  of  fr^e- 
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trill,  not  of  the  faculty  itself,  but  of  its  free  action.'*  ^*  Physical 
depravity,"  he  says^  "  may  be  predicated  of  all  the  powers  and 
i)ivoluntary  states  of  mind,  of  the  intelligence,  of  the  sensibility, 
and  of  ihQ  faculty  of  the  will."  *  **  Whether  this,  in  all  cases  is^ 
and  must  be  caused  by  the  state  of  the  bodily  organization,  that 
is,  whether  it  is  always  and  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  the  de- 
praved state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know.  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  be  a  depravity  or  derangement  of  the  substance  of  the  mind 


not,*'  continues  he,  "  ventitre  to  affirm.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  'or  of  my  knowledge,  I  dare  not  hazard  an  affirmation  on 
the  subject.  The  human  body  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  physical 
depravity.  The  human  mind  also  certainly  manifests  physical 
depravity.^^  Yet  with  such  affirmations,  strong  enough  for  those 
zealous  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  whose  zeal  on 
the  subject  greatly  offends  our  author ;  he  nevertheless  refuses  to 
admit,  that  this  depravity  has  any  causative  influence  or  bearing 
upon,  or  connection  with  the  developtaents  of  moral  depravity, 
that  has  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  it.  Although  man  is,  both 
intellectually  and  corporeally,  physically  depraved,  yet  does  he 
stand,  according  to  our  author,  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  law  with  Adam  before  he  fell,  so  that  he  of  right  looks  to  his 
personal  obedience  to  it,  as  the  condition  of  justification.  But 
while  his  powers  have  confessedly  been  greativ  deteriorated  by 
physical  depravity,  that  law  he  teaches  is  so  adapted  to  this  his 
enfeebled  and  fallen  state,  that,  anterior  to  any  intentional  acts 
of  will,  he  is  as  free  from  sin  or  moral  depravity  as  was  Adam 
before  he  fell ;  notwithstanding  he  may  not  by  any  means  com- 
pare with  him  in  holy  developments.  His  physical  depravity 
may  have  diminished  his  moral  power  to  the  merest  modicum  of 
ability ;  but  then  the  law  looks  for  no  more  than  what  he  hath. 
No  moral  depravity  attaches  to  him ;  nothing  for  which  he  can 
be  justly  disapproved  of  and  condemned  by  an  holy  God,  unless 
or  until  he  intentionally  wills  wrong.  "  Moral  depravity  can- 
not," says  he,  "  be  predicated  of  any  involuntary  acts  or  states  of 
mind.  These,  surely,  cannot  be  violations  of  moral  law,  for  moral 
law  legislates  only  over  free,  intelligent  (he  means  intentional) 
choices."  And  thus  he  reasons,  in  l£e  circle  of  his  philosophy: 
^^  Moral  depravity  implies  moral  obligation ;  moral  obligation 
implies  moral  agency ;  and  moral  agency  implies  intelligence,  or 
knowledge  of  moral  relations.  Moral  agency  implies  moral  law^ 
<>r  the  development  of  the  idea  of  dufy,  and  a  knowledge  of 
^hat  duty  is.'^  •    This  "  moral  depravity,"  he  affirms,  "  can  only 
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be  predicated  of  violations  of  moral  law,"  reasoning  still  in  the 
circle  of  his  philosophy.  "  It  cannot,*'  he  adds,  "  consist  in  any 
attribute  of  nature  or  constitution,  nor  in  any  lapsed  and  fallen 
state  of  nature,  for  this  is  physical  and  not  moral  depravity,'' 
^*  It  cannot  consist  in  anything  that  is  a  part  of  mind  or  body,  nor 
in  any  inroluntary  action  or  state  of  either  mind  or  body.  It 
cannot  consist  in  anything  back  of  choice,  and  that  sustains 
to  choice  the  relation  of  a  cause?'^  Moral  depravity  then,  strictly 
speaking,  can  only  be  predicated  by  selfish  ultimate  intention."  * 

Such  are  our  author's  views  of  moral  depravity.  The  will 
being  absolutely  free  or  independent ;  that  is,  no  causal  influence 
whatever  determining  its  acts  or  volitions — such  influences  being 
inconsistent  with  his  notion  of  its  liberty, — in  its  acts  and  in  its 
acts  alone^  can  moral  depravity  be  found.  We  have  seen  that  he 
makes  holiness  or  love,  which  in  his  metaphysical  sense,  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  whole  of  obedience,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, — 
to  be  always  and  only  "  good-will,  choice,  the  choice  of  an  end, 
the  choice  of  the  hignest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe 
of  sentient  existence."  So  depravity  or  selfishness,  according  to 
him,  is  always  and  only  wrong  choice,  wrong  intention,  "  the 
choice  of  self-indulgence^  or  self-gratification  as  an  end.**  It 
cannot  be  predicated  as  a  property  of  the  man,  nor  of  any  state 
of  mind,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  anterior  to,  and  exerts 
a  causal  influence  in  determining  the  acts  of  the  will. 

This  view  of  depravity  is  as  directly  and  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  orthodox  faith  of  evangelical  churches,  as  it  is  to  the  Ed- 
wardean  philosophy,  which  has  so  eminently  distinguished  and 
served  to  illustrate  the  theology  of  New  England,  since  the  days 
of  the  illustrious  man  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  predicate  moral  depravity  of  the  moral  agent  or  being  him- 
self, and  also  of  that  state  of  mind  which,  existing  anterior 
to  &e  choice  of  the  will,  operates  as  a  cause  to  determine  it 
in  its  choices.  We  hold  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  do 
so;  and  to  affirm  that  it  consists,  wholly  and  exclusively y  in 
acts  of  will  entirely  self-originated  and  dependent  on  no  cause 
whatever^  but  the  simple  volition  itself,  is  as  wide  from  the  record 
of  consciousness  and  the  representations  of  Scripture,  as  it  is 
from  the  showing  of  any  sane  and  intelligible  philosophy. 

It  is  not  the  faculty  of  the  will  that  causes  its  own  acts,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  leg  or  foot  or  hand  that  causes  its  motions. 
It  is  the  intelligent  moral  agent  that  wills — ^the  soul  or  mind  it- 
self acting  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  faculty  or  power  to 
will  with  which  God  has  endowed  it.  There  is  a  causal  power 
that  lies  back  of  choice ;  or,  if  our  author  is  ofiended  wiUi  tius 
language— that  exists,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  operates,  aj^te- 
rior  to  choice.  In  so  saying,  we  mean  not  that  there  is  a  law  of 
necessity,  nor  that  moral  causes  operate  by  the  same  6xed  and 
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invariable  rule  with  physical  laws  or  caHses,  nor  was  this  £d- 
w^ards'  idea  as  attributed  to  him  by  our  author,  when  he  speaks 
of  a  moral  necessity  and  the  certainty  superinduced  on  the  will's 
acts  as  opposed  to  its  absolute  independent  self-determining 
power.  Our  author,  in  denying  any  such  cause,  or  power,  or 
'^  thing  back  of  choice,  and  that  sustains  to  choice  the  relation  of 
a  cause,''  deranges  the  import  of  the  Christian  world's  nomencla- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  makes  the  soul,  the  moral  being,  man 
himself  a  mere  succession  of  acts— a  chain  of  exercises. 

The  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  this  philosophy.  Dr.  Dwig^t  has 
so  fully  and  irrefutably  exposed,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  in  us,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  refer  our 
doubtful  readers  to  his  able  discourse  on  the  subject,^  and  to  re- 
quire our  author  to  meet  and  refute  his  aigutnents  before  he 
expects  or  demands  that  we  assent  to  his  assumption.  Much  of 
what  is  found  there  is  applicable  to  our  author's  theory,  and  de- 
serves his  careful  study.  He  may  probably  here  reply,  as  he 
commonly  does,  when  his  language  and  positions  are  condemned^ 
and  the  subject  is  stated  with  more  precision — that  he  means  no- 
thing else.  We  trust  he  does  ;  for  this  will  relieve  some  of  his 
theological  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  But  we  are  under 
no  obligations  to  understand  him,  and  certainly  deserve  not  to  be 
condemned  should  we  misunderstand  him,  if  he  will  use  language 
and  make  such  unqualified  assertions  as  he  does.  We  feel  that 
such  men  as  Edwards  and  Dwight,  and  others,  whose  arguments 
and  illustrations  have  satisfied  the  profoundest  theologians,  are 
deserving  of  some  respect ;  and  that  his  arrogance  and  self-con- 
ceit  must  be  extravagant  indeed,  who  will  oracularly  promHince 
them  "  nonsensical  philosophy."  Our  author  has  not  succeeded 
in  so  identifying  his  views  with  those  called ''  new  school,"  and  in 
commending  his  philosophy  to  general  confidence,  as  to  give 
the  force  of  logical  demonstration  to  his  charge,  that  to  amrm 
that  anything  back  of  choice,  exerting  a  causal  influence  to  deter- 
mine the  win,  is  *^  old  schoolism,"  nor  that  any  argument  so  con- 
structed, shall  be  accounted  the  ducens  in  absurdum  ;  nor  that  to 
predicate  moral  depravity  of  such  cause,  is  to  identify  moral  with 
physical  depravity,  and  thus  embarrass  and  prevent  the  truth  by 
the  philosophical  dogma  of  a  necessitated  will. 

The  soul  or  mind,  unless  our  author  makes  it  to  consist  in  a 
chain  of  exercises,  unquestionably  lies  back  of  its  acts  or  voli- 
tions. Whatever  influences  that  soul  or  mind  to  will  or  act  thus 
or  thus,  is  called,  in  ordinary  parlance,,  and  rightly  ma^  be  con- 
sidered, a  cause  of  such  actions  or  volitions.  The  venest  child 
understands  this  thing  ;  and  when  its  cries  or  tears  or  urgent  per- 
suasion have  induced  its  little  brother  or  sister  to  comply  with  its 
wishes,  or  do  its  requirement,  will  afterwards,  most  naturally  and 
truly  say,  "  I  made  you  do  so."    The  "emciency"  of  motive 
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considerations  of  the  mind  determining  it  to  will  and  act,  even 
when  urged  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  denies,  and  professes  himself 
unable  to  understand  what  it  can  mean.*     But  the  fact  is  too  well 
established  fot  his  philosophy  to  gainsay  or  resist.     He  may  flout 
and  sneer  as  he  pleases^  at  the  idea  of  a  causal  influence  determin- 
ing the  will ;  but  the  Bible  everywhere  assumes  it — human  con- 
sciousness affirms  it — and  universal  Christian  experience  confirms 
the  averment  of  the  apostle,  that  "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.'"     There  are  causes 
immediate  and  ad  intra^  and  there  are  others  remote,  ab  extra^ 
which  often  together  operate  to  induce  the  mind,  thus  and  thus  to 
will.    If  our  author  denies  it,  and  maintains  that  liberty  of  will  is 
will  wholly  uninfluenced,  esftjlusively  self-determined,  absolutely 
self-originated,  fhen  does  he  shut  out  the  mind  or  soul  of  man 
from  being  affected  by  any  determining  influence  and  motive 
power  or  sway  whatever,  whether  human  or  divine.     The  mere 
objective  presentation  of  truth,  which,  if  we  understand  our  au- 
thor, is  all  that  he  believes  the  Spirit  of  God  does  for  the  conver- 
sion of  men  and  curing  of  their  depravity,  is  not  per  se  a  motive 
power  or  influence.     Our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  under  other 
circumstances,  is  constrained  to  admit  that  motive  power  is  some- 
thing more  than  objective  presentation  of  truth,  and  that  on  the 
part  of  our  Redeemer,  consists  in  so  presenting  truth,  so  revealing 
Christ  ^^  that  He  as  really  reigns  in  our  will,  and  consequently  in 
our  emotions  by  our  own  free  consent,  as  our  wills  reign  in  our 
bodies.''  •    We  desire  no  stronger  language  to  express  the  causal 
power  of  an  influence  or  agency  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
to  determine  its  will — what  we  have  called  efficient  influence, 
motive  power,  power  that  excites  and  moves  and  determines  to 
act.     Notwithstanding  all  his  professions  of  ignorance,  and  of 
inability  to  understand  the  efficiency  of  motive  power  excited  on 
the  mind,  he  has  himself  defined  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  cite  himself  in  proof  of  the  very  thing  he  denies. 
"It  is  efficient  in  the  sense  of  being  9, prevailing  influence.'** 
Such  language  is  absolutely  unmeaning,  unless  it  be  iind^rstood, 
as  commonly  it  is,  to  imply  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  motive  influence  or  objective  consideration  or  truth  presented 
to  the  mind,  and  the  mind's  being  affected  by  it,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine its  volition,  and  which  connection  being  of  like  nature  vrith 
that  which  exists  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  justifies  men 
in  saying,  the  one  produced  or  caused  Uie  other.    It  is  mere 
trifling  evasion,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the  subject,  to  claim 
that  me  word  cause,  when  applied  to  moral  themes,  must  be 
nnderstood  to  mean  a  physical  necessity.    We  have  never  sap- 
posed  that  Edwards  either  believed  or  taught  the  doctrine  of  *^  a 
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necessitated  will,"  as  our  author  affirms.  His  n^rtl  certainty  is 
not  a  physical  necessity ;  and  whtfn  he  illustrates  that  certainty, 
by  a  reference  to  things  physically  necessary^  be  traces  the 
resemblance,  not  in  the  mode  of  operating,  but  in  the  certainty 
with  which  one  event  gives  rise  to  or  causes  the  other.  It  is  no 
more  his  idea,  as  we  have  ever  understood  him,  that  the  true  and 
proper  freedom  of  the  will,  which  characterizes  man  as  a  respons- 
ible creature,  is  destroyed  by  the  certainty  superinduced  on 
choice,  than  is  it  our  author's — if  he  admits  any  efficiency  in  the 
Spirit's  influence — that  its  liberty  is  destroyed  by  "  a  prevailing 
influence,'^  the  determining  power  of  motive. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  particular  mood  or  state  of  mind 
itself,  adapting  it  to  the  impressions,  and  motive  influences,  either 
from  external  objects  or  inward  suggestions,  inviting,  inclining, 
or  urging  to  wron^,  i,  e.  to  selfish  or  sinful  acts,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, m  estimating  the  causes  which  may  have  a  determining 
influence  on  its  choice  or  volitions.  Our  author,  in  his  philoso- 
pby,  assumes  that  the  habitude,  thennood,  the  adaptness  or 
prepared  state  of  the  mind  for  being  siffected  agreeably  or  dis- 
a^eeably,  when  moral  subjects  are  presented  to  it,  depends  on 
simple  will,  on  previous  choice,  or  ultimate  intention.  If  the 
ultimate  intention  and  choice  are  right,  by  a  law  of  necessity  it 
carries  the  whole  will  with  it  Intellect  and  sensibility  alike  are 
obsequious  to  it.  The  will  is  absolute,  and  has  supreme  con- 
trolling power;  Here  is  the  very  point  on  which  we  think  he 
needs  most  carefully  to  review  his  philosophical  theory  of  the 
laws  of  mental  operations.  Dogmas  and  ambiguous  definitions 
may  bewilder  and  divert  attention  from  the  report  of  conscious- 
ness. But  no  one  can  calmly  and  dispassionately  attend  to  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind,  withouit  discovering  that  the  will  has  no 
such  suf>remacy — is  not  so  absolutely  independent  and  self- 
determining  in  its  power,  as  to  control  both  intellect  and  sensi- 
bility by  its  volitions.  On  the  contrary,  both  intellect  and  sensi- 
bility exert  an  incessant  power  on  it;  and  when  the  ultimate 
choice  or  intention  of  our  author,  on  which  he  confers  such  omni- 
potent energies,  is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
enter  into  it  other  elements  than  simple  choice.  Both  intellect 
and  sensibilities  operate,  in  determining,  or  contribute  to  form 
the  choice. 

Why  do  some  objects  and  thoughts  affect  pleasurably,  and 
others  painfully,  so  as  to  excite  instinctively,  desire  for  the  one 
and  disgust  for  the  other  1  Not  always  nor  mainly  because  of  the 
ultimate  choice.  Certain  sensations  or  emotions  at  first  involun- 
tarily excited,  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  independently  of  any 
ruling  purpose  or  ultimate  intention.  It  is  not  the  ultimate 
choice,  the  supreme  intention  either  to  gratify  self  or  to  glorify 
Ood^  that  adapts  the  mind  for  pleasurable  and  painful  emo- 
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tions.  Ther^^'i*  something  in  objects  themselTeSi  and  tiieir 
suitableness  to  affect  the  mind,  ana  to  excite  various  passions 
and  affections,  in  themselves  pleasurable  or  painful,  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  This  power  of  objects,  in  exciting  and 
affecting,  may  be  greatly  promoted  and  strengthened  by  indul- 
gence, or  weakened  by  resistance ;  but  it  depends  not,  primarily 
and  mainly,  on  the  mere  state  of  the  will. 

The  mind  is  not  a  simple  existence  without  properties.  Its 
susceptibilities  or  capability  of  being  affected  and  roused  to  action 
by  various  feelings  and  emotions,  and  of  putting  forth  its  energies 
in  various  ways,  conformably  with  the  nature  of  external  objects 
and  circumstances,  or  internal  su^estions  exciting  its  passions 
and  affections,  have  everT)een  an  interesting  region  for  observa- 
tion and  research,  and  legitimately  afford  the  foundation  of  meta- 
physical science.  It  is  foreign  from  our  purpose  and  unnecessary 
in  this  review,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  different  psychological 
systems  that  have,  in  different  ages,  found  favor  among  the  leam- 
ei.  We  are  mainly  and  Only  concerned  with  the  facts  on  which 
such  systems  rest.  To  the  susceptibilities  or  capability  of  being 
affected,  conformably  with  the  nature  of  external  objects,  in  the 
various  emotions  or  feelings  they  excite,  some  have  given  the 
generic  name  of  taste,  which  they  have  sometimes  called  a  facul- 
ty, and  regarded  it  as  that  which  they  understand  the  Scriptures 
generally  to  mean  by  tiie  word  heart.  Others  have  given  them 
le  generic  name  of  disposition,  in  like  manner.  Both  have  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  ultimate  choice  or  intention,  although 
they  have  spoken  of  them  as  intimately,  and  often,  inseparably 
connected  with  different  states  of  the  will. 

These  emotions  and  susceptibilities,  in  their  natural  develop- 
ments in  man,  are  universally  found  in  a  disordered  state.  He  is 
not  affected  pleasurably  by  what  ought,  and  was  originally  de- 

Xedof  God  thus  to  affect  him.  The  knowledge  of  God  in 
>m  his  sonl  should  take  delight,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
whom  he  was  created,  does  not  naturally  so  affect  him  but  contrari- 
wise* The  apostle  says  of  the  pagan  world,  that  "  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  Gh>d  in  their  knowledge."^    The  senses,  appetites, 

{passions  and  affections,  as  they  are  excited  by  innumerable  objects, 
ead  away  from  GJod ;  and  the  thought  of  Him  gives  trouble.  The 
love  of  Grod  does  not  arise  spontaneously  in  the  heart ;  nor  is  it 
certain  to  be  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  His  character. 
The  restraints  of  His  fear  are  cast  out:  and,  instead  of  choosine 
Him  as  their  portion,  and  seeking  to  promote  His  honor  and 

flory,  men  naturally  choose  that  which  (Jod  disapproves  and  fi>r« 
ids.  From  the  earliest  period  of  man's  accountable  existence, 
it  is  so.  **  The  wicked  go  astray  from  the  womb,  speaking  lies.'" 
*^  Every  imagination  of  the  thought  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil, 
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and  that  continually."'    This  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
race. 

If  asked  why  it  is  so,  we  must,  from  the  word  of  God,  reply, 
that "  by  one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners.'^ 
It  has  been  the  result  of  the  sin  and  apostacy  of  our  first  parents ; 
the  certain  and  invariable  consequence  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  first  pair,  eventuating  uniformly  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion, according  to  the  operation  and  provisions  of  that  moral  sys- 
tem, technically  called  the  law  of  the  Covenant  of  works,  or- 
dained as  the  original  and  natural  constitution  for  the  race. 
The  tendency  of  fallen  man,  in  his  natural  state  is  ever  to  sin.  Of 
this  tendency  orthodox  standards  and  divines  predicate  moral 
depravity  as  of  a  property,  appropriate  to,  and  characteristic  of 
the  race.  They  mean  not  a  physical  necessity  to  sin,  but  a  state 
of  mind  and  heart  appropriate  to,  and  characteristic  of  man  as  a 
fallen  creature — as  the  descendant  of  a  fallen  and  apostate  pa- 
rent, which,  naturally,  from  the  first  period  of  moral  individual 
accountability  he  refuses  to  submit  to,  or  be  directed  by  God,  or, 
if  our  author  pleases,  ii^  which  he  acts  out  his  natural  selfishness. 
Oar  author  is  constrained  to  use  language  inconsistent  with  his 
■flieory  or  philosophy,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  mislead  his 
reader,  confounding  choice  with  disposition,  yea,  identifying  the 
import  of  these  terms,  which  do  not,  and  are  not  used  generally 
to  designate  precisely  the  same  mental  state,  or  state  of  the  will. 
Thus,  in  his  definition  of  selfishness,  with  his  characteristic 
want  of  precision,  he  says,  ^^  selfishness,  be  it  remembered,  con- 
sists in  a  disposition  or  choice  to  gratify  the  propensities,  desires, 
and  /eelings.''*  The  choice  and  the  disposition,  the  consent  of 
the  will,  and  the  passion,  affection,  emotion,  or  feeling,  determin- 
ing choice  in  any  given  case,  are  characteristically  different. 
Choice  is  the  selection  or  election  between  two  or  more  objects  or 
ends  regarded  as  good  or  evil.  Consent  is  the  yielding  to  some 
present  impulse,  before  the  Atention  may  have  summoned  an  op- 

Sosing  thought,  motive,  or  object  to  the  mind.  To  both  these 
istinguishable  states  of  mind  and  will,  feeling  may  be  related. 
Our  author  identifies  them,  and  them  again  with  disposition,  de- 
fining selfishness  as  above,  to  consist  in  the  merest  abstraction ; 
a  generic  choice  to  gratify  the  affections,  passions,  and  propensi- 
ties, irrespectively  of  any  moving  influence  of  the  particular 
objects,  suggestions,  or  considerations  exciting  them  and  tending 
to  determine  the  will  in  its  choices  specifically  in  detail,  and  ir- 
respectively also  of  any  foundation  or  reason,  in  the  natural 
adaptedness  of  the  mind  or  soul  to  be  thus  affected  and  moved 
rather  than  otherwise.  Why  the  actings  of  mind  and  will  should 
uniformly  and  naturally  in  man,  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
moral  agency,  be  selfish  and  opposed  to  God,  is  a  question  of  es- 
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sential  importance,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  native  moral  depravity  of  our  race. 

We  attempt  not  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Philosophy  foils 
ns  here,  as  it  does  in  a  thousand  other  things,  when  we  inquire 
into  the  rationale  of  the  fact  The  fact  itseLT,  as  reported  by 
consciousness,  and  confirmed  by  Scripture  and  observation,  is  suf- 
ficiently humbling  and  alarming.  Our  author's  theory  or  suppo- 
sition, that  moral  depravity  is  to  be  traced  to  that  state  of  phjrsi- 
cal  depravity  in  which  men  are  bom,  is  not  new,  bnt  may  be 
traced  under  a  different  phase  in  the  old  Manichean  philosophy. 
That  he  should  be  so  bitter  against  ^^  old  school"  theology,  on  this 
subject,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise,  since  we  question 
whether  any  of  that  class  of  theologians  whom  he  stigmatizes  as 
teaching  the  philosophy  of  a  "  necessitated  will,*'  would  go  fJir- 
ther  than  he  does  himself.  ^^  As  the  human  mind,"  says  he,  ^'  in 
this  state  of  existence  is  dependent  upon  the  body  for  aU  its  mani- 
festations, and  as  the  human  body  is  universally  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  physical  depravity  or  disease,  it  follows  that  the 
manifestations  of  mind,  thus  dependent  on  a  physically  depraved 
organization,  will  be  physically  depraved  mani&stations.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  human  sensibility.  The  appetites,  pas- 
sions, and  propensities,  are  in  a  state  of  most  unhealthv  devkop- 
ment.  This  is  too  evident  and  too  much  a  matter  oi  universal 
notoriety  to  need  proof  or  illustration.  Every  person  of  reflection 
has  observed  that  the  human  mind  is  greatly  out  of  balance  in 
consequence  of  the  moTi^^rot^  development  of  the  sensibility.  The 
appetites,  passions,  and  propensities  have  been  indulged,  and  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  stultified  by  selfishness.  Selfishness 
be  it  remembered,  consists  in  a  disposition  or  choice  to  eratify  the 
propensities,  desires,  and  feelines.  This  of  course  and  of  necessity 
produces  just  the  unhealthy  and  monstrous  developments  which 
we  daily  see."*  If  this  is  not  tracing  moral  depravity  to  physi- 
cal, as  its  appropriate  and  proximgte  cause,  we  know  not  now 
language  could  more  certainly  express  it.  We  may  misun- 
derstand his  meaning,  but  we  certainly  do  not  his  language. 
If  he  will  make  disposition  and  choice  synonymous ;  if  he  wUi 
not  discriminate  between  the  different  states  of  the  vdll  itself,  or 
rather  the  mind  in  willing,  over  all  which  moral  law  rightfolly 
claims  authority  to  direct  and  control,  as  the  mind  passes  firom 
the  initiatory  excitement  or  movement  of  appetite  or  feeling  that 
obtains  consent,  through  prolonged  and  increased  excitement^ 
choice,  and  purpose,  till  it  ripens  into  determined  vnll  and  act ; 
and  if  he  will  make  all  and  every  degree  of  voluntariness  identical 
with  choice  or  ultimate  intention,  he  must  not  expect  others  to 
receive  and  respect  his  teachings,  or  that  his  brethren  shall  be  held 
obnoxious  to  his  censures  for  misunderstanding  him.     The  word 
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disposition  is  not  a  synonyme  with  choice.  Nor  can  the  particu- 
lar states  of  mind,  or  of  the  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  indicated  by 
these  expressions,  be  correctly  pronounced  the  same.  He  may 
affect  to  disregard  distinctions  and  definitions  perspicuously  made^ 
and  claim  the  right  to  use  words  in  his  own  sense.^  But  as  we 
have  already  saia,  we  resist  and  protest  against  his  assumption  of 
such  liberty.  Words  here  have  as  fixed  and  definite  meaning  as 
the  things,  or  facts  they  represent  remain  unchanged  in  their  na- 
ture ;  and  the  attempt  to  employ  well  defined  technics  in  new 
senses,  and  different  from  their  established  import,  and  thus  to 
slide  in  the  errors  of  philosophy  to  corrupt  the  faith,  is  but  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  many  who  have  wrested  and  perverted  the 
sacred  Scriptures.    We  regard  it  as  an  effort  of  no  trifling  nature. 

However  metaphysicians  may  judge,  men  generally  do  not  con- 
found the  disposition  with  choice,  but  regard  it  as  something 
related  and  antecedent  to  choice — ^'  that  which  both  adapts  ana 
prepares  the  mind  to  be  affected  and  excited  in  a  uniform  way,  by 
a  particular  object,  and  tends  to  determine  the  choice  for  it.  The 
word  disposition  is  used  in  different  senses,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  tne  subject,  but  always  to  denote  some  fixed  and  influen- 
tial tendency  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  being. 
It  is  used  in  a  physiological  sense  to  denote  that  tendency  to  cer- 
tain acts,  rather  than  others,  which  depends  on  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  various  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  animal 
body.  It  is  properly  the  result  of  organization,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  animal  temperament  which  gives  a  fit- 
ness or  tendency  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal  affections  and 
propensities,  rather  than  others.  Thus  we  say  of  this  one  and 
another,  that  they  are  of  a  choleric  or  melancholy  or  sanguine  or 
nervous  disposition.  In  a  psychological  sense  it  is  used  to  denote 
that  habitude  or  state  of  mind  adapted  or  answerable  to,  and  com- 
pliant with  the  animal  affections  and  propensities,  and  which 
gives  a  fitness  or  tendency  to  the  man  to  be  moved  by  them, 
rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  varieties  of  mental  disposition 
develop  themselves  through  the  different  animal  propensities  and 
tendencies  which  have  ascendency;  and  men  are  said  to  be 
vindictive,  fierce,  gloomv,  gentle,  despondent,  confiding,  gener- 
ous, timid,  courageous,  &c.  &c.,  according  as  they  evince  a  readi- 
ness or  proneness  to  be  by  such  passions  and  affections  excited 
and  moved.  Morally  considerea,  disposition  implies,  not  only 
the  actual  voluntariness  of  the  mind  in  yielding  to  certain  pro- 
pensities, but  also  that  yielding  tendency  itself,  which  fits  and 
prepares  the  moral  being  to  be  easily  and  uniformly  affected,  ex* 
cited,  and  moved  by  them. 

Our  author  thinks  that  he  sufficiently  explains  such  mental  and 
moral  phenomena,  by  his  "  philosophy  of  free- will,''  which  limits 
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moral  accountability  to  the  choice  or  ultimate  intention.  It  is  the 
man's  purpose  or  choice  to  gratifv  self;  and  finding,  or  judging 
that  the  indulgence  of  this  and  tne  other  passion  and  affection 
lor  the  time  being  contributes  to  such  enjoyment,  he  chooses  that 
to  which  it  prompts  as  a  means  to  an  end.  His  volitions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  passion,  thus  becoming  executive,  according  to 
our  author,  follow  a  law  of  necessity.  His  guilt  or  crime,  there- 
fore, according  to  this  philosophy,  dioes  not  consist  directly  in  be- 
ing vindictive,  irascible,  ambitious,  envious,  lascivious,  lustful, 
&c.,  but  in  the  original  controlling  choice  that  brought  this  law  of 
necessity  into  efficient  action.  Here  and  here  only  lay  the  wrong! 
Let  a  man  therefore  but  plead,  as  many  do,  that  they  did  not 
know  it  was  wrong — that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing,  that  passion  controlled  and  transported  them,  and  he  must, 
opon  our  author's  principles,  stand  acquitted  of  guilt.  The  plea 
of  insanity  will  become  more  frequent,  and  be  yet  more  success^ 
fully  urged  before  our  courts,  to  acquit  from  outrageous  crime^ 
just  as  our  author's  philosophy  becomes  current  and  of  authority. 
Our  Saviour's  rme  of  judgment  is  very  different.  ^  Whoso 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart."*  According  to  our  author,  the 
crime  being  the  ultimate  intention  or  choice,  the  guilt  in  this  case, 
would  consist  in  having  first  chosen  or  intended  to  commit  adul- 
tery, and  thus  looking  on  the  woman  to  accomplish  it.  The  de- 
sire follows  a  law  of  necessity,  and  is  not  in  itself  criminal,  being, 
according  to  our  author,  involuntary,  and  only  indirectly  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  The  idea  of  desire  bemg  a  state  of  mind 
which  of  itself  in  any  way  implies  guilt,  or  of  which  moral 
obligation  can  directly  be  predicated,  he  utterly  repudiates."  He 
condemns  Edwards  m  unmeasured  terms  for  assuming  it.  He 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  it  error,  legitimately  flowing  fiiom  his 
**  asstlmption  of  the  Locke  school  of  philosophy,"  which 
^*  vitiated  his  whole  system  and  gave  birth  to  that  nrjimious 
HONSTRosiTT  and  MiSNOMEH,  Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will " !  !*  The  Saviour's  language  plainly  teaches  that  any  and 
«very  aspect  of  female  charms,  where  marriage  unites  not  the  par- 
ties, continued  and  indulged  even  till  it  awakens  a  desire  to  en- 
joy carnal  commerce  with  the  subject  of  them,  is  adultery  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)d.  The  desire  for  enjoyment  with  the  subject  of  such 
charms  is  sin.  Our  author's  casuistry  and  morality  may  plead, 
that  desire  betn^  inv6luntarily  awakened,  the  man  cannot  be 
ffuilty  till  the  will  chooses  and  intends  the  act  of  indulgence ; 
but  our  Saviour^s  judgment  and  authority  unequivocally,  as  we 
jud^e,  condemn  such  teaching,  and  hold  every  man  tmder  moral 
obligation  to  maintain  such  chastity  that  female  beauty  shall  not 
€veii  awaken  the  desire  to  eiS^oy  it  with  any  one  where  ihe  mar-- 
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riage  relation  does  not  justify  it. — ^The  passion,^affection,  or  lust, 
exciting  and  prompting  the  choice  of  the  will,  form  a  very  im- 
portant element,  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  nature  of 
moral  depravity.  It  is  much  too  short-handed  and  patent  sort 
of  a  method  to  relieve  the  human  conscience,  and  to  assist  us  to- 
ward moral  perfection,  for  philosophy  to  tell  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing criminal  in  desires,  and  that  passions  and  affections  take 
Iheir  character  always  and  only  from  the  ultimate  choice  or  in- 
tention. When  Christ  and  philosophy  expound  the  law  to  us, 
y^e  give  heed  to  the  former  and  reject  the  latter :  and  fatal  will  be 
tiieir  mistake,  who  so  accommodate  the  law  to  human  corruptions, 
and  explain  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  as  to  take  the  whole 
world  of  passions  and  affections  in  the  human  heart  from  under 
the  contrcd  of  God's  law,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  become  in- 
directly the  servants  of  the  sovereign  will,  the  executive  means 
of  accomplishing  an  ultimate  intention.  We  deprecate  the  preva- 
lence of  such  morality ;  and  augur  immense  injury  to  the  chutch, 
and  corruption  in  the  world,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  such  phi- 
losophy. 

But  admit  for  a  moment  the  author's  position,  that  the  desire, 
affection,  passion,  appetite,  or  the  state  of  the  sensibility,  as  he 
generically  designates  them,  possess  no  moral  character,  and^ 
come  not  under  the  control  of  moral  obligation,  until,  and  then 
only  as  the  will  chooses  and  determines  that  to  which  they  ur^e, 
— ^mat  the  moral  depravity  consists  in  choosing  to  gratify  the  de- 
mand of  selfishness, — ^it  may  be  very  properly  asked,  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  and  origin  of  moral  depravity,  why  does  man 
uniformly  and  invariably  from  the  very  first  choose  and  seek  the 
gratification  of  self  as  an  ultimate  end  1  Is  there  nothing  ante- 
rior to  choice  which  operates  as  a  cause,  to  determine  choice 
always  in  the  way  of  selfishness  ?  Our  author,  in  denying  such 
a  cause  or  causes  must  answer,  that  man  chooses  in  a  selfish  way 
because  he  chooses,  and  resolves  all  into  the  absolute  sovereign^ 
of  the  will.  If  so,  then  let  him  say,  amid  the  numberless  de- 
velopments of  human  nature,  the  ceaseless  flow  of  successive 
generations,  the  millions  that  have  been  evolved  from  the  first 
pair  of  transgressors,  why  there  should  have  been  but  one  being, 
and  He  miraculously  conceived,  and  intimately  united  with  the 
essential  Deity,  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  has  ever 
exercised  that  sovereignty  of  will  in  any  other  than  a  selfish  way? 
The  Pelagian  Will  here  assign  the  influence  of  example  and  the 
natural  imitativeness  of  the  race,  as  the  cause  of  thi^  moral  de- 
pravity. In  doin^  so,  he  acts  more  ingenuously  than  our  author^ 
who  virtually  J  wiA  the  Manichee,  if  not  explicitly,  traces  moral 
to  physical  depravity. 

It  is  much  preferaole,  in  our  judgment,  to  do  as  the  orthodox 
t&ndards  and  dmneSp— conformably  i/nth  the  ScriptUreS'-^ave 
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done ;  viz.,  refer  it  to  the  relation  we  sustain  to  our  prime  and 
guilty  progenitor — ^the  constitution  or  covenant  God  ordained  and 
established  with  him  for  the  eovemment  of  the  race,  which  con- 
stitution, through  its  moral  influence,  should  determine  the  moral 
character,  as  well  as  through  its  physical,  the  physical  structure 
of  the  race.     The  moral  character  of  Adam's  race  depended  up- 
on his.    It  was  made  to  follow  certain  laws,  established  by  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  men,  affecting  and  determining  their  rela- 
tion and  condition,  and  rendering  the  developments  of  moral  depra- 
vity throughout  successive  generations,  as  morally  certain  as  those 
of  body  and  mind  were  physically  necessary.     Coming  into  exist- 
ence under  that  constitution,  with  no  other  than  the  light  of  na- 
ture, and  nothing  but  the  feeble  and  faint  notices  of  uie  law  of 
God  written  on  the  heart,  to  direct  and  help  us,  or  to  present  mo- 
tive influence  to  induce  holy  choice,  we  say  it  is  rendered  morally 
certain,  not  only  that  we  shall  yield  or  consent  to  the  motive  in- 
fluence induced  through  sensual   appetites    and    propensities, 
through  the  passions  and  affections — ^the  impulses  of  feeling  and 
concurring  sentiment,  but  also  by  default  of  will,  allow  our  minds 
to  be  determined  in  selfish  or  sinful  choice.    This  default  of  will 
we  believe  cannot  be  either  strictly  and  philosophically,  of  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  common  sense,  identified  with  choice 
or  ultimate  intention.     Man,  by  neglect  and  omission,  avails  not 
himself  even  of  all  the  helps  lie  has  naturally.    For  moral  de- 
pravity exists  and  operates  in  other  forms  and  ways  than  in 
choice  and  ultimate  intention.    Consenting  to  the  qualification 
had,  in  some  feeling  produced  by  causes  without,  and  awakened 
not  at  will,  and  yielding  to  the  present  pleasurable  impulses  of 
excited  sensibility,  urging  to  what  is  wrong,  is  as  truly  a  devel- 
opment of  moral  depravity  as  when  the  choice  and  ultimate  in- 
tention have  been  formed  to  seek  it  as  an  end.    Consent  given, 
it  gaidB  strength,  and  ripening  into  choice  and  purpose,  b^mes 
efficient  as  a  principle  of  action,  and  fixes  its  indelible  stamp  on 
the  moral  character.     Of  this  state  of  mind,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  very  earliest  of  mental  and  moral  developments,  and  re- 
sults by  virtue  of  our  connection  with,  and  according  to  the  law 
of  our  descent  from  guilty  progenitors,  it  has  been  customary  to 
predicate  moral  depravity.    It  is  to  this,  we  believe,  that  the 
Shorter  Catechism  refers,  when  it  speaks  of  ^^  the  corruption  of 
our  whole  nature  which  is  commonly  called  original  sin."    In 
affirming  it  to  be  conveyed  "  by  ordinary  generation  ^  we  do  not 
understand  that  form  of  sound  words  to  teach,  that  it  is  a  physieal 
entity,  or  property  propagated  by  the  law  of  reproduction,  as  are 
life  and  limb  and  other  animal  powers.    The  Larger  Catechism, 
in  common  with  the  Shorter,  says  that  ^'  the  corruption  of  nature  " 
is  ^^  commonly  called  original  sin,"  but  explains  that  corruption 
of  nature  to  consist  in  man's  being  "^utterly  indisposed,  disabled^ 
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and  made  opposite  unto  all  that  is  spirituaUv  good  and  wholly  in- 
clined to  all  evil  and  that  continually ,''     This  is  induced  proxi- 
mately through  the  want  of  original  righteousness.     That  original 
•righteousness  consisted  in  the  bias   or. tendency  of  all  man's 
powers,  passions,  atid  affections,  in  his  state  of  innocence,  to  con- 
formity to  the  law  or  will  of  God,  which,  created  as  our  first  pa- 
rents were,  in  a  state  of  perfect  development,  their  love  of  God 
produced.     By  the  law  of  natural  generation,  their  descendants 
are  devoid  of  this  love.     It  is  not  transmissible  as  are  physical 
powers    and   prdperties.      They  come   not    into    being    holy 
creatures,  as  did  Adam,  with  a  bias  or  tendency  of  their  nature 
to  holiness ;  but  from  the  very  first,  the  workings  of  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  affections,  are  not  conformed  to  uie  law  of  God, 
Nor  is  there  any  security  whatever  in  the  constitution  and  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  bom,  that  any  motive  influences 
from  such  sources  will  induce  right  and  holy  choices.     On  the 
contrary,  there  is  manifest  from  the  very  first,  a  disrelish  for  God 
and  divine  things, — such  an  aversion  from  Him  and  supreme  regard 
for  self,  as  to  indispose,  and  thus  morally,  or  in  that  state  of  mind 
disable  and  make  opposite  to  all  spiritual  good.    The  rac^  has 
sustained  a  loss  of  that  bias  and  motive  influence  provided  for  by 
God,  according  to  the  original  natural  constitution  or  "  covenant 
of  works,*'  and  designed,  had  that  constitution  been  confirmed 
by  the  obedience  of  Adam,  to  affect  and  determine  the  free-will 
of  man  in  holy  obedience.    A  derangement  also  has  ensued,  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  appropnate  to  men  as  moral  agents ; 
so  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  successive  generations  of  the 
race  becoming  capable  of  acting  as  moral  agents,  a  tendency  to 
sin  operates  to  render  it  morally  certain,  that  in  all  the  appro- 
priate circumstances  of  their  being  they  will  sin.     Of  all  this 
want  of   original    righteousness,    derangement,    and    tendency 
to  sin,  characteristic  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  having  an  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  his  moral  character,  it  has  been 
customary,  and  we  think  correctly,  to  speak,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  his  moral  depravity.     When  we  thus  designate  it,  we  mean  by 
it  that  defective  deranged  state  of  intellect,  will,  and  feeling,  ex- 
isting anterior  to  ultimate  choice  or  intention,  which  tends  to  in- 
duce sinful  choices,  and  which  may,  therefore,  in  ordinary  style 
of  speech  be  spoken  of  as  a  property  characteristic  of  fallen  man 
considered  as  a  moral  agent. 

Our  author  makes  moral  depravity  to  consist  wholly  in  acts  of 
will,  and  to  be  identical  with  positive  transgression.  The  man, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  is  not  morally  depraved,  but  only 
his  purposes,  choices,  intentions — which  are  opposed  to  God — 
his  acts  of  transgression.  Moral  depravity  is  the  property  of  the 
acts,  not  of  the  man.  These,  in  common  with  those  who  make 
no  great  boasts  of  metaphysical  accuracy,  we  call  crimes,  offences. 
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vices,  iniquities,  sins,  the  moral  turpitude  of  which  may  vary; 
so  are  they  generally  designated.  But  moral  depravity  or  corrup- 
tion are  both  regarded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  spoken  of,  by  the 
multitude,  as  [well  as  by  technical  theologians,  as  the  proper^ 
or  attribute  of  the  being  who  performs  the  acts.  It  is  that  which 
characterizes  man  as  a  moral  agent,  so  uniformly,  so  invariably, 
so  universally,  that,  in  the  language  of  common  sense,  we  say  of 
human  nature,  it  is  morally  depraved  or  sinful.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal property  of  the  race.  To  this  our  author  will  perhaps  object; 
and  by  means  of  the  odium  theolo^kum  think  to  answer  or  ridi- 
cule it  with  the  charge  of  physical  depravity — monstrous,  absurd. 
But  we  have  taken  issue  with  him  on  a  point  of  fact,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  philosophy  merely,  and  deny  that  disposition,  inclinatioii, 
or  bias,  determining  to  sin,  are  identical  with  choice  or  intention. 
He  has  not  even  attempted  to  prove  their  identity ;  but,  attribut- 
ing to  his  "  new  school  brethren  '*  the  assumptions  of  his  own 
philosophy,  he  labors,  by  the  argument  ex  concessis  to  show  that 
consistently  they  must  adopt  his  theology.  We  protest  against 
such  attempts  of  Oberlin  to  identify  itself  with  the  theology  of 
new  school  Presbyterians.  They  may  differ  from  their  old  school 
brethren  in  understanding,  interpreting,  and  explaining  the  system 
of  doctrines  taught  in  their  standards,  while  they  agree  in  the  faith 
of  all  the  great  truths  or  facts  set  forth  in  them.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  system  of  our  author,  is  wide  as  the 
poles. 

When  we  say  that  man  is  a  rational  being,  we  do  not  mean 
merely  that  his  acts  are  rational,  but  that  rationality  is  a  charac- 
teristic property  of  his  nature.     There  is  an  adaptation  and  ten- 
dency of  mind  to  exert  itself  in  ways  evidential  of  wisdom  and 
reason,  of  forethought  and  intelligence.     Whether  we  call  it 
power  or  property,  energy  or  attribute,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence.    Rationality  is  not  predicated  of  the  acts,  but  of  the  be- 
ing who  performs  them,  who  is  thus  distinguished  from  irrational 
creatures.     We  call  him  also  a  social  being,  meaning  that  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature  are  to  society,  not  to  solitude.     In  like 
manner  when  we  say  that  man  is  a  sinful  being,  we  mean  that 
the  bias  and  tendency  of  his  powers,  in  his  natural  state,  is  to 
sin  and  not  to  holiness.    Dr.  Dwight^  speaks  of  a  ^^  controlling 
disposition^  or  energy  which  constitutes  the  moral  character.    By 
this  disposition  or  energy,"  says  he,  *^  I  intend  that  unknovm 
cause  J  whence  it  arises  j  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sin- 
ful or  virtuous.    On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all 
actions,  and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind."    Our  author 
may  allege,  that  this  energy  is  what  he  means  by  the  ultimate  m- 
tention,  me  choice  of  self-gratification  as  an  end;  but  that,  pie- 
viously  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  law,  there  can  be  no 
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moral  agency  and  moral  obligation,  the  will  not  having  intelli- 
gently decided  against  God  ;  and  therefore  it  is  improper  to  affirm 
that  die  child  is  sinful  or  depraved.  Yet  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  from  birth  the  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  of  the 
child,  as  they  develop  themselves,  crave  indulgence;  and  the 
habit  of  such  indulgence  being  formed  before  intellect  is  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  have  cognizance  of  law,  the  bias  of  its 
nature  therefore  is  to  sin,  according  to  our  author's  own  showing 
of  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  selfishness.  Is  the  child  like 
any  mere  irrational  animal,  under  no  moral  constitution  whatever! 
Nor  can  it  be  till  its  intellect  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  knowledge  of  God's^character,  supremacy,  and 
law  1  Then  are  innumerable  adults,  and  whole  masses  of  the 
heathen  world  who  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  under  no 
moral  constitution,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Bible,  however, 
teaches  a  very  different  doctrine. 

The  moral  constitution  or  covenant,  ordained  with  Adam,  was 
ordained  for  the  race,  and  both  affects  the  condition  and  exerts  a 
determining  influence  on  the  character  of  his  offspring,  as  it  forms 
the  rule  which  God  observes  in  His  treatment  of  them.  If  lan- 
guage can  have  any  meaning  at  all,  the  Bible,  plainly  and  point- 
edly teaches,  that  our  first  parents,  by  their  sin,  became  the  cause 
of  the  sinfulness  of  their  race — ^tbat  all  the  successive  generations 
of  men  which  have  invariably  and  uniformly  been  sinners,  have 
been  rendered  such  by  their  violation  of  that  constitution  or  cove- 
nant. "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners.'' 
"  By  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation." This  is  not  a  mere  natural  result, — ^the  simple  effect 
of  physical  causes  operating  according  to  the  established  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  the  legitimate  moral  result  of  a  moral  constitution 
ordained  by  God  for  the  race,  which  has  bees  violated  by  their 
divinely  constituted  head  and  representative,  their  first  father, 
Adam.  The  moral  government  of  God,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  in- 
cludes in  it  other  elements  than  that  of  distinct  personal  respon- 
sibility. Philosophy  may  pronounce  it  unreasonable,  unjust,  for 
God  to  deal  with  men,  on  any  other  principle,  than  direct  personal 
accountability.  But  revelation  announces  the  fact  that  God  has 
organized  and  conducted  His  moral  government  in  this  world,  on 
the  principle  of  federal  representation  also.  It  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  very  structure  of  human  society  that  it  is  impossible  for 
government  to  be  successfully  maintained  without  acting  upon  it. 
Governmental  constitutions,  treaties,  leagues,  and  covenants, 
charters  and  corporate  obligations,  and  the  succession,  perpetuity^ 
and  unity  of  the  political  organization,  all  involve  it.  The  acts 
of  one  man,  as  parent  governor  or  public  officer,  affects  others 
according  to  the  law  oi  relationship,  and  that,  both  as  to  condi* 
tions  and  developments  of  character,  just  as  that  of  Adam  did  his 
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offspring.  The  bias  of  our  nature  to  evil  as  well  as  the  domin* 
ion  of  aeath  was  consequent  on  the  fall,  and  ensued  by  vir- 
tue of  our  relation  to  Adam,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
moral  constitution  ordained  with  him  for  the  race.  His  sin  and 
fall  have  exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  the  developments 
of  human  nature, — have  given,  as  it  were,  a  stamp  to  the  moral 
character  of  men.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  however  philosophers 
may  theologize  upon  the  subject.  That  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent if  our  first  parents  had  not  sinned,  is  just  as  true  as  that 
neither  they  nor  their  offspring  would  have  died.  HoWy  we  know 
not,  nor  care  to  inquire.  By  sinning  against  Gh>d,  and  perverting 
thus  that  moral  constitution  which  have  been  efficacious  to  pre- 
serve from  death,  and  to  confirm  the  race  in  holiness,  our  first 
parents  have  given  it  power  to  draw  down  universal  death,  and 
rendered  themselves  fountains  of  corruption. 

Our  author  may  talk  and  rail,  as  he  pleases,  about  the  in* 
justice  of  Ood  and  of  His  transactions,  viewed  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  his  philosophy.    He  may  pour  torrents  of  ridicule  on 
that  style  of  speech  which  designates  the  race  as  morally  depraved, 
and  represents  them  to  have  been  rendered  such  by  the  fell  of  the 
first  pair,  by  the  forfeiture  of  Divine  influences,  and  the  conse- 
quent bias    or    tendency   in    all  to  sin,    and   he  may    think 
that  he  has  delivered  himself  from  all  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity in    his    theologizing;   but  he  only  leaps  out  of  one 
difficulty  to  land  in  another  and  still  greater*    For,  affirming  that 
"  moral  depravity  can  only  be  predicated  of  selfish  ultimate  in- 
tention."*— not  of  the  mind  or  soul  or  man  himself,  only  of  its 
exercises — ^he  is  forced,  absurdly  enough  as  it  appears  to  us,  to 
give  no  less  than  eight  long  and  labored  dissertations,  on  what 
he  calls  the  attributes  of  love/  and  five  on  the  attributes  of  sel- 
fishness ! !     Love  and  selfishness,  it  will  be  remembered  are,  with 
him,  mere  acts  of  the  will,  ultimate  choice  or  intention,  which 
however  simple  at  one  time  he  makes  them,  now,  according  to 
his  own  showing,  become  so  complicated  that  there  is  no  end  to 
the  ever-varyinff  attributes  pertaining  to  these  acts.     What  a 
vast  mass  of  elaborate  confusion  he  has  heaped  together,  under 
the  category  of  attributes  of  an  act,  by  which  he  has  continued  to 
cover    up  from   his    own  view  the  nQtaxop    y/evdogy  the   radi- 
cal error  of  his  philosophy,  the  reader  will  perceive,  when  we 
state  that  he  has  numerically  detailed  some  thirty-seven  quoKHa 
ofbenevolencey  considered  as  an  act  of  the  will— ^1  essential  to 
that  act's  being  veritable  holiness,  and  some  twenty-seven  quali- 
ties  of  selfishnessy  considered  as  an  act  of  the  will,  and  constitut- 
ing it  sin ! !    Why  he  has  not  made  the  antagonism  more  com- 
plete, we  are  somewhat  curious  to  know* 

[The  balance  of  this  Review  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  afiUwre 
numier.— Ed.1 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

• 

1.  A  History  of  the  PureJuue  and  Settlement  of  Western  JV>to  Tork,  and  of  the 
JRise,  Progress,  and  Present  State,  qfthe  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  seetion. 
By  Rev.  James  H.  HoTCHKm .    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1848. 

This  is  an  octavo  of  600  pages.  It  is  a  valuable  and  much-needed  book.  The 
author  was  evidently  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  has  executed  so  creditably.  He 
has  lived  and  toiled  for  nearly  50  years  in  the  field  he  describes.  His  judgment  is 
sound,  his  mind  unbiassed,  and  his  spirit  kind.  It  is  an  impartial  and  accurate  his- 
tory, we  think>  and  may  be  relied  on  in  its  statements  of  facts.  Its  style  is  simple  and 
unpretending,  but  it  wears  such  an  air  of  honest  truth,  and  so  abounds  with  valuable 
matter,  secular  and  ecclesistical,  as  to  make  it  not  only  readable  but  really  instruc- 
tive. Though  a  plain  histoi^  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Western  New  York^ 
it  it  a  marvelous  record.  What  have  fifty  years  wrought  there  !  l^e  annals  of 
history  cannot  show  a  parallel  case,  of  such  rapid  growth  and  signal  prosperity. 
What  was  then  a  spiritual  and  moral  wilderness,  is  now  the  garden  of  the  Empire 
State,  blessed  with  as  intelligent,  sound,  and  strong  a  church  as  can  be  found  on 
earth,  nourishin|^  a  million  of  souls,  and  mighty  in  all  the  elements  of  influence  and 
prosperity.  This  history  is  valuable  for  many  reasons.  It  will  enlarge  our  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  that  field,  and  of  our  capability  of  growth  and  improvement  It  con- 
tains a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  rise  and  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  important  section,  about  which  such  conflicting  opinions  have  obtained.  The 
history  and  results  of  the  much-talked-of  «  Plan  of  Union,"  form  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  chapter.  While  the  materials  which  it  furnishes  for  an  intellieeS 
and  impartial  judgment  in  regard  to  the  condition  (as  to  doctrine  anddiscipline)wthe 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Western  New  York,  previous  to,  and  since  the  fasious  "  Ex- 
scinding Act,*'  are  ample  and  available.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  man  can  read  this  his- 
tory impartially,  and  doubt  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  Uiat  measure  towards 
the  ministry  and  churches  afi'ected  by  it,  or  believe  what  some  are  disposed  to 
aflirm  of  them  at  the  present  time.  What  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Cheeseman's 
recent  book  in  the  light  of  this  sober  veritable  histoiy  %  It  is  a  gross  caricature  of, 
and  heartless  libel  upon,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  region  named.  Place  the 
two  side  by  side,  and  which  are  we  to  believe  "i  MThich  gives  the  best  evidence  of 
credibility,  candor^  honesty  of  intention,  and  Christian  temper  ?  We  leave  the 
public  to  judge.  We  earnestly  commend  this  history  to  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  believing  that  while  it  will  promote  no  party  interest, 
or  individual  ambition,  it  will  sut>serve  the  higher  end  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  considered  in  rdation  to  Health  and  Mo' 
rals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  ef  the  Boyal  College  of  J^kpsiciams, 
London. 

The  use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind.    By  the  same  author. 

Man  and  his  Motives,    By  the  same  author.    London:  1848. 

OuB  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  for  a  London  copy  of  these  valuable  worksf 
Coining  from  a  distinguished  medical  practitioner,  they  possess  circumstantial  as 
well  as  intrinsic  interest.  The  theme  is  a  grand  one,  replete  with  interest,  and 
wide  and  solemn  in  its- relations^  and  wisely  and  ably  is  it  handled.  IRie  writer 
is  not  a  profound  nor  an  original  thinker,  yet  he  is  eminently  philosophical  and 
instructive,  suggestive  and  practical.  The  volumes  contain  little  elaborate  logic  or 
metaphysical  subtlety,  but  abound  in  skilful  suggestion  and  happy  illustration,  and 
furnish  a  sagacious  and  enlarged  analysis  of  man  in  the  various  modes  and  states  of 
his  being,  as  well  as  in  his  relations.  They  do  not  speculate  or  theorize,  but  most 
earnestly  address  themselves  to  the  intelligence,  candor,  conscience,  faith>and  good 
sense  of  the  reader,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  strong  practical  bearing  on  the  healthr 
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mortlf,  and  religion  of  multitiides.  We  are  especiallj  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
lij^htened  and  efeyated  piety  which  penrades  these  essays.  We  rejoice  that  medical 
science  has  been  brought  to  pay  sach  homage  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  lend  all 
its  influence  to  commend  it  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  infidelity  and  irreligioa  in 
the  medical  profession  ;  but  this  distinguished  practitioner,  who  ranks  among  the 
first  in  the  Kingdom,  ^ves  a  clear  and  manly  utterance  to  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, breaUies  the  spirit  of  humble  and  earnest  pietv,  and  uses  all  th«  sldU  and 
power  of  his  pen  to  bring  others  to  see  and  feel  as  ne  himself  does.  We  tnat  they 
will  be  read  and  studied,  and  prove  as  useful  as  they  are  popular.  They  hare 
already  paMed  through  several  CKlitions  in  Great  Britian.  The  Harpers  have  wisely 
added  them  to  their  list  of  recent  issues,  and  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the 
London  copy.    We  conunend  the  vdumes  to  our  renders. 

3.  The  Ootptl  m  Advance  of  the  As^tt  being  a  Bomily  for  the  Times.    By  Bef. 
RonxmT  MoirrooicsRT,  M.  A.,  Minieter  of  Percy  Chapel,  London,  emikor  ef 
«<  Christ  our  An  in  All,*"  "  Luther  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Brformation,'*  **  The 
*'    *  */*ete.t€te.    Third  edition.    Edinburgh  and  London :  184& 


Oum  thanks  are  due  to  the  distinguished  author  for  an  English  copy  of  this 
ble  work.  It  is  a  fine  octavo  of  5&  pp.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  extensively  known  as 
a  poet  and  a  controversialist.  He  has  produced  many  works  of  no  little  merit — the 
present  we  should  think  the  best. of  all.  He  is  a  strong  churchman,  but  evangali- 
cal  in  sentiment,  and  catholic  in  spirit  The  style  of  this  work  is  popular,  ml  of 
poetry  and  vivacity ;  there  is  no  little  original  and  profound  thought  in  it ;  he  shows 
a  practic»al  acquaintance  with  the  tendencies  and  great  questions  of  the  age,  and 
much  practical  wisdom  in  suggesting  a  remedy  for  what  is  evil.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed  in  this  volume  are  diverse  and  multiform,  but  they  have  all  a  manifest  bear- 
ing on  one  grand  idea,  the  paramount  claims  of  religion.  There  are  four  divisionB 
to  the  book.  **  On  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,**  an  able  intro- 
fiiictory  dissertation  covering  109  pages.  '*  Introductory  Reflections  on  Christ  and 
d^tianity,**  brief  and  valuable,  **  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  the  Saviour's  Homily,'' 
in  seventeen  chapters,  and  the  *<  Principle  of  Divine  Regeneration  applied  to  the 
character  of  the  age,"  in  twenty-nine  chapters.  The  *<  application**  to  many  of  die 
leading  questions  of  the  day  in  Great  Britain,  including  the  baptismal  controversy, 
the  Newman  development,  the  Romanistic  party,  (Puseyism)  etc.,  etc,,  is  tim^, 
able,  manly,  masterly.  There  are  developments  here  that  may*weli  startle  an  honest, 
pious  churchman,  and  every  Protestant  Christian,  also.  We  admire  the  writo^ 
Doldness  and  faithfulness  in  looking  the  monstrous  error,  and  all  the  evils  which 
threaten  the  church,  right  in  the  fi^e,  and  in  insisting  on  a  radical  reform.  His  ie  a 
voice  for  the  times— may  it  be  heeded.  The  work  has  already  been  translated  into 
German.  We  invite  attention  to  it,  and  hope  it  will  soon  be  repobliahed  in  this 
country. 

4.  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Munbers  and  of  Sines  and  Tm^rmte,  for  every  tern 
seconds  of  the  Quadrant,  with  other  useful  tables.  By  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  1848. 

Professor  Loomis  has  added  another  to  his  series  of  works  on  Mathematics.  His 
former  treatises  on  other  branches  of  the  science  are  standard  works,  and  have  been 
extensively  adopted  as  text  books,  and  the  present  one  will  doubtless  be  received 
with  the  same  favor.  He  has  evidently  devoted  much  time  and  toil  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  tables.  They  are  deaijgned  to  secure  greater  accuracy,  and  simplify  the 
process  of  computation.  This  design  is  happily  accomplished.  The  Tables  are  ao 
prepared  and  arranged  as  to  save  a  vast  deal  of  labor  in  computing  the  corrections* 
mud  enable  one  to  arrive  at  almost  perfect  accuracy.  Numerous  comparisons  have 
been  made  with  standard  authors,  whole  tables  have  been  re-computed,  and  nune- 
rooB  corrections  made  in  those  in  common  use;  so  that  these  Tables  will  be  /bond 
the  most  convenient  of  any  before  published,  and  **  sufilciently  extensive**  (they  are 
of  six  decimal  pilaces)  <*  for  all  purposes  of  academic  and  Qollegiate  instruction*  as 
well  as  for  practical  mechanics  and  surveyors." 
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5.  Infant  Baptimt,  a  Scriptural  Sentiee,  and  Dipping  unneciHory  to  itt  right 
administration  ;  eontaimng  a  critical  $urvey  and  digest  of  the  leading  evidence. 
Classical,  Biblical,  and  Patristic  ;  toith  special  reference  to  thsxDorkoflhL,  CAm« 
soK,  and  occasional  strictures  on  the  views  of  Dr.  Haxlkt.  By  the  Re7. 
Robert  WiLitox,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for  the  General  ABsembly, 
Royal  College,  Belfast.    London  and  Belfast :  1848. 

This  recent  and  extensive  work  on  the  baptismal  controversy,  was  sent  ns  a  few 
weeks  since,  from  London,  and  we  are  happy  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  both 
parties  interested  in  it  in  this  country.  It  is  an  octavo  of  534  pages.  It  discusses 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism  in  a  most  thorough  and  able  manner,  and  withal  in  a 
Christian  spirits  It  exhibits  the  fruits  of  extensive  research,  profound  erudition, 
and  a  careful  and  candid  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  evidence  embraced  in  this 
controversy.  The  author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  views  of  all  the  leading 
writers  on  both  sides,  and  produces  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  his  conclusions 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  set  aside  or  resist.  He  maintains  the  Psedobaptist  views, 
in  the  orthodox  sense,  in  opposition  to  tae  masterly  Carson,  Drs.  Gale  and  Cox. 
His  analysis,  and  digest  of  evidence  in  favor  of  them,  is  truly  learned  and  powerfuL 
"  In  prosecuting  the  inc^uiries,  the  principal  testimonies  from  the  ancient  classics,  the 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  Scriptures,  ana  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  have  been  examined 
at  considerable  length,  and  the  results,  in  some  interesting  cases,  tested  and  sus- 
tained by  comparison  with  artistic  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  chronological 
order  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed  in  tracing  the  signification  of  the  more 
important  terms;  the  structure  of  the  passages  in  which  these  terms  occur,  has  not 
been  overlooked  as  a  modifying  element ;  and  the  principle  has  been  broadly 
asserted,  that  the  ascertained  usage  of  any  particular  period  is  not  the  slave  of  ante- 
cedent usage.  Baptism,  for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  may  not  ex- 
actly correspond  to  baptism  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates  or  Plato  ;  and  in  that  case 
each  must  stand  upon  its  own  evidence,  the  earlier  usage  having  no  power  to  overlay 
or  coerce  the  latter.  This  principle  does  not  limit  the  province,  though  it  aids  in 
wisely  applying  the  products  of  *  historical  philology,'  which  renders  valuable  ser- 
vice in  determining  the  mode  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  discipleship  predicated  of 
its  subjects.*'  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  previous  labors  of  Prof  Stuart,  and  of 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  highly  appreciated  by  this  learned  and  able  critic,  and  fre- 
quent reference  made  to  the  series  of  able  articles  published  by  them  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Repository.  We  cordially  commend  this  volume  to  ail  who  feel  any 
interest  in  this  controversy,  not  only  fo/its  varied  learning  and  critical  research, 
but  as  a  model  for  all  to  study  who  enter  the  field  of  religious  controversy. 

6.  SpirittuU  Heroes  ;  or  Sketches  of  the  Puritans^  their  Character  and  Times.  By 
John  Stoughtow.  With  an  Introditetory  Letter  by  Joel  Hawxs,  D.D.  M.  W. 
Dodd:  1848. 

This  is  a  book  of  decided  interest.  The  times  to  which  it  relates ;  the  charac- 
ters it  describes ;  the  stirring  events  which  it  sketches  ;  and  the  noble  sentiments 
which  it  illustrates,  l^nd  to  it  a  peculiar  charm.  The  early  Puritan  life  and  times, 
form  a  grand~ subject  for  investigation  and  study,  and  every  new  contribution  and 
development  tends  to  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  its  true  light.  This  is 
not  so  much  a  connected  history  as  a  graphic  portraiture  of  some  of  the  earlier  Pu- 
ritans and  Nonconformists.  The  materials  for  this  work  were  collected,  partly  from 
historical  authorities,  and  partly  from  local  traditions,  and  church  records,  so  that 
its  heroes  are  not  fancies  but  stern  and  glorious  realities,  however  traduced  in  En- 
glish history.  The  lives  and  sufiierings  of  those  exiled  confessors  and  martyrs,  are 
powerful  to  instruct  and  thrill  the  heart  of  every  Christian  and  patriot  We  bless 
God  for  such  a  noble  ancestry.  The  Puritans  saved  England  in  the  crisis  of  her  des- 
tinv,  and,  under  God,  made  America  what  she  is ;  and  let  their  memory  be  honored, 
ana  their  character  revered.  The  great  battle  with  Popery  is  to  be  fought  over 
again,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  glad  are  we  that  such  materials  are 
being  gathered.  We  note  a  single  exception  to  this  book.  We  doubt  the  perfect 
impartiality  of  the  autiior  as  a  witness,  m  the  case  of  the  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians of  those  times.  Strongly  sympathizing  with  the  former,  we  fear  that  he  has 
tmwittin^y  done  injustice  to  the  latter.  Presbyterianism  will  not  suffer  in  compm- 
rifon  with  Independency  in  its  ttrnggles  and  lacrificet  for  freedom  of  consdencet 
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and  a  pure  faith,  and  no  inyidious  compAiison  ought  ever  to  be  made.  Mr.  Bodd 
has  brought  it  out  in  fine  style ;  he  is  giving  the  world  some  good  and  valoaUe 
books  these  days. 

7.  7%e  Family  Power :  four  Bermont  prtadied  in  the  South  Pretbyterian  Chmdi 
BrooklyUf  Ar.  F.  By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Speab.  Published  by  request.  New 
York,  Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co. :  1848. 

This  is  a  pastor's  offering  to  his  people.  The  subject  embraced  in  it  stmdi 
related  to  the  highest  interests  of  man  for  time  and  eternity.  Tux  Familt 
Power  !  How  vast  the  sum  of  it !  how  responsible  the  exercise  of  it !  it  is  happi> 
ness  or  misery,  life  or  death,  heaven  or  hell !  This  momentous  subject  is  tr^ted 
in  an  able  and  earnest  manner  in  this  little  work.  The  main  idea  discussed  is,  the 
duty  of  appropriating  the  family  power  to  God,  and  the  methods  of  doing  it  The 
duty  is  argued  from  the  greatness  of  the  power ;  6od*s  design  in  the  grant ;  the 
alternative  of  not  giving  it  to  God ;  the  value  of  the  material  subject  to  it ;  the  ead 
couragements  to  its  use,  and  the  fact  that  parents  must  soon  resign  this  power  an* 
answer  to  God  for  the  manner  of  its  use.  In  appropriating  this  power  to  the  right 
training  of  the  family,  six  methods  ate  named,  viz. :  family  unity,  family  govern- 
ment, family  conversation,  family  reading,  family  worship,  and  a  family  Sabbath. 
The  author  aims  not  to  say  new  things  or  novel,  but  to  present  the  model  of  a 
Chriitian  family,  and  induce  every  Christian  parent  to  study  and  practice  upon  it 
There  is  power  in  this  book — much  truth,  wisdom,  g[ood  sense,  and  piety  ;  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.  We  wish  it  were  in  every  family,  and  its  teach  iogs  obeyed. 
What  an  amount  of  sin  and  misery  would  bo  prevented !  How  different  an  aspect 
would  human  society  wear !  A  little  more  simplicity,  a  freer  use  of  Ang^o-SuDOO 
words,  we  think  would  have  improved  the  style. 

8.  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  ^ew  TtBiament ;  imhdimg  s 
Concordance  to  the  Primer  Name$ :  with  Indexes^  Greek-English  and  EngUA- 
Greek.    New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers :  1848. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  facilitate  a  comparison  between  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  and  our  common  English  Version.  It  consists  of  a  complete 
Concordance,  in  which  all  the  words  of  the  Greek  Testament  are  given,  together 
with  every  passage  in  which  each  occurs ;  the  citations  beins  made  from  the 
English  Version,  the  English  word  or  phrase  used  to  render  the  Greek  word  under 
consideration  being  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  Italic  characters.  In  addition 
to  the  Concordance  there  are  two  Indexes:  the  one  Greek-English,  being  an  alpht- 
betical  list  of  the  words  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  all  the  words  by  which  each 
is  represented  in  the  Endish  Version ;  the  other  English^Greek,  a  similar  list  of 
all  the  words  of  the  English  Version,  with  every  word  in  the  Greek  which  eich 
is  used  to  translate. 

The  advantage  of  this  work  to  the  cler^man  is  obvious.  In  investigating  the 
meaning  of  any  text,  it  is  important  for  him  to  examine  every  passage  in  which 
occur  the  leading  terms  which  govern  its  meaning.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  his 
purpose  that  he  take  the  corresponding  words  in  the  English  Version ;  for  the 
same  English  word  it  used  in  different  passages  to  represemt  a  number  of  difierent 
Greek  words ;  while  any  Greek  word  may  be  represented  by  any  one  of  a  number 
of  English  words.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  words  of  one  language  hare 
not  their  precise  equivalents  in  any  other.  The  full  latitude  of  the  signification  of 
any  foreign  word  can  only  be  known  by  ascertaining  all  those  which  may  be  used 
to  render  it,  in  our  own.  To  ascertain  the  precise  sense  in  which  any  writer  or 
class  of  writers  use  a  term,  we  must  compare  all  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs.  Of 
all  the  possible  significations  of  the  word,  which,  in  any  given  case,  is  the  tine  one 
can  only  be  decided  b^  the  context.  On  a  single  page  of  this  work,  the  stndent 
has  before  him  every  instance  of  its  use,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  latitude  of  its 
signification ;  and  as  far  as  this  depends  upon  New  Testament  usa^  he  has  all  the 
materials  for  investi^tion  extant  If  he  depended  solely  upon  hit  English  Con- 
cordance for  collecting  these  materials,  he  would  brine  t(^ther  many  paastfes 
which  are  not  related,  while  he  left  out  of  view  others  which  are  connected.  For 
instance,  he  wishes  to  ascertain  the  precise  New  Testament  use  of  the  word/ottA ; 
this  is  used  to  translate  both  viorts  and  iXwls.  It  is  clear  that  in  investigating  the 
HM  of  the  fonner  word  the  pattages  where  the  latter  occurs  ut  not  to  the  poipose; 
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but  his  English  Testament  would  lead  him  to  Msociate  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
xlertf  is  translated  byfuith,  belief,  a$9uraneey  and  fidelity,  in  different  passages, 
all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  Aill  elucidation  of  the  word ;  but  if  he  used  the 
English  Concordance  alone  he  would  only  refer  to  those  where  faith  occurs.  To 
the  clergyman,  therefore,  this  work  may  be  recommended  as  the  means  of  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  labor. 

But  unlike  an  ordinary  Greek  Concordance  this  may  be  used  by  one  who  u 
ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet  of  that  language.  We  will  suppose  such  an  one  to  be 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  same  word,  faith.  He  turns  to  the 
English-Greek  Index,  which  informs  him  that  the  word  stands  for  iXvliy  on  page 
208  of  the  Concordance,  and  for  iriari;,  on  page  938.  He  turns  to  these  pages, 
and  finds  the  latter  to  be  the  word  which  is  us^^  to  express  the  thing  he  is  investi- 

Skting  ;  and  under  this  word  he  finds  the  whole  series  of  passages  where  it  occurs, 
e  has  thus  before  him  all  the  fiicts  which  bear  upon  the  signification  of  the  word, 
mnd  is  as  well  qualified  as  the  Greek  scholar  to  judge  whether  of  all  these  possible 
renderings  the  most  apposite  one  has  been  selected,  for  this  depends,  not  on  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  term  itself,  but  upon  the  general  scope  and  connection  of  the 
passage  where  it  occurs. 

Convinced  as  we  are,  that  the  Lexicon  and  Concordance  are  the  only  basis  of 
sound  Biblical  criticism,  and  that  all  sound  theology  must  be  drawn  from  the 
inspired  text  rather  than  from  commentaries,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  theological  literature.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  price  of  the  English  edition,  many  copies  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country.  This  edition,  which  is  in  every  respect  fully  equal  ta  the  English,  is  sold 
for  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  that,  and  we  anticipate  lor  it  a  large  circulation 
«mong  both  clergy  and  laity,  wherever  its  merits  are  known'  The  American 
edition  forms  a  volume  in  large  octavo  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  and  is  sold  for 
m.50  bound  in  cloth,  and  $5.00  in  sheep. 

9.  Pioneer  History:  hang  an  account  of  the  first  examinationt  of  the  Ohio  Valley  ^  and 
the  early  iettlement  of  the  North-  West  I'erritory.  By  S.  P.  HiLnRETK.  Cincin- 
nati, H.  W.  Derby  &  Co. ;  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. :  1848. 

Such  is  the  modest  title  of  a  most  valuable  work.  As^iatter  of  history,  pertain- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  that  great  valley,  it  is  entirely  reliable.  The  author  has 
been  gathering  material^  for  it  for  years.  Very  many  of  his  facts  were  learned  from 
the  lips  of  the  pioneers  themselves,  most  of  whom  are  now  dead.  And  it  is  this  which 
makes  Dr.  Hildreth's  Pioneer  History  a  very  entertaining  book,  as  well  as  very  in- 
.  structive  on  the  beginnings  of  empire  at  the  West.  Having  been  so  well  enter* 
tained  ourselves  we  recommend  toe  book  to  our  friends.  And  the  more  so,  as  we 
see  that  the  Cincinnati  Historical  Society,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published, 
make  the  sale  of  this  volume  the  condition  of  publishing  a  second  from  the  same 
pen.  They  have  the  MSS.  already  in  hand,  "  contaiLing  ample  bioRraphies  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Marietta,"  than  which  men  nobler  cannot  be  found  since  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth.  We  owe  them  a  debt  and  can  only  pay  it  by  placing 
their  names  where  they  may  not  be  forgotten.  J.  F.  T. 

10.  The  Battle  of  Btiena  Vista,    By  Captain  Carletoit.    Harper  fc  Brothers 

1848. 

As  matter  of  history  this  volume  has  a  real  and  fearful  interest.  It  describes  with 
graphic  and  thrilling  power  one  of  the  severest  and  bloodiest  battles  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  modern  history.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  saw  and  acted  a  part 
in  the  tragedy  which  he  describes.  It  gives  one  a  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  that 
entire  scene  of  martial  ^rife  and  slaughtered  humanity.  It  can  be  relied  upon  as 
authentic  It  is  a  stoiy  of  affecting  interest,  and  is  told  with  candor  and  imparti- 
ality. It  carries  you  irresistibly  along  through  the  memorable  conflict,  and  con- 
strains you  to  join  with  our  heroic  and  dreadfully-decimated  army  in  the  shout  of 
victory.  It  has  a  moral  lesson.  Its  perusal  will  not  beget  a  war  spirit  or  a  thirst 
for  military  glory.  It  brings  home  to  one*s  heart,  and  realizes  to  him  the  horrors  of 
war  with  terrible  life  and  power. 

11.  Slory  of  the  Penineular  War,  By  General  Charles  WiUiiAM  Vank,  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry.    Harper  h  Brothers :  1848. 

This  is  a  concise  acid  anthfenttc  histoi;y  <of  the  Peninstdar  War,  in  which  WeUi«f^ 
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ton  won  his  first  hureb.  The  author  himself  took  an  aetire  part  in  the  ^reat  con- 
fiict,  and  enjoyed  the  beet  of  opportunities  to  acquire  all  the  needed  informati<m  for 
an  accurate  and  complete  histoiy  of  this  eventful  war.  He  has  executed  his  task 
with  ability  and  apparent  candor.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  peace  of 
1814.  We  confess  that  we  abhor  war,  and  have  little  taste  for  descriptive  scenes  of 
blood,  but  as  matter  of  important  history,  this  book  possesses  a  profound  and  painful 
interest,  and  we  wonder  not  at  its  popularity,  though  martial  glory  has  lost  much  of 
its  former  attraction. 

12.  HoTig  Bibiica  Sabhatias — SMcUh  Scriptuie  Readings,    By  the  late  Tbokas 
Ckai«mebs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  two  volumes.    Harper  Ic  Brothers :  1848. 


This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  the  posthumous  works  of  this  greet 
good  man.  Having  expressed  our  high  re^rd  of  the  previous  volumes,  it  is 
cient  to  add,  that  this  is  quite  equal  in  merit  to  them,  snd  breathes  a  most  deligfatfol 
spirit.  This  volume  embraces  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  We  know  «f  bo 
more  appropriate  or  useful  uninspired  **  Sabbath  Readings.** 

13.  The  Young  Schoolmistress,    By  Joseph  Aij>en,  D.D.    Harper  &  Brotbefs: 
1848. 

This  is  among  the  best  of  the  Professor's  productions.  It  is  a  stoiy  of  no 
little  interest  and  power.  It  displays  a  fine  taste,  a  noble  sentiment,  and  greU  feli- 
city in  sketching  and  grouping  characters.  We  are  made  to  respect  virtuaos 
poverty;  to  sympathize  with  the  widow  in  her  grief;  to  admire  the  self-sacrificing 
toils  of  pious  orphanage  ;  to  feel  how  hollow-hearted  are  the  world's  profeswMs, 
and  how  incomparably  superior  are  the  virtues  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  mere  mat- 
ward  embellishment,  and  conventional  advantaj^es,  and  to  rejoieein  the  final  tri«mph 
and  reward  of  real  merit,  intellectual  superionty,  and  genuine  piety. 

14.  The  Dying  Bobiny  and  other  Tales,    By  the  same  author.   Harper  &  Brothers : 

1848. 

This  is  another  instructive  book,  adapted  to  a  younger  class  of  readers.  It  is 
made  up  of  short  tales,  each  of  which  illustrates  some  important  religious  tnrth,  or 
teaches  a  good  moral  le8w>n.  The  Doctor  is  among  our  most  popular  useful  wri- 
ters for  the  young. 

15.  Edward  Vernon :  My  Cousin*s  Story,    By  E.  V.  Chiu>x.    Harpet  &  Bro- 
thers: 1848. 

This  is  a  clever  book,  and  yet  it  has  glaring  faults.  If  a  mere  work  of  fiction,  as 
we  presume  it  is,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  those  usually  published  by  the  Haipen. 
We  find  little  fault  with  the  sentiment,  though  this  is  not  perfect,  but  the  plan  sod 
execution  of  the  work  are  intolerable.  There  is  no  unity  of  thought^^he  main 
story  being  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  hero  in  his  wanderings.  And  what  is  worse, 
it  tsoces  one*3  credulity'  beyond  endurance ;  the  hero  is  always  at  hand  when  Uie 
life  of  the  heroine  is  in  jeopardy.  If  fiction  is  a  representation  of  Hfe  asitiSf  Uystk 
this  is  a  total  failure,  for  many  of  the  chief  incident  here  related  are  unnatural  and 
improbable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  we  must  have  fiction,  ^Ye  us 
that  which  is  natural,  truthful,  and  in  harmony  with  the  stem  reality  and  experi- 
ence of  human  life. 

16.  A  Guide  to  Aequedntance  with  God,    By  the  Rev.  Jamks  Shermait. 

The  Bible  True  and  Itifidelity  Wicked,    By  Wm.  S.  Phtmkr,  D.  D. 

Memoir  of  Clementine  Cuvier,  Daughter  of  Baron   Cuvier,  with  Rtfiettions.      Bj 
Rev.  John  Aitoeu.  James. 

Great  Truths  in  Simple  Words  for  Wile  ChUdrtn, 

These  good  books  are  among  the  recent  issues  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
They  are  eminently  evangelical,  spiritual,  and  practical,  like  all  its  publications. 
We  are  glad,  too,  that  their  exterior  is  made  so  attractive  The  first  treats  on  flie 
nature  of  acquaintance  with  God^the  means,  the  season  for  seeking  it,  smd  the  ad- 
vantages secured  by  it,  in  a  judicious,  earnest,  and  forcible  manner.  In  the  second 
we  have  tnultum  in  />aroo— truth  condensed  and  made  to  tell.  The  leading  arg«- 
Bients  on  the  subject  are  herein  presented  in  a  onall  compass»  and  with  wise  wnp^ 
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tadoQ  to  the  common  minds  and  illoatrated  and  enforced  by  many  striking  lactt. 
We  think  this  little  manual  likely  to  do  more  good  than  many  a  Icmrned  ana  volu- 
minoiis  work  on  the  same  subject. 

The  third  in  the  series  is  a  brief  memoir  of  an  exceedingly  lovely  and  accom- 
plished character.  Clementhtx  united  in  a  high  degree  all  the  charms  of  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  beauty  ;  her  attainments  were  great ;  she  moved  in  the 
first  circle  of  Parisian  life — admired,  courted,  tempted,  on  all  sides — and  yet  she 
was  a  meek,  consistent,  spiritually-minded  Christian,  and  died  in  faith  and  triumph 
at  the  age  of  22.  Mr.  James'  Reflections  are  practical  and  pungent  The  other 
volume  teaches  the  first  lessons  of  piety  with  great  simplicity,  and  with  a  power  of 
illustration  fitted  to  fix  religious  truth  in  the  minds  of  children  and  yooth.  The 
Society  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  Christian  literature  and  evangelical  rdigion. 

17.  The  Supreme  Godhead  of  Chriet :  the  Comer  Stone  of  CkrutianUy.    By  lUv. 
WuxiAM  R.  Gordon,  Flushing.    1848« 

Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  Ood  1  This  is  the 
ouestion  on  this  fundamental  subject.  Our  author  shows  clearly,  incontrovertibly, 
tnat  they  do,  and  also  the  absurdity,  in  the  face  of  the  many  explicit  Scriptural 
declarations,  of  the  denial  of  this  doctrine.  He  has  ccdlated  the  numerous  passages 
which  prove  Christ's  divinity,  and  either  left  them  to  speak  for  themselves  or  accom- 
panyed  them  with  a  brief  note,  by  way  of  exegesis  or  application.  The  arg^ument 
is  lucid,  able,  and  eminentiy  Scriptural  We  know  or  no  better  manual  on  this 
subject  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  readers. 

18.  Some  Influence ;  a  tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters.    By  Graoe  Aguii«ar. 
Harper  k  Brothers :  1848. 

This  is  a  tale  of  no  ordinary  power.  It  is  happily  and  beautifully  illustrative  of 
the  benefits  of  a  proper  religious  home  training.  The  sentiments  are  in  the  main 
correct,  and  they  are  clothed  in  elegant  and  often  moving  lan^age.  The  charac- 
ters introduced  are  ti;!Uthf\illy  delineated,  and  of  a  superior  and  elevated  character. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  model  which  mothers  may  study  to  profit  If  all  mothers  were 
like  her,  home  would  be  a  sweeter  and  holier  place,  and  home  influence  more  win- 
ning and  powerful  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  rule  the  after  life  of  those  whom  it 
nourishes  and  sends  fortn  into  the  world.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  Mothers 
and  Daughters  of  our  land.  The  authoress  is  a  Jewess.  Her  views  of  religion, 
especially  as  indicated  in  the  passage  on  Sabbath  amusements,  must  be  received 
with  due  allowance.  On  tiie  whole,  we  have  not  read  a  more  thrilling  tale  in 
many  a  day. 

19.  Vanity  Fair:   Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  English  Society,    By  W.  M. 
Thackebat.    Harper  &  Brothers ;  1848. 

This  is  a  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  It  will  produce  a  sensationi  and 
be  read  with  avidity.  There  is  a  certain  dash  and  extravagance  about  it  that  will 
||iake  it  popular.  It  hits  off" many  of  the  follies  and  sins  of  fashionable  English 
society  with  tremendous  effbct.  The  stvle  and  tone  of  sentiment  are  similar  to 
Dickens',  but  less  extravagant.  Many  of  its  characters  are  natural ;  we  see  their 
counterparts  in  our  daily  experience  of  *<  Vanity  Fair."  But  there  are  sad  blem- 
ishes in  the  work,  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  The  pictorial  ti/ics- 
irations  we  think  in  bad  taste ;  we  do  protest  against  all  such  horrid  caricatures  of 
the  human  face  divine.  The  profanity  of  the  work  ought  to  condemn  and  exclude 
it  from  every  circle  in  which  Grod  and  religion  command  any  reverence.  No  plea 
can  justify  such  language  or  extenuate  the  ofience  ag^st  good  bree(Ung  and  all  that 
is  sacr^.  It  so  represents  religion,  too,  as  to  hold  it  up  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt o(  the  world.    We  doubt  the  good  impression  of  such  reading. 

SO.  Arahian  NighU,    In  Twetoe  Parts.    Mtstrated  with  Six  Hundred  Eugns9ing$. 
Harper  &  Brothers :  1848. 

This  is  a  superb  edition  of  these  world-renowned  Tales,  of  which  every  man  has 
read  or  heard.  They  need  no  advertisement  to  make  known  their  character ;  and 
criticism  is  impotent  to  reverse  the  judgment  which  the  world  ha0  tmhedly  and 
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deliberately  pasted  upon  their  merits.  We  may,  and  do,  sincerely  regret  Oe 
existing  taste  for  fictidons  writings ;  but  these  Oriental  conceptions  are  far  kv 
injurious,  intellectually  and  morally,  than  the  most  of  our  modem  Ocddestil 
romances,  and  are  in  every  way  Incomparably  superior.  These  stories  will  be  retd, 
and  re-read,  and  admired,  by  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and  the  rustic,  by  old  aid 
young,  as  among  the  most  fascinating  and  brilliant  creations  of  tiie  human  fancy. 

21.  First  Book  m  Spaniah  :  or  a  Fraetieal  £tiroduction  to  the  Studf  qf  ike  Sptmi 
Language.    By  Joseph  Salksld,  A.  M.    Harper  &  Brothers :  1848. 

This  work  contains  fuH  instructbns  in  Pronxmciation ;  a  Grammar ;  Exercises  oa 
tira  Ollendorff  plan  ;  Reading  Lessons,  and  a  Vocabulary.  It  is  simple  and  pkib>> 
sophical  in  its  arrangement,  and  affords  all  the  aid  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish.  It  will  no  doubt  tend  to  increase  the  study  of  the  Castillian  language  ia 
this  countiy,  than  which  none  is  said  to  be  more  sweet,  elegant,  and  expressife. 
Professor  vealsquez,  of  Columbia  College,  has  in  course  of  preparation  s  new  Die* 
ionary  of  this  language.  These  facilities  will  tempt  many  to  acquire  this  tongie, 
and  enrich  themselves  with  its  literature. 

82.  ThtaMtinesi,  a  Narratioe:  ^eompriring  pauagee  from   the  Dimj  cf  ike  Mm. 
AJlan  Temple.    By  Cka&i»xs  K  Tatler.    Harper  h  Brothers :  1848. 

A  BOOK  worth  reading.  It  teaches  good  wholesome  doctrine,  and  breathes  t 
lovely  Christian  spirit  It  is  not  a  veritable  history,  we  suppbse,  but  the  record  of 
a  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  happiness  and  reward  of  a 
dutiful,  devoted,  grateful  Christian.  This  is  done  by  sketcning  the  character  and 
history  of  the  so-called  Rev.  Allan  Temple.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  oritpal 
in  it,  but  much  that  is  pleasing,  instructive,  and  promotive  of  a  right  und  of  piety. 

23.  The  Briiitk  Quarterly  Reviews/or  May  and  August,  1848.      London. 

This  Review,  although  young  in  years,  had  attained  to  a  full  maturity  of  stature 
and  life.  It  is  .conducted  with  marked  ability.  There  are  some  articles  of  sterling 
and  permanent  value  in  the  two  numbers  now  befofe  us.  We  specify  as  special^ 
able  and  good  the  one  on  «  Charles  Lamb,  his  Genius  and  Writings/'  and  the  criti- 
cism on  Warren,  the  author  of  "  Now  and  Then." 

24.  The  proper  Mode  of  Keeping  the  Sabbath.    Being  Sabbath  Mmmal,  No.  i.    Hj 
Rev.  Jusrnr  Edwards,  D.  D.    American  Tract  Society. 

Db.  Edwards  is  doing  a  apreat  and  effectual  work  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
fruit  of  his  indefatigable  labors  is  abundant,  and  everywhere  manifest  These  litlfe 
Manuals,  which  he  has  prepared  on  the  subject,  are  eminently  adapted  to  do  food. 
They  are  simple,  concise,  straight-forward,  Scriptural,  and  powerfully  illusMed 
by  facts  continually  occurring  in  the  providence  of  Qod.  In  previous  numbers,  he 
has  shown  the  obligation  of  uie  ^bbath  as  an  institution  not  merely  expressive  of 
the  will  of  God,  but  as  founded  on  natural  laWs ;  also  th^t  God  in  Hid  Word,  and  by 
His  providence>  has  clearly  designated  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  to  be  ob- 
served as  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  and  finally  that  the  Sabbath  is  zfamUyimtiiuitieny 
designed  and  adapted  to  aid  parents*in  Uie  holy  and  responsible  work  of  training  i^ 
their  children  for  God.  In  the  present  number  he  considers  the  proper  mode  of 
its  observanee^  applies  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  facts  of  real  life  and  to  all 
classes  of  men,  and  closes  by  pointing  out  the  active  duties  of  this  holy  day.  This 
Manual  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Christian,  and  circulated  over  all  the  land, 
and  the  great  subject  which  it  advocates  brought  home  with  fresh  interest  and 
power,  to  the  hearts  of  aU  who  love  religion  and  the  welfare  of  our  country 
and  race. 

ERRATA. 
On  page  215,  line  32,  tead  it  before  extends.  On  p.  248,  line  25,  r;  (Aev,  befcte 
things,  and  leave  out  then.  On  p.  218,  line  37,  for  i.  e.  r.  either.  On  p.  243,  line 
33,  r.  even,  in  place  of  ever.  On  p.  247,  line  8,  r.  vdh  for  whom.  On  p.  249,  line 
17,  for  loose  r.  looser ;  p.  251 ,  line  13,  read  their  for  this.  July  No. — ^Titie  p.  for  Rt*- 
velations  r.  Revelation.  On  p.  478,  line  1,  for  institutions  r.  instructions.  On  p.  503, 
line  39,  omit  &c.,  kc,  &.c.  On  p.  541,  line  12,  for  though  r.  through.  On  p.  S68| 
line  26,  for  Acalypse  r.  Apocalyp^,  On  p.  567,  line  26,  for  King  r.  Emg.  On  p. 
617,  line  27,  for  mummery  r.  mummy.    On  p»  618»  line  8,  for  redivioaB  r.ftiimms. 
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JbboUj  John  S.  C.  Kings  and  Queens 
noticed,  570. 

Adams,  Samuel,  M,  D.  The  Natural 
History  of  Man  in  his  Spiritual  Rela- 
tions, 595. 

AquUar,  Grace,  her  Home  Influence  no- 
ticed, 753. 

Arabitvn  Sights,  noticed,  753. 

ABan,  Josejpi^  D.  D,    His  Young  School- 
mistress noticed,  752. 
Dying  Robin,  and  other  tales,  752. 

American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

.  guage,  by  Noah  Wsmter,  LL.D  ,  Una- 
oridged.  Revised,  and  Corrected,  byFrof, 
Cfoodrichj  noticed,  189. 

Annne,  K.,  Rev.  His  Cyclopedia  of  mo- 
ral and  relieious  Anecdotes,  381. 

Atonement,  Nai/wre  ofii,byT.  H.  Skimier, 

D.  D,,  86.    Grace  has  respect  to  mode, 

86.  Necessity  of  an  Atonement,  87, 
How  an  Atonement  answers  the  pur- 
pose, 88.  6od*s  perfections  not  in  the 
way  of  an  Atonement,  92.  An  expla- 
nation, 93.  Sufficiency  of  the  Atone- 
ment, 94.  No  ^und  for  objection 
on  this  view  of  it,  95.  It  is  not  ob- 
scure, nor  a  strict  forensic  transaction, 
97.  Its  extent  determined  from  its  na- 
ture, ibid.    Its  ulterior  influences,  98. 

Baird,  Robert,  D.D.,  Influence  of  Christ- 
ianity on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
191. 

Barbarism  the  Pirst  Danger,  a  Discourse 
for  Home  Missions,  by  Dr.  Bushnell, 
review  of,  252. 

Dames  Albert,  Notes  on  Isaiah  noticed, 
379. 

— — On  the  Epistles  of  James, 

Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  noticed,  568. 

Dihle  Ethics :  Region  Utaching  by  Ex- 
ample, by  R,  W,  Dickenson,  D.D.,  by 
Prof,  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  554.  Ten- 
dency to  undervalue  the  Old  Test, 
5S5.  Bible  must  be  studied,  556.  A 
charge  against  Calvin,  557.  PauPs 
list  of  worthies,  558.  Reasons  for 
liking  this  book,  560.  What  should 
be  title  style  of  preaching,  561 .  These 
essays  mod^  for  sermonizing,  563. 

BiHe  Everything  or  Nothing,  by  Prof. 
Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  100.  Progress 
in  what,  101.  Not  in  respect  to 
great  Scriptural  truths,  102.  Pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  105.  Science 
of  nature  insufficient  to  teach  God, 
106.  Man's  moral  nature  the  light 
and  life  of  the  intellectual,  109.  That 
nature  being  corrupt  needs  aid  to  resist 


the  atheistical  tendencies  of  the  intel- 
lectual, 111.  Light  in  the  Bible,  114. 
Difficulties  of  the  Bible — less  than 
those  of  nature  and  the  world  without 
it,  118.  Two  opposite  tendencies  of 
science  and  revelation,  119.  Science 
generalizes  conscience  individualizes 
123. 

Bible  not  of  Mam,  by  Gardiner  Spring, 
DJ) ,  noticed,  188. 

BUde,  Philosophy  of  the,  by  Rev.  James 
Rowland,  510.  Bible  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  obligation,  511.*  Sublimity  of 
Bible  sentiments,  513.  The  Bible 
philosophically  accurate  as  it  regards 
distinctions,  514.  Source  of  difficulties 
human  imperfection,  517.  The  super- 
human wisdom  of  the  Bible,  519. 

Bible,  Republican  'Tendencies  of,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  283.  Operation 
of  Bible  laws,  284.  Political  insti- 
tutions of  Moses,  287.  Influence  of 
Bible  on  freedom,  289.  Restraints  of 
the  Gospel,  292.  History  of  Mexican 
republic,  ace,  395.  Depots  afraid  of 
the  Bible,  296. 

BibU  True,  and  InJideH^  Wicked,  by 
William  S.  Plumer,  DJ).,  noticed, 
752. 

Bktnt,  J,  J.  Rev.,  his  undesigned  coinci- 
cidences  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  noticed,  190. 

Body,  use  of  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  by 
Geo.  Moore,  M.D.,  noticed,  747. 

British  Quarterly^MtLy  &  August,  184S, 
noticed,  755. 

BueruL  Vista,  Battle  of  the,  by  Captain 
Carleton,  noticed,  751. 

Bulkley,  C  H.  A.  Rev.,  his  Niagara,  a 
Poem,  noticed,  569. 

Burdeil,  Charles,  Mary  Grover,  or  the 
trusting  Wife,  noticed,  570. 

Cairleton,  Copt.  His  Battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  noticed,  751. 

Chalmers,  by  Professor  T»/krLeuns,  333. 
Religion  and  philosophy  of  the  t8th 
century,  335.  Chalmers*  early  minis- 
try, 337.  Chalmers  in  1805  and  in 
1847,338.  The  change,  340.  Enters 
upon  a  higher  life,  343.  Some  traits 
of  him,  344.  His  faith,  346.  Periods 
of  interest  in  our  land,  350.  Chalmers* 
astronomical  discourses,  352.  As  a 
preacher  to  the  poor,  355.  His  chris- 
tian character,356.  His  s  ervice  to  the 
church,  358. 

■  Scripture  Readings,  noticed,  37^. 
567. 
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— —  Sabbath  Readings,  noticed,  752. 
Ckanning,   Wiiliam  EUory^  memoir  of, 

with  extracts  from  his  correspondence, 

noticed,  568. 
ChettxTy    O.    B.,    D.D.    Ecclesiastical 

Discoveries  of  the  Puritans,  1. 
Faith  in  God,  and  Faith  in 

God's  Word,  644. 

-Introduction  to  Arvine*s  Cr- 


clopedia,381. 

Ckeevery  Henry  T.,  Rev.  The  life  of 
Faith  a  Mental  Discipline,  315. 

^Review  of  Madame  Guyon, 

608. 

CkiitUj  E.  V.  His  Edward  Vernon,  or 
my  Cousin's  Story,  noticed,  752. 

Ckiidren  of  the  Neie  Forest^  by  Capt,  Mar- 
ryaUy  noticed,  570. 

Christy  ike  Supreme  Godhead  of,  the  comer 
stone  of  Ckristiamty^  by  Rev.  William 
R.  Gordon,  noticed,  753. 

CkristianUy,  its  inJUtence  on  Civil  arid  Re- 
Ugious  Liberty  by  Robert  Baird,  D.  D., 
191.  Influence  of  the  gospel  on  indi- 
vidual character,  192.  Do.  on  society 
at  large,  194.  Gospel  finds  man  in 
a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  199.  Thril- 
ling anecdote  of  a  professor  of  Moral 
Philosopliy,  200.  Facts  of  history  il- 
lustrate the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
gospel  on  human  liberty.  203.  The 
Reformation  an  instance,  204.  Hol- 
land, do.,  205.  Puritanism,  do.,  207 
Who  were  the  Puritans  1  209.  Their 
character  and  labors,  211. 

Classical  Studies,  Aids  to,  by  Prof  San- 
born, 299.  Dante's  Comedia,  its  influ- 
ence on  his  native  tongue,  300.  Study 
of  language  strengthens  memory,  303. 
Matures  the  judgment,  304.  Anecdote 
of  Lord  Chatham,  306.  Acquisitions 
valued  the  more  by  reason  of  the  toil 
they  cost,  309.  Utility  of  using  one's 
own  powers  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
312.    Power  of  association,  313. 

CdUegee,  Infiuience  of,  eepeciaUy  on  WesU 
em  Education  and  Civilization,  by 
Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  383.  Col- 
leges fitted  and  responsible  to  intro- 
duce thorough  scholarship,  384  Their 
infiVience  upon  common  schools,  389. 
do.,  in  promoting  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, 395.  Civilization  defective  with- 
out Christianity,  399.  Efficiency  of 
Christianity  on  learning,  order,  etc., 
400.  Do.,  to  produce  homogeneity, 
402.  Christianity  is  a  good  moral 
power,  403.  Colleges  seats  of  religi- 
on, 404.  Their  agency  exerted  by  the 
men  they  educate,  406.  Especially  a 
pious  ministry,  408.  Summary  of  be- 
neficial influences,  411. 


Concordance,  Qreek,  the  Ei^;tiamaii?»  tf 
the  New  Testament,  including  a  amtoT' 
danu  to  the  Proper  JSames;  «^  h- 
dexes,  Greek-English,  and  EngUih' 
Qreek,  noticed,  750. 

Corson,  John  W.,  M,  D,  Loiteriogi  in 
Europe,  noticed,  569. 

Cyclopedia  of  Moral  and  Bdigums  Amo- 
dotes,  by  Kev.  K.  Arvine,  with  Intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Cheever,  noticed,  381. 

Duffield,  George,  D,  D,  Finney's  Theo- 
logy Reviewed,  212, 413,  711. 

Dying  Robin,  and  other  tales,  by  Joiepli 
Alden,  D.  D.,  noticed,  752. 

Earnest  Minidry,  or  the  Want  of  He 
Times,  b^  John  Augell  James,  with 
introduction  by  Dr.  Condit,  noticed, 
566. 

Edwaards,  Justin,  D,  D,  His  Sabbath 
Manual  noticed,  754. 

Europe,  Loiterings  in,  by  John  W.  Cor- 
son, M.  D.,  noticed,  569. 

Faith  in  God  and  Faith  in  GotPs  Weri^ 
by  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  644. 
The  distinction,  645.  Tme  faith  be- 
gins with  God*s  Word,  645.  Influence 
of  the  Romish  church  on  piety,  646. 
A  delusion,  649.  Defect  in  Foster, 
650.  Edwards' faith,  651.  Self-deni- 
al  not  salvation,  652.  Christ  the  onl/ 
life,  654.  Faith  in  God's  Word,  the 
highest  faith,  655.  How  are  we  to 
get  this  faith,  657.  Man  left  to  him- 
self will  never  attain  to  it,  660.  IBof- 
trations  of  this  truth,  662.  Goethe^ 
awful  blindness,  664.  Scripture  defi- 
nition of  faith,  665.  Objection  raised, 
666.  An  evil  heart,  667.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  testimony  of  Calria 
and  others,  t}69. 

Faith,theUfeof,aMentalDiseiftim,\ij 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  315.  The 
Word  of  God  the  life  of  faith,  316. 
Perfect  discipline  the  object  of  all  ed- 
ucation, 318.  Practical  power  of  ixi% 
319.  Intellect  is  disciplined  by  devo- 
tion, 321.  An  error  we  commit,  333. 
Earn^tness  secures  success,  324. 

Family  Pouter,  the,  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Spear, 
noticed,  750. 

Finney's  Theology,  reviewed  by  Geoige 
Duffield,  D.  D.,  212.  The  author's 
philosophy,  213.  Freedom  of  the 
will,  21 5.  His  definition  of  free  will, 
217.  His  psychological  views  imper- 
fectly delineated  219.  Objection  to 
his  manner  of  bringing  forward  his 
system,  221.  The  Bible  states  the 
facts  of  revelation,  simply,  as  matters 
for  the  heart  to  believe,  223.  Basis  of 
the  author's  whole  system,  214.  Mo- 
ral obligati(m  haf  rdTerence  to  what) 
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227.    Reaches  beyond  the  intention.    Cheat  ThUhi  in  8mpU  Words,  noticed, 

229 .    Where  it  ensts  according  to  the       752. 

author,  231.    He  makes  mind  wad  will    Cfreek  Reading  Book,  for  use  schools,  by 

free  only  in  the  choice  of'  an  ultimate       Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  noticed,  380. 

end,  233.    His  views  of  the  ultimate    Qreek  Chrammar  for  the  use  of  schools 

good,  235.    Do.,  of  moral  virtue,  237.       and   colleja;es,   by   £.  A.  Sophocles, 

Maintains  his  theoiy  in  opposition  to       AJif .,  noticed,  3^. 

every  other,  241,    What  is  the  ulti-    Cfrever,  Mary,  or  the  Trusting  Wife,  by 

mate  end  1  247.  Charles  Burdett,  noticed,  570. 

'i  413.    Proper  office  of  philo-    Quemsey,  Rev,  A^nd  H.    Tax-Book  of 

sophy,  413.    Creeds,  415.    Westmin-       the  Roman  Chainoery,  359. 

ster  Assembly,  416.    Appeal  to  the    ChUde  to  AcqmaifUaMee  wUk  God,  by  Rev. 

law  and  the  testimony,  418.    Justifica-       James  Sherman,  noticed,  752. 

lion  by  faith,  423.  Luther's  testimony,   Hewy  IV,,  Ltfe  of.  King  of  France  and 

424.     Calvin's,  425.    Edwards',  426.       Navarre,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  noticed. 

Do.,  of  the  Bible,  427.    What  is  justi-       1 90. 

fication  as  an  act  ?  428.    An  illustra-   HUdrdk  S.  P,     His  Pioneer  History, 

don,  431.   The  Adamic  covenant,  435.       noticed,  75a 

The  Sinaitic,  436.   That  of  grace,  437.    BtU,  Rev,  Robert  W,    Religion  of  Merit 

Finney's  definition  of  justification,  439.       and  Religion  of  Grace,  478. 

Slanders  Westminster  conf.  faith,  441 .    ERstory  of  England,  Pidarial,  noticed. 

Futility  of  an  objection,  442.    Affirms       380. 

that  Christ  owed  no  personal  obedi-   History  of  ike   PtUpomtsian    War,   by 

ence,  444.    Loses  sight  of  the  myste-       Thucydides,  according  lo  the  text  of 

ry  of  his  person,  446.    Abhors  ortho-       Dindorf,  with  notes  oy  J.  J.  Owen, 

dox    distinctions,  448.    Teaches  that       D.D.,  noticed,  565. 

the  believer  justifies  himself,  450.  Btme  jfnfluence,  by  Grace  Aguilar,  no- 

— 711.    That    justification    is       ticed,  753. 

the  condition  of  sancti fication,  712.  Boteiiin,  Rev,  Jama  H,  His  History 
Views  are  indefinite,  716.  His  Ian-  of  Western  New  York,  noticed,  747. 
guaee  what  an  Antinomian  or  fanatic  hifani  Baptism,  a  Scriptural  Service  and 
might  use,  719^  Doctrinal  light  and  Dipping  Unnecessary,  by  Rev.  Robert 
inward  light,  720.  It  lowers  the  Wilson,  noticed,  noticed,  749. 
standard  of  law,  723.  His  views  con-  James,  O,  P,  R.  His  Life  of  Henry  IV., 
trary  to  the  teaching  of  Chnst,  726.  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  noticed. 
Insists  on  the  attainability  of  sinless       190. 

perfection,  729.  His  views  of  depra-  James,  Join  AngtU.  His  Earnest  Minis- 
vity,  730.  Opposed  to  the  orthodox  try  the  Want  of  the  Times,  noticed, 
view,  732.    Scripture  testimony,  737.       566. 

Philosophy  fails  to  account  for  the  de-  Just^icaUen  by  Works,  325.  What  is  the 
pravity  of  our  race,  738.  Finney  fails  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  326. 
TO  do  it,  739.  Christ's  rule  of  judg-  In  what  sense  is  a  man  justified  by 
ment  differs  from  his,  740.  He  makes  faith,  327.  False  tendencies,  328. 
depravity  to  consist  wholly  in  acts  of  God's  way  by  faith  the  best,  331.  Im- 
will,  753,  The  covenant  with  Adam  portance  of  works,  331. 
was  made  for  the  race,  755.  i^n^  and  'QiMeiis :  or  Life  in  the  Palace, 

Girondists,  Hilary  of  the,  by  Lamartine,       by  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  noticed,  570. 
noticed,  568.  jr«r^,  W,  T.    His  Fundamental  Philo- 

Chd,  the  Justice  of,  by  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.       sopy  noticed,  567. 
586.    Commercial  and  governmental   Knapp,  Otorge  Christian,  D,  D,    His 
justice,  587.    An  equivalent  necessary,       letters  on  Christian  Theology,  transla- 

588.  Is  justice  a  form  of  benevolence,       ted  bjr  Dr.  Woods,  noticed,  189. 

589.  ProofthatGodisjust,590.  His  Lamartim,  History  of  the  Girondists 
justice  glorious,  591.    Gives  stability       noticed,  568. 

to  government,  592.    A  display  of  it  Letois,  Ta^,  LL,D.    Bible  everything 

essential  to  His  glory,  593.    How  it  is      or  nothing,  100. 

manifested,  594.  Chalmers,  333. 

Gordon,  Rev.  WUUaim  R,    His  supreme  Bible  Ethics,  554. 

Godhead  of  Christ,  noticed,  753. —  The   Bevolutionary   Spirit, 

Qospd,  the,  in  Advance  of  the  Age,  being       670. 

a  Homily   for   the   Times,  by  Rev.  Lectures  on  Christian  Theoiogy^hjQtoTf^ 

Robert  Montgomery,  noticed,  748.  Christian  Knapp,  D.  D.,  Prdetsor  of 
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Theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Halle»  Europe  indebted  to  them  for  many  in- 
translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  D,  D.»  rentions  and  disooTeries  in  the  arts, 
noticed,  189.  164. 

lAdraries,  a  Plea  for,  with  especial  refer-  LoomU  Professor,    His  Tables  of  Lcjga- 

ence  to  the  wants  of  Western  Institu-  rithms  ot  numbers,  noticed,  748. 

tions,  by  Rev.  N.  Porter,   Jr..  166.  Macdorudd,J,M,Rev,    Nicodemus,  502. 

Yale  College  library,  167.    Professors    — His  Key  to  the  Book  of 

in  our  institutions  testify  to  the  need       Revelation  noticed,  567. 

of  libraries,  168.    The  nature  of  edu-  Madame  de  la  Matke  Gufoti?s  Life  and 

cation    shows    the  need,  170.     Ad-  Religious   Opinions,   by   Thomas  C. 

vancement  of  the  mode  of  thought  in-  Upham,  noticed,  187. 

creases  the  demand  for  books,  173.    A  — ^— —    Reviewed,  608. 

good  library  makes  a  college  the  cen-  Man,  Natural  History  of  in  Us  ^inlmal 

tre  of  literary  attraction  and  influence.  Relations,  by  Samuel  Adams,  M.D.,  595. 

174.    Libraries  especially  needed  in  Necessity  of  a  miraculous  revelation, 

the  institutions  of  a  new  country,  176.  objections  noticed^  596.    Reason  inad- 

Danger  from  the  uneducated  minds  of  equate,  597.    Belief  in  matters  of  hct 

the  West,   177.    The   remedy,   178.  beyond  the  reach  of  observation,  rests 

Infidelity  and  Romanism  at  the  West,  on  the  credibility  of  testimony,  599. 

181.     IVAubigne's  History  answered  What   is  essential  to  credible  testi- 

by   Romanists,   182.    Western   mind  mony,  601.    Probability  of  miracles, 

peculiarly  fitted  to  be  influenced  by  603.    Christ  a  qualified  witness,  604. 

error,   183.    Advantage   of  learning.  Application  of  the  principles  evolved, 

184.    A  striking  instance,  185.  605. 

Uhamd  Writings  rf  Madame  Qv/yon,  by  Man  and  Ms  Mottoes,  by  Geo.  Moore, 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  608.    Prela-  M.D.,  noticed,  747. 

tory  remarks,  609.    Use  to  be  made  of  Marryatt  Captam,    His  Children  of  tiie 

the  book,  613.    Extracts,  614.    Cha-  New  Forest,  noticed  570. 

racter  of  Madame  Guyon,  616.  Glance  Mason,  Erskine,  DJ),    The  Promise  of 

ather  life  and  writings,  618.    Hereon-  the  Spirit,  67. 

version,  619*    A  remarkable  incident,  Mdchisedec,  who  loas  he,  by  Rev.  Isaac 

622.  Remark  of  Professor   XJp ham,  Headley,  495.    Not  a  mere  man,  496. 

623.  Providential  trials,  624.  Leaves  What  Paul  says  of  him,  49.  Identity 
Paris,  627.  Inward  conflicts— delive-  of  Christ  and  Melchisedec,  500.  Birt 
ranee,  629.  Her  life  at  Gez,  631 .  Her  two  priefthoods  named  in  the  Bible, 
imprisonment,  633.    Her  release  and  501. 

second  imprisonment,  635.    Fenelon's  Milton,  John.    His  Poetical  Worka,  with 

defence  of  her,  635.    Banished  in  con-  a  Memoir  and  Critiod  Remarks,  by 

sequence,  638.    Further  trials  of  Ma-  James  Montgomery,  noticed.  1S8. 

dame  Guyon,  640.    Closing  remarks.  Missionary  JSnterprise^  £Sceptidsm  t»  Jk- 

642.  lotion  to  the,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 

Literature  of  the  Saracens,  infliience  of,  by  453.    First,  in  relation  to  the  condi- 

Edwar  d  Beecher,  D.  D.,  U5.    Ten-  tion  of  the  heathen,  455.    Secondly, 

dene  y  to  overlook  it — Guizof  s  Histo-  as  to  God's  purpose  to  have  the  wwld 

tory>    145.     Frederick  Schlegel  still  evangelized,  463.    Do  as  to  the  time, 

more  one-sided,  146.    Not  a  question  468.     Do  as  to  any  known  instru- 

of  auUiority  but  of  facts,  147.    Baba-  mentalities,  471.    Evil  of  such  skep- 

rian  invasions,  148.   Their  extent,  149.  ticism,  474.    It  is  unreMonable  and 

Deliverance — omental,  150.    A  new  de-  wicked,  475. 

velopmeni,  151.    Saracenic   develop-  Mmtgomery  James,    His  work  on  Milton, 

ment  in  Spain,   153.    Ommiades    of  noticed,  188. 

Spain,  154.    Arabian  philosophy,  dia-  Mmtgomery,  Robert  Rev.    His  Gospel  in 
lectical,  155^    Remains  of  the  Escuri-  Advance  of  the  Age,  noticed,  748. 
al  library.  156.    God*s  providence  in    Moore,  Qtorge,  M,u,    His  Power  of  the 
the  mixture  of  the  races  in  Europe,  Soul  over  the  Body — ^Uses  of  the  Body 
158.    Arabia  gave  birth  to  the  Euro-  in  Relation  to  the  Mind — and  Man  and 
pean  scholastic  theolo^  of  the  Middle  his  Motives,  noticed,  747. 
Ages,  159.    Arabic  inifluence  in  the    Aui^ara,  a  Poem,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulk- 
case  of  individuals,  160.    Do.,  authors,  ley,  noticed,  569. 
161.    Do.,  on  the  forming  literature  of    Nicodemus,  by  Rev.  J.  Macdonaidy  502. 
Ekirope,  163.    Arabs  gave  the  first  im-  Opinions  of  him  cited,  503.    Are  these 
pulse  to  European   commerce,  163.  opinions  just  1  504.    Probable  rsMOiis 
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of  hit  viiitiiig  Chritt  at  mfbt,  905. 
ConcluaioD  drawn  from  the  lact  &1m, 
507.  Further  notice  of  him,  508. 
JiMts,  Criticalf  EkpUm^Utry^  and  PraO' 
tical^  en  haiaht  by  Albert  Barnes,  no- 
ticed, 379. 

on  EpisOet  of  J(ame$,  PeUr, 
John  and  Jude,  568. 
Oratorf,  PkSotophm  tf  Exprnsion  in^  by 
H.  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  698.    Sound  ad- 
mits of  two  diTirioha,  698.    Elematitik 
ry  sounds,  699.    Prorince  of  philoso- 
phical criticism,  701.    How  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tone  appears,  702.    Can 
thelanguage  of  passion  be  taught,  703. 
Great  orators  were  never  made  in  the 
schools  of  oratory,  705.    Other  facts 
confirmatory,  706.    Methods  of  culti- 
vating oratory,  708. 
€hnn,  John  J.,  D,D,    Notes  on  Thucy- 
dides*  History   of  the  Peleponessian 
War,  noticed.  565. 
Pmhuidar  War,  Story  of  the,  by  General 

Charles   William    Vane,  751. 
Phiiowfhf.  PundoMentalp  from  the  Ger- 
man of  W.  T.  King,  noticed,  567. 
Pumeer  Hisiorf,  by  S.  P.  Hildreth,  705. 
Phimer,  WOttam  S,,  D.  D,    His  Bible 

true  and  Infidelity  wicked,  752. 
Pond,  Enoch,  D,  D,    Republican  Ten- 
dencies of  the  Bible,  283. 

The  Justice  of  God,  586. 

Porter,  Noah,  Jr.,  Prof,    A  Plea  for  Li- 
braries, with  especial  reference  to  the 
wants  of  Western  institutions,  166. 
Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  by  Geo. 

Moore,  M.  D.,  noticed,*  747. 
PulpU  Eloquence,  as affeetedbp  Dimne  In- 
fiuenu,  by*  Prof.  J.  Few  Smith,  571. 
eloquence  held  in  high  estimation, 
572.  Dependence  on  iJivine  influence 
not  inconsistent  with  effort  to  attain  to 
the  best  mode  of  preaching,  573.  It 
should  call  out  every  energy,  576. 
Demosthenes'  power,  577.  Facts  sus- 
tain the  above  views,  579.  Pulpit  elo- 
quence rightly  aflbcted  by  this  doc- 
trine, 580.  Preachers  ought  to  study 
eloquence,  582.  The  relation  of  rhe- 
toric in  theological  training,  583. 
Pv^rUans,  EccUSiastieal  Dieeovenes  of, 
by  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  1,  Ed- 
wards' History  of  Redemption,  2. 
Carlyle's  work  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  5* 
-  D'Aubigne's  vindication,  5.  Nilss* 
History  of  the  Puritans,  7.  Spirit  of 
the  Reformers,  13.  Exodus  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  14.  John  Robinson, 
17.  The  embarkation,  20.  The  Land- 
ing, 21.  The  principles  wrought  out 
by  the  Puritans.  27.  As  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  church,  28.  The  falla- 
cies which  have  prevailed,  30.    As 


to  the  freedom  of  the  diurch,  33. 
Christ^s  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  34. 
Unity  of  the  church  taught  bv  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Puritan   Fatners,  44. 
The  rule  of  the  church,  49.    The  true 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  give  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  world,  54.    Dis- 
cipline by  which  the  Puritans  were 
taught  the  true  life  and  dependence  of 
the  church,   57.    Singular  objection 
raised  to  the  American  mission  in 
Turkey,  60.  Blessings  secured  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors, 61.    Cromwell's  true  charac- 
ter, 64. 
Redemption—ne  COory,  by  the  Editor, 
521.    Dick's  views,  523.    The  Bible 
representation  of  Redemption,    524. 
Eaward*a  views,  526.     Ilarris'  ditto 
and  Jenkyn,  557.     Redemption  the 
ultimate   end   of  Go<Fs  works,  229 
The  Plan  of  Redemption  and  its  his- 
tory illustrative  of  its  glory,  531,    The 
Resurrection  further  declares  it,  537. 
Bearing  of  the  Judgment  on  the  uni- 
verse,  539.     The   sentence   of  the 
Judgment  do.,  546.    The  Separation 
do.,  548.    The  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments of  the  future  world  an  illustra- 
tion, 550.      Redemption  honors  our 
world,  552.    Glory  and  dignity  of  the 
church,  553. 
Religion  of  Merit  and  Religion  of  Grace, 
by  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  478.    First  cha- 
racteristic, 479.    Second,  480.   Third, 
483.   Fourth,  485.    Fifth,  486.  SixOi, 
488.    Seventh,  489.    The   two   sys- 
tems of  doctrine  manifest,  490.    Re- 
retle  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  492. 
shows  the  necessity  of  a  learned  and 
pious  ministry,  493. 
Rev^aiian,  a  Key  to  the  Book  of,  by  R«r. 

J.  M.  Macdonald,  noticed.  567. 
ReootuHonary  Spirit,  Oe,  by  Prof.  Tky- 
ler  Lewis,  LL!D.,  67a  Conservatism^ 
false  and  true,  671.  A  liberal  Mpini, 
673.  The  right  of  revolution  not 
denied,  675.  The  great  problem  of 
political  philosophy,  676.  Character 
of  the  recent  French  revolution,  678. 
A  prevalent  heresy.  680.  Church  and 
state,  682.  Revolutionary  Spirit  a 
met  obstacle  to  Christianity,  684 
Time  and  Christianity  the  great  re- 
formers, 688.  Individualism  a  radical 
tendency,  690.  We  are  in  no  danger 
of  feudalism,  693.  Have  we  made 
progress,  694.  Political  virtue  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  695.  The  cause,  696.  The 
remedy  proposed,  697. 
Robbine,  R.,  D.  C,  His  Xenophon's  Me- 
morabilia of  Socrates,  noticed,  187. 
JtMumtini  and  BarbaHim,  by  Rev.  H.  P. 
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Tappan,  DJ).,  252.    Quotations  from  i^ncy,  75.    SaccMs  of  the  gospel  de- 

Dr.  finshnell,  253.     Connection  be-  pendent  t^n  it*,  76.     Neeessity  of 

tween  Romanism  and  Barbarism,  258.  making  this  truth  more  prominent,  79. 

Errors  in  determining  the  influence  of  Power  of  religion  is  in  its  facts,  not  in 

Romanism,  259.     Greek  and  Roman  its  theory,  82.    Hopes  of  the  chnrck 

ciTilization,  261 .    Nature  of  Roman-  built  on  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  83. 

ism,  263.    As  a  religious  system,  266.  Spiritual  Heroes,  by  John  Stoughton,  no- 
Divides    the   world   into   two   great  ticed,  749. 

classes,  268.    Papacy  and  the  state,  Stnngkton,  John.    His  Spiritual  Heroes, 

269.    Condition  of  the  papal  states,  noticed,  749. 

271.    Mexico,  273.    Character  of  our  Tablet  of  Ijogaritkms  of  numbers  and  tf 

emigrant  population,  275.    Their  so-  sines  and  Tangents,  by  Prof.  Loomu, 

cial  and  political  condition,  277.   The  noticed,  746. 

remedy  for  the  evil,  280.  T^io^,  the  Germania   \ad  Agricoliof, 

Roman  Chancery,   Tax  Book  cf  the,  by  notes  by^Prof.  Tylt*   ioticed,  390. 

Rev.  Albert  Guer^isei^  359.    The  be-  7\ippan,  H,  P.  D,  J      Romanism  tnd 

lief  in  regard  to  iti  3oD.    Character  of      Barbarism,  252. 

thisso-culed  t^x^book,  361.    Confu-  ^Philosophy  of  Expression  in 

sion  of  works,  362.    Two  copies  pro-  Oratory,  698. 

fessedly  authentic,  agreeing,  363.  Edi-  Tayier,  C.  B.  Rev.    His  Thankfnlness, 

tion  of  1514  not  the  earliest,  365.  The  noticed,  754. 

identity  of  the  edition  of  Silber  and  that  7%ackeray,  M,  W,   His  Vanity  Fair,  754. 

of  Dr.  Mont,  367.    The  charge  of  for-  Thatikfumess,  by  Rer.  C.  B.  Tayier,  753. 

gery,  368.    The  tax-book  in  question  1%ompson^s  Seaims,  noticed,  190. 

genuine,  371.    Does  not  permit  the  Thompson,  Rev.  J.  P,    Skepticism  in  re- 
commission  of  crimes,  372.     Compa«  lation  to  the  missionary  enterprise,453. 

rison  of  items,  374.    Character  of  the  T\frrey*s  Neander,  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Hopkim, 

penitentiary  taxes,  375.    Abuses  of  it,  A.  M.,  126.     Character  of  the  trans- 

377.    Conclusion,  378.  lation,  327.    The  main  idea  of  tbe 

SabbaJth  Man/ual,  by  Justin  Edwards,  D.  work,  129.    An  instructive  chapter, 

D.,  noticed,  754.  131.    Temptations  to  which  Christians 

Sabbath  Readings,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  were  subjected  in  the  Decian  peraecu- 

noticed,  752.  tion,    134.     Cyprian's   Efforts,  137. 

Scripture  ReadingSyhj ThomtaChtlmeTS,  Novatus,  138.    The  strug^e  bikween 

noticed,  379,  567.  them,    141.     Novatus    opposes   the 

SaXkeld^  Joseph,  A.  Mi    First  Book  in  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  organizes  a  sepa- 

Spanish,  noticed,  754.  rate  church,  142.    The  strife  which 

Sanborn,  Prof.    Aids  to  Classical  Study,  ensued,  143. 

299.  Tyler,  Prof.    His  Notes  on  Tacitus,  380. 

Sherman,  Rev.   James.     His  Guide  to  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  vntina 

Acquaintance  with  God,  noticed,  752.  of  the  Old  and  New  7>^'v/»arfi,by  J. 

Sherwood,  Rev.  J.  M.    Redemption— its  J.  Blunt,  D.  D.,  noticed,  190. 

Glory,  521.  Upkam,  Thomas  C.    His  memoir  of  Ma- 

Skiwter,  T.  H.,  D.  D.    Nature  of  the  dame  Guyon,  noticed,  187. 

Atonement,  86.  Vane,  General.   His  Peninsular  War,  751. 

Smith,  Prof.  J.  JVw,  Pulpit  Eloquence,  Vanity  Fair,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  153. 

as  affected  by  Divine  Influence,  571.  Vernon  Edward,  by  E.  V.  Childe,  m 

Spanish,  First  Book  in,  by  Joseph  Salk-  Webster,  iibah,  LL.D.     His  American 

eld,  A.  M.,  noticed,  754.  Dictionary,  noticed,  188. 

Spear,  Rev.  S.  T.  His  Family  Power,  750.  Western  New  York,  by  Rev.  James  E 

Spencer,  Rev.  J.  A.  His  gospels  in  Greek,  Hotchkin,  noticed,  747. 

noticed,  187.  White,  Charles,  D.D.    Influence  of  cd- 

Slpirit,  Promise  of  the,  by  Rev.  Erskine  leges  especially  on  Western  Education 

Mason,  D.  D.,    67.    Meaning  of  the  and  Civilization,  383. 

promise,  68.  Miraculous  endowments,  WUHam  the  Cottager^  noticed,  570. 

69.    The  point  established  by  an  ana-  Wilson,  Rev.'^R.   His  Infant  Baptism,  749. 

lysis,  of  Pentecostal  scenes,  70.    The  Xenophon^s  Memorajbilia  of  SocraUs,wA 

natural  mind  does  not  apprehend  re-  notes,  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  noticed,  187. 

▼ealed  truth,  71.  The  change  wrought  Yowng  Schoolmistress,  by  Joseph  Alden, 

by  the  Spirit,  73.    The  reality  of  this  D.D.,  noticed,  752. 
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